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"^  ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  present  edition  of  Dr.  South's  Sermons  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  four  volumes, 
containing  seventy-two  discourses,  correspond  with 
the  first  six  volumes  of  the  preceding  editions,  each 
of  which  volumes  contains  twelve  discourses.  The 
last  three  volumes,  With  the  exception  of  the  appen^ 
dix  to  the  seventh  volume,  contain  the  posthumous 
discourses,  some  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  ad- 
vertisement to  the  fifth  volume.  The  appendix  to 
the  seventh  volume  contains  the  three  sermons  pub- 
lished by.  Edmund  Curll,  with  the  Life  of  the  author, 
ID  the  year  1717.  The  Life  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  present  edition. 
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I.ATX  PBEBSNDAET  OF  WE8TMIN8TEB,  CAKON  OF  CHEI8T 

CHURCH,  AND  BECTOB  OF  I8LIP  IK  THE  COUNTY 

OF  OXFORD. 


W  HEN  men  crowned  with  age  and  honour,  and  worn  out 
with  the  exerdse  of  the  most  adorable  virtues,  go  down  to 
the  grave ;  when  learning,  piety,  sincerity,  and  courage,  with 
them,  seem,  to  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  ahnost  every 
one  of  them,  without  a  due  recognition  of  their  bright  ex- 
amples who  gave  us  their  survey,  must  cease  to  be  any 
^more ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  thd  highest  injustice  not  to  set 
them  in  their  fairest  light,  that  posterity  may  look  upon 
them  with  the  same  eyes  of  admiration  which  the  present 
age  has  paid  their  regards  with ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  teeth  of  time  to  w^br  out  the  impressions 
that  shall  pass  undefaced  from  one  generation  to  another. 

It  is  wiUi  this  view,  and  only  with  this,  that  the  author 
of  these  memoirs,  who  has  long  known  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject he  is  writing  upon,  and  from  thence, must  be  apprised 
of  the  difficulty  of  doing  it  as  he  otight,  tikes  tbem  jn  hand; 
being  not  without  hopes,  that  he  may  in  some  if^easure  pre- 
vent the  many  common  biographers,  who  gather  about  a 
dead  corpse,  like  ravens  about  their  prey,  and  croak  out  in- 
sults against  their  memory,  whilst  they  either  praise  them 
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for  actions  they  have  not  done,  or  load  thSn  with  disgrace 
and  infamy  for  what  they  never  committed :  insomuch  that, 
in  Procopius  of  Csesarea^s  words,  **  their  relations  are  no- 
<^  thing  else  but  their  interests,  delivering  down,  not  what 
<^  they  know,  but  w^t  they  are  inclined  to."*^ 

The  same  author  likewise  very  justly  observes,  ^^  that  as 
"  eloquence  becomes  an  orator,  and  fables  are  proper  for 
'^  poets,  so  truth  is  that  which  an  historian  ou^t  chiefly  to 
^^  follow,  and  haf  e  in  regard  ;^  therefore  my  readers  are 
neither  to  expect  embellishments  of  art,  nor  flourishes  of 
rhetoric. 

Non  tali  auxiUOf  nee  defensoribus  isHs 
Tempus  eget 

There  is  no  need  of  such  assistances  to  support  me,  while  I 
go  through  with  the  character  of  a  man  that  was  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  knowledge  in  the  studies  of  all  manner  of  di« 
vine  and  human  literature :  a  man  who,in  the  words  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  gave  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  most  Highy  and 
was  occupied  in  the  msdiiaiion  thereof:  who  sought  out  the 
wisdom  qfaU  the  ancients,  and  who  kept  the  sayings  of  the 
renowned  men,  and  where  subtle  parables  were,  there  was  he 
also.  A  man,  who  sought  out  tike  secrets  of  grave  sentences,, 
who  served  among  great  men,  and  appeared  hefbre  princes : 
who  travelled  throughoul  strange  countries,Jbr  he  had  tried 
the  good  and  the  evU  among  men.  In  a  word,  a  man  that 
gave  7ns  heart  to  resort  early  to  the  Lord  that  made  him, 
and  prayed  before  the  most  High.  Who  wasfUed  with  the 
spirit  tf  understanding,  avid  poured  out  wise  sentences :  so 
that  many  shall  command  his  understanding:  and  so  long 
as  the  world  endureth,  it  shdU  not  be  blotted  out. 

May  it  sufiice  then  that  I  account  for  the  birth  of  this 
great  man  in  the  year  1638,  when  {he  artifices  of  wicked  and 
designing  sectarists  against  the  established  government  in 
church  and  state,  that  broke  out  at  last  into  the  grand  re- 
bellion, made  it  necessary  that  so  bright  an  assertor  of  both, 
as  he  proved  afterwards,  should  arise.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  South,  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  and  bom  at 
Hackney,  of  a  mother  whose  maiden  name  was  Berry, 
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descended  ftcm  the  family  of  the  Berrys  in  Kent :  so  that 
by  his  extraction  on  the  one  side,  which  we  trace  down 
horn  the  Souths  of  Kektone,  and  Eeilby  in  Linoohishire, 
(whereof  we  find  one  sir  Francis  of  that  name  to  be  the 
head,)  and  his  origin  on  the  othef,  much  celebrated  for 
the  productions  of  many  eminent  men,  (among  whom  sir 
John  Berry,  the  late  admiral  in  king  Charles  the  Ild^s 
rdgn,  that  commanded  the  Gloucester,  wherdn  king  James 
the  lid,  then  duke  of  York,  had  like  to  have  been  ship 
wrecked,  deserves  a  place,)  he  was  sufficiently  entitled  to 
the  name  and  quality  of  a  gentleman. 

In  the  year  1647,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  first  ru- 
diments of  learning  previous  thereunto  vdth  uncommon  suc- 
cess, we  find  Iiim  entered  one  of  the  king^s  scholars  in  the 
college  at  Westminster,  where  he  made  himself  remarkable 
the  following  year,  by  reading  the  Latin  prayers  in  the 
school,  on  the  day  of  king  Charles  the  first^s  martyrdom,  and 
praying  for  his  majesty  by  name :  so  that  he  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Richard  Busby,  who  cultivated  and  improved  so 
promising  a  genius  with  such  industry  and  encouragement 
for  four  years,  that,  after  the  expration  of  that  time,  he  was 
admitted,  an.  1651,  student  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford. 

He  was  elected  with  the  great  Mr.  John  Locke,  an  equal 
ornament  of  polite  and  abstruse  learning.  His  studentship, 
with  an  allowance  of  SOI.  per  ann.  from  his  mother,  and  the 
countenance  of  his  relation.  Dr.  John  South,  of  New  coll^;e, 
re^us  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue,  chanter  of  Salisbury, 
and  vicar  of  Writtle  in  Essex,  enabled  him  to  obtain  those 
acquirements  that  made  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  whole  university,  and  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the 
best  masters  of  humanity  and  other  studies,  by  the  quick 
progress  he  made  through  them. 

He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  he  com- 
pleted by  his  determination,  in  Lent  1654-5.  The  same 
year  he  wrote  a  Latin  copy  of  verses,  published  in  the  uni- 
versity book,  set  forth  to  congratulate  the  protector  Oliver 
Cromwell  upon  the  peace  then  concluded  with  the  Dutch ; 
upon  which  some  people  have  made  invidious  reflections,  as 
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if  contrary  to  the  sentimentit  he  aflterwards  espoused;  but 
these  are  to  be  told,  that  such  exercises  are  usually  imposed 
by  the  governors  of  colleges  upon  bachelors  of  arts  and 
undergraduates :  I  shall  forbear  to  be  particular  in  his,  as 
being  a  forced  comjdiment  to  the  usurper. 

Not  but  even  those  discover  a  certain  unwillingness  to  act 
in  favour  of  that  monster,  whom  even  the  inimitable  earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  grand  Rebellion,  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  and  title  of  a  Gloeious  Villain. 

After  he  had  thus  gained  the  applause  of  all  his  superi- 
ors, and  by  many  lengths  outstripped  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, by  his  well  digested  and  well  approved  exercises  pre- 
paratory Uiereunto,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
att&  in  June  1657,  not  without  some  opposition  from  Dr. 
John  Owen,  who  supplied  the  place  of  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  officiated  as  head  of  that  royal  foundation,  with 
other  sectaries  called  canons,  during  the  deprivation  and  ejec- 
tion of  the  legal  and  orthodox  members  of  the  said  chapter. 
This  man  (if  he  deiserves  the  name  of  one,  that  was  guilty 
of  a  voluntary  defection  from  the  church  established,  after 
he  had  regularly  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
testant  bishop,  contrary  to  the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  his 
rightful  and  lawful  prince,  and  his  obedience  that  was  due  to 
the  canons  of  die  church)  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  clergy 
who  joined  with  the  rebels  in  parliament  assembled,  that 
dethroned  their  natural  liege  lord  and  king,  and  altered  the 
form  of  government  in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and 
in  recompence  of  his  zeal  for  that  end,  after  the  martyrdom 
of  his  royal  sovereign,  had  been  gifted  with  this  undeserved 
promotion.  In  gratitude  for  which,  if  that  word  may  be 
applied  to  creatures  divested  of  all  qualities  that  point  to- 
wards the  least  symptoms  of  humanity,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  bestir  himself  heartily  for  what  was  then  called  the 
good  old  causCy  against  all  those  who  should  swerve  or  de- 
viate from  it,  especially  such  as  should  be  found  peccant 
against  the  orders  of  the  Directory,  and  should  be  unwar- 
rantably, according  to  pretended  laws  then  in  being,  found 
in  episcopal  meetings,  making  use  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
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Among  these  was  this  our  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  artSj  being  excited  thereqnto  by  the  example  of 
Mr.  John  Fell,  of  the  same  college  with  him,  but  of  much 
longer  standing,  and  ejected  by  the  commissioners  authorized 
thereunto  from  the  council  of  state;  and  was  caught  in  the 
▼exy  act  of  worshipping  Grod  after  the  manner  and  form  of  the 
church  of  England ;  whereupon  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  then 
▼ice-chanoellor,  and  had  been  invested  with  that  character 
some  years  before,  was  pleased  to  express  himself  very  se- 
verely, and  after  threatening  him  with  expulsion,  if  be 
should  be  guilty  of  the  like  practices  again,  to  tell  him, 
that  ^<  He  could  do  no  less  in  graUtude  to  his  highness  the 
*^  piotector,  and  his  other  great  friends  who  had  thought 
^  him  worthy  of  the  dignities  be  then  stood  possessed  of.^ 
To  whidi  Mr.  South  made  this  grave,  but  very  smart  reply : 
^  Gratitude  among  firiends  is  like  credit  amongst  tradesmen ; 
^  it  keeps  business  up,  and  maintains  the  correspondence : 
^^  and  we  pay  not  so  much  out  of  a  principle  that  we  ought 
**  to  discharge  our  debts,  as  to  secure  ourselves  a  place  to 
^  be  trusted  another  time  :^  and  in  answer  to  the  doctoi^s 
making  use  of  the  protector^s  and  his  other  great  finends* 
names,  sud,  *^  Commonwealths  put  a  value  upon  meyi,  as 
**  well  as  money;  and  we  are  forced  to  take  them  both,  not 
'*  by  weighty  but  according  as  they  are  pleased  to  siamp 
*'  them,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  the  coin  i^  by  which  he 
exasperated  him  two  different  ways,  and  made  him  his  ene- 
my ever  after ;  as  he  verified  his  own  sayings,  which  were 
frequently  appUed  by  him  to  his  fellow  students,  viz. 
^  That  few  people  have  the  wisdom  to  like  reproofs  that 
**  would  do  them  good,  better  than  praises  that  do  them 
"  hurt'' 

But  though  the  doctor  did  what  he  could  to  shew  his 
resentment  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  majority  of  those 
in  whose  power  it  was  to  g^ve  him  the  degree  he  had 
regularly  waited  the  usual  terms  for,  was  an  overmatch  to 
aD  oppoation ;  and  he  had  it  conferred  on  him.  This  en- 
abled him  some  time  after  to  pay  the  doctor  in  his  own 
€»in,  and  to  let  him  know,  that  he  likewise  was  not  without 
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a  will  to  use  means,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  for 
requiting  an  injury ;  and  notwithstanding  he  could  readily 
forgive,  oould  not  forget  an  ill  turn.  For  when  this  vice- 
chancellor  took  upon  him  to  stand  as  candidate  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  university,  and  in  order  thereunto  had 
renounced  his  holy  orders,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
gain  his  purpose,  Mr.  South  so  managed  matters  with  the 
doctors,  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters  of  arts,  the  dec- 
tors,  that  he  was  very  difficultly  returned,  and,  after  a  few 
days  ffltting  in  the  house,  had  his  election  declared  null  and 
void,  because  his  renunciation  was  not  reputed  valid. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  story,  which  Dr.  South 
told  a  friend  of  mine,  concerning  the  said  Owen ;  who, 
at  his  bdng  soon  after  removed  firom  his  place  of  vice-chan- 
cellor by  the  chancellor  Richard,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  firom  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary'*s,  which  was  cleansed  of 
him  and  the  rebel  Goodwin,  president  of  St  Mary  Magda- 
len^s  college,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  cried  out,  ^^  I  have 
<^  built  seats  at  Mary^s ;  let  the  doctors  find  auditors,  for  I 
^<  will  preach  at  Peter'^s  :^  thereby  insinuating,  that  none  but 
he  could  have  full  congregations.  Though,  whatever  were 
his  thoughts  of  the  affecdons  of  those  who  were  misled  by 
his  doctrines,  the  very  selfsame  opiniative  man  found 
himself  very  much  out  in  his  conjectures  of  abiding  at 
Christ  Church,  or  of  preaching  at  St.  Peter's  long;  for  he 
was  ejected  firom  his  deanery  at  the  latter  end  of  the  yea^ 
1669  by  the  government,  that  was  then  paving  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family;  and  soon  after 
succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Fell,  who  first  was  installed  canon 
of  Christ  Chiurch,  in  the  room  of  Ralph  Button,  M.  A.  and 
formerly  of  Merton  college,  by  the  commissioners  appcunied 
by  the  king ;  Mr.  South  having  the  orator^s  plac«  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  disnussion  of  the  said 
Button. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  digression,  which  the  reader^s 
patience,  it  is  hoped,  will  for^ve,  for  its  brevity.  Mr.  An* 
thony  k  Wood,  the  famous  antiquary,  in  his  Athenae  Oji* 
onienses,  ^ves  us  to  understand,  that  this  Ralph  Button,  at 
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his  election  into  his  fellowship  of  Merton-eoUegey  which  he 
guned  solely  hy  his  merit,  white  others  that  were  chosen 
with  him  obtained  ibeas  by  favour  and  the  custom  of  .se- 
niority, gave  occasitMi  for  a  notable  pun  made  by  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  then  rector  of  Exeter  college,  who  said,  <^  That  all 
«  that  were  elected  besides  him  were  not  worth  a  Button.'' 
The  said  gentleman  afterwards  succeeded  to  a  canonry 
of  Christ  Church,  in  the  room  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond,  who  was  removed  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times ;  and  at  his  own  ejection  afterwards  by  the  commis- 
«oners  appointed  by  the  king,  upon  his  majesty's  most  happy 
restomtion,  while  his  goods  were  carrying  out  of  possession, 
upon  hearing  the  two  bells  rin^ng  for  canonical  prayers  in 
Christ  Church,  cried,  ^<  There  now  go  the  mass  belLs ;  and 
'<  let  those  that  are  affected  that  way  go  to  the  church ;  for 
*^  be  sure  I  shall  not."  He  went  firom  Oxford  to  Islington, 
near  London,  where  he  continued  a  dissenting  teacher  and 
a  schoolmaster  till  the  year  1680,  when  he  died,  and  was 
buried  with  his  son  (who  departed  this  life  at  the  same  time) 
in  Islington  church. 

In  1659  Mr.  South,  after  having  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders  the  year  before,  according  to  die  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  England,  (then  abolished,)  by  a  regular, 
though  deprived  bishop,  was  pitched  upon  to  preach  the  as- 
size sermcm  before  the  judges.  For  which  end,  he  took  his 
text  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  ver.  S3. 
Whosoever  shaB  deny  me  befbre  men^  him  will  I  cdso  deny 
before  my  FoiOier  which  is  in  heaoen.  This  sermon  was 
called  by  him.  Interest  deposed^  and  Truth  restored^  &c. 
and  had  this  remarkable  paragraph  in  it  ccmceming  the 
teadiers  of  those  days,  viz>  ^^  When  such  men  preach  of  self- 
^  denial  and  humility,  I  cannot  but  think  of  Seneca,  who 
^'  praised  poverty,  and  that  very  safely,  in  the  midst  of  his 
*'  great  riches  and  gardens,  and  even  exhorted  the  world  to 
'<  throwaway  their  gold,  perhaps  (as  one  well  conjectures)  that 
'^  he  might  gather  it  up :  so  these  desire  men  to  be  humble, 
<'  that  they  may  domineer  without  opposition.  But  it  is  an 
^^  easy  matter  to  commend  patience,  when  there  is  no  danger 
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**  of  any  trials,  to  extol  humility  in  the  midst  of  honours, 
"  to  be^  a  £BBt  after  dinner*.** 

In  the  close  of  the  said  sermon,  after  having  applied  him- 
self to  the  judges  with  proper  exhortations,  that  bespoke  his 
intrepidity  of  soul,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  in 
these  words ;  **  If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  ooiuage 
<<  in  the  despised,  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when 
'^  his  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands 
^*  and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened,  and 
**  even  broke,  and  his  worship  extirpated  in  a  mockery, 
<*  that  his  honour  may  be  advanced.  Well,  to  establish  our 
"  hearts  in  duty,  let  us  beforehand  propose  to  ourselves  the 
**  worst  that  can  happen.  Should  God  in  his  judgment  suf- 
<*  fer  England  to  be  transformed  into  a  Munster ;  should  the 
*^  faithful  be  everywhere  massacred ;  shiihild  the  places  of 
*^  learning  be  demolished,  and  our  colleges  reduced  not  only 
*^  (as  one  in  his  zeal  would  have  it^)  to  three,  but  to  none ; 
<*  yet,  assuredly,  hell  is  worse  than  all  this,  and  is  the  portion 
'*  of  such  as  deny  Christ :  therefore  let  our  discourage- 
**  ments  be  what  they  will,  loss  of  places,  loss  of  estates, 
*<  loss  of  life  and  relations,  yet  still  this  sentence  stands  rati- 
<<  fied  in  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  Cursed  be  that  man  that  for 
<*  any  of  these  shall  desert  the  truth,  and  deny  his  Lord.**^ 

To  return  to  Mr.  South :  He  was  not  made  university 
orator  till  the  tenth  of  August  1660,  after  he  had  preached 
a  most  excellent  sermon  to  the  king's  commissioners,  on  the 
S!9th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  called,  77^  Scribe  instrucUdy 
from  Matth.  xiii.  ver.  52.  Therefbre  every  scribe  which  is 
instructed  unio  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  an  househoider^  which  bringethjbrth  out  of  his  trea^ 
sure  things  new  and  old:  for  which  he  was  highly  ap- 
plauded  for  many  excellent  and  sarcastical  expressions 
against  the  sectarists,  late  in  power.  Among  other  expres- 
sions, nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, and  to  ^the  purpose, 

•  Very  credibly  reported  to  have  ermv,  the  perfidious  cauae  of  Pen- 
been  dooe  in  an  independent  con-  niddock*it  death,  and  some  time  after 
gregation  at  Ojcon.  high  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire. 

^  Unton  Croke,  a  colonel  in  the 
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than  when  he  qpeaks  of  the  quahfieatioo  of  a  scribe  in  these 
words: 

<<  Qualification,^  says  he, ''  which  is  an  habitual  prepa- 
'<  raticm  by  study,  exercise,  and  due  improvement  of  the 
*'  same.  Powers  act  but  weakly  and  irregularly,  till  they 
*^  are  heightened  and  perfected  by  th^  haUts.  A  well  radi- 
**  cated  habit,  in  a  lively,  vegete  faculty,  is  like  an  appk  of 
**  gold  in  a  picture  of  stiver;  it  is  perfection  upon  perfec- 
**  tion ;  it  is  a  coat  c^  mail  upon  our  armour ;  and,  in  a  word, 
**  it  is  the  raising  of  the  soul  at  least  one  story  higher;  for  take 
*<  off  but  the  wheels,  and  the  powers  in  all  their  operations 
^  will  drive  but  heavily.  Now  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
*'  books,  or  for  a  man  to  have  his  divinity  in  his  pocket,  or 
*^  upon  the  shelf,  but  he  must  have  mastered  his  nodcms, 
*<  till  they  even  incorporate  into  his  mind,  so  as  to  be  able 
^*  to  produce  and  wield  them  upon  all  occasions ;  and  not, 
*^  when  a  difficulty  is  proposed,  and  a  performance  enjoined, 
'*  to  say,  that  he  will  consult  such  and  such  authors.  For 
**  this  is  not  to  be  a  divine,  who  is  rather  to  be  a  walking 
^  library  than  a  walking  index.  As,  to  go  no  farther  than 
^  the  similitude  in  the  text,  we  should  not  account  him  a 
<<  good  and  generous  housekeeper,  who  should  not  have  aU 
"  ways  something  of  standing  provi«<m  by  him,  so  as  never 
«  to  be  surprised,  but  that  he  should  still  be  found  able  to 
^*  treat  his  finend  at  least,  though  perhaps  not  always  pre- 
*'  sently  to  feast  him.  So  the  scribe  here  spoken  of  should 
^*  have  an  inward,  lasting  fulness  and  sufficiency,  to  sup* 

port  and  bear  him  up,  espedally  when  present  per- 
<*  formanoe  urges,  and  actual  preparation  can  be  but  short. 
'^  Thus  it  is  not  tlie  oil  in  the  wick,  but  in  the  vessel,  which 
<*  must  feed  the  lamp.  The  former  indeed  may  cause  a 
*'  present  blase,  but  it  is  the  latter  which  must  give  a  lasting 
**  lig^t.  It  is  not  the  spending-money  a  man  has  in  his 
<*  pocket,  but  his  hoards  in  the  chest  or  in  the  bank,  which 
<«  must  make  him  rich.  A  dying  man  has  his  breath  in  his 
^<  nostrils,  but  to  have  it  in  the  lungs  is  that  which  must 
'^  preserve  life.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  raked  up  a  few 
*^  notions  here  and  there,  or  to  rally  all  one^s  little  utmost 
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^  into  one  disooune,  which  can  constitute  a  divine,  or  give 
*^  a  man  stock  enough  to  set  up  with ;  any  more  than  a  sol- 
^*  dier  who  had  filled  his  snapsack  should  thereupon  set' up 
*<  for  keepng  house.  No,  a  man  would  then  quickly  be 
^  drained,  his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting 
^'  in  ordinary  converse,  and  he  would  be  in  danger  of  meet- 
<*  ing  with  the  same  company  twice.  And  therefore  there 
<*  must  be  store,  plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn  broker 
<*  in  divinity,  and  having  run  the  round  of  a  beaten,  ex- 
'*  hausted  common-place,  be  forced  to  stand  still,  or  go 
**  the  same  roimd  over  again ;  pretending  to  his  auditors, 
^<  that  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  hear  the  same  truths  often 
*<  inculcated  to  them ;  though  I  humbly  conceive,  that  to 
'<  inculcate  the  same  truths  is  not  of  necesaty  to  repeat  the 
'^  same  words.  And  therefore,  to  avoid  such  beggarly  pre- 
''  tences,  there  must  be  habitual  preparation  to  the  work  we 
*^  are  now  speaking  of.^ 

Again,  speaking  of  the  malignants  in  the  times  of  the 
same  unnatural  rebellion,  he  says, ''  There  was  no  saving  of 
"  life  with  those  men,  without  pur^ng  away  the  estate.*" 

Then,  describing  the  teachers  of  those  days,  he  declares, 
that  *'  first  of  all  they  seize  upon  some  text ;  from  whence 
'^  they  draw  something,  (which  they  call  doctrine;)  and  well 
^^  may  it  be  said  to  be  dratcn  from  the  words,  forasmuch  as 
*<  it  seldom  naturally  Jlows  or  results  from  them.  In  the 
<*  next  place,  bdng  thus  provided,  they  branch  it  into  se- 
^*  veral  heads,  perhaps  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  upwards. 
**  Whereupon,  for  the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to 
^*  some  trusty  concordance,  which  never  Jails  them,  and,  by 
'^  the  help  of  that,  they  range  8ix  or  seven  scriptures  under 
*^  each  head :  which  scriptures  they  prosecute  one  by  one ; 
*^  first  amplifying  and  enlairging  upon  one  for  scmie  con- 
*^  sideraUe  time,  till  they  have  spoiled  it ;  and  then,  that 
**  being  done,  they  pass  to  another,  which  in  its  tu/mh^mxt- 
**  fers  accordingly.  And  these  impertinent  and  unpremedi- 
"  tated  enlargements  they  look  upon  as  the  motions,  effectSy 
^<  and  breathings  qfthe  Spirit,  and  therefore  much  beyond 
<*  those  carnal  ordinance  t^ sense  and  reason,  supported 
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*^  by  industiy  and  study ;  and  ibia  ihey  csXla^arnngftagf  of 
^^  preachings  as  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  way  to  save 
'*  much  labour,  and  nothing  ^,  that  I  know  of.^   HAd. 

Some  time  after  this,  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  and  chancellor  of  the  umveraity 
of  Oxford,  in  oonaderation  of  a  speech  spoken  by  him, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  posthumous  works  hereunto  an- 
nexed, at  his  investiture  into  the  last  high  dignity,  did  him 
the  honour  of  taking  him  for  his  domestic  chi^lain^  whereby 
he  was  in  the  road  to  church  preferments,  and  was  installed 
prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  March  80, 1663. 
He  likewise,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  fircmi,  and  the  desire  of 
the  said  earl,  his  patron,  stood  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  on  the  first  of  October  in  the  same  year ; 
and  obtained  it  by  a  majority  of  the  convocation  house, 
though  strenuous  opposition  was  made  against  the  grant  of 
that  favour  by  the  bachelors  of  divinity  and  masters  of 
arts,  who  were  against  such  a  conoesuon,  by  reason  that  he 
was  a  master  of  arts  but  of  six  years  standing ;  after  a  scru* 
tiny,  it  being  accordingly  pronounced  granted  by  the  se- 
nior proctor,  Nathaniel  Crew,  M.  A.  fellow  of  linooln  col- 
lege, and  now  lord  bishop  of  Durham  :  in  consequence  of 
which,  by  the  double  presentation  of  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Sa- 
vilian  pnrfessor  of  geometry,  he  was  instantly  first  admitted 
bachelor,  then  doctor  in  divinity. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  the  doctor  was  made  choice 
of  to  preach  a  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  a  chapel;  in 
the  preface  to  which  are  these  remarkable  expressions: 
<^  After  the  happy  expiration  of  those  times  which  had  re^ 
^^  firmed  so  many  churches  to  the  ground,  and  in  which 
^'  men  used  to  express  their  honour  to  God  and  their  al- 
'^  l^;iance  to  their  prince  the  same  way,  demolishing  the 
"  palaces  of  the  one,  and  the  temples  of  the  other ;  it  is  now 
<<  our  glory  and  felicity,  that  God  has  changed  men^s  tem- 
'*  pars  with  the  times,  and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed 
**  a  spirit  of  piilling  down,  by  a  miraculous  revolution ;  re- 
«  dudng  many  from  the  head  of  a  triumphant  rebellion  to 
*<  their  old  condition  of  masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  that 
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**  in  this  capacity  they  might  repair  what,  as  colonds  and 
<*  captains,  they  had  ruined  and  defaced. 

**  But  still  it  is  strange  to  see  any  ecdenasUcal  pile,  not 
<<  by  ecclesiastical  cost  and  influence  rising  above  ground, 
«<  espedally  in  an  age  in  which  men^s  mouths  are  open 
**  against  the  church,  but  their  hands  are  shut  towards  it ;  an 
<'  age  in  which,  respecting  the  generality  of  men,  we  might 
**  as  soon  expect  stones  to  be  made  bread,  as  to  be  made 
*^  churches.  But  the  more  epidemical  and  prevailing  this 
*^  evil  is,  the  more  honourable  are  those  who  stand  and 
*^  shine  as  exceptions  from  the  common  pracdce :  and  may 
**  such  places,  built  for  the  divine  worship,  derive  an  honour 
*'  and  a  blesang  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as  great  and 
**  lasting  as  the  curse  and  infamy  that  never  fails  to  rest 
*<  upon  the  sacrilegious  violators  of  them ;  and  a  greater,  I 
'^  am  sure,  I  need  not,  I  cannot  wish.*^ 

On  the  29th  of  the  month  of  December,  1670,  the  doctor 
was  instaUed  a  canon  c^  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  being  the 
fifth  rightful  incumbent  of  the  third  stall  ever  since  the 
foundation  in  1549,  vacant  by  the  death  of  I^.  Richard 
Gardiner,  at  the  request  of  whose  execntors  he  wrote  the 
following  epitaph,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dormitory  on 
the  north  side  of  that  cathedral  church. 

H.  s.  r. 

Venerabilis  Vir 

Richardus  Gardiner,  S.T.P. 

Eccleaie  hojos  primuro  Alumnas, 

Deio  Canonicna; 

Quo  in  manere. 

Cum  din  se  magna  cum  lande  exercuisset, 

Migore  eodem  cessit : 

Fanatioorum  furoribuiy  foitunis  omnilias  ezntos 

Ut  fidem  quam  Deo  etPrincipi  o61igarerat» 

Iliibatam  retineret 

PosUiminio  tandem  restitutos, 

Eadem  Constantia  qua  ereptas  aprererat  opes, 

Contemnebat  aflluentes 

Munificentia  siquidem  perenoi, 

£t  Aqunductos  quern  bic  lod  itnizerat  smnla, 

Ecdesiam  banc, 

Patriam  aoam  Herefordiam, 
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Copaatoty 

Amicot, 

Pnaperes 

Cumulatiuime  perfudit. 

0eroam 

Mcritis  juxU  atque  annis  pleoas, 

Viridi  lenecta,  leDsibciBqije  integris, 

Piam  animam  Deo  reddidit ; 

Deoembr.  xx. 

A.  Salut  cId  I3CLXX. 

JEtat.  HUB  Lxxix. 

I  should  have  observed,  before  this  period  of  time,  that 
the  doctor  caused  a  poem  of  his  (entitled  Musica  Incantans, 
woe  Poema  exprimens  MtuiciB  Vires,  Juvenem  in  Insaniam 
adigenHsy  et  Murid  inde  Pericukm)  to  be  printed  at  the 
request  of  his  very  good  friend  Dr.  John  Fell,  in 'the 
year  1667,  though   written  in  1655,  when   he  was  ba- 
dielor  of  arts,  and  that  this  was  highly  applauded;  as  the 
work  of  an  extraordinary  genius  and  a  very  ready  wit, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  language,  and  the  quickness  of  its 
turns;  but  the  taste  of  the  present  age  being  contrary  to 
what  it  was  in  those  days,  and  less  given  to  flourishes  of  that 
nature,  I  make  it  my  choice  not  to  be  particular  as  to  any 
quotations  from  it,  since  the  doctor,  to  his  dying  day,  has 
regretted  the  publication  of  it,  as  a  juvenile  and  unmo- 
mentary  performance.    I  should  also  have  acquainted  the 
reader,  that  the  doctor  was  before  this  possessed  of  752.  per 
ann.  lands  of  inheritance,  as  of  a  copyhold  estate  of  inherit- 
ance  in  the  manor  of  Cantlors  alias  Cantlow,  in  Kentish 
Town,  Middlesex,  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  not  bdng 
able  to  account  for  the  year  in  which  he  died,  must  ask 
leave  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 

John  Sobieski,  grand  marshal  of  Poland,  having  been 
elected  to  fill  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  on  account  of  his 
great  merits,  and  notable  achievements  in  war  against  the 
infidels  and  other  enemies,  on  the  death  of  king  Michael 
Wiesnowiski,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a 
Frenchman  at  Zamoisk,  his  Britannic  majesty,  two  years 
after  the  said  choice,  which  was  made  in  1674,  gave  creden- 
tials to  the  honourable  Lawrence  Hyde,  esq.  son  to  the  late 
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lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  to  act  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  compliment  that  king  thereupon,  and  to  make  pre- 
sents to  his  new-bom  daughter  the  princess  Teresa  Cune- 
gunda,  (now  dectress  of  Bavaria,)  to  whom  his  majesty  had 
some  time  before  stood  godfather  by  proxy.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Hyde,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission,  provided  himself 
with  a  most  sumptuous  equipage ;  and  out  of  his  very  great 
respect  to  Dr.  South,  who  had  radeared  himself  to  that 
noble  person  by  being  his  tutor,  would  needs  take  him  with 
him  in  the  quality  of  his  chaplain ;  which  the  doctor  very 
readily  agreed  to,  being  of  a  very  curious  and  inquisitive 
temper,  and  dedrous  of  being  an  eyewitness  of  the  posture 
of  affairs  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  his  own.  What  im- 
{Nrov^Qoents  he  made  by  these  inqmries  may  be  best  seen  by 
an  account  of  his,  directed  to  Dr.  Edward  Pooocke,  then 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
canons  of  Christ  Chiu'ch ;  who,  though  of  much  longer 
standing  than  the  doctor,  by  his  first  entrance  upoti  that 
dignity  in  the  year  1648,  took  such  a  liking  to  his  conver- 
sation, as  to  hold  a  most  intimate  finendship  with  him.  The 
said  narrative  runs  thus,  and  is  copied  from  Dr.  South'^s 
original  manuscript 

My  be&t  Friend  J  and  most  honoured  Instructor^ 
TO  keep  my  word  with  you,  ^hich  I  gave  at  Combury, 
when  we  last  parted,  I  send  herein  some  account  of  my 
voyage  and  travels,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  country, 
inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  whereof 
I  have  been  a  cursory,  and,  I  fear,  but  too  curious  an  in- 
vestigator; though  I  do  it  with  hope,  that  you,  who  have 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  £astem  world,  by  what  you 
have  commimicated  to  me  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Turkish  court,  Palestine,  &c.  will  pardon^  my  falling  infi- 
nitely short  of  you  in  my  description  of  one  of  the  northern 
kingdoms,  whereof  your  avocations  elsewhere  may  not  have 
allowed  you  the  attainment  of  so  just  a  description. 

My  lord  ambassador  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  on  board 
the  Tyger  man  of  war,  with  the  Swallow  in  cpmpany,  and 
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some  merehant  ships  under  crnivoy,  on  the  11th  of  June 
last;  and  after  having  stayed  some  few  days  in  the  Sound, 
to  despatch  messages  with  compliments  to  the  courts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  cast  anchor  before  Dantzick  on  the 
11th  of  August,  where  he  was  received  under  a  discharge  of 
the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  was  the  next  day  con- 
ducted to  an  audience  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  (who  had 
made  a  journey  thither,  while  the  king  her  husband  was  in 
the  field,)  wherrai  he  paid  her  majesty  the  usual  devoirs  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  master,  and  presented  the  young 
princess  her  daughter  with  a  very  rich  jewel,  and  a  cross  of 
diamonds  of  great  value* 

He  afterwards,  with  a  very  magnificent  retinue,  set  for- 
ward for  Poland,  and  was  received  by  the  king  in  his  camp 
near  Leopol  in  Russia,  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
kindness  suitable  to  his  character  and  person,  where  his  ma- 
jesty  did  him  the  honour  of  sending  some  of  his  chief  offi- 
cers to  shew,  hrm  the  army,  and  their  way  of  encamping. 
Having  mentioned  Leopol,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
palatinate  of  Rusna,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  tell  you, 
that  this  city  is  large  and  well  fortified,  having  two  castles, 
one  within  the  walls,  and  one  without,  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commands  the  town ;  both  which,  together  with  the 
city,  were  founded  by  Leo  duke  of  Russia,  about  the  year 
IfBSQ.  The  archbishop  of  this  see  is  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral lord  of  his  (fiocese.  Here  also  reade  an  Armenian 
archbishop,  and  a  Russian  bishop,  depending  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  with  several  churches  belon^ng  to 
each  bishopric  The  Armenian  Roman  Catholics  have  in- 
halnted  here  time  out  of  mind,  and  are  governed  wholly  by 
their  own  prelate,  enjoying  very  great  privileges  on  account 
cxf  the  confflderable  commerce  they  maintain  with  the  Per- 
sians and  other  eastern  people.  This  city  likewise  g^ves 
great  encouragement  to  learned  men,  who  are  very  ci^y 
recdved  by  their  academy,  which  is  supplied  with  professors 
{pom  that  of  Cracow;  though,  firom  what  I  could  find  from 
those  professors  themselves,  and  the  very  bishops  too,  they 
had  as  little  furniture  that  way  in  their  own  persons  (except 
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an  insight  into  the  L»dn  tmigiie)  as  acme  of  the  meaneat 
of  our  Welsh  clergjr.  The  cfaiuehea  here  are  gexkenHj 
fur  and  well  buik,  and  abound  with  all  kinds  ci  costly 
ornaments. 

The  peace  being  happily  concluded,  to  the  adTsntage  of 
Poland,  between  his  majesty  and  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
whereof  his  excellency  Mr.  Hyde  had  no  small  share  of  the 
management,  the  king  returned  in  November  to  Zolkiew, 
his  own  patrimony,  which  is  a  town  in  Russia,  adorned  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  and  intermixed  with  several  deli^tfiil 
gardens,  with  a  fair  churcji  in  the  middle  of  it,  buUt  with 
various  sorts  of  marble,  and  whither  the  ambassador  waiting 
upon  him,  had  his  puUic  audience  there  in  a  most  solemn 
manner.  He  was  first  carried  in  the  lunge's  coach,  attended 
by  six  of  his  own,  twenty-four  pages  and  footmen  in  rich 
liveries,  and  sixty  odd  coaches  of  the  diief  nolnUty.  When 
arrived  at  the  court,  he  was  received  by  the  chief  numJial 
(who  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lord  diamberlain)  at  the  stura'* 
foot  of  the  palace,  and  conducted  to  his  majesty,  who  re- 
c^ved  him  standing  under  a  canopy.  Whereupon  his  excel- 
lency delivered  his  master^s  compliments  in  a  Latin  speedi  % 
in  whieh  he  gave  assurances  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain^s 
inviolable  attachment  to  that  prinoe'*s  interests,  congratulated 
him  upon  the  last  treaty  of  peace  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion with  the  infidels,  and  made  overtures  to  enter  into 
such  alliances  with  the  crown  and  repuUic  of  Poland,  as 
should  be  judged  most  condudve  to  the  honour  and  safe^  of 
both  nations. 

To  this  his  Polish  majesty  gave  a  very  agreeable  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  in  the  same  kuiguage,  which  he  had  readily 
ad  unguent^  and  caused  the  ambassador  afterwards  to  ut 
down  at  the  same  table  with  him,  where  he  was  attended  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state  standing;  it  being  a  cust(»n  in 
Poland  to  admit  none  to  that  honour  but  the  princes  of  the 
blood. 

This  king  is  a  very  well  spdcen  prince,  very  easy  of  ac- 

<  This  speech  was  writtea  in  Engiiali  by  Mr.  Hyde,  and  taiued  into  ele- 
gant Latin  by  Dr.  Soatb. 
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oessy  and  extreme  civil,  having  most  of  the  qualities  requi- 
site to  form  a  complete  gentleman.  He  is  not  only  well 
versed  in  all  military  affairs,  but  likewise,  through  the 
means  of  a  French  education,  very  opulently  stor^  with 
all  polite  and  scholastical  learning.  Besides  his  own  tongue, 
the  Sclavonian,  he  understands  the  Latin,  Froich,  Italian, 
German,  and  Turkish  languages :  he  delights  much  in  na- 
tural history,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  phyac;  he  is  wont  to 
reprimand  die  clergy  for  not  admitting  the  modem  philo- 
sophy, such  as  Le  Grand^s  and  CartesiusX  into  the  univer- 
sities and  schools,  and  loves  to  hear  people  discourse  of 
those  matters,  and  has  a  particular  talent  to  set  people  about 
him  very  artfully  by  the  ears,  that  by  their  disputes  he 
mi^t  be  directed,  as  it  happened  once  or  twice  during  this 
embassy,  where  he  shewed  a  poignancy  of  wit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dispute  held  between  the  Ushop  of  Posen'and 
father  de  la  Motte,  a  Jesuit  and  his  Majesty^s  confessor, 
that  gave  me  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  parts. 

As  for  what  relates  to  his  majesty^s  person,  he  is  a  tall 
and  corpulent  prince,  large  faced,  and  full  eyes,  and  goes 
always  in  the  same  dress  with  his  subjects,  with  his  hair  cut 
round  about  his  ears  like  a  monk,  and  wears  a  fur  cap,  but 
extraordinary  rich  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  large  whiskers, 
and  no  neckcloth.  A  long  robe  hangs  down  to  his  heels,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  coat,  and  a  waistcoat  under  that,  of  the 
same  length,  tied  dose  about  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  He 
never  wears  any  gloves ;  and  this  long  coat  is  of  strong  scar- 
let doth,  lined  in  the  winter  with  rich  fur,  but  in  summer  only 
with  silk.  Instead  of  shoes,  he  always  wears,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  Turkey-leather  boots,  with  very  thin  soles,  and 
hollow  deep  heels,  made  of  a  blade  of  silver  bent  hoop-wise 
into  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  He  carries  always  a  large 
sdmetar  by  his  side,  the  sheath  equally  flat  and  broad  from 
the  handle  to  the  bottom,  and  curiously  set  widi  diamonds. 

His  nugesty  married  Mary  de  la  Grange,  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Arquien,  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the 
thitme^  made  cardinal  in  complaisance  to  his  majesty.  This 
lady,  who  was  but  ten  cmt  twelve  years  old  when  she  came 
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from  France  into  this  kingdom  with  LadisUus  king  of 
Poland^s  queen,  was  at  first  made  maid  of  honour  to  her  ma- 
jesty,  being  very  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  married  to 
prince  Zamoiski,  who  soon  left  her  a  widow  with  a  jointure 
of  about  SOOW.  per  annum.  She  was  afterwards  married,  in 
Casimir^s  reign,  to  this  John  Sobieski,  then  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  was  not  willing  to  take  her  in  wedlock,  until 
the  king  had  promised  that  he  would  give  him  oonaderaUe 
places :  which  he  accordingly,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  quean, 
did ;  for  he  made  him  great  marshal  and  great  general  of 
Poland,  which  gave  him  authority  and  interest  enough  to 
make  himself  king,  and  her  queen ;  so  that  this  marriage 
was  the  occasion  of  his  rise  in  the  world ;  which  he  was  so 
sensible  of,  that  he  refused  to  be  divorced  from  her,  as  the 
diet  would  have  persuaded  him  to  do,  soon  after  his  election. 

The  queen  is  now  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  though 
she  appears  not  to  be  much  above  twenty:  she  is  always  at^ 
tired  after  the  French  mode,  as  all  the  Polish  ladies  iffe,  and 
speaks  the  Polish  knguage  full  as  well  as  her  own  natural 
tongue ;  which,  with  her  sweet  temper,  refined  sense,  and 
majestic  air,  has,  since  her  accession  to  the  throne,  gamed 
her  such  afiection  with  the  Poles,  such  influence  over 
the  king,  and  such  interest  lately  am<»ig  the  senators,  that 
she  manages  all  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence,  and  that  to 
the  advantage  of  her  native  country  France,  who  is  very 
muclyndebted  to  her  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Poles  in 
taking  part  with  the  emperor,  and  their  forwardness  in 
striking  up  the  late  peace  with  Turkey  and  its  dependents* 

Thus  far  by  way  of  remark  on  the  persons  and  accom- 
plishments of  their  majesties,  and  the  manner  of  our  recep- 
tion  at  court  I  am  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  the 
most  principal  places  in  tins  kingdom,  which  my  lord  am- 
bassador gave  me  an  opportunity  of  surveying,  by  leaving 
me  behind  (at  my  own  request)  after  his  return  into  Eng- 
land through  Silesia,  Austria,  and  the  empire,  and  to  give  a 
succinct  and  fiuthful  account  of  their  economy  in  ^desi* 
astical  as  well  as  civil  affairs. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  a  division  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
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kingdom,  which  is  branched  out  into  eight  distinct  provinces, 
and  these  into  various  palatinates ;  neither  shall  I  extend 
my  observations  further  than  to  such  cities  and  towns  whi- 
ther my  curiosity  led  me,  as  they  are  places  of  note,  and  re- 
sorted to  as  such  by  the  most  knowing  and  intelligent  tra- 
vellers. These  are,  Cracow,  in  Upper  or  Lesser  Poland,  its 
chief  metropolis  and  imiversity ;  and  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  its 
aster  university,  (like  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge,)  and  also 
Posen,  Gnesna,  Lowitz,  Warsaw,  Thorn,  Marienburgh,  and 
Dantack. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  Cracow  is  a  famous  city,  seated 
in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  Weissel,  by  whidi  merchandises 
are  transported  to  Dantzick.  It  takes  its  name  from  Cracus, 
one  of  the  first  dukes  of  Poland ;  and  considering  the  stateli- 
ness  both  of  its  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  great 
plenty  of  all  manner  of  necessaries,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
most  towns  of  either  Germany  or  Italy.  It  is  encompassed 
with  a  very  high  wall,  and  flanked  round  with  high  towers, 
with  a  broad  deep  ditch  walled  round  likewise,  and  a  stately 
castle,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  founded  on  a  rock, 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Vistula.  It  is  a  large  stone 
bcdiding,  consisting  of  two  wings  magnificently  raised  about 
a  square  court,  having  galleries  supported  with  pillars,  and 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  The  king^s  apartments, 
with  some  others,  are  adorned  with  divers  curious  paintings 
taSA  statues ;  and  the  country  round  about  affords  one  of 
the  most  delightftd  prospects  in  Europe.  Here  is  a  ca- 
thedral c^  St  Stanislaus,  protector  of  Poland ;  in  which  a 
late  Unhop  of  Cracow,  Martin  Szyscovius,  repaired  and 
beautiied  his  tomb,  which  before  had  been  all  of  silver.  This, 
Sigismund  III.  and  his  son  Uladislaus  VII.  (as  pompous  in- 
scriptions tell  us)  greatly  augmented,  bestowing  on  it  many 
offerings  of  gold  and  rilver  vessels.  Si^smiind  I.  also,  in 
honour  of  this  saint,  built  a  silver  altar  near  his  tomb,  be- 
stowing on  it  several  golden  crucifixes,  and  as  many  vest- 
ments richly  bedecked  with  gems  of  all  sorts.  His  daughter 
Anne,  likewise  wife  to  king  Stephen,  built  another  silver 
altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  whose  roof  is  all 
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gilded,  and  wheran  the  kings  of  Poland  are  wont  to  be 
interred. 

This  cathedral  is  principally  to  be  noted  for  its  chapter 
and  treasury;  and  the  bishop  of  it  is  lord  over  thirteen 
dties,  and  prince,  that  is,  commander  in  chief,  of  the  dudiy 
of  Seyeria.  His  chapter,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
canons,  with  several  other  inferior  priests,  having  a  pro- 
portional provision  to  his  revenue,  which  is  between  11  and 
12,0002.  sterling  per  annum ;  the  very  lowest  saUiy  of  the 
meanest  ecdeaasdc  there  being  lOOZ.  yearly  of  our  money. 
It  was  first  erected  into  a  metropolitan  see,  upon  the  first 
planting  of  the  Christian  reli^on  in  Poland,  by  Miedslaus  I. 
but  within  an  hundred  years  after  degenerated  into  a  bishop- 
ric under  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  in  r^ard  that  I..ambert 
Pula  could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive  his  pall  from  the  see 
of  Rome ;  yet  upon  submis»on  he  was  afterwards  restored 
to  that  dignity,  but  which  lasted  only  for  his  life,  his  suc- 
cessors having  been  ever  once  only  bishops. 

There  are  about  fifty  other  churches,  as  well  in  the  castle 
as  the  town ;  whereof  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  circle  of  Cracow,  which  is  governed  by  an  arch- 
presbyter,  and  fronts  ten  large  streets ;  having  moreover  on 
all  sides  four  rows  of  magnificent  structures. 

A  university  was  first  begun  here  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1333,  and  reigned  to  the 
year  1370,  and  finished  by  Uladislaus  Jagello,  having  its  jHri- 
vileges  confirmed  soon  after  by  pope  Urban  VI.  However,  as 
the  rector,  Mr.  Siniawiski,  brother  to  the  palatine  of  that  name, 
told  me,  the  scholars  forsook  it  in  1549,  by  reason  that 
the  magistrates  would  not  do  them  justice  on  some  persons 
that  had  murdered  great  numbers  of  them,  and  afterwards 
dispersed  themselves  into  several  parts  of  Grermany,  and  be- 
coming Protestants,  spread  the  Lutheran  religion  through 
Poland,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  proselytes ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  they  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the 
see  of  Rome. 

In  this  univeraty  are  taught  aU  sorts  of  learning,  (though, 
as  I  take  it,  superficially,)  and  the  Poles  (but  I  dissent  from 
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them)  hold  it  to  be  as  great  an  ornament  to  their  country  as 
Athois  was  formerly  to  Greece.  It  contains  in  aU  eleven 
ocdleges.  Fourteen  grammar  schools  are  also  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  ia  which  also  sometimes  university 
learning  is  taught. 

All  these  colleges  and  schools  are  governed  by  a  rector, 
or  vice^anceUor,  who  takes  care  that  orders  may  be  duly 
observed,  and  functions  righdy  administered ;  which  is  so 
great  an  encouragement,  that  there  is  scarce  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  political  dignity  in  the  kingdom  but  is  filled  by  per- 
sons that  have  received  th^  education  in  this  univeraty. 

In  the  monasteries  also  are  taught  both  philosophy  and 
divinity ;  but  m<M'e  especiaUy  in  that  of  the  Dominicans  of 
the  Trinity,  where  there  are  daily  lectures  kept,  and  several 
kinds  of  moral  learning  also  promoted. 

There  are  likewise  several  sorts  of  mendicant  friars  in 
this  dty,  who,  upon  solemn  feasts,  according  to  the  andent 
custom,  go  in  procession,  clothed  in  divers  colours,  and  are 
veiy  merry  devotionalists  on  those  occasions ;  such  as  the 
mendicants  of  the  Rosary,  of  the  Mercy,  of  the  Mande,  of 
the  Pasfflon,  of  the  body  of  Christ,  saint  Sophia,  saint  Anne> 
saint  Monica ;  names  not  very  agreeable  to  their  unmortified 
paunches. 

2.  Vilna,  whose  palatine  is  chief  governor,  is  situated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Wilia  and  Wilu,  from  whence 
it  has  its  name,  and  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  capital  of 
the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  and  well  fortified  with  two 
castles;  whereof  one  is  built  in  a  plain,  and  the  other  on  a 
hill.  Of  these  two  casdes,  that  on  a  hill  is  very  ancient,  and 
almost  ruined ;  but  the  other  is  a  pile  of  beautiful  modem 
ardiitecture.  The  churches  here  are  all  of  stone,  both  those 
belonging  to  the  Roman  and  Russian  persuasions.  The  ca- 
thedral lies  in  the  lower  casde,  wherein  is  deposited  the 
body  of  St.  Casimir,  canonized  by  pope  Leo  X.  in  a  large 
alver  tomb  of  great  value.  Here  also  is  a  very  large  bell, 
like  to  one  of  the  same  bigness  at  Cracow,  which  requires 
above  four  and  twenty  strong  men  to  ring  it;  and  within 
this  casde  also  the  metropolitan  of  Rusaa  holds  his  archi- 
episcopal  see. 
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Among  other  public  edifices,  (moot  of  the  priyale  h&Bg 
Tery  mean  ones,  and  built  of  wood,  except  some  few  bdong- 
ing  to  the  gentry  and  foreign  marchsnts,)  is  the  great  duke^s 
palace,  in  which  is  a  very  celebrated  guard  chamber,  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  arms :  and  about  two  English  miles 
from  this  dty  stands  another  ducal  palace,  named  from  its 
situation  Rudnickj  that  is,  near  the  water.  This  palace  is 
entirely  built  of  wood,  but  most  deliciously  beautified  and 
set  off  with  a  pleasant  park,  agreeable  gardens,  and  fruitful 
(»diards. 

As  for  the  academy  of  this  city,  it  was  founded  by  king 
Stephen  in  the  year  1579,  and  erected  into  an  univerttty  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  request  of  Valenan,  bishop  of 
Vilna.  In  this  university  are  six  professors  of  divinity,  five 
of  philosophy,  four  of  laws,  and  seven  of  humanity ;  which 
have  each  of  them  much  greater  salaries,  besides  other  pre- 
ferments in  the  church  and  state,  than  such  bunglers  in 
dieir  respective  arts  and  sciences  deserve ;  unce  many  of  our 
servitors  at  Oxford  are  better  read,  and  abler  to  fill  those 
chairs,  than  any  of  them  but  the  sieur  Sfroski,  who  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  the  ma- 
thematics by  his  travels  into  foreign  parts.  However,  I 
found  myself  under  a  necessity  of  extolling  them  for  thar 
profound  knowledge,  and  of  closing  in  with  every  opinion 
they  at  random  gave  vent  to,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  quiet : 
since  their  pride,  if  any  ways  mortified  by  oontradictions 
from  strangers,  pushes  them  upon  imforeseen  extremities ; 
and  it  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  them,  if  any  one  takes  a  good  liking  for  the  security 
of  his  body. 

As  for  other  remarkable  buildings  and  observations  here, 
though  there  are  several  fair  edifices,  I  find  none  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  a  large  beautiful  storehouse,  all  of 
brick,  erected  by  the  Muscovite  company  for  the  repository 
of  their  furs,  ermines,  and  other  rich  merdiandises  brought 
£rom  Moscow ;  so  that  when  I  have  said  that  it  is  famous 
for  having  guns  of  all  scHrts  cast,  and  likewise  divers  other 
warlike  instruments  of  excellent  workmanshqa  made  in  it^ 
and  the  tribunal  of  all  Lithuania  is  kept  there,  I  have  done 
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it  more  honour  than  all  the  scholars  I  have  conversed  with 
here,  barring  one  or  two  exceptions  from  the  general  rule, 
can  do  it  by  thor  excellence  in  any  one  sort  of  acadetpical 
erudition. 

Having  just  parted  with  their  two  universities,  that  may, 
without  impropriety  of  expression,  be  called  nsters^  from 
their  affinity  in  ignorance,  it  is  but  natural  to  particularize 
in  thdr  studies,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  speak  good  Latin ; 
for  as  to  all  parts  of  polite  learning,  the  Poles  are  not  so 
curious  as  in  other  countries,  yet  have  they  a  great  many 
that  will  write  tolerably  good  verses,  for  their  genius  is 
mightily  bent  that  way ;  and  besides,  they  are  very  apt  to 
quote  classic  authors  in  their  discourse ;  and  thb  particu- 
larly  when  they  get  drunk,  (a  vice  they  are  too  frequently 
adc^cted  to,)  and  are  elevated  up  to  a  conceited  pitch. 
Their  poet  Sarbievus  Casimir  is  no  small  ornament  to  his 
country,  who  in  his  Odes  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  Ho- 
race ;  and  the  purity  of  his  language  is  not  contemptible. 

I  learned  that  Latin  came  so  much  in  vogue  with  them 
from  this  accident  King  Casimir  the  second  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  had  an  interview  at  Dantzick,  wherein  the  latter, 
with  aU  his  court,  spoke  that  language  fluently,  but  neither 
Casimir  nor  any  of  his  attendants  could  do  any  thing  like  it, 
but  were  forced  to  make  use  of  a  poor  monk,  whom  for  that 
service  his  Polish  majesty  advanced  to  a  bishopric,  to  explain 
their  sentiments.  Of  which  being  heartily  aahamed,  the  king 
caused  great  encouragement  to  be  given  to  such  as  would 
make  Latin  their  study,  which  began  thenceforward  to  be 
mudi  in  practice :  so  that  when  king  Sigismund  sent  the 
bishop  of  Varmia  bis  ambassadcM*  to  Vienna,  his  imperial 
majesty  was  surprised  to  hear  the  very  Polish  coachmen 
and  postillions  very  dexterously  and  fluently  explain  them- 
selves in  that  tongue,  which  was  mightily  encouraged  also 
by  king  Stephoi  Bathori,  who  is  reported  often  to  have  said 
to  the  sons  of  his  attendants,  DtscUe  LaHne,  nam  unum  ex 
v6bi$  dRquandoJbciam  MoscM  Pan^  (a  great  lord ;)  which 
contributed  very  mtrch  to  the  increase  of  arts  and  sciences. 

As  for  learned  men,  though  the  Pdes  have  mightily  de- 
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genatited  in  this  present  age,  they  have  had  several  Latin 
historians  among  them,  such  as  Cromerus,  Sturavolsius,  Sec 
who  have  all  written  the  annals  and  constitutions  of  their 
country.  They  have  likewise  been  furnished  with  some  his- 
torians who  have  written  in  their  own  language.  They  also 
have  not  wanted  learned  divines,  great  philosophers,  famous 
astrcHiomers,  Ic^cians,  &c.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  to 
the  honour  of  Poland,  that  the  great  astronomer  Nicolaua 
Copernicus  was  a  native  of  Thorn  in  Regal  Prussia.  And 
the  reason  why  those  learned  men  have  not  transmitted 
more  of  their  works  to  posterity  is,  that  while  they  lived, 
there  was  but  litde  or  no  printing  in  this  kingdom,  that  art 
having  been  but  lately  received  here. 

Yet  though  the  Poles  are  so  extremely  expert  in  making 
and  writing  Latin,  they  are  not  curious  in  any  of  the  ori- 
ental tongues.  As  to  other  languages,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  have  the  same  ori^  with  the  Muscovites,  Bo- 
hemians, Croatians,  Moravians,  Silesians,  Cassabians,  Bul- 
garians, Rascians,  Servians,  lUyrians,  &c.  so  they  have  like- 
wise the  same  language  with  them,  notwithstanding  they 
differ  in  dialects,  and  are  scarce  to  be  understood  by  each 
other.  Their  terms  of  mechanic  arts  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Germans,  who  formerly  had,  as  they  still 
have,  frequent  intercourses  with  this  country.  Nay,  there 
are  at  present  whole  towns  and  villages  that  make  use  of  the 
German  tongue ;  that  nation  having  formerly  planted  several 
colonies  in  this  kingdom.  There  are  also  several  of  the 
noble  families  here  purely  German,  as  may  appear  both 
by  their  names  and  their  coats  of  arms. 

The  Polish  language,  as  their  chief  historian  Cromerua 
allows,  is  neither  so  copious  nor  so  easy  to  pronounce,  as 
those  of  other  nations ;  but  as  the  French,  Italian,  &c.  condsts 
chiefly  of  vowels,  that  of  Poland  is  made  up  in  great  mea^- 
sure  with  consonants ;  insomuch  that  you  shall  sometimes 
meet  with  Polish  words  that  have  seven  or  eight  consonants 
together,  without  any  vowel,  or  at  most  but  one  or  two  inter- 
posed ;  an  example  of  which,  sir,  you  oiay  have  in  the  word 
Chrzeszes,  (scarabisusj  a  gad^:)  this,  with  others  in  the 
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Polish  tongue,  scarce  the  natives  diemselves  are  able  to 
pnmounce ;  yet  they  have  always  a  sort  of  lisping  sound  of 
vowels  in  their  pronunciation,  though  they  do  not  write 
them. 

To  return  to  the  Latin  Umgue ;  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood, how  universally  soever  it  is  spoken  here,  that  the 
Poles  have  it  from  their  mothers,  as  the  common  people 
have  in  some  parts  of  Hungary ;  for  they  take  pains  to  learn 
it  £rom  masters,  as  other  nations  do.  The  chief  reason  why 
they  generally  affect  it  is,  first,  from  their  natural  dispositions 
to  learn  it  Secondly,  by  reason  of  the  syntax  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue,  the  Sclavonian,  which  has  great  affinity  with 
that  language ;  for  they  both  decline  their  nouns,  and  con- 
jugate thdr  verbs,  as  the  Romans  did.  Thirdly,  because  in 
aU  the  villages  throughout  the  nation  they  have  school- 
masters for  that  purpose,  who  are  either  rectors  of  parishes, 
or  some  other  qualified  persons  appointed  by  them  or  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  fourthly,  because  in  all  towns  of 
note  the  Jesuits  have  colleges  set  apart  to  instruct  youth  in 
that  language. 

As  to  the  study  of  divimty  in  Poland,  those  of  that  pro- 
fession make  all  their  learning  consist  in  adapting  Aristotle^s 
logic  and  metaphysics  to  their  school  divinity ;  so  that  you 
may  everywhere  hear  them  talk  much  of  entities,  modes, 
quiddities,  essences  of  |  things,  and  the  like ;  for  they  value 
themselves  more  in  the  signification  of  logical  terms  than  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves  which  they  reason  about 
Albertus  Magnus  is  in  great  esteem  here,  and  is  perpetually 
quoted  to  attest  the  truth  of  any  assertion,  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  Aristotle  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards; 
though,  as  it  has  been  said  before,  the  natives  of  this  king- 
dmn  have  not  less  respect  for  this  last  philosopher  than 
other  nations  have.  Yet  notwithstanding,  they  seldom  take 
his  meaning  right,  more  especially  in  matters  that  are  am- 
Inguous ;  for  they  have  published  several  large  commentaries 
upon  him,  which  beades  contradicting  each  other,  like  our 
Xhitch  annotators,  stand  in  need  of  explanations  themselves. 
The  Pdidi  divines  likewise  are  seldom  well  versed  in  prac- 
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deal  divinity.  They  look  very  litde  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  make  few  inquiries  into  the  pracdce  of  prU 
mitive  Christianity,  having  but  a  small  insight  into  church 
history.  In  a  word,  they  trouble  their  heads  but  seldom 
about  convincing  their  reason  of  the  sublimity  and  goodness 
of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  implicit  faith,  and  passive  obe- 
dience to  council  and  church  decisionsHbeing  entirely  their 
guides.  So  that  they  will  allow  of  nobody^s  search  into  die 
reasonableness  of  things,  as  if  they  should  imagine,  that  a 
law  or  a  doctrine  given  by  God  should  not  be  consistent 
with  reason.  They  have  also  a  more  than  ordinary  respect 
for  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus ;  their  principal  eru- 
didon  connsdng  in  being  well  read  in  the  school  points 
controverted  by  those  two  great  men,  how  iU  soever  they 
are  understood. 

I  could  instance  in  other  arts  and  sciences ;  but  those  not 
being  of  so  near  a  concern  to  your  own  studies,  as  that  of 
divinity,  I  make  it  my  choice  to  return  to  the  description  of 
the  towns  I  have  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of.  The 
next  of  which,  in  the  third  place,  is  Posen,  situated  on  the  river 
Varta.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  several  hills,  environed  with  a 
strong  double  wall  and  a  very  deep  ditch.  The  city  itself, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  small,  yet  nevertheless  exceed- 
ing beautiful,  and  well  built,  its  edifices  for  the  most  part 
being  of  stone.  Among  the  public  structures,  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  casde,  raised  upon  a  small  eminence  between 
the  riv»s  Varta  and  Prosna.  It  is  generally  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  wants  (or  neither  strength  nor 
beauty.  The  rest  of  the  public  buildings  may  justly  claim 
the  Uke  character,  though  the  most  stately  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Varta  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  very  large. 
The  cathedral  church,  with  a  college  of  prebendaries,  and 
the  bishop^s  palace,  are  situated  among  the  marshes,  and  form 
a  pile  of  buildings  that  is  called  Valilovia,  and  built  so 
strong,  that,  like  the  town,  it  is  able  to  withstand  a  nege. 
John  Lubransius,  a  bishop  of  this  see,  founded  a  college 
here,  to  be  viated  by  that  of  Cracow,  and  which  was  after- 
wards very  much  augmented  and  beautified  by  Adam  Co- 
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naiiusy  his  suoeeawr,  and  further  enriched  by  one  Bosm- 
aevius  with  aertfal  noUe  gifts.  So  that  thou^  the  Jesuits 
have  a  ocdiege  in  the  city,  where  several  sorts  of  literature 
are  tau^t  with  great  encouragement,  this  also  in  the  sub- 
urbs does  not  want  for  noble  youth,  who  daily  flock  thither 
to  be  instructed  by  the  leottues  of  mathematics  and  law. 
These  suburbs  are  all  surrounded  by  a  morass  and  a  great 
lake.  They  are  finequently  laid  under  water  by  the  over^ 
flowing  of  the  Varta,  insomuch  that  sometimes,  with  the 
neighbouring  villages  for  several  miles  together,  the  tops  of 
the  houses  are  only  to  be  seen.  This  inundation  likewise 
crften  extends  to  the  town  itself,  notwithstanding  its  high 
waUs,  in  such  amanner  that  boats  have  been  known  to  swim 
dbout  the  streets.  But  this  lasts  not  long,  for  the  waters 
commcmly  retire  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  generally  Roman  Catho- 
lics, though  vast  numbers  of  Jews  live  also  among  them. 
The  government  is  executed  by  a  starost,  chosen  yearly  out 
of  the  schipens,  or  aldermen,  who,  as  long  as  this  office  lasts, 
enjoys  also  the  title  of  general  of  Great  Poland. 

Seven  miles  from  hence  lies  Gnesna,  from  the  Sdavonian 
woid  gniazdo,  which  signifies  a  nut;  which,  in  the  fourth 
jdace,  has  its  situation  (as  most  of  the  towns  in  these  parts 
have)  amongst  bogs  and  hills.  It  is  an  archfaishop^s  see,  and 
gives  title  to  the  primate  of  all  Poland.  This  was  formeriy 
ibe  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  having  been  built  by 
Lechus,  the  first  founder  thereof.  In  the  cathedral  is  re- 
pomted  a  great  quantity  of  inestimable  treasure,  most  of 
which  is  owing  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Adelbert,  raised  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  cased  about  with  silver,  by  Sigismund 
III.  and  the  gifts  of  Henry  Firlesus,  late  archlxshop  ol 
that  diocese^  who,  among  other  rarities,  gave  his  mitrev 
valued  at  90001.  sterling.  The  gates  opening  to  this  church 
aie  all  of  Corinthian  brass  curiously  wrou^t,  which  were 
first  taken  from  the  monastery  of  Corsuna  in  Taurica  Cher- 
aonesus,  afterwards  removed  to  Kiow,  and  this  brought 
hither  by  order  of  king  Boleslaus  II. 

Amongst  other  things  worthy  of  remark,  I  observed  here. 
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tost  I  never  thou^t  it  a  damnable  sin  (like  our  sectarists  in 
England,  who  call  themselTes  by  the  soft  name  of  Protestant 
dissenters)  to  be  acquainted  with  their  ceremonies  at  saying 
mass,  that,  while  any  part  of  the  gospel  was  reading,  every 
man  drew  his  sword  half  way  out  of  its  scabbard,  to  testify 
his  forwardness  to  defend  the  Christian  faith ;  which  has 
been  a  custom  put  in  practice  throughout  all  Poland  ever 
since  the  reign  of  king  Miedslaus,  who  was  the  first  of  that 
character  in  this  kingdom  who  embraced  Christianity,  in  the 
year  of  oiu*  Lord  964,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  prince  cxf 
it  that  renounced  paganism. 

The  next  city  I  promised  you  an  account  of  is  Lowitz, 
much  more  populous  than  the  very  capital  of  the  palatinate 
of  Rava.    And  this,  in  the  fifth  place,  is  famous  for  being 
the  wonted  readence  of  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna  and  pri- 
mate of  Poland.     His  palace  there  is  built  among   the 
marshes,  yet  nevertheless  consists  of  several  fair  piles  of 
building.  The  church  also  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  and 
enriched  with  several  noble  ^ts.    It  has  likewise  a  great 
many  considerable  monasteries,  abbeys,  &c.  but   nothing 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  a  very  fair  library,  replete  with 
books  of  all  kinds,  but  very  rarely  turned  over,  (as  I  could 
perceive  by  the  covers,)  they  being  placed  there  rather  for 
shew  and  ostentation  than  any  real  use  or  instruction.    The 
keeper  of  this  library  is  monsieur  de  St.  Piere,  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  likewise  cross-bearer  to  his  eminence  the  cardinal 
primate,  and  a  person  every  w&y  qualified  for  that  ofiice. 
He  shewed  me  several  valuable  books  in  all  languages,  that 
might  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  one  that  had  not  seen 
that  magazine  of  all  useful  knowledge,  the  Bodleian  library ; 
but  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  a  sight  of  an  inscription 
on  the  monument  of  the  last  king  of  Poland  but  one,  who 
voluntarily,  in  1668,  left  his  kingdom,  and  retiring  into 
France,  died  afterwards  at  Nevers  in  1671.    It  was  written 
by  the  librarian's  correspondent,  father  Francis  Delfault: 
which,  for  the  excellency  in  its  kind,  I  took  a  transcript  of, 
after  the  following  manner: 
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JEtenue  Meinoiue 
REGIS  ORTHODOXI 

HEIC 

Post  emenaos  Virtatis 

Ac  Gloria  Gradut  omnes, 

Quieadt  nobili  sai  Parte, 

Johannes  Casimirus, 

Polonis, 

AcSuecise  Rex; 

Alto  e  Jagellonidnm 

Sangnioe 

FamiliA  Vasatensi 

POSTREMUS, 

Quia  sommus 

UTERIS,  ARMIS,  PIETATE. 

Multaram  Gentiuin  Liognaa 
Ad^dicit,  quo  illas  propenniis 
Sibi  devinciret. 
Septeodecim  Pmliia  collatis 
Cum  Hoste  Signis, 
Totidem  Uno  minus  vicit, 
SEMPER  INVICTUS 
Moscoritas,  Suecos,  Brandebnrgenaes, 
Tartaros,  Gcrmanos, 
ARMIS; 
Cosacos,  aliosque  Rebellea 
Grati&,  ac  Beneficiis 
EXPUGNAVIT. 
Victoria  Regem  eis  se  pnebens, 
CleroeotU  Patrem. 
Deniqne  totis  Viginti  Imperu  Annis 
Fortonam  Virtote  viDcens, 
Jitlam  hahuii  in  Cattrit, 
Palaiia  in  Tentoriit, 
Spectacula  in 
TViumpkit. 
Liberos  ex  legitimo  Connubio 
Suscq>U,  queis  postea  orbatus  est, 
Nc  81  Sc  majorem  reliquiaset. 
Nod  esset  Ipse  maximus, 
1^  roiDorem,  Stirps  degeneraret. 
Par  ei  ad  Fortltudioem 
Religio  fait. 
Nee  segnius  C«lo  militayit, 

QUAM  SOLO. 

Hinc  extracta  Monasteria,  et 

Noiocomia  Varsavis, 
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Calviniaiioniia  Fana  in 

lidMiaoia  cxoM : 

SodnUni  Regno  palsi 

Ne  Caaminim  haberent  Regem, 

Qui  Chriftnm  Deom  non 

Haberent. 

Senatos  a  variU  Sectis  ad 

Catfaolica  Fldei  Commumonem 

AddactuB, 

Ut  Ecdete  Legibat 

ContinereDtor 

Qai  Jnra  Pbpnlis  dicerent 

Unde  illi  pnedarnm 

ORTHODOXI  NOMEN 

Ab  Alezaodro  Septimo 

Inditum. 

Hamann  deoiqae  Gloria 

Fastigiam  pnetergressmy 

Cnm  nihil  pradariaB  agere 

Poseet, 
Iny^erium  Spvnie  ahdicanU 

ANNO  M.DLC.LXVIII. 

Turn  porro  Lachrynue,  quae 

Nulli  reg^ans  excusserat. 

Omnium  Ocnlis  manarunt. 

Qui  abenntem  Regem,  non  mcos 

Atque  obeuntem  Patrem 

LUXERE. 
Vite  Reliquum  in  Hetatis 

Officiis  cnm  exegiseet. 

Tandem  auditi  Kamecia 

Expugnatione,  ne  tantn  Cladi 

Superesset, 

CHARITATE  PATRI^ 

VULNERATUS  OCCUBUTF 

XVII.  Cal.  Jan.  M.  D.  C.LXXII. 

Regium  Cor  Monaclus  hnjns 

CcBnobiiy  cui  Abbas  pncfueraty 

Amoris  PignuB  reliquit ; 

Quod  illi  istoc  Tumulo 

Moerentea  condidenmt. 
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4w  Warsaw  is  the  metxopolis  of  the  province  of  Masovia^ 
defended  with  a  castle,  wall,  and  ditch,  seated  in  a  plain  in 
the  v^  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  pitdied  upon 
for  convening  of  the  diet.    It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  vis. 
the  old  and  new  town,  the  suburbs  of  Cracow  and  Praag,  and 
adorned  with  divers  stately  piles  of  buildings,  particularly  a 
stately  palace,  built  in  four  squares  by  king  Sigismund  III. 
and  much  improved  by  his  successor;  wheretxf  the  present 
king  John,  by  some  foundations  of  apartments  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  laid,  is  not  to  be  the  last  mentioned  in  history. 
Opposite  to  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stands  an^ 
odier  royal  palace  in  the  middle  of  delightful  groves  and 
gardens,  erected  by  Uladisbus  VII.  and  called  by  the  namcf 
of  Viasdow,  where  the  states  or  diet  of  Poland  formerly  used 
to  sit  and  debate  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  moreover  the  palace  of  king  John  Caamir,  a  most 
exquisite  piece  of  architecture ;  as  likewise  another,  of  the 
same  beauty  and  magnitude,  built  by  count  Morstin,  great 
treasurer  of  Poland :  also,  within  a  league  of  this  city,  king 
Jdlm  Sobieski  is  now  laying  the  foundations  of  a  neat 
country  palace,  which  is  to  be  called  Villa  Nova.   The  other 
public  edifices  are  no  less  remarkable ;  being  the  church  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  where  secular  canons  offidate,  the  arsenal, 
castle,  market-place.     And  divers  kinds  of  merchandisea 
are  conveyed  hither  along  a  river  from  the  neighbourioig 
provinces,  and  from  hence  carried  to  Dantzidc,  to  be  trana- 
ported  into  foreign  countries.    In  the  suburbs  of  Cracow  is 
a  small  diapel,  built  on  purpose  for  the  burial  of  John  De^ 
metrius  Suski,  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  who  died  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Grostinin,  together  with  his  two  brothers. 
This  dty  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  16S5,  but  recovered, 
wilh  other  acquisiticHis  in  war,  by  the  Poles  some  time 
aft^. 

5.  Thorn,  the  second  city  of  the  second  palatinate  of 
B^al  Prusria,  is  seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  lies  four  Polish  miles 
from  Culm,  the  metrc^iolis,  (though  of  little  note,  because 
ruined  in  a  manner  by  the  Swedes)  to  the  south,  thirteen 
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from  Marienburgh,  twenty-two  from  Dantzidc,  and  twenty- 
nine  from  Warsaw.  It  was  heretofore  an  imperial  and  free 
dty,  but  afterwards  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
emjnre,  and  as  yet  enjoys  many  privileges.  Its  name  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Grerman  word  ihor^  signifying 
a  gate^  because  built  by  the  Teutonick  order,  as  it  were  for 
a  gate  to  let  forces  into  Prussia  whenever  occasion  served. 
Whence  its  arms  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  being  a 
castle  and  gate  half  open.  This  city  does  not  stand  in  the 
same  place  where  the  old  one  did ;  that  having  been  seated 
a  mile  westward  from  hence,  where  are  now  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  some  other  monuments  that 
have  received  great  injury  from  time.  However,  it  is  at 
present  the  fairest  and  best  built  of  any  town  in  Royal 
Prussia ;  the  streets  being  much  broader,  and  houses  more 
stately,  than  at  Dantzick.  It  was  very  much  beautified  by 
one  of  its  burgo-masters,  Henry  Stowband,  in  the  year  ISOO^ 
who  founded  a  small  univennty  here,  and  endowed  it  with  a 
considerable  revenue.  He  likewise  built  an  hospitaU  with  a 
public  library,  wherein  two  of  Cicero^s  epistles  are  pre- 
served, written  upon  tables  of  wax,  (the  greatest  rarity  that 
I  saw  in  all  this  kingdom,)  and  a  townhouse  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place.  The  inhabitants  revolted  from 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonick  order  in  the  year  1454,  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Poland.  But  this 
city  is  for  nothing  more  famous  than  the  birth  of  that  great 
astronomer  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  whose  name,  without  any 
other  recommendation,  would  be  sufficient  to  transmit  it  to 
posterity.  John  Albert,  king  of  Poland,  died  here  in  1501. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  year  1655,  and  regained 
by  the  Poles  in  1658.  Then  the  Swedes  possessed  them- 
selves of  it  again,  and  the  Poles  retook  it  by  surprise  in  the 
year  1665. 

6.  Marienburgh,  built  in  the  year  1810,  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence for  the  master  and  knights  of  the  Teutonick  order, 
as  may  yet  be  seen  by  the  several  stalls  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  erected  for  them.  It  lies  seated  upon  the  river  Nqgat, 
a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  about  ax  miles  from  Dantzick,  and  is 
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deJSended  by  strong  walls  and  high  towers,  together  with  a 
Teiy  huge  castle,  wherein  the  better  sort  of  prisoners  are 
kept  in  time  of  war. 

Having  mendoned  the  Teutonick  order,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  you  its  origin,  and  to  trace  it  down, 
fiom  its  first  settlement  in  this  kingdom,  to  its  expulsion 
out  of  it.  It  was  first  founded  to  reward  and  encourage 
great  actions,  and  those  particularly  of  the  Grerman  nation, 
whence  it  came  to  have  the  title  of  Teutonick.  For  when 
the  empercx'  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  engaged  in  the  cru- 
sade for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  great  number  of 
Grerman  nobili^  and  gentry  j<nned  his  army  as  volunteers. 
Of  this  crusade  were  several  other  princes  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  PhiUp  earl  of  Flanders,  Plorant  earl  of  Holland, 
&C.  After  this  emperor^s  death,  the  Grermans,  being  before 
Aoon,  or  Ptolemus,  which  they  then  besieged,  chose  for 
their  leaders  Frederidc  duke  of  Suabia,  second  son  to  the 
aforesaid  emperor,  and  Henry  duke  of  Brabant  Under 
these  generals  they  behaved  themselves  so  well,  both  at  the 
taking  of  Aoon,  Jerusalem,  and  other  places  of  the  Holy 
Land,  that  Henry  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch,  and  se- 
veral other  princes,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  do  some- 
tluiig  extraordinary  in  honour  of  the  Gferman  nation.  Here- 
upon they  immediately  resolved  to  erect  an  order  of  knights 
of  that  naticm,  under  the  protection  of  St.  George,  but  after- 
wards they  changed  that  saint  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
reaacm  that  she  had  an  hospital  already  founded  on  mount 
Zion  at  Jousalem,  for  the  relief  of  German  pilgrims;  of  the 
manner  oi  building  which,  I  am  here  told,  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  holy  war,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Grermany,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  oonuniserating  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen  coming  thither  on  devotion,  and  neither  un- 
derstanding the  language  of  that  place,  nor  knowing  where 
to  lodge,  recdved  them  hospitably  into  his  house,  and  gave 
them  all  manner  of  suitable  entertainment  Afterwards  ob- 
tuning  leave  of  the  patriarch,  he  erected  a  chapel  for  them, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  whence  the  knights 
that  were  estaUished  there  afterwards  came  to  have  the  title 
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of  equites  Mariani.  Other  German  gentlemen  oontiibuted 
largely  to  the  maintaining  and  increaang  this  charitable 
work ;  insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  these  knights  became 
very  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  gave  themselves  to  military 
employments,  and  acts  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  year  1190,  they  elected  their  first  great  master, 
Henry  Walpot,  and  in  the  year  following  had  their  order 
confirmed,  upon  the  request  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  by 
the  bull  of  Pope  Celestine  III.  under  the  title  of  Teutonick 
or  High-German  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin:  vowing  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity,  and 
obliging  themselves  to  receive  none  but  Germans  into  their 
order. 

After  they  had  thus  received  confirmation  from  the  papal 
see,  some  rich  citizens  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  joining  with 
them,  and  making  large  contributions,  another  hospital  was 
erected  for  them  in  the  city  of  Ancon,  or  Ptolemais,  in 
S3rria.  But  after  that  city,  together  with  Jerusalem  and  all 
the  Holy  Land,  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens'  under  the 
command  of  Saladin,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians for  more  than  eighty-seven  years,  one  Hermannus,  then 
great  master,  with  the  remaining  knights,  removed  into 
Germany,  on  whom  the  emperor  Frederick  XI.  and  pope 
Honorius  III.  (or,  as  some  will  have  it,  Conradus  duke  of 
Masovia,  in  1S20,)  in  the  year  ISSQ,  bestowed  the  province 
of  Prussia ;  where,  having  conquered  that  nation,  and  re- 
duced it  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  they  built  the  dty 
of  Marienburgh^  or  Mary-town,  and  in  the  year  1S40  fixed 
the  residence  of  their  great  masters  there. 

This  country  they  enjoyed  till  about  the  year  1525,  when 
Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  the  last  great  master  of 
this  order  in  those  parts,  by  a  solemn  renunciation,  became 
feudatory  to  king  Sigismund  of  Poland,  who  raised  Prussia  to 
a  dukedom,  and  made  this  marquis  first  duke  thereof.  But 
however,  some  of  the  knights,  disliking  this  action,  proceeded 
to  elect  another  great  master,  which  was  Walter  de  Cronen* 
burgh :  and  forthwith  leaving  Prussia,  took  their  reendence 
up  in  Germany,  where  they  continue  at  this  day,  though 
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in  no  great  reputation,  except  that  the  younger  sons  of  the 
Giefman  prince0  are  oonunonly  admitted  into  their  order. 

Their  statutes  were  composed  after  the  model  of  those  of 
the  knights  Hosjntallers  and  knights  Templars,  at  this  day 
the  knights  of  Malta ;  but  nevertheless,  to  distinguish  them 
from  these  orders,  their  habit  was  ordained  to  be  a  white 
mantle,  with  a  plain  black  «ross  on  the  breast  This  cross 
they  were  also  to  have  upon  white  banners,  as  likewise  upcm 
their  sbidds  in  th^  coat  of  arms.  They  were  moreover 
enjoined  to  live  conformable  to  the  orders  and  rules  of  St. 
Austin.  Their  first  number  was  twenty-four  lay  brothers, 
and  as  many  priests,  though  they  are  since  increased  to 
several  hundreds.  They  both  were  allowed  to  wear  armour 
and  swords,  and  might  celebrate  mass  in  that  habit  None 
of  them  dmved  ih&i  beards,  but  by  their  ord^  were  obliged 
to  let  them  grow,  and  to  sleep  upon  sacks  of  straw.  But 
however,  this,  with  other  mortifying  injunctions,  were  soon 
of  no  manner  of  force. 

This  order  bdng  established  after  the  manner  which  I 
have  diewn  before,  aU  Christian  princes  endeavoured  to 
^▼e  them  encouragement ;  and  among  the  rest,  his  holiness 
(as  the  people  of  this  side  of  the  world  call  the  pope)  and 
the  emperor  gave  them  particular  proofs  of  thdr  favour  and 
liberality.  Philip  king  of  France  also,  bring  willing  to  do 
the  hke  on  his  part,  made  them  great  presents,  and  more- 
over granted  thor  grand  master  a  liberty  to  wear  the  fleur 
de  lis  on  the  four  extremities  of  their  mantles  or  robes. 

Their  power  and  force  in  war  will  appear  by  the  efforts 
whidi  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  and  thrir  thirty- 
fourth  and  last  great  master,  there  made  to  keep  his  footing 
in  Pdand.  He  was  nef^ew  to  Sigismund  I.  and  elected  in 
the  time  of  Maximilian  the  empercH-  and  pqpe  Julius.  The 
chiqiter  of  this  order  chose  lum,  in  hopes  that,  being  so  near 
a  kinsman,  he  mi^ t  prevail  upon  his  unde  to  restore  to  them 
what  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Poles.  But  this 
great  master  was  so  far  from  answering  their  expectaticm^ 
that,  having  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land, he  fortified  all  his  towns  for  his  defience,  and  gave 
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occasion  to  a  war  to  break  out  between  him  and  his  uncle  in 
the  year  ISld,  whereupon  some  few  places  were  taken  and 
lost  on  both  sides.  But  in  15299  Wolfang  duke  of  Scho* 
nenburgh,  general  of  the  Teutonick  army,  whidi  consisted 
of  about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse, 
sat  down  before  Dantzick,  and  from  the  bishop^s  hill  (vul- 
garly so  called)  threw  away  near  four  thousand  bombs  into 
the  town,  to  Uttle  or  no  purpose,  while  the  besiegers  w^e 
very  much  incommoded  by  the  cannon  from  the  town ;  for 
a  man  durst  scarce  shew  his  head,  but  he  had  forty  shot  at 
him.  This  so  discouraged  the  beraegers,  that  the  major  part 
of  them  soon  discovered  their  inclinations  to  be  gone,  and 
for  that  purpose  began  to  mutiny  against  their  officers. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  wavering  in  their  resolutions,  and 
scarce  doing  any  duty  but  by  compulsion,  the  Polish  army 
appeared,  being  twenty  thousand  horse,  sent  by  the  king 
to  raise  the  siege.  It  was  now  high  time  for  the  besiegers  to 
scamper ;  which  they  immediately  set  about  with  such  pt^e- 
cipitation,  that  the  Poles  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
overtake  them,  and  to  kill  and  make  prisoners  great  num^ 
bers  of  them. 

After  this,  the  king's  army  took  in  Dirschow,  Stargardie, 
and  the  strong  castle  of  Choinicz,  and  proceeded  in  their 
conquests  with  such  vigour  and  diligence,  that  most  of  the 
dties  and  castles  of  the  order  surrendered  themselves.  By 
these  means  the  Teutonick  knights  were  totally  expelled 
Prussia;  which  th^  great  master  Albert  perceivings  as 
hkewise  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  so  pow- 
erful a  monarch  as  his  Polish  majesty,  (though  his  predeu 
cessors  had  formerly  done  it  for  many  years,  when  they 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  he  was,)  resolved  to  submit 
himself  and  his  order  to  his  uncle's  mercy ;  which  he  not 
long  after  did  in  the  public  market-place  of  Cracow. 

A  throne  being  erected  for  the  king,  much  after  the  same 
nature  of  that  wherein  he  is  wont  to  take  the  oaths  and 
homage  of  his  subjects  after  his  coronation,  the  marquis  de- 
livered up  the  ensigns  of  his  order  to  the  iang^  and  swore 
all  manner  of  allowance  to  him.    In  consideration  of  whidi. 
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his  mi^esty  returned  him  the  ensigns  of  Prussia,  quartered 
with  the  Polish,  and  at  the  same  time  created  him  duke  of 
that  part  of  the  country  which  from  thenceforward  has  had 
the  name  of  Ducal  Prussia,  and  continued  all  along  in  his 
family  to  this  day. 

The  Teutonick  cxder  being  thus  expelled  Prussia,  they 
transferred  their  chapter  to  Marienthal,  where  they  con^ 
tinued  to  choose  masters  as  the  vacancies  happened ;  he  that 
is  the  chief  of  that  order  now  being  the  forty-fifth  master,  and 
duke  of  Newburgh.  The  ceremony  of  creating  one  of  these 
knights  is  after  this  manner.  The  person  that  is  to  be  in- 
vested with  that  dignity  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  great 
master  and  knights,  out  of  which  three  commissioners,  who 
have  been  to  inspect  the  titles  of  honour,  are  to  make  their 
repon  upon  oath,  that  they  have  examined,  and  found  his 
honour  to  be  unquestionable.  After  which,  he  is  to  be 
sworn  to  chastity,  poverty,  and  to  go  to  the  wars  against  the 
infidels,  whenever  occasion  shall  require.  When  they  give 
him  the  white  mantle  with  the  black  cross,  which  are  the 
ensigns  of  this  order,  they  pronounce  these  words  according 
to  custom :  '*  We  promise  to  give  you,  as  long  as  you  hve, 
^*  water,  bread,  and  a  habit  of  our  order.*" 

The  Teutonick  order  at  present  conosts  of  twelve  pro- 
vinces, whidi  are  Alsace  and  Burgundy  for  one,  Coblentz, 
Austria,  and  Etsch :  these  four  still  retain  the  name  of  pro- 
vinces of  the  jurisdiction  of  Prusma,  as  the  eight  following 
do  that  of  Germany,  being  the  provinces  of  Franconia, 
Hesse,  Bressen,  Westphalia,  Lorrain,  Thuringen,  Saxony, 
and  Utrecht ;  although  this  last  is  now  altogether  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Hollanders.  Every  one  of  these  provinces 
has  its  peculiar  commanderies  of  the  commendadors,  of 
which  the  provincial  is  chief.  These  commendadors  com- 
pose the  chapter  of  the  electors ;  amongst  whom  the  great 
master  has  two  voices,  and  a  decisive  one  in  case  the  numbers 
are  equal  This  great  master^s  place  of  residence  is  to  be  at 
Mariendal  in  Franconia,  where  these  assemblies  are  held. 

Having  carried  you  out  of  Poland  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  led  you  out  of  your  way  many  leagues,  give  me 
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leave  to  put  jou  into  the  road  again,  and  to  bring  you  back 
to  Dantzick,  which  is  the  last  place  I  undertook  the  descrip- 
tion of,  and  which  I  shall  be  the  more  particular  in,  on  bc^ 
count  of  my  longer  stay  there  than  in  any  other  place. 

Dantzick  (in  Latin  Dantiscum,  or  Gedanum)  is  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  most  wealthy  city  in  all  Royal  Pmseia,  and  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  three  islands  {ci  whidi  Regal  Prussia 
consists)  called  by  the  Grermans  der  Daint»cher  Werder; 
this  der  Werder  implying  properly  so  many  pieces  of  solid 
ground  encompassed  by  fens  and  bogs. 

By  whom  this  city  was  first  built,  it  remains  as  yet  un- 
determined. Becanus  will  have  the  Danes  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  it,  and  from  them  to  have  been  called  Danes^ 
wick^  i.  e.  Danes-town.  But  this  derivation  seems  to  have 
too  much  Dutch  in  it,  and  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  a 
people  that  are  not  content  with  engrossing  the  trade  of  the 
world,  but  its  very  tpwns  too ;  therefore  it  is  more  probable, 
that  to  the  word  Dan,  Cdan,  or  Gdany  was  added  the  Sda- 
vonian  term  Sckcj  (signifying  a  town,)  which  made  it  Zten- 
scke,  Cdanscke^  or  Gdanske,  and  which  might  veiy  reason- 
ably be  supposed  afterwards,  for  better  pronunciation  sake, 
to  be  changed  into  Dantssig,  or  Dantzick. 

The  town  itself  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Rodawn  and 
Motlaw,  and  divided  by  the  former  into  two  parts,  the  old 
and  the  new :  on  the  southern  and  western  side,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  and  has  been  well  fortified 
against  the  incurmons  of  the  Swedes  and  others,  ever  since 
the  year  1656.  It  has  a  large  and  high  wall,  so  broad,  that 
coaches  may  ea»ly  go  round  the  ramparts ;  and  so  large  in 
compass,  that  it  is  three  hours^  journey  round,  which  I  may 
very  well  compute  at  ax  English  miles.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Rodawn,  on  the  other  side  it,  is  a  strong  fort,  wherein 
there  is  commonly  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that  this  city  should  be  bombarded  from  the  sea, 
by  reason  of  its  distance  from  it ;  but  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hiUs  it  may ;  and  therefore  some  works  are  raised  there, 
and  always  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  with  store  of  can- 
non and  ammunition,  placed  in  them  for  its  greater  security. 
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It  is  also  at  present  a  very  famous  mart,  and  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  Hans  towns,  scarce  inferior  to  Hamburgh, 
bdng  altogether  governed  by  its  own  laws,  though  under 
the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  from  which  it  has  a 
castellan  appointed  over  it:  half  of  the  suburbs  belong  to. 
that  crown,  and  the  other  half  to  the  city ;  for  in  some  parts 
the  crown  lands  reach  to  the  suburbs,  but  in  others  the  city 
lands  go  several  miles  together  into  the  country. 

There  are  twenty  parishes  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  streets  most  commonly 
very  wide,  and  well  paved,  though  somewhat  dirty  in  winter, 
as  most  of  the  streets  in  Poland  are.  The  chief  part  of  the 
city  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Die  rechte  Stadt,  and  was 
built  by  Conrad  Wallenrodt,  master  of  the  Teutonick  order, 
about  the  year  1388.  There  are  no  gardens  in  the  city,  but 
several  very  fine  and  large  ones  in  the  suburbs. 

The  iidiabitants  are  for  the  most  part  Grermans,  and 
computed  to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls ; 
whereof  the  greatest  part  have  adhered  to  the  Ausburgh 
Confesaon  ever  sdnce  the  year  1525 ;  and  the  Lutherans 
alc»ie  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government :  yet  all 
other  sects  are  tolerated,  and  allowed  a  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

The  public  buildings  here  are,  first,  the  churches;  whereof 
there  are  two  very  famous,  viz.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's : 
the  former  of  which  is  by  much  the  stateliest  and  most  ex- 
quisite fabric  in  all  Prussia,  being  very  high-roofed,  and 
having  in  it  a  most  melodious  and  well  wrought  organ.  Be- 
sides it  has  forty-eight  altars,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two  windows,  and  a  font,  made  at  Antwerp, 
which  cost  twenty-four  thousand  rixdoUars,  L  e,  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  pounds  of  English  money. 

In  the  second  place,  the  townhouse,  where  the  magi- 
strates sit  for  the  despatch  of  public  business,  is  a  most 
magnificent  structure,  with  an  exceeding  high  spire.  It  has 
abundance  of  noble  inscriptions  in  several  rooms,  into  which 
it  16  divided ;  and  the  court  of  judicature  surpasses  any  that 
I  ever  yet  saw,  being  built  all  with  freestone,  and  curiously 
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adorned  on  the  outade  with  embellishments  of  fretwork,  be. 
as  it  is  inwardly  with  original  pictures  and  hieroglyphics  by 
the  best  masters. 

Three  large  magazines  of  warlike  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provision  are  likewise  kept  in  this  city,  capable  of  equipping 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  at  few  hours  warning;  and 
a  prodigious  amassment  of  naval  stores  to  fit  out  shipfung. 

But  though  there  is  no  university,  the  professors  of  all 
faculties  reside  here  in  a  very  noble  collie,  which  la  en- 
dowed with  most  academical  privileges  but  that  of  giving 
the  degree  of  a  doctor.  The  exchange  for  merchants 
may  likewise  pass  for  a  famous  pile  of  building,  if  com- 
pared to  any  other  but  ours  in  London,  or  the  stadthouse  at 
Amsterdam :  nor  are  the  palace  of  St  Dominick  or  the 
college  of  Jesuits  here  any  ways  inferior  to  many  beautiful 
edifices. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Dantzick  extends  to  above  forty  miles 
drcumference,  and  it  sends  two  deputies  to  the  diet  of 
Poland. 

The  absolute  government  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thirty 
senators,  elders,  or  magistrates ;  whereof  the  greatest  part 
are  persons  of  learning,  though  some  few  are  merchants, 
but  of  no  other  trade.  None.of  the  clergy  can  be  of  this  ma- 
gistracy, though  any  foreigners  may;  yet  none  of  any  other 
religion  but  the  Lutheran,  except  the  Calvinist,  whereof 
there  must  be  always  four  in  the  whole  senate. 

The  senators,  when  once  created,  continue  for  life ;  and 
the  first  and  chief  of  them  are  the  four  burgomasters,  or,  as 
they  call  them,  proconsuls;  out  of  which  a  president  is 
chosen  every  year.  Under  these  there  are  thirteen  consuls, 
who  choose  the  aforesaid  burgomasters  out  of  th^  body,  as 
often  as  vacancies  happen  by  death,  &c.  They  likewise 
have  the  election  of  all  other  officers  belonging  as  well  to 
the  city  as  the  suburbs. 

There  are  twelve  scabins  or  judges  for  all  manner  of  pro- 
cesses ;  from  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  thirteen  con- 
suls and  four  burgomasters,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Poland.  The  thirtieth  senator  is  their  syndic  or  orator,  who 
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is  like  a  mastor  of  the  ceremonies,  to  receive  and  compliment 
any  fordgn  ministers  or  agents :  he  takes  place  of  all  the 
scabins,  as  the  consuls  and  four  burgomasters. 

The  king  nominates  every  year,  out  of  the  consuls  or 
burgomasters,  a  burgrave,  to  represent  his  person  in  the  se- 
nate: and  all  sentences  of  death  must  be  signed  by  him  in 
the  king^s  name;  for  nobody  can  be  executed  here  without 
such  sgning:  and  there  is  a  very  out  of  the  way  distinction 
in  those  executions ;  for  natives  must  be  always  executed 
before  Arlus-house,  or  the  townhouse,  and  foreigners  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  the  prison  lies :  all  those 
that  are  executed  in  the  city  are  beheaded ;  but  all  thieves 
and  robbers  (the  others^  crimes  bdng  offences  against  the 
state)  are  to  be  hanged  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  at  a 
£unou8  gallows  supported  by  four  pUlars  of  brick. 

To  represent  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  to  main- 
tain their  privil^es,  there  are  an  hundred  burghers  chosen, 
for  inqiecdng  the  conduct  of  the  senate.  They  have  like- 
wise a  vote  in  electing  the  clergy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
senate.  Within  this  city  and  its  jurisdiction  there  are  no 
bishops,  but  only  a  college  of  the  clergy,  who  have  no 
power,  except  to  examine  such  as  are  designed  to  be  elected 
priests  by  the  senate  and  the  centum  viri;  the  manner  of 
whose  election  is  this. 

The  candidate  first  makes  his  application  to  the  clergy  to 
examine  him ;  which  done,  they  give  him  a  certificate,  setting 
forth  that  they  think  him  capable,  and  aUow  him  a  liberty  to 
preach.  After  which,  the  people  or  congregation  of  some 
parish  present  him  to  the  senate  and  centum  viriy  desiring 
he  may  be  elected  for  their  minister ;  when,  by  plurality  of 
voices,  he  is  elected  accordingly,  and  thereupon  sent  back 
to  the  collie  of  the  clergy  to  be  ordained,  which  is  per- 
fcmned  by  imposition  of  hands,  reading  of  prayers,  and 
some  other  ceremonies. 

In  this  city  also  there  are  four  Roman  Catholic  churches ; 
whereof  one  is  the  king^s  chapel,  and  the  rest  are  for 
monks.  There  are  also  two  for  Calvinists,  where  the  senate 
has  no  power  to  nominate  the  clergy.  I  may  here  hkewise 
observe  a  particular  custom  relating  to  marriage ;  which  is. 
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ihai  there  is  a  Bonum  Catholic  oflldal,  a  priest,  who  by  his 
power  can  oblige  any  person  to  marry  a  woman  that  he  has 
but  promised,  or  given  any  {present  to  whatsoever,  though 
the  party  never  meant  any  such  thing  as  courtship  for  such 
a  contract;  which  occasions  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
disorder. 

As  for  the  king^s  power  in  the  dty.;  he  can  save  any 
body^s  life  that  he  pleases,  though  condemned  to  die  by  the 
magistrates.  To  him  half  the  customs  of  the  port  come : 
and  one  mill  brings  him  in  ev^  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  twenty-four  gold  ducats.  This  mill  is  moved  by  the 
Rodawn,  which  runs  through  the  city.  It  grinds  such  a 
great  quantity  of  com  all  the  year  round,  that  its  revenue 
amounts  to  43207.  sterling  to  the  state  and  the  king,  beeodes 
the  profit  arising  to  the  proprietors :  and  they  are  obliged 
to  put  the  king^s  e£Sgies  on  one  side  of  their  coin,  though 
they  commonly  have  their  own  arms  on  the  other;  and  also 
to  treat  his  Polish  majesty  and  his  whole  court  for  three 
days,  when  he  comes  thither :  but,  however,  he  can  bring 
but  a  few  of  his  guards  into  the  city.  They  are  likewise  to 
have  a  secretary  always  at  the  court  of  P(dand. 

In  relation  to  the  dty  privileges ;  they  can  coin  their  own 
money  without  the  king^s  leave,  choose  their  magistrates, 
make  their  own  laws,  and  determine  absolutely  in  matters  of 
debt  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  gilders ;  but  where  the  ac- 
tion exceeds  that  sum,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal  of  Po- 
land.  Yet  in  such  case  the  appellant  is  obliged  to  lay  down  a 
hundred  gilders  in  the  townhouse  before  he  can  proceed : 
and  this  is  to  deter  people  from  making  such  i^peals;  for 
the  Dantzicka*s  do  not  much  care  that  any  of  their  money 
should  get  into  Poland,  but  where  they  cannot  help  it. 

This  city  has  always  above  two  thousand  soldiers  in  ser- 
vice, and  can  easily  miuntain  twenty  thousand ;  but  in  cases 
of  necessity  has  been  known  to  have  raised  sixty  thousand. 
As  for  ships,  they  have  none  that  they  call  men  of  war,  but 
abundance  of  merchantmen  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
each,  and  thirty  or  forty  guns  apiece,  which  nev^  trade  so 
far  as  the  East  or  West  Indies,  but  into  the  Straits,  and  all 
the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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It  was  taken  from  the  Danes  by  SaUsIaus,  grandson  to 
Swentorohus,  about  the  year  1186,  and  seized  by  the  Poles 
some  short  tune  after.  The  knights  of  the  Teutonick  order 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1805,  and  walled  it  round 
in  1814.  Casimir  III.  king  of  Poland,  sumamed  the  Great, 
r^ained  it  in  1464,  and  granted  very  great  privileges  to  the 
citizens,  who  afterwards  declaring  for  the  Ausburgh  Con- 
fession, sided  with  Maximilian  of  Austria  against  king  Ste- 
-fhea  Bathori :  insomudi  that  the  latter  proscribed,  and  even 
bemcged  them  in  1577.  But  however,  by  the  mediation  of 
other  princes,  they  were  restored  to  their  re%ion  and  li- 
berties in  1597- 

In  1656,  they  vigorously  repulsed  the  Swedes,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland ;  and 
at  present  they  make  one  of  the  members  of  that  state, 
having  been  admitted  to  a  suffirage  in  the  election  of  the 
Polish  monarchs  in  the  year  168S. 

Having  mentioned  king  Stephen  Bathori  just  before,  I 
cannot  omit  an  elogy  which  I  found  in  an  ancient  manusqript 
in  the  college  of  the  dei^'^s  library  here,  relating  to  that 
prince.    It  runs  thus : 

In  tempio  ploBquam  saoerdoB. 

In  republicA  plnaqnAm  rez. 

In  Bententia  dicenda  pluaqnam  senator. 

In  judicio  plusquam  jurisconsultus. 

In  exercitn  plasqnam  fmperator. 

In  acie  plntquam  miles. 

In  adyenii  perferendis,  injuriiaqae  co&donandia,  plusquam  tit. 

In  pnblica  libertate  tnenda  pluaqnam  dTu. 

In  amidtia  colenda  plusqaam  amicus. 

In  conrictn  plusqnam  famiHaris. 

In  TcnalSone  feriBqae  domandis,  plnaqnam  leo. 

In  tota  feliqui  vita  ploBquam  phUoaophus. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  description  of  the  places  in 
and  about  this  andent  and  renowned  kingdom :  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  make  good  my  word  in  relation  to  other  par- 
ticulars concerning  their  religion,  customs,  and  maimers. 

Beades  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  which  abound 
diiefly  in  Begal  Prussia,  there  are  many  other  religions 
tderated  in  this  kingdom,  such  as  the  Armeniaiis,  Jews, 
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and  Tartars  put  in  practice,  who  all  enjoy  their  different 
persuasions  without  molestadon,  though  the  national  church 
is  entirely  after  the  mode  of  the  Roman.  As  for  the  Ar- 
menians, they  inhabit  chiefly  in  certain  towns  of  Prus&da  and 
Podolia,  and  have  their  peculiar  prelates,  abbots,  and  priests. 
Their  service  is  exercised  in  their  own  language.  These,  as 
in  other  countries,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  ^ee  of 
Rome,  but  differ  from  it  in  worship.  The  Jews  are  every- 
where to  be  found  in  Poland,  and  enjoy  their  religion  and 
privileges  without  interruption,  only  they  are  restrained 
from  trading  within  twelve  miles  of  Warsaw,  by  the  consti- 
tutions. Their  number  is  so  great,  that  it  is  accounted  to 
amount  to  two  millions ;  and  they  are  so  privileged,  that  all 
this  vast  body  pays  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  florins  a  year  to  the  state,  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  great  duchy  of 
Lithuania,  there  are  above  thirty  thousand  Tartars,  with 
liberty  of  the  Turkish  religion.  They  have  been  there  more 
than  six  hundred  years ;  and,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
privileges,  they  are  obliged  to  send  twelve  hundred  inen 
yearly  to  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  There  are 
likewise,  as  I  am  told,  a  great  many  idolaters  on  the  frontiers 
of  this  kingdom,  who  still  retun  their  ancient  superstitions, 
whereof  one  is,  that  when  any  one  dies,  and  though  it  be  a 
year  afterwards  another  dies  likewise,  they  presently  dig  up 
the  first  body,  and  cut  off  its  head,  thereby  to  prevent,  as 
they  say,  the  death  of  any  more  of  their  family. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Poland  admits  of  all  these  religions, 
the  national  churchmen,  which  are  Roman  Catholics,  are  so 
bigoted  to  their  own  persuasion,  that  they  will  admit  of 
none  into  their  senate,  diet,  or  courts  of  judicature,  (except 
in  those  of  Prussia,)  that  hold  not  the  same  reli^ous  tenets. 
Also  bishops  always  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
that  nothing  may  be  transacted  there  in  prejudice  of  that 
faith.  The  inferior  clergy  likewise,  selected  out  of  the  several 
colleges  and  chapters  of  the  kingdom,  are  appointed  to  have 
seats  in  the  tribunals,  and.  other  courts  of  justice,  for  the 
same  reason.  In  like  manner,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown 
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are  very  frequently  Inabops;  and  the  chief  secretary  of  the 
whole  kingdom  has  always  been  an  eodedastic. 

Here  are  axteen  eccleaastical,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  lay  senators.  The  first  are  either  archbishops 
or  bishops,  and  are  the  chief  members  of  the  senate,  of 
which  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna  is  chief.  He  is  primate  of 
the  kingdom,  a  title  given  him  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  moreover  styles  himself  the  pope^s  legate  bom,  by  a 
grant  of  the  council  of  Lateran.  All  ecclesiastical  affairs 
that  have  been  determined  in  the  archbishop  of  LeopoFs,  or 
any  of  the  other  bishops  court,  may  be  reversed  or  eon- 
firmed  by  an  appeal  to  him ;  and  his  power  and  authority  is 
so  exceeding  great,  it  being  next  to  the  king^  that  it  is 
death  to  draw  a  sword  in  his  presence,  or  to  quarrel  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  before  him.  When  he  goes  to  the  king 
or  the  diet,  there  is  always  a  golden  cross  carried  before 
him;  and  when  he  sits,  his  chaplain  holds  it  behind  his 
chair.  He  has  his  marshal,  who  is  a  castellan,  and  senator  of 
the  kingdom.  This  person  on  horseback  carries  a  golden 
batoon  before  his  coach,  but  salutes  none  with  it,  except  the 
king,  when  the  archbishop  and  his  majesty  happen  to  meet. 
This  marshal  has  likewise  the  honour  to  carry  a  staff  of  the 
same  nature  before  the  king,  when  the  other  marshals  are 
absent  When  the  archbishop  comes  to  wait  on  the  king, 
the  great  chamberlain,  or  some  other  great  officer,  always 
receives  him  at  the  stairs,  and  the  king  comes  afterwards 
out  of  his  chamber,  to  meet  him  in  the  antechamber.  He 
never  pays  any  visits  out  of  duty,  but  to  the  pope'^s  nuncio, 
and  to  him  only  but  once ;  neither  does  he  pay  that  compli- 
ment to  the  ambassadors  of  crowned  heads,  though  they 
visit  him  first. 

After  the  king'^s  death,  he  is  the  supreme  regent  of  the 
kingdom  till  a  new  one  is  chosen ;  during  which  time,  he 
may  coin  money  in  his  own  name ;  a  privilege  granted  him 
by  Boleslaus  the  Chaste,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  not 
been  practised,  no  money  having  as  yet  been  seen  of  any 
one  of  the  primates^  coining.  The  revenues  also  of  the 
crown  belong  to  him  in  the  interregnum ;  he  convenes  the 
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diet,  and  dissolves  it  at  pleasure;  and  in  case  there  happens 
any  thing  extraordinary,  the  government  assigns  him  several 
senators  for  his  asnstance.  In  short,  he  is  tatUum  rum  rex; 
and  he  ^one  can  proclaim  the  king,  when  elected,  and  . 
crown  him  afterwards;  which  is  so  very  considerable,  that 
he  is  looked  upon  by  the  ambassadors  and  envoys  of  the 
candidates,  as  the  only  person  upon  whom  the  success  of 
their  negotiations  depend ;  and  therefore  all  of  them  do  th^ 
utmost  to  make  him  their  frigid. 

The  reason  why  the  republic  intrusts  this  great  authority 
to  a  clergyman  is,  lest,  if  it  should  devolve  upon  a  secular 
senator,  he  might  make  use  of  it  to  advance  himself  to  the 
throne. 

These  senators^  office  is  to  serve  faithfully  the  king  and 
republic  with  thdr  advice,  to  administer  justice,  by  commis- 
sion or  otherwise,  at  home ;  and,  with  consent  of  the  diet, 
to  exercise  foreign  ministry  abroad :  and  they  value  them- 
selves for  their  dignities  so  highly,  that  they  despise  ahnoat 
all  other  titles  whatsoever.  Therefore  when  Sigismund  I. 
went,  as  has  been  before  related,  to  Vienna,  and  his  impenal 
majesty  offered  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire  to  the  sev&. 
nd  senators  that  came  along  with  him,  they  absolutely  re- 
fused them ;  ^ving  for  reason,  ^'  that  being  bom  gentlemen 
^^  of  Poland,  and  thereby  having  a  right  to  treat  either  of 
<<  peace  or  war  with  thdr  king,  they  believed  it  an  injury  to 
«  their  dignity  to  have  a  prince  of  the  empire  thought  their 
**  superior.'' 

The  regular  clergy  in  Poland  are  generally  more  esteemed 
than  the  secular;  for  they  can  perform  all  the  offices  of 
parish  priests,  without  having  permission  from  the  bishops; 
and  friars  mendicant  are  allowed  to  enter  the  most  private 
part  of  any  house,  without  so  mudi  as  knocking  at  the  door. 
All  religious  orders  are  likewise  to  be  seen  in  this  kingdom, 
but  Carthu^ans  and  Minims. 

Those  regular  clergy  are  generally  very  rich,  but  not  less 
dissolute  and  immodest ;  for  they  frequently  go  into  the 
cellars  to  drink,  those  being  the  tippling  places  in  this 
country;    and  sometimes  you  shall  see  many  of  them  so 
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drunk  in  the  streets,  that  they  are  scarce  able  to  stancl  or  go; 
and  this,  without  either  their  supenm's  or  the  people  taking 
notice  of  them. 

On  fast  days,  these  religious  persons,  aiid  all  others  of 
the  Poles,  abstain  from  milk,  e^s,  flesh,  and  boiled  fish,  at 
nights  only :  for  provided  they  keep  to  these  rules  at  that 
time,  they  may  eat  and  drink  what  they  please  all  the  day; 
only  Fridays  and  Saturdays  they  foribear  butter,  cheese, 
milk^  and  eggs,  all  the  day  long.  Nor  can  they  be  inclined 
to  eat  butter  or  cheese  on  fast  days,  though  they  have  per- 
mission from  the  church ;  for  when  the  present  archbishop 
of  Gnesna  obtained  them  that  Uberty  fi^im  the  see  of  Rome, 
they  absolutely  refused  it,  saying,  '*  that  his  holiness  the 
"  pope  was  an  heretic''  This  ripd  custom  they  have  ob- 
served ever  since  one  of  those  Roman  pontifis  enjoined 
them  to  fast  for  a  hundred  years  together  for  some  enormous 
crime ;  and  which  it  may  be  they  do  not  yet  think  sufficiently 
expiated.  They  also  are  so  obstinate  in  their  abstaining  from 
flesh,  that  they  will  not  eat  any,  notwithstanding  they  are 
sick,  and  advised  thereunto  by  their  doctors,  and  permitted 
by  their  priests. 

As  for  the  secular  inferior  clergy,  they  are  either  coUegi* 
ate  or  parochial ;  and  both  are  much  after  the  same  nature 
as  with  us.  The  canons  are  never  almost  present  at  the 
oflice;  for  they  give  the  poor  scholars  to  the  value  of  two- 
pence of  our  money  per  diemy  to  say  their  hours  for  them  in 
the  chcnr.  And  the  parsons  generally  neglect  their  cures,  by 
leaving  most  of  their  duty  to  the  monks,  or  vicars,  or  curates. 
They  also  sing  part  of  the  serrice  in  the  Polish  language, 
and  that  especially  in  the  parish  churches  at  high  mass. 

The  rosary  is  also  repeated  in  the  Dominican's  chapels,  in 
whidi  the  men  are  seated,  and  j(nn  in  the  repetition  on  one 
^e,  and  the  women  on  the  other ;  the  former  alone  singing 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  latter  the  Sancta  Maria. 

Plurality  of  benefices  is  here  tolerated ;  for  there  are  some 
of  these  sectilar  clergy  who  have  not  only  rights  to  canon- 
ships,  but  also  two  or  more  parsonages.  But  there  are  none 
that  take  any  care  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  function ; 
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the  bishops  themselves  h&ng  so  careless  of  the  episoopal 
charge,  that  they  n^lect  correcting  the  inferior  clergy  when 
they  do  amiss. 

At  divine  service  the  Poles  seem  always  very  devout,  and 
bestow  considerable  gifts  upon  their  churches ;  but  they  are 
neither  liberal  to  the  poor,  nor  careful  of  sick  necesatous 
persons.  They  pray  always  aloud  in  the  church,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host  at  mass,  they  cuff  themselves,  and 
knock  their  heads  against  the  pavement  or  the  bendi 
whereon  they  sit,  that  it  commonly  makes  a  great  noise,  and 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Their  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  in  other  nations,  are  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  who  have  each  their 
chancellor,  renter,  &c.  from  whom  appeals  may  be  made 
to  the  two  archbishops,  and  even  from  the  archbishop  of 
Leopol  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna.  Nevertheless,  from 
him  appeals  lie  to  the  see  of  Rome.  These  judge  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church;  and  the  civil  magistrates  are 
obliged  to  be  asasting  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
sentences,  as  often  as  they  shall  be  so  required. 

To  the  ecclesiastical  courts  belongs  the  court  of  nunci- 
ature, held  by  the  pope^s  nuncio,  for  that  purpose  always 
residing  in  Poland.  However,  before  he  can  have  any  ju- 
risdiction, he  must  have  presented  the  king  and  the  princi- 
pal ministers  of  state  with  the  apostolic  brief  of  his  nunci- 
ature. 

The  dvil  jurisdiction  is  divided  among  diverse  sorts  of 
judges,  and  belongs  to  the  commonalty  as  well  as  gentry. 
Some  of  these  determine  causes  exempt  from  appeals,  and 
others  cannot. 

Those  from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal  are  the  three  high 
tribunals  instituted  by  king  Stephen  Bathori,  the  judges 
whereof  are  all  gentry.  Two  of  these  tribunals  are  for  the 
kingdom,  and  one  for  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania;  and 
all  of  them  consists  of  fixed  numbers  to  be  judges,  both  ec- 
desiasdcal  and  civil,  chosen  out  of  every  palatinate;  the 
former  once  in  four  years,  and  the  latter  once  in  two.  These 
pronounce  judgment  by  plurality  of  voices;    but  where 
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ntttlen  are  pardy  eodenastical,  there  oagfat  to  be  as  manj 
of  the  dergy  as  the  laity.  The  causes  here  are  heard  in  or- 
der;  for  three  days  are  allowed  to  enter  all  that  come,  and 
whatsoever  are  not  bodied  in  that  time  cannot  be  adjudged 
that  aesaon.  So  that  a  man  who  has  a  trial  in  these  courts 
may  be  said  to  have  all  the  nation  for  his  judges,  deputies 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  being  sent  thidier  for  that  end 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  also  a  board  of  green  cloth  to  determine  aflairs 
relating  to  the  king's  household,  (as  with  us,)  two  courts  of 
exchequer,  and  likewise  courts  of  the  gentry  and  common- 
al^  in  every  palatinate,  which  are  neither  exempt  from  ap- 
peals,  nor  by  any  means  to  have  ao  much  as  one  of  the  dor- 
gy  among  their  judges,  and  determine  in  disputes  about  the 
limits  of  land,  or  in  criminal  cases. 

The  immediate  appeal  from  these  courts  is  to  the  vice- 
chamberiain  of  the  palatinate,  who,  either  by  himself  or 
his  deputy,  the  chamberhun  of  that  district,  restores  all  to 
persons  illegally  dispossessed,  and  ascertains  all  bounds  and 
limits  of  land.  This  is  in  a  manner  the  sphere  of  hb  whole 
juriadic^n.  But  where  there  is  any  contest  between  the  king 
and  any  ci  the  gentry  in  this  kind,  then,  at  their  request, 
oommisflioners  arc  appointed  out  of  the  senate,  to  inspect  the 
matter  of  the  controversy,  and  to  do  jusdce  therrin.  Like- 
wise when  a  difference  arises  between  the  king  and  a  clergy- 
man, oommisBioners  are  ordered ;  but  there  the  bishop  of 
the  ifiocese  claims  the  nomination  of  one  or  more  of  them  ; 
and  when  any  of  the  courts  of  land-judicature  die,  the  king 
cannot  name  others,  till  the  district  to  which  they  belonged 
have  chosen  four  out  of  the  housekeepers ;  but  then  he  may 
jMtch  upon  one  for  each  election. 

The  other  courts  for  the  gentry  are  those  that  take  oog- 
mxanoe  of  criminal  cases;  whereof  there  is  only  one  in  every 
starostadiip,  where.the  starosta  himself,  or  his  lieutenant,  ad- 
nmusters  justice  in  his  castle,  or  some  other  public  place,  at 
least  every  rix  weeks.  He  likewise  determines  in  civil  causes 
between  such  as  have  no  lands,  and  such  foreigners  as  come 
to  tz^de  here,  and  is  to  cause  process  to  be  served  in  crimi- 
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nal  cases  a  fomight,  and  in  civil,  a  week  before  the  court 
ints. 

He  is  also  the  executive  minister  of  all  sentences  pro- 
nounced, and  likewise  the  sole  conservator  of  the  peace 
within  his  territories,  b^ng  obliged,  by  himself  or  his  offi- 
cers, like  our  high  sheriffs,  to  see  all  public  executions  per- 
formed. 

As  to  the  courts  of  commonalty,  they  are  either  held  in 
dties  or  villages.  In  cities,  justice  is  administered  by  the 
scabins,  (officers  belonging  to  the  king,)  the  magistracy,  or 
judge  advocate.  The  scabins  have  cognizance  of  all  capital 
offences  and  criminal  matters ;  the  magistracy,  of  all  dvil 
cases,  to  which  likewise  the  gentry  are  subject;  and  the 
judge  advocate,  of  offences  committed  by  the  soldiery.  Civil 
matters  of  small  moment  are  determined  solely  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city ;  but  from  him  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
townhall  or  magistracy,  and  thence  to  the  king. 

In  villages,  the  commonalty  are  subject  to  scabins,  and  to 
scultets,  or  peculiar  lords ;  from  which  last  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. Here  jusdce  is  almost  arbitrary,  except  in  criminal 
cases ;  the  scultets  being  hereditary  judges,  and  not  to  be 
dispossessed  of  th^r  offices,  but  by  death,  and  fc^feiture  of 
life  by  high  treason,  &c. 

The  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  plebeian  courts  are 
some  named  by  their  peculiar  lords,  and  some  elected  by 
their  fellow  citizens,  except  in  Cracow  only,  where  the  pa- 
latine has  a  right  of  choosing  the  magistrates,  though  he  has 
not  the  same  power  to  displace  them  after  they  are  once 
chosen;  they  being  also  to  continue  th^  offices  for  life, 
unless  forfeited  by  infamy  and  inability,  as  aforesaid. 

The  profits  of  all  offices  in  any  of  these  courts  are  but 
very  small,  and  uncertain ;  the  Poles  esteeming  the  honour 
of  enjoying  them  suffident  recompence.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  all  salaries  and  perquidtes,  howsoever  inconsiderable. 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  Poland  is  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  or  his  generals,  although  the  palatines 
and  castellans,  who  generally  accompany  his  majesty  in  the 
wars,  retain  their  authority  over  their  respective  inferiors. 
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which  is  very  despotical,  (and  like  the  chiefs  over  their  vas- 
sals in  Scotland ;)  but  where  those  are  refractory,  a  court- 
martial  adjusts  the  difference. 

As  for  the  laws  of  Poland,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that 
it  had  none  till  the  time  of  Casimir  the  Great,  and  then 
but  very  few  made  by  him :  although  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Poles  had  embraced  Christianity  long  before,  and  were  well 
enough  versed  in  human  learning ;  yet  was  there  never  any 
law  or  statute  of  any  prince  committed  to  writing,  but  the 
peqple  were  contented  to  be  governed  by  the  customs  and 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  handed  down  to  them  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  Casimir  III.  therefore,  (called  the  Great  from 
his  prudent  administration,)  observing  the  disadvantages  his 
kingdom  laboured  under  by  the  Germans,  who  then  fre- 
quently came  into  Poland  on  account  of  trade,  received  the 
Saxon  laws,  (now  called  Magdeburg  laws,  from  the  city 
whence  they  were  taken,)  by  which  Poland  is  at  this  day 
principally  governed ;  although  the  gentry  have  many  pe- 
culiar customs,  and  some  statutes  which  have  been  since 
made;  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Sigismundus  Augustus, 
bong  compiled  into  one  volume  by  learned  men,  were  en- 
titled, TTie  Statutes  of  the  Kingdom;  and  since  (some 
having  been  approved  and  augmented,  and  others  changed 
ancl  altered  in  several  diets)  have  obtained  the  name  of  Con- 
stUuikms  of  Poland;  to  which,  nevertheless,  all  that  king- 
dom is  not  subject,  Lithuania  and  Volhinia  observing  its 
own  laws.  Prussia  also,  both  Regal  and  Ducal,  has  a  mu- 
nicipal law  of  its  own,  commonly  styled,  the  law  qfCuhn; 
from  which,  notwithstanding,  three  cities  are  exempt,  viz. 
Elbing,  Bransberg,  and  Fraumberg,  all  which  make  use  of 
the  laws  of  Lansberg. 

The  punishments  in  Poland  are  various,  and  differ  only 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  crimes,  and  not  of  persons 
offending ;  for  a  thief  is  to  be  hanged,  of  what  degree  soever 
he  be,  and  captal  offenders,  of  all  other  kinds  and  qualities, 
are  to  be  beheaded,  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  description 
of  Dantzick,)  except  in  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  and  no- 
torious villainies,  when  the  criminal  is  commonly  broken 
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upon  the  wheel,  or  else  tortured  by  cuttmg  off  two  thoDgs 
or  long  pieces  out  of  the  skin  of  his  bock.  A  nobleman  is 
sometimes  punished  by  forfeiting  half  his  estate  to  the  kh^, 
and  the  rest  to  an  informer,  and  sometimes  by  imprisonment 
only. 

Masters  also  have  a  power  of  chastiinng  their  servants ; 
which  they  do  after  this  manner :  If  the  servant  they  are 
about  to  punish  be  a  Polish  gentleman,  then  they  make 
him  lie  down  on  his  belly  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  a  stool,  when  another  gentleman  servant  lays  him  on 
unmercifully  upon  the  back  with  a  rope  or  stick,  ^ving  him 
as  many  blows  or  lashes,  as  the  master,  who  is  always  pre- 
sent, orders.  After  which,  he  that  is  beaten  embraces  die 
knees  of  him  that  has  commanded  him  to  be  beat,  and  sa- 
lutes him  with  the  goodnatured  title  of  benefactor.  Which 
discipline  seems  a  little  too  severe,  but,  however,  is  neces- 
sary fix>m  the  temper  of  these  people.  The  servants  of 
vulgar  extraction  are  likewise  punished  after  the  same  man- 
ner, only  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  no  carpet 
spread  under  them.  Some  of  the  former  think  it  an  honour 
to  be  so  thrashed ;  which  honour  they  always  bestow  libe- 
rally, as  often  as  they  deserve  it. 

Nor  is  this  custom  among  the  Poles,  of  punishing  thdr 
gentlemen  servants  so  rigorously,  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  it  be  considered  that  they  may  serve  in  the  meanest  of- 
fices, without  derogating  from  the  nobility  of  their  birth,  or 
incapacitating  themselves  for  the  highest  preferments.  For, 
;  says  Hauteville,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  historians,  **  I 
'  <<  have  known  some  who,  from  being  footmen  to  great  lords, 
<^  and  drummers  in  a  troop  of  dragoons,  have  beenj«dvanced 
"  to  the  dignity  of  senators  -^  there  being  nothing  that  de^ 
bases  nobility  in  this  country,  but  a  handicraft  or  mechanic 
employment. 

I  should  here  bestow  some  time  on  the  manner  of  choosing 
their  diet,  and  its  session,  for  the  promidgation  of  the  laws 
just  now  spoken  of;  but  the  several  particulars  and  customs 
observed  therein  requiring  more  time  than  the  compass  of  a 
letter  will  allow  of,  and  a  writer  better  versed  than  myself 
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in  the  nature  of  constitutions,  wberanto  I  have  had  but  an 
imperfect  insight;  I  shall  say  little  more,  than  that  the 
grand  diet  or  parliament  of  Poland  is  an  assembly  of  the 
king,  senators,  and  nuncios,  or  deputies  of  every  province, 
met  together  in  any  city  or  town  of  Poland  or  Lithuania, 
in  order  to  deliberate  upon  state  affairs,  and  the  means  to 
secure  and  preserve  the  kingdom,  both  in  times  of  peace  or 
war. 

It  is  the  king,  or,  during  an  interregnum,  the  primate, 
who  has  the  sole  power  of  convening  them,  as  likewise  to 
appoint  the  place  where  they  shall  sit ;  and  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom,  the  king,  as  head  of  the  republic,  is 
oUiged  to  call  a  diet  every  third  year ;  and  of  every  three 
successively,  two  are  held  in  Poland  most  commonly,  and 
the  third  in  Lithuania,  in  the  city  of  Grodno,  in  the  palati* 
nate  of  Troki,  twenty  leagues  from  Vilna,  capital  of  that 
great  dudiy ;  so  that  evary  ninth  year,  the  lung,  with  all 
the  senators  and  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  goes  into  Lithu- 
ania; and  every  third,  the  senators  and  deputies  of  Lithu- 
ania come  into  Poland.  The  reason  of  the  dieCs  being  held 
thus  in  Lithuania,  proceeds  from  the  inhabitants  of  that 
duchy^s  complaint,  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  them  td 
come  so  far  as  Poland,  without  having  it  in  th^  turn  to 
make  themselves  ccHnpensation,  by  enriching  their  country 
also  by  the  presence  of  his  majesty  and  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom. 

When  the  king  is  pleased  to  ^ve  out  siunmons  for  this 
genial  meeting,  he  is,  by  the  constitution  in  the  year  1618, 
to  issue  forth  circular  letters  six  weeks  before  the  time  be 
mjppcint/fd  {or  its  session,  to  all  the  palatines  of  the  pro- 
Tinoes,  acquainting  them  with  his  design,  together  with  the 
time  he  intends  it  shall  meet  at  He  sends  them  likewise  a 
list  of  all  the  affairs  and  articles  which  are  to  be  treated  of 
in  that  diet :  whereupon  every  palatine,  or  his  deputy,  in 
his  own  respective  government,  forthwith  despatches  notice 
to  all  the  castellans,  starostas,  and  other  gentry,  to  meet  to- 
gether  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
articles  and  affairs  proposed  in  the  king's  letters,  as  also  to 
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choose  a  nuncio,  or  deputy,  to  represent  their  intentions  in 
the  great  diet.  These  letters  are  proclaimed  by  a  herald  at 
arms,  and  afterwards  posted  upon  all  the  town  gates  and 
church  doors ;  and  the  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  prepara^ 
tory  to  this  general  meeting  of  the  states,  are  termed  by 
them  comUicia^  or  little  diets.  Though,  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity, six  weeks  notice  need  not  be  given,  as  appears  by 
the  constitutions  of  the  year  1688. 

The  qualification  for  voting  in  these  little  diets  is,  that 
all  sorts  of  gentlemen,  both  rich  and  poor,  provided  they 
have  but  three  acres  of  land  in  their  possession,  which  must 
be  worth  at  least  eight  crowns  sterling  a  year,  (like  our 
freeholders  in  the  country,)  have  a  right  to  come  thither, 
where  they  have  all  equal  authority  and  votes,  none  being 
suffered  to  be  present  there  in  that  capacity,  but  who  is 
well  descended.  But  what  is  more  particular,  the  electon 
must  be  unanimous  here,  or  the  choice  is  invalid ;  for  I  am 
informed,  it  has  lain  in  the  power  of  one  of  these  diminutive 
gentry  to  hinder  a  person  from  being  chosen  chairman  of 
one  of  these  petty  sessions,  till  the  candidate  had  given  him 
a  Polish  pair  of  boots,  for  he  was  before  almost  barefooted ; 
after  which  he  came  in,  and  consented  to  the  election. 

Not  but  at  these  little  diets  the  poorer  sort  of  g^itry  for 
the  most  part  Accord  with  their  seignior,  and  generaUy  ap- 
prove of  what  he  says,  without  knowing  sometime  what 
the  matter  in  hand  is :  an  example  whereof,  Hauteville  says, 
happened  in  his  time  at  one  of  these  assemblies  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Masovia,  where  some  affairs  of  the  province  being 
in  debate,  and  one  of  the  gentry  declaring  against  them,  his 
party  or  mob,  not  knowing  what  the  business  was,  cried  out 
like  madmen,  ^<  that  such  a  proposal  should  not  pass.^ 
Whereupon,  a  witty  fellow,  observing  their  senseless  rage, 
started  up,  and  cried,  ^'  Brethren,  you  are  fools  to  oppose 
<*  this  affair ;  for  the  question  is  only  to  abate  the  price  of 
"  wheat  and  aqua  vitae :"  whereat  they  immediatdy  con- 
sented to  and  approved  of  the  matter,  and  said,  that  *<  their 
**  seignior  was  a  rogue  that  had  betrayed  them  -^  and 
moreover  threatened  him  with  their  sabres. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  every  gentleman-freeholcler  can 
▼ote  for  whom  he  pleases,  the  election  always  falls  upon 
some  rich  nobleman,  who  can  treat  high,  and  make  a  figure 
suitable  to  this  honourable  charge.  Most  commonly  they 
choose  two  or  three  deputies  for  every  palatinate ;  one  of 
which  is  always  an  understanding  man,  and  the  rest  young 
noblemen,  who  are  sent  up  to  the  grand  diet  for  honour'^s 
sake,  and  that  they  may  be  trained  up  betimes  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

When  the  deputies  are  chosen,  they  receive  full  instruc 
dons  firom  the  gentry  of  thdr  province,  of  what  they  are  to 
agree  to,  and  dissent  from,  in  the  general  diet;  and  when 
once  they  are  intrusted  with  these  instructions,  they  dare 
not  for  their  lives  transgress  them ;  so  that  if  but  one  de- 
puty has  orders  contrary  to  the  rest,  it  lies  in  his  single 
power  to  break  all  their  measures. 

The  number  of  all  these  nuncios  amounts  commonly  to 
ooe  hundred  and  seventy-four,  excluding  those  of  Prussia, 
which  are  uncertain,  and  which  are  sometimes  seventy  of 
themselves ;  and  they  cannot  be  chosen  senators,  being  for 
the  most  part  elected  out  of  the  common  magistrates,  ex« 
cepting  the  judges  of  the  high  tribunals,  assessors,  collec- 
tors of  the  revenue,  &c.  Furthermore  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  have  certain  salaries  assigned  them  by  the  consti- 
tutions in  the  year  1540. 

When  all  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  are  assembled  at 
the  place  appointed  for  the  grand  diet,  they  divide  them- 
selves into  diree  nations,  viz.  the  deputies  of  High  and  Low 
Poland,  and  Lithuania.  Out  of  these  three,  they  next  pro. 
ceed  to  the  choice  of  a  great  mareschal,  or  speaker,  who  is 
the  first  time  chosen  out  of  the  deputies  of  High  Poland; 
the  second,  out  of  the  deputies  of  Low  Poland;  and  at  the 
third  diet,  out  of  Lithuania;  and  they  often  spend  several 
days  in  bloody  contests,  before  they  can  agree  about  an 
election.  Nay,  it  happens  sometimes  that  they  cannot  agree 
at  all;  and  that  the  senators  and  deputies,  who  make  great 
preparations  to  appear  in  the  utmost  pomp  and  grandeur, 
(whereof  some  come  above  three  hundred  miles  from  their 
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respective  homes,)  are  forced  to  retani  beck  again,  tar  want 
of  harmony  among  tfaemadves  in  the  choice  of  a  maresdial^ 
who,  if  he  designs  to  get  his  election,  most  treat  the  gentrj 
all  the  while,  otherwise  he  would  have  few  or  no  votes;  it 
being  their  custom  to  prolong  the  election,  that  thej  may 
live  the  longer  at  the  candidate's  charge. 

The  cause  of  this  great  stickling  is,  that  the  dignity  of 
this  mareschal  is  not  <mly  honourable,  but  exceeding  bene- 
ficial ;  which  occasions  several  noblemen  among  the  deputies 
to  raise  cabals  and  intrigues  to  secure  it  to  themselves.  He 
has  likewise  a  very  great  extent  oi  authority,  and  can,  by  his 
eloquent  and  subtle  speeches,  turn  affairs  to  what  side  al- 
most he  pleases ;  which  is  the  reason  that  he  is  often  bribed, 
idther  by  the  king,  or  foragn  princes,  or  some  great  men  of 
the  kingdom. 

When  the  mareschal  or  speaker  b  dected,  he,  with  all 
the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  goes  to  kiss  the  kmg^s  hand 
in  the  diet  chamber,  where  his  majesty  its  on  a  throne, 
with  his  chief  officers  of  stale  about  him,  all  standing. 
Th«:i  the  chancellor  proposes  all  the  points  to  be  debated 
in  the  diet,  and  deares  the  senators  and  the  nobility  to  take 
them  into  con»deration ;  which  being  done,  the  king  im- 
mediately leaves  them,  lest  his  presence  might  be  an  awe 
upon  them ;  and  then  the  soiators  retiring  into  thar  apart- 
ments by  themselves,  and  the  nuncios  into  theirs,  they  forth- 
with set  about  deliberating  on  the  articles  proposed. 

Not  that  I  can  here  pass  by  unremarked  a  pleasant  re- 
flecdon  of  Hauteville,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  consult  more 
than  once,  to  enable  me  to  go  through  with  my  under- 
taking. That  historian,  in  his  account  of  Poland,  says,  that 
the  Poles  employ  more  time  in  drinking  and  feasting,  than 
in  debating  matters  of  state;  for  they  never  think  of  that 
work,  till  they  begin  to  want  money  to  buy  Hungarian  wine 
with. 

After  the  chancellor  has  thus  proposed  to  the  diet,  in  the 
king^s  name,  all  the  articles  they  are  to  go  upon,  the  mares- 
chal of  the  nuncios  likewise,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies, 
presents  to  the  king  what  they  desire  of  his  majesty ;  which 
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i%  first,  to  make  Toid  all  intrencfameiits  upon  the  state  or 
the  people ;  and  secondly,  to  bestow  all  vacant  offices  upon 
peirwon8  of  wortb  and  merit. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  nundos^  house  is,  that 
nobody  offers  his  opinion  there,  till  leave  for  so  doing  is 
asked  of  the  mareschal,  who  alone  introduces  all  messengers 
from  the  king,  senators,  army,  or  foreign  princes,  and  an- 
swers them  all  in  the  name  of  the  house :  if  any  differences 
alao  arise  amcmg  the  nuncios,  or  other  tumults  occasioned 
by  the  spectators,  he  causes  silence  immediately,  by  striking 
his  staff  against  the  ground. 

The  two  bodies  being  thus  separated,  there  are  never- 
thdess  frequent  intercourses  between  them,  as  are  betwcm 
our  two  most  honourable  houses  of  parliament;  and  the 
nuncios  have  the  same  power  as  the  commons  are  invested 
with  in  England,  of  impeaching  all  magistrates  and  officers 
in  high  stations  for  corrupt  practices,  and  put  the  king  in 
wiuA^  as  otun  as  they  think  fit,  of  his  coronation  oath. 
Moreover,  the  nuncios^  power  and  authority  appears  the 
greater,  in  that  no  constitution  or  law  is  of  any  validity  or 
fivee,  that  was  not  first  began  in  their  house.  Nay,  dieir 
mareschal  is  to  make  the  first  motion  for  all  laws;  and  when 
concluded  upon,  it  is  his  office  only  to  read  them  before  the 
acnateu  For  this  reason,  about  nine  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1668,  the  mareschal  protested  against  a  certain  law,  beouise 
it  was  first  concerted  in  the  senate. 

To  oonfirm  this  authcMrity,  and  for  the  further  security  of 
the  mindos,  Sigismund  I.  in  the  year  1510,  ordained  that  it 
should  be  high  treason  to  injure  any  member  of  the  diet, 
Acnigh  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  1580,  restrained  this  law 
to  the  royal  person ;  but  whidi,  notwithstanding,  Jdin  Casi. 
inir  in  some  measure  renewed  in  the  year  1640. 

As  to  their  further  privileges,  if  one  of  these  nuncios 
eommits  any  crime  whatsoever,  he  is  to  be  tried  by  his  fel- 
low members ;  which  custom  is  in  force  a  month  before,  and 
kiats  as  long  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet 

Nor,  whilst  they  are  thus  providing  for  the  puUic  good  in 
their  house^  does  the  king  and  senate  pass  th^  time  idly  in 
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tb^rs;  for  he,  together  with  the  senators,  tries  crimiiud 
causes  for  a  while,  and  employs  himself  upon  several  other 
matters  set  apart  for  certain  days,  until  the  lower  house 
brings  up  bills  to  be  debated. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  and  before  the  senators 
and  nundos  are  joined,  the  mareschal  of  the  lower  house,  in 
a  set  speech,  gives  thanks  to  the  deputies  for  the  honour 
and  favour  they  have  conferred  upon  him,  and  is  answered 
by  one  of  the  nuncios  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  who  returns 
him  their  acknowledgments  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his 
office. 

To  establish  a  law  or  constitution  in  the  diet,  is  for  the 
deputies  first  to  propose  it  by  their  mareschal,  and  then  the 
king  and  senate  are  to  approve  of  it'  But  however,  before 
it  can  have  any  force,  it  must  be  reviewed  by  the  great  ma- 
reschal and  two  deputies,  or  by  three  senators  and  rax  de- 
puties. Having  been  thus  reviewed,  it  is  read  out  in  the 
diet  by  the  nuncio  mareschal ;  after  which  the  chancellor 
demands  with  a  low  voice,  if  the  king,  senate,  and  depu- 
ties consent  to  apply  the  seal  to  it;  which  being  an-> 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  presently  sealed  and  enrolled 
among  the  acts  in  the  registry  of  Warsaw;  and  this  by  the 
care  of  the  deputies^  mareschal,  who  is  to  see  it  done  socm 
after  the  concluraon  of  the  session.  After  this,  one  of  the 
king'^s  secretaries  is  to  get  it  printed  and  dispersed  among 
the  several  little  diets  and  tribunals  all  over  the  kingdom. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  the  diet  ought  never 
to  sit  above  six  weeks ;  and  the  gentry  are  so  very  exact  in 
observing  this  privilege,  that  as  soon  as  that  time  is  expired, 
they  send  their  mareschal  to  take  leave  of  the  king  in  thdr 
name,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  intend  to  wait  on  him 
and  kiss  his  hand ;  and  they  are  so  obstinately  bent  upon 
abiding  by  this  custom,  that  though  the  urgencies  of  state 
require  never  so  short  a  continuance  of  the  diet  after  the 
time  prescribed,  yet  they  always  vigorously  oppose  it,  as 
they  did  in  the  year  1649,  when  the  Tartars  and  Ccissadcs 
had  almost  overrun  the  kingdom. 

The  reason,  it  is  to  be  presunaed,  why  the  members  of 
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the  diet  are  so  punctual  in  observing  this  constitution  above 
any  other  is,  because  by  that  period  of  time  their  money  is 
graerally  exhausted,  and  the  provisions,  which  they  bring  in 
wagons  from  home,  as  beer,  wine,  meat,' fowl,  &c.  are  con- 
sumed by  the  great  train  of  guards  and  other  domestics, 
which  they  have  with  them.  Besides,  though  no  other  per- 
son but  the  king,  senate,  and  nuncios,  can  have  any  vote  in 
the  diet,  vast  numbers  of  other  people  every  sesaon  flock 
thither;  and  most  commonly  foreign  princes  choose  then  to 
send  their  ambassadors  with  large  retinues,  according  to  the 
interest  they  have  to  support  in  the  diet  At  this  time  also 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  that  have  wherewithal  to 
appear  in  any  sort  of  grandeur,  meet  here,  together  with 
thdr  wives  and  children,  though  they  have  no  other  busi- 
ness than  to  see  and  be  seen.  It  b  then  their  sons  get 
acquainted  with  others  of  the  young  gentry,  and  often  are 
married  to  some  of  the  young  ladies,  that  come  in  like  man- 
ner to  be  observed,  and  to  get  husbands.  In  a  word,  die 
diet  is  a  kind  of  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  people  of 
quality  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  men  and  women  as  chil- 
droi;  so  that  what  city  soever  the  diet  sits  in,  there  are 
always  forty  thousand,  and  sometimes  fifty  thousand  persons 
more  than  its  wonted  inhabitants. 

At  this  time  likewise  there  is  always  such  a  crowd  of  sol- 
diers, heydukes,  and  footmen  in  the  streets,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  be  abroad  in  the  night,  for  fear  of  being  robbed  or 
stripped  naked,  as  it  happens  very  often:  for  the  Polish 
gentry  give  so  very  short  allowance  to  thdr  guards  and 
servants,  (a  dragoon  having  but  fifteen  pence  of  our  money 
per  wedc  to  maintain  his  horse  and  himself,)  that  they  must 
be  forced  to  rob,  and  be  otherwise  very  industrious,  to  live. 

Every  member  of  the  diet,  after  having  obtained  leave  of 
the  marshal,  who  can  only  stop  their  mouths,  has  a  r^ht  to 
speak  and  harangue  there  as  long  as  he  pleases;  nay,  can 
say  what  he  will ;  for  they  often  abuse  one  another,  and 
affiront  their  king  to  his  face,  branding  him  with  the  infamous 
titles  of  "  perjured,  unjust,''  &c.  They  very  often  Ukewise 
threaten  both  him  and  his  children,  upon  the  least  grounds 
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ci  oomplaiiit.  The  cxxasion  of  dns  genendly  i%  that  they 
come  drunk  into  die  diet,  and  consequently  talk  only,  Bke 
our  quakets,  as  the  spirit  mores,  eith^  good  or  bad.  Nay, 
you  shall  have  some  of  these  fuddle-caps  talk  nonsense  tar 
two  or  three  hours  together,  trespassing  on  the  patieaoe  of 
the  more  sober  sort,  by  a  railing,  carping,  injurious,  and  itt- 
d%ested  discourse,  without  any  one^s  ever  darix^  to  inter- 
rupt them,  though  they  spin  it  out  never  so  long ;  for  if  the 
marshal  himself  diould  then  presume  to  bid  them  hold  their 
tongues,  they  would  infiillibly  dissolve  the  diet,  by  protest- 
ing against  die  proceedings  thereof:  so  that  the  most  pro- 
dent  way  is  always  to  hear  them  out,  and  to  shew  no  dislike 
to  the  impertinent  speeches  they  make. 

Hereupon  there  is  nobody  but  sees  the  unhappy  state  o£ 
the  government  of  Poland;  that  their  constitutions  and 
privil^es  are  most  pernicious;  and  that  the  unfimited  and 
absolute  liberty  of  each  member  makes  all  the  republic 
slaves  to  the  whimsy  or  factious  obstinacy  of  one  particular 
man.  For  can  there  be  any  thing  more  unreasonable,  than, 
after  the  senators  and  deputies  have  come  from  most  remote 
provinces  with  excessive  expense  to  the  diet,  and  laboured 
j<Hntly  with  tfadr  sovereign  to  conclude*matters  for  the  cohw 
mon  interest  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  one 
disaffected  or  corrupted  person,  without  giving  any  further 
reason  than  his  own  pleasure,  to  annul  the  proceeding  of 
the  rest,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet,  at  a  juncture  espedally, 
when  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  their  concurrence  ? 

Thus,  Sir,  you  may  perceive  that  ai&irs  of  the  greatest 
consequence  depoMl  not  only  on  the  prudnit  ddiberations 
of  sober  men,  but  also  on  the  capricious  humours  of  the 
senseless  and  depraved ;  which  excesHve  liberty  of  every 
private  man  shews,  that  both  the  nation  and  the  diet  have 
tion^at  all. 

Yet  there  is  a  policy  in  concluding  matters  by  tmanimous 
consent;  since  this  constitution  was  established  to  deprive 
their  kings  of  all  means  and  opportunities  of  ever  beccuning 
absolute :  for  they  imagined  it  to  be  morally  impossible,  (as 
it  really  is,)  that  whatever  interest  or  auth<Nrity  the  king 
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might  get  in  die  ootiiitry,  he  should  ever  prevail  so  far  as  to 
faring  all  the  members  of  the  diet  (though  he  mi^t  hare 
the  majority)  to  consent  to  ai^  clause  or  lull^  which  might 
any  ways  be  injurious  to  the  nation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  may  have  just  reason  to 
admire  how  the  Polish  kingdom  could  subost  for  above  a 
thousand  years  with  such  bad  constitutions,  and  still  possess 
not  only  vast  tracts  of  land,  but  also  hitherto  enjoy  their 
freedom  and  liberties  in  their  utmost  force  and  extent  It 
18  wonderful  also,  that  far  from  losing  or  limiting  any  of 
dieir  privil^es,  they  rather  enlarge  and  increase  them,  as 
crften  as  they  elect  their  kings.  Nay,  considering  the  power 
of  their  sovereign,  the  absolute  prerogative  every  gentlanan 
has  in  his  own  lands,  in  a  manner  above  the  laws,  the  tur- 
bulency  of  their  diets,  and  the  small  obligation  the  oflScers 
think  diey  he  under  to  perform  their  several  duties,  the 
Poles  themselves  have  owned  it  to  be  no  less  than  a  miracle, 
that  they  should  have  subsisted  as  a  kingdom  and  republic 
so  long;  I  having  heard  them  to  say,  ^'  that  their  preser- 
^  vation  was  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone,  that  protected 
*^  them  to  be  the  invinrible  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
**  pnyess  of  the  common  enemies  of  Christendom,  the 
^*  Turks  and  Tartars."' 

But  here  we  have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  any  pecu« 
liar  providence  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  Poles,  since,  by 
our  own  ordinary  recourse  to  all  natural  causes,  we  may 
easily  infer  that  the  Polish  nation  could  not  but  subsist 
hitherto  only,  but  likewise  must,  in  all  probability,  last  as 
laog  as  any  kingdom  in  £un^ ;  and  this  for  the  following 
reasons. 

First,  Because,  though  the  tinge's  power  is  limited  by  the 
law,  his  credit  and  authority  nevertheless  is  so  great,  that  he 
can  dispose  the  affairs  of  the  diet  as  he  pleases,  especially 
where  they  tend  to  the  public  good  of  the  kingdom ;  for 
few,  if  any  one  at  all,  will  venture  to  protest  against  any 
proceedings  there,  that  are  for  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  a  good  party  of  senators  and 
deputies;  and  this,  because  it  is  not  only  infamous  and 
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scandalous  to  his  person,  but  also  prejudicial  to  his  posterilyy 
that  breaks  up  a  diet ;  and  not  a  little  dangerous  to  his  life, 
by  irritating  and  disobeying  so  powerful  a  body.  For  they 
are  commonly  very  liberal,  in  their  passion,  of  slashes  and 
cuts  with  their  scimitars  on  any  ill-natured,  corrupted  mem- 
ber that  opposes  the  interest  of  his  country,  though,  in  re- 
ality, he  has  the  law  on  his  side.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  when  any  person  withstands  the  rest  in  the  diet,  it  is 
either  because  the  king  has  not  sufficiently  employed  his 
authority  to  pacify  him,  or  his  policy  to  win  him  with  some 
small  present;  or  else,  because  he  does  not  care  they 
should  agree ;  or  lastly,  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number 
of  senators  and  deputies,  that  support,  or  rather  employ  him 
to  protest  against  an  act  which  they  do  not  think  it  for  thor 
interest  to  let  pass. 

Secondly,  The  order  of  the  government,  and  their  courage 
and  resolution,  does  not  so  much  contribute  towards  thdr 
preservation,  as  the  envy  and  jealousies  of  their  neighbours 
among  themselves ;  for  when  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  made  war  with  Poland,  the  Tartars 
came  to  assist  the  Poles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of 
Denmark  made  a  diversion  in  Sweden :  when  the  Tartars 
likewise  declared  war  against  Poland,  most  commonly  either 
the  emperor  of  Grermany  or  the  czar  of  Muscovy  comes  to 
its  relief,  or  else  make  great  diver»ons  on  their  sides.  For  < 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  princes  their  n^gfabours  not  to 
let  them  grow  to  an  exorbitance  of  power,  so  it  is  not  at  all 
for  their  benefit  to  let  them  perish ;  for  whosoever  could  be 
able  to  conquer  Poland,  and  unite  it  to  his  dominions,  would 
.  quickly  be  too  powerful  to  be  put  in  balance  with  the  rest. 
Thkdiy,  The  Poles,  besides  this,  can  the  more  easily 
conserve  their  dominions,  by  reason  that  they  have  very  few 
strong  forts  or  castles  to  shelter  their  enemies  in,  where 
they  happen  to  make  any  progress  in  their  country ;  yet  I 
verily  believe  that  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  well  dis- 
ciplined would  at  present  conquer  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Poland,  thoi^h  at  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
hundred  thousand  could  not  be  able  to  keep  it.    Carolus 
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Gusiavus,  king  of  Sweden,  with  about  forty  thousand  men, 
entirel J  subdued  Poland  in  less  than  two  years  time ;  yet 
when  he  began  to  encroach  too  nluch  upon  their  consti- 
tutions and  liberties,  the  Polish  gentry  joined  unanimously 
together,  and  soon  drove  the  Swedes  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Tartars,  in  numerous  bodies,  make  frequent  inciu^ons 
into  this  open  country ;  but  still,  as  soon  as  they  have  loaded 
themselves  with  their  booty,  they  make  all  possible  haste 
away.  The  loss  of  Caminiec  makes  the  Poles  admire  at  their 
own  policy  in  having  no  strong  towns ;  for  they  say,  had  not 
that  been  so  well  fortified,  it  had  not  served  for  shelter  to  a 
strong  garrison  of  Turks  and  Tartars  at  their  doors.  Inso- 
much that  it  may  be  observed,  that  forts  and  castles,  which 
other  nations  account  their  greatest  security,  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  ruin  of  Poland ;  they  being  neither  well  skilled 
in  besieging  towns,  nor  plentifuUy  stored  with  good  artillery, 
engineers,  ammunition,  or  other  necessaries,  since  they  never 
were  nor  will  be  able  to  retake  Caminiec,  though  it  is  a  place 
of  no  extraordinary  strength. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  particular;  which  is  a  short  view 
of  thdr  customs  and  manners,  such  as  I  have  already  ^ven 
no  account  of;  and  must  assure  you,  that  both  men  and 
women  are  extravagant  to  the  last  degree,  insomuch  that 
some  among  them  will  have  fifty  suits  of  clothes  at  once,  all 
as  rich  as  possible.  But  what  shews  their  prodigality  much 
mare  is,  that  they  will  have  their  servants  go  almost  as  well 
dad  as  themselves;  whereby  they  generally  waste  away 
their  estates  in  a  short  time,  and  are  reduced  to  great  poverty 
and  want  As  to  th^r  dwellingplaces,  they  never  live  above 
stairs,  and  thar  houses  are  not  united :  the  kitchen  is  on  one 
side,  the  stable  on  another,  the  house  on  another,  and  the 
gate  in  the  front;  all  which  make  a  court,  either  square  or 
round. 

The  inside  of  these  houses  is  generally  hung  ynih  ta- 
pestry or  arras ;  and  all  the  rest  of  their  householdstuff  pro- 
portionably  suitable.  Yet  towards  Tartary  they  have  Uttle 
or  no  rich  furniture;  and  the  gentry  content  themselves 
with  a  few  small  beds  with  taffeta  curtains,  just  enough  to 
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lodge  their  families;  for  if  any  go  to  fie  at  th^  houaes, 
they  for  the  most  part  carry  theUr  beds  along  with  them. 
Though  it  be  extreme  cold  in  Poland,  yet  will  almost  every 
one  of  these  gentry  have  a  bagnio  in  his  house,  in  which  the 
women  have  their  separate  apartments.  There  are  likewiae 
public  baths  in  every  city  and  town  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon people,  which  they  frequent  not  only  in  summer,  but 
also  in  winter;  from  the  use  of  which,  in  all  probabihty,  it 
happens  that  the  Polish  children  seldom  break  out  in  their 
head  or  face,  and  that  not  one  of  a  thousand  is  distorted, 
crooked,  or  ill-shaped,  as  in  other  countries. 

The  Poles  are  generally  so  great  admirers  of  splendour 
and  shew,  that  their  ladies  scarce  stir  out  o£  doors,  though 
fittle  further  than  cross  the  way,  without  a  ooadi  and  ax 
horses,  ather  to  church,  or  to  visit  a  neighbour;  but  the 
men  for  the  greatest  part  go  on  horseback,  and  rardy  on 
foot,  which  they  look  upon  as  ignoble.  When  the  gentry  of 
either  sex  go  abroad  at  night,  they  have  twenty-four  or 
more  white  wax  flambeaux  carried  before  their  coach.  Wo- 
men of  quality  for  the  generality  have  their  trains  borne  up 
by  he  or  she  dwarfs :  they  have  also  an  old  woman  with  them, 
which  they  call  their  govemantef  and  an  old  gentleman 
usher,  whose  office  it  is  to  follow  their  coadi  on  foot,  and  to 
help  them  out  of  it  when  they  alight ;  though  the  reason  of 
these  two  old  people^s  waiting  on  them  does  not  proceed  from 
any  jealousy  in  their  husbands,  as  in  most  of  the  eastern 
countries,  since  the  Polish  ladies  are  generally  veiy  modest, 
and  do  not  at  all  abuse  the  great  liberty  that  is  allowed  them. 

As  the  Poles  bear  their  own  losses,  and  suffer  all  disa&. 
ters,  with  a  great  deal  of  temp^,  so  likewise  they  r^ard 
the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  others  with  the  same  indif- 
ference; for  they  will  often  stand  and  see  a  house  bum, 
without  offering  in  the  least  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
quendi  the  fire.  Neither  are  they  more  indulgent  to  their 
dtildren,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  children  to  their  parents ; 
both  bf  whom  are  reciprocally  suffered  to  continue  slaves  to 
the  Tartars,  when  but  a  small  sum  of  money  would  pur* 
chase  their  redemption. 
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As  to  their  marriages,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that 
the  feasts  of  those  gentry  always  last  three  days,  be  they 
that  make  them  either  poor  or  rich ;  wherefore  they  are  ne- 
cessarily exceeding  expensve;  once,  if  a  lady  give  in  matrix 
many  any  one  of  her  waiting  maids,  she  generally  expends 
as  mudi  as  for  one  of  her  daughters :  an  instance  of  which 
I  saw  at  court,  during  my  lord  ambassador  Hyde^s  stay  at 
Zcdkiew,  when  the  queen  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  cme  of 
her  miuds  of  honour  after  this  manner.  The  first  and  se- 
cond day  she  gave  a  very  magnificent  feast ;  for  which  pur- 
pose a  large  hall  was  jntched  upon,  where  three  tables  were 
placed.  At  the  first  sat  the  king  and  queen,  in  a  manner 
that  both  faced  the  entrance  into  the  hall.  Next  the  queen 
sat  the  couple  that  were  to  be  married;  and  next  to  the 
king,  the  pope^s  nuncio  and  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  with  the 
foreign  ambassadors.  At  the  two  other  tables,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  were  placed  all  the  ladies,  se- 
nators, and  officers,  except  only  such  as  attended  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  all  ranked  according  to  their  respective 


This  feast  began  both  days  precisely  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  lasted  to  the  same  hour  of  the  next  morning;  and 
it  was  observable  that  the  senators  eat  very  httle,  but  drank 
Hungarian  wine  to  an  immoderate  degree ;  nor  did  the  bi- 
diops  themselves  shew  any  great  tokens  of  continence,  they 
leaving  their  seats  very  often,  to  go  up  to  the  king^s  table, 
and  drink  his  majesty'^s  health  on  their  knees.  The  ladies,, 
out  of  modesty,  only  touched  the  tops  of  the  glasses  with 
their  lips,  and  so  sat  them  down  before  them,  or  poured 
them  into  their  plates,  in  such  a  manner  that  abundance 
more  wine  was  q>ilt  than  drank  by  them. 

When  they  had  ritten  about  five  or  six  hours  at  table, 
the  violins  and  a  little  sort  of  portable  organ  began  to  strike 
up,  and  then  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  dancing.  In 
this  exercise  every  body  joined ;  and  even  I  myself,  who 
have  no  manner  of  relish  for  such  unedifying  vagaries, 
had  a  Madonna  put  into  my  hand  by  the  bishop  of  Plosko, 
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whom  I  had  the  honour,  as  domeatic  chaplam  to  the  ittn- 
bassador  from  the  king  of  Great  Britam,  to  eit  next  to. 
Those  that  began  this  whimsical  way  of  shaking  the  feet, 
were  the  most  andent  senators  and  old  ladies,  who  moved 
slowly  about,  like  so  many  friars  and  nuns  in  proesesskn ; 
yet  though  the  dailce  began  with  such  gravity  and  formality, 
it  was  ended  with  a  great  deal  of  hurry  and  confusion. 

On  the  second  day,  all  the  guests  presented  the  bride 
with  something  new ;  and  none  gave  less  than  a  piece  of 
plate :  which  presents  were  all  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  it  being  the  custom  to  perform  this  ceremony  just 
before  they  sit  down  to  table.  These  made  a  good  part  of 
the  bride^s  portion. 

On  the  third  day,  the  espousals  were  solemnized  after 
this  manner.  All  the  guests  accompanied  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  on  horseback  to  church,  as  likewise  in  thmr  re- 
turn home.  During  all  the  time  of  their  going  and  coming, 
die  trumpets  sounded  from  the  balconies  on  each  side  <^  the 
way.  When  the  bride  had  been  conducted  to  her  husband's 
house,  where  a  noble  entertainment  had  been  prepared,  she, 
at  the  departure  of  the  company  after  dinner  was  ended, 
fell  a  crying ;  it  being  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  Poland,  for 
muds  to  weep  at  that  time,  and  to  seem  concerned,  for  fear 
they  should  be  thought  impudent  and  immodest 

The  men  and  women  diat  stand  godfathers  and  gbd- 
mothers  together  at  christ^ings,  are  thenceforward  deemed 
to  be  cousins  and  relations,  though  they  were  not  so  before, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  married  to  each  other,  without 
a  di^nsation  fit)m  the  Ushop  of  the  diocese. 

The  ceremonies  of  burial  also  in  Poland  aie  usually  cele- 
brated with  so  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  that  one  would 
rather  take  them  for  triumjdis  than  interments.  At  these, 
the  corpse  having  been  put  into  a  velvet  co£Sn  with  large 
thick  silver  plates  at  each  comer,  is  placed  in  a  heaite  or 
chariot  with  six  horses  all  covered  with  Idack  housings. 
The  coffin  has  a  large  black  velvet  pall  thrown  over  it, 
with  a  cross  of  red  satin  in  the  mid<fie,  and  six  long  Uack 
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oik  tMosds  bailing  down  firom  it,  which  are  borne  by  as 
many  of  the  deoeased^s  domestics,  all  in  close  mourning. 
Before  the  chariot  march  several  priests,  monks,  and  a 
great  number  c^  people,  each  of  them  carrying  a  white 
wax  torch  hghted  in  his  hand;  next  to  whom,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  corpse,  came  three  men  on  horse- 
back, who  carry  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  viz.  his  sword, 
his  lance,  and  his  dart  The  procession  thus  set  out  moves 
very  slowly,  so  that  they  always  come  late  to  church. 
After  the  burial-service  is  over,  those  that  carried  the  arms 
enter  the  church  on  horseback,  and  furiously  riding  up  to 
the  coffin,  break  them  thereupon ;  after  which,  the  body  is 
interred.  Then  they  return  to  the  house,  where  there  is 
always  a  very  sumptuous  supper  prepared ;  at  which  not 
only  the  lay  guests  drive  away  sorrow  by  swilling  to  excess, 
but  force  the  clergy  to  do  the  like,  by  the  same  acts  of  in- 
temperance. 

I  diall  dose  all  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  travel- 
ling in  Poland.  As  an  introduction  to  which,  you  are  to 
underatand,  that  there  are  scarce  any  inns  in  that  country, 
except  those  the  natives  call  kiirczmaSy  where  travellers  are 
obliged  to  kxige  with  the  cattle.  These  inns,  or  rathar  long 
stables,  are  all  built  up  with  boards,  and  covered  with 
straw:  within  there  is  no  furniture;  neither  are  there  any 
windows,  but  all  the  light  comes  in  dither  at  holes  made  by 
ihe  weather,  or  the  crevices  of  iU-joined  boards.  It  is  true, 
at  the  further  «id  they  have  a  little  chamber  with  a  fire- 
hearth;  but  to  make  an  abatement  for  that,  there  is  no 
lodging  in  it,  because  oi  the  gnats,  fleas,  bugs,  and  espe- 
cially the  noisome  smell  that  incommodes  it  For  if  they 
happesa  to  have  a  little  window  there,  (which  is  a  rarity  if 
they  do,)  yet  they  never  open  it,  though  the  weather  be  at 
its  extremity  of  heat :  so  that  strangers  choose  to  lie  in  the 
afcHresaid  stable,  where  the  gospodarz  or  innkeeper  lodges 
himself  and  his  family,  than  to  be  suffocated  by  the  stink 
and  smell  of  so  close  and  small  a  room.  In  the  long  room 
there  is  also  an  intolerable  smell,  occasioned  by  a  parcel  of 
rotten  cabbages,  which  those  people  always  keep  by  them. 
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And  this,  though  it  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  na- 
tives, who  are  used  to  it,  yet  to  strangers  it  must  be  veiy 
offensive. 

In  the  inns  or  stables  there  are  no  tables  or  beds,  except 
one  of  the  last  in  the  little  room  just  mentioned,  which  no- 
body cares  to  lie  in,  because  they  can  have  no  sheets  but 
what  are  as  coarse  as  sackcloth,  and  have  been  often  lain  in 
before.  Neither  is  the  straw  in  the  stable  much  better,  be- 
cause (even  of  that)  every  company  cannot  have  fresh :  for 
the  goipodarZy  after  his  guests  are  gone,  generally  gathers 
it  up,  and  preserves  it  for  new  comers.  Yet  is  it,  in  this 
condition,  preferable  to  the  bed,  by  reason  that  he  most 
commonly  airs  it  after  it  has  been  used. 

By  reason  of  this  ill  entertainment  on  the  roads,  all  tra^ 
vellers  in  this  country  are  obliged  to  have  a  calash  with  two 
horses,  wherein  they  carry  all  their  necessaries  and  pro- 
visions. Their  beds,  quilts,  bolsters,  sheets,  and  the  like,  are 
generally  packed  up  in  a  large  serge  bag,  which  afterwards 
serves  them  instead  of  a  seat  in  their  leathern  convenience. 
They  must  provide  also  for  the  belly,  by  a  case  of  bottles, 
wherein  to  put  the  drink  they  make  use  of  on  the  road,  and  a 
basket  for  their  meat,  bread,  &c.  Moreover,  they  must  fur- 
nish  themselves  with  every  individual  thing  that  they  may 
have  occasion  for,  and  take  care  to  renew  what  they  have 
exhausted,  whenever  an  opportunity  shall  offer :  for  he  that 
expects  any  thing  but  the  indifferent  lodging  which  I  have 
before  spoken  of,  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  laying  down  in  it 
supperless. 

Thus  you  may  perceive,  sir,  that  one  that  travels  in  Po- 
land must,  as  it  were  tortoise  or  Tartar  like,  carry  his  whole 
house  with  him,  and  besides  undergo  not  a  few  incommodi- 
ties  to  boot.  However,  when  a  man  is  provided  as  above, 
he  may  travel  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense ;  for  lod^ng, 
as  indeed  it  ought,  costs  but  very  little ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  for  any  thing  else,  because  it  cannot  be  got :  the  rea- 
son, I  suppose,  being,  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  never 
offer  to  pay  for  what  they  call  for,  since  there  is  no  way  to 
force  them  to  it ;  so  that  when  they  ask  for  any  thing,  the 
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gtispocieirv  always  puts  them  off  with  a  Nie  musz,  L  e.  I 
have  nothing.  Yet  nevertheless,  when  they  have  any 
thing  to  spare,  they  will  freely  give  part  of  it  to  strangers ; 
though  generally,  there  being  but  few  travellers  in  that 
country,  they  provide  only  for  their  own  families.  There- 
fore when  travellers  happen  to  be  in  want  of  provisions, 
they  are  used  to  apply  •diemselves  to  the  devour,  or  lord  of 
the  village,  who  forthwith  supplies  them  gratis. 

Poland  being  for  the  most  part  a  flat  and  champaign 
country,  a  calash  and  two  horses  will  rid  a  great  deal  of 
ground  there  in  a  day.  Some  of  the  gentry  are  so  provi- 
dent as  to  drive  their  own  calashes  themselves ;  but  of  these 
there  are  but  few,  stateliness  being  more  in  vogue  with 
them,  than  to  suffer  them  to  stoop  to  an  employ  fit  for 
th^  meanest  servants.  When  they  come  to  the  inn,  they 
generally  put  their  horses  to  grass,  because  the  gvspodarz 
will  not  be  easily  induced  to  trust  them  for  hay.  There  are 
some  likewise  that  travel  on  horseback,  with  a  quilt  for  their 
bed,  about  a  foot  and  half  broad,  laid  under  their  saddle. 
Tb^  commonly  employ  the  gospodarz  to  fetch  them  in 
beer,  bread,  and  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for ;  and 
which  service  he  is  not  to  refuse  at  his  peril. 

He  that  travels  in  winter  will  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  to 
rest  anights,  especially  on  holydays,  because  then  all  the 
peasants  of  the  village  are  gathered  together  to  carouse  and 
make  merry  in  that  long  room  where  you  are  obliged  to 
lodge  for  want  of  a  fire  elsewhere ;  for  at  that  time  there  is 
no  sleeping  without;  nay,  as  I  said  before,  scarce  with  it, 
(though  men  are  commonly  weary  when  they  come  off  a 
journey,)  these  men  making  such  a  continued  din  in  your 
ears  with  their  excessive  singing  and  dancing  about  the  room, 
which  none  perform  more  awkwardly,  there  being  a  custom 
of  rewarding  a  hard  drinker  here  in  Poland,  by  presenting 
him  with  a  shirt,  frock,  handkerchief,  and  the  like. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  vice,  to  which  they  are  most  un- 
mercifully addicted,  I  may  a£Srm,  that,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Poles  in  general,  they  exceed  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope  in  vivacity  of  spirit,  strength  of  body,  and  length  of 
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fife ;  which  cannot  be  oocadcmed  by  their  climate,  beeauie  the 
Swedes,  Muscovites,  and  Grermans  five  all  under  the  same 
parallel,  and  yet  enjoy  not  the  fike  vigour  mid  health ;  and 
therefore  must  proceed. 

First,  from  th^r  diet ;  which,  as  to  meat,  is  generally 
fresh  roasted  flesh  (for  they  scarce  ever  eat  any  boiled,  or 
salt,  which  causes  the  scurvy)  and  fowl ;  which  increases  the 
volatile  and  hard  salts,  and  gives  being  to  their  vigour  a{ 
body  and  soul. 

Secondly,  from  their  drmk,  which  is  spirituous  and  strong; 
being  chiefly  Hungarian  wine  burnt,  or  anise  seed  water, 
both  which  they  guzzle  down  in  great  quantities  almost 
all  day  long;  the  poorer  sort  having  a  Uquor  distilled  fhmi 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  which  the  gentry  rectify  widi  anise 
seeds  or  aromatics. 

Thirdly,  from  their  fiving  hardly,  for  they  hate  eiF^Hni- 
nacy ;  and  a  poor  country  cottage  pleases  them  as  wdl  as  a 
palace ;  and  Uiey  frequently  weave  tapestry  and  arras  as 
they  travel  along  the  road.  Nay,  many  of  them  will  sleep 
in  time  of  frost  and  snow  without  any  bed  or  other  con- 
veniency ;  and  the  Uttle  children,  two  mondis  after  they 
have  been  bom,  have  been  carried  about  stark  naked  in 
that  season. 

Fourthly,  trcm  hunting,  whidi  is  very  much  in  use  with 
them;  they  being  expert  in  horsemanship  to  the  greatest 
perfection. 

Fifthly,  from  other  exercises ;  as  dancing,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, jumping.  They  are  likewise  exceedingly  given  to  talk- 
ing, wherewith  they  agree  with  the  Frendi. 

Sixthly,  their  hard  beds,  fasting,  and  temperance  in 
eating,  very  much  contribute  towards  their  long  fives ;  for 
hard  beds  knit  their  jcnnts,  and  temperance  at  meals  revives 
their  spirits.  Thdr  slaves  among  them  have  no  beds,  and 
the  masters  seldom  use  any  thing  but  quilts. 

Seventhly,  th^  health,  vigour,  and  kmg  fives  may  rea- 
sonably recdve  an  addition  from  their  great  freedom  and 
privileges;  for  where  a  slavish  dependance  hebetates  and 
blunts  the  mind,  and  consequently  enervates  the  body, 
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liberty  fnrhilBntfiw  the  one^  and  by  that  meana  strangtbens 
the  other. 

Thua  having  acquitted  myself  of  eyery  particular  I  gaye 
the  poramiae  of,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  the  friendship  you 
honour  me  with,  put  the  last  hand  to  this  long  tiresome  let- 
ter; wbicfa  I  cannot  better  do,  than  by  my  addresses  to  the 
gieat  Preserver  of  manldnd,  to  keep  you  in  the  same  state  of 
healtb  vhidi  I  left  you  in  at  my  departure  from  Oxford- 
diire ;  that  I  may  at  my  return  (which  I  more  and  more 
wish  for,  through  the  consideratiop  of  the  great  advantages 
I  fiball  receive  £nom  it)  be  restored  to  the  h^piness  of  your 
conversation ;  than  vdiich  nothing  can  be  more  improving 
to  or  deared  by. 

My  best  friend  and  most  honoured  instructor, 
Your  most  faithful 

and  most  obliged  servant, 
D»uiek»  ROBERT  SOUTH. 

Dec  16,  1677. 

Soon  afier  the  doctor'*s  return  from  Poland,  be  was,  by 
die  dean  and  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 
minster, in  oonaderatian  of  his  great  abilities  to  discharge 
the  pastoral  office,  made  choice  of  to  succeed  Dr.  Edward 
Hinton  as  rector  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  a  living  of  52002. 
per  annum ;  1007.  of  which,  out  of  his  generous  temper,  he 
a&owed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penny,  (student  of  Christ  Church,) 
his  curate;  and  the  other  he  expended  in  the  educating 
and  apprenticing  the  poorer  children  of  that  place.  After 
having  been  two  years  incumbent  there,  he  caused  the  dian- 
cei,  that  had  been  suffered  miaeraUy  to  run  to  ruin  by  his 
predecessor,  to  be  rebuilt,  as  spears  from  the  following 
inscripdon  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel : 

ROBERTUS  SOUTH,  S.  T.  P. 

lo  ^Eoekfum  hanc  Paroohialem 

Jindactus  Anno  1678, 

Eropriis  Sumptibas  hanc 

CanoellariAm  a  Pandamentis 

lastMirafit  ^afkiniitqiie  Aoao  Doanni  ICIiBO. 
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He  likewise  having  found  the  manabn-house  belonging 
to  the  rector  much  too<  mean  for  the  largeness  of  the  stipend, 
and  having  heard  of  the  honour  done  to  that  village  by  the 
birth  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (as  that  king  himself  de- 
clares in  his  charter,  whereby  he  gives  that  village,  and 
other  lands  thereunto  adjacent,  to  St.  Peta-^s  cburdi  in 
Westminster,)  caused  the  shattered  remains  of  it  to  be  to- 
tally pulled  down,  and  an  edifice  erected  in  a  more  con* 
venient  part  of  the  town.  The  land  upon  which  he  biult  it, 
with  a  handsome  garden,  he  purchased  as  a  perpetual  man^ 
aon  for  himself  and  successors;  which  may  now  vie  with 
most  parsonage  houses  in  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
White  Kenneths  Parochial  Antiquities,  wherein  he  gives  a 
view  of  it  in  a  plate  inscribed  to  Dr.  South,  whose  coat  of 
arms  is  engraved  over  it,  with  this  inscription,  Viro  reve^ 
rendo  Roberto  South,  S.  T.  P,  rectori  ecdcHte  de  IsUp,  ia^ 
buiam  heme,  gtue  amplum  et  degantem  rectoruB  mansum 
suis  impefuis  corutructum  representat,  D.  D.  White  Kennel. 
No8  admiremur,  imiteniur  posteri.  Though  in  what  year 
this  house  was  built,  I  am  not  hitherto  informed. 
^  In  the  year  1681,  the  doctor,  who  was  then  one  of  his  mqes- 
ty^s  chaplains  in  ordinary,  being  in  waiting,  preached  before 
die  king  upon  these  words,  T^  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  bid 
the  disposing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord,  Whardn,  having  spoken 
of  the  various  changes  and  dii^nsations  of  Providence,  and 
the  unaccountable  accidents  and  particulars  of  hfe,  he  in- 
troduces these  three  examples  of  unexpected  advancements 
after  this  manner : 

^'  Who  that  had  looked  upon  Agathodes  first  handling 
^^  the  day,  and  making  pots  under  his  &ther,  and  afterwards 
^^  turning  robber,  could  have  thought,  that  from  such  a 
*^  condition  he  should  come  to  be  king  of  Sicily? 

^<  Who  that  had  seen  Masinello,  a  poor  fisherman,  with 
<^  his  red  cap  and  his  angle,  would  have  reckoned  it  pos- 
<<  sible  to  see  such  a  ptiful  thing,  within  a  week  after, 
*<  shining  in  his  clodi  of  gold,  and  with  a  word  or  a  nod 
*<  absolutely  commanding  the  whole  city  of  Naples  ? 

^'  And  who,  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt,  beggarly 
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^^  fellow  as  Crcxnwell,  first  entering  the  parliament  house 
^  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak,  greasy  hat,  (perhaps  neither 
^^  of  them  paid  for,)  could  have  suspected,  that  in  the  space 
^  of  so  few  years,  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king, 
*<  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne  ?^  At 
which  the  king  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  lord  Rochester,  said,  "  Ods  fish,  Lory,  your 
*<  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop;  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of 
^^  him  at  the  next  death  r 

During  the  remaining  part  of  king  Charles  the  second'^s 
reign,  wherein  he  continued  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  against  such  as  were  industrious  to- 
wards thdr  diminution,  what  by  the  interest  of  his  patron, 
who,  at  his  return  from  his  embassy,  was  made  lord  Hyde 
and  viscount  Woottcm  Basset,  and  what  by  his  own  merits, 
he  had  several  ofiers  of  advancement  into  the  hierarchy, 
whidi  he  modestly  declined,  as  having  wherewithal  to  sup- 
port himself  according  to  the  dignities  of  the  church  he 
stood  possessed  of,  and  the  distribution  of  charities  he  had 
already  settled,  and  intended  to  lay  schemes  for. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  some  purchases  of  houses  on 
Ltudgate-hill  and  Token-house  Yard;  which  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  tenant  of  his,  one  Mr.  Taylor,  then  living  upon 
Ludgate-^hill,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  who,  during  the  time  of 
Oates^s  sham  plot,  had  nothing  but  the  whore  of  Babylon 
before  tus  eyes,  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  evidences,  forty 
thousand  Spanish  {nl^ms  with  long  bills,  butchers^  knives, 
gags,  gridirons,  and  what  not  This  man,  upon  his  coming 
to  the  doctor  in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  could  not  but  discover 
his  fears  o£  the  introduction  of  popery,  and  the  dismal  cir- 
cumstances of  fire  and  fagot,  with  many  other  terrible  ideas 
of  persecution  and  enslavement.  At  which  the  doctor 
smihng,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  very  briskly  told 
him,  that  ^^  churchmen  indeed  might  have  some  grounds 
^^  fcM"  such  apprehensions,  but  that  persons  of  his  persuasion 
*^  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the  account  of  religion,  since  they 
^*  were  too  great  hypocrites  to  die  martyrs.^ 

On  the  accesfflon  of  king  James  the  second  to  the  throne. 
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notwithstanding  his  patron  wss  then  earl  of  Roclieseer,  and 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 
and  his  lordship^s  brother,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  an  offer  of  an  archbishopric 
of  that  kingdom,  he  continued  fixed  in  his  resolves  c^  living 
privately;  which  even  those  two  noble  peers  themselves 
were  forced  to  do  soon  after,  by  thmr  dismission,  from 
court:  for  that  unhappy  prince  being  fully  bent  upon  a 
general  toleration  of  all  Christian  dissenters  from  the  diurch 
established,  and  pushed  forwards  upon  extremities  to  obtain 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion,  by  taking  off 
the  test  and  penal  laws,  took  upon  him  to  closet  the  chief 
men  about  him,  and  either  to  bring  them  over  to  his  will  by 
persuasions  or  threats. 

Among  others,  the  earl  of  Rodiester,  who  was  his  ma- 
jesty^s  brother4n-law,  and  therefore  very  dear  to  him,  was 
exflonined  concerning  his  o[nnion  and  sentiments  relatsng 
to  the  king^s  will  and  pleasure,  which  his  majesty  was  fiiUy 
bent  to  have  obedience  paid  to  by  all  about  him  on  pain  of 
removal.  Hereupon  the  good  earl,  after  having,  like  a  faitlK 
tcl  counsellor,  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
miyesty'^s  impolitic  resolves,  and  begged  him  to  deost  from 
an  enterprise  thai;  would  be  found  impraeticafole,  very  sub- 
missively and  prudently  made  answer,  that  he  had  been 
bred  vip  in  die  principles  of  a  religion  which  taught  him 
that  obedience  to  his  prince  which  he  dad  hidierto  never 
failed  in ;  md  that  his  duty  to  God,  wfio  was  the  King  of 
kii^,  oUiged  him  to  continue  in  the  pmctiee  of  tbem. 
However,  if  his  majesty  i^ould  be  so  pleased,  (so  certain 
was  he  of  tiie  truth  of  t^^e  dooUines  he  had  received  from 
ihe  primitii^  diurch,)  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  result 
of  a  dispute  between  two  church  of  England  divines  and 
two  af  the  church  of  Rome ;  beii^  not  fearful  of  venturii^ 
to  say,  that,  to  which  side  soever  the  victory  should  incline, 
}iis  lordship  would  from  that  time  abide  by  that  which  con- 
quered. Hereunto  the  king  very  readily  agreed,  and  im- 
mediately nominated  the  fathers  Giffiard  and  Tilden  for  his 
two  ehampions,  and  appmited  the  rtUe  ofJhUk  to  be  the 
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ml^ecUnilttar  ci  the  controvmy.  The  persons  at  first  pro- 
posed bj  the  earl  were  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  South ;  but  the 
latter  was  so  unaoeeptable  to  his  majes^  by  the  Utter  invec- 
tives  he  was  said  to  make  use  of  in  the  pulpit  against  the 
Pa{»sts  and  Presbyterians,  who  then  joined  in  their  endea- 
roars  ftxr  liberty  of  conscience,  that  he  told  his  lordship  he 
oDuld  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  South,  who,  instead  of 
arguments,  would  bring  railing  accusations,  and  had  not 
tempenunait  of  mind  enough  to  go  through  a  dispute  that 
required  the  greatest  attention  and  calmness.  Hereupon 
the  earl  chose  Dr.  Patrick,  then  dean  of  Peterborou^,  and 
minister  of  St  Paul'^s,  Corent  Garden,  a  very  able  dirine,  in 
his  room,  but  would  needs  have  the  asristance  of  Dr.  South 
in  a  consultation  held  the  night  before  the  conference  was 
to  commenoe;  wherein  were  such  irrefragable  arguments, 
drawn  up  by  him  on  the  subject  they  were  to  discourse  upon, 
as  totally  obtained  a  conquest  over  their  two  opponents,  and 
made  the  king  dismiss  his  two  pretended  advocates  with  this 
rebuke,  *'  that  he  could  say  more  in  the  behalf  of  his  re- 
«<  ligion  than  they  could ;  and  that  he  never  heard  a  good 
**  cause  mani^ed  so  ill,  nor  a  bad  one  so  weU.""  So  that  if 
Dr.  South  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  the  battle,  he  was  a 
very  great  instrument  of  obtaining  die  victory:  and  Dr. 
Jane  has  often  owned,  (though  a  most  excellent  casuist  him- 
mi£y)  that  the  auxiliary  ai^mnents  contributed  by  Dr.  South 
did  more  towards  flinging  their  antagonists  on  ibar  backa, 
than  his  or  his  coUeagueV 

The  residue  of  king  Jameses  r^gn  bemg  taken  up  in  acts 
<]f  b^otiy  and  violence,  after  he  had  quelled  Monmouth'*s 
rebellioB,  (towards  the  suppressaon  of  which  the  doctor 
openly  professed,  that  if  there  should  be  occarion,  he  woidd 
change  fass  black  gown  for  a  buff  coat,)  gives  us  no  farther 
particulars  of  Ih-.  Sodth,  than  that  he  spem  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  at  Islip  and  Oxford,  and  sometimes  at  his  paternal 
estate  at  Caversham  in  Oxfiadshire,  near  Rea^ng,  whefe  he 
was  busied  in  preparing  most  of  those  excellent  sermons  for 
the  press,  which  have  since  seen  the  light,  and  exercised  him- 
self in  devotions  to  deprecate  the  judgments  that  seemed  to 
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hang  over  the  national  churdi.  Though  I  must  not  forget 
one  passage  relating  to  him  at  the  latter  end  of  these  times, 
which,  notwithstanding  it  was  too  light  for  serious  thoughts, 
gave  occasion  for  mirth,  and  may  serve  to  shew  the  spirit 
and  vivadty  of  the  man  whom  it  owes  its  being  to.  Mr.  Lob, 
a  dissenting  teacher,  who  was  so  much  in  favour  at  court,  as 
to  be  admitted  into  that  king'^s  most  honourable  privy  coun- 
dl,  being  to  preach  one  day  while  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
be  resident  at  Westminster,  the  latter  had  the  curiosity, 
since  fame  had  spoke  so  much  of  him,  to  be  one  of  his  au- 
ditors incognito.  Accordingly  he  disguised  himself,  and 
took  a  seat  in  his  conventicle,  where  the  preacher  bdng 
mounted  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  naming  his  text,  made  no- 
thing of  splitting  it  into  twenty-six  divisions ;  upon  which, 
separately,  he  very  gravely  undertook  to  expatiate  in  their 
order.  Hereupon  the  doctor  rose  up,  and  jog^ng  a  fnend 
who  bore  him  company,  said,  ^*  X'^t  us  go  home  and  fetch 
<'  our  gowns  and  slippers,  for  I  find  this  man  will  make 
«  night  work  of  it."" 

.  Yet,  how  ludicrous  soever  such  expressions  as  these  may 
seem,  when  applied  to  a  man  of  his  character,  so  inexhaust- 
ible and  flowing  was  his  wit,  that  it  even  broke  through  him 
in  his  most  s^ous  meditations ;  and  it  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  true  religion,  if  he,  in 
many  of  his  discourses,  is  found  harsh  and  acrimonious. 
Lukewarmness  in  devotion  was  what  his  soul  abhorred,  and 
he  looked  upon  sectarists  of  all  sorts  as  enemies,  who,  though 
different  in  persuasion,  joined  together  in  attempts  for  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  catholic  church ;  and  to  thwart  their 
measures,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  persuaaons,  wheresoever 
he  went,  and  wheresoever  he  preached,  to  exdte  his  audi- 
ence to  the  most  ardent  and  holy  afiections  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  church.  Not  that  he,  as  many  others  did,  le- 
velled his  satires  against  the  court,  or  would  speak  evil  of 
those  powers  whom  God  in  his  wise  dispensation  had  set 
over  us ;  not  that  he  uttered  grievances  from  the  pulpit, 
or  sought  the  alteration  of  the  government  by  bringing  in 
texts  of  scripture  in  justification  of  renstance  and  taking 
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arms  against  the  prince,  to  whose  pernicious  and  traitorous 
ministers  they  were  wholly  to  be  imputed.  But  when  the 
ardilnshop  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  that  signed  the  in- 
vitation to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over  and  rescue 
our  laws  and  Uberties,  would  have  had  him  to  do  the  same, 
he  very  handsomely  refused  it,  by  telling  them,  ^^  his  re- 
'*  ligion  had  taught  him  to  bear  all  things ;  and  howsoever 
^*  it  should  please  God  that  he  should  suffer,  he  would,  by 
^^  the  divine  assistance,  continue  to  abide  by  his  allegiance, 
*^  and  use  no  other  weapons  but  his  prayers  and  tears  for 
^*  the  recovery  of  his  sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unad« 
**  vised  counsels  wherewith  he  was  entangled."" 

However,  when  tile  revolution  was  happily  brought  about, 
and  the  king  thought  fit  to  abdicate  his  kingdom  by 
flying  into  France;  when  the  convention  had  settled  the 
crown  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  he  saw 
himself  deserted  by  that  sovereign  whq  should  have  con- 
tinued to  protect  him ;  he,  after  many  struggles  with  him- 
self, and  many  conflicts  with  others,  was  convinced  that  obe- 
dience and  protection  were  reciprocal  terms ;  and  that  when 
the  latter  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  the  former  was 
void  also;  though  as  to  the  Ume  of  his  closing  in  with  the 
government  newly  settled,  I  cannot  be  particular ;  notwith- 
standing I  am  perfectly  well  assured  that  he  stood  out  for 
some  time,  and  at  last  did  not  come  in  upon  any  temporal 
considerations :  it  having  always  been  known  to  be  his  prac- 
tice rather  to  slight  riches,  than  to  have  an  overweening  de- 
are  after  them ;  and  to  keq)  his  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  than  to  indulge  any  earthly 
appetite. 

Yet  though  Dr.  South  complied  so  far  with  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  as  to  acknowledge  the  settlement  to  be  legal, 
upon  the  foot  of  the  revolution,  when  offers  were  made  him 
by  some  great  men  at  the  helm,  who  had  then  the  benefit  of 
the  royal  ear,  of  procuring  him  a  very  great  dignity  in  the 
diurch,  upon  the  vacating  several  of  the  episcopal  sees, 
for  refusing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to* their  majesties  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the  year  IG9I9  he  very  hand* 
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Bomdy  excused  binuidf)  bj  dedaring,  <<  that  Dotwithetand- 
^  ing  he  himself  saw  nothing  that  was  otmtiaiy  to  the  lavs 
<^  of  Crod  and  the  common  practice  of  all  nations,  to  submit 
^  to  princes  in  possession  of  the  throne,  yet  others  might 
'<  have  th^  reasons  for  a  contrary  ofnnion;  and  he  blesaed 
*^  God  that  he  was  n^dier  so  ambitious,  nor  in  want  of  pre- 
^  ferment,  as,  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  build  his  rise  upcm  the 
^  ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  church,  who  for  piety,  good 
^^  morals,  and  strictness  of  life,  which  every  one  of  the  de- 
^  priyed  bishops  were  famed  for,  mi^t  be  said  not  to  have 
^<  left  their  equal  :^  being  afterwards  followed  in  this  by 
'  the  great  Dr.  Beveridge,  late  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  like- 
wise refused  the  iMshopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  while  the  last 
incumbent.  Dr.  Kenn,  was  living.  ^*  These,^  (speaking  of 
the  deprived  Inshops,^  says  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Faction,)  '^  were  the  meek,  pious,  and  learned  Dr.  Sancraft, 
^^  lord  archUshop  of  Canterbury ;  the  serafAic  Dr.  Kenn, 
^^  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  the  evangelical  Dr.  Turner,  bi- 
^<  sh<^  of  Ely;  the  vi^ant  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester ; 
*^  the  resolute  and  undaunted  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Feter- 
**  borou^ ;  the  unchangeable  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Nor- 
*^  wich ;  and  ^e  irreproachable  Dr.  Frampton,  hoshop  of 
"  Gkjucester.''    ^^* 

To  return  toth.  South,  who  by  no  means  liked  the  act  of 
toleration  foriul  Protestant  dissento;^  nor  could  well  rdish 
some  proceeoings  at  court,  wherd>y  he  suspected  (how  justly 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine)  some  persons  to  be 
countenanced,  and  in  great  power,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
church  establislied ;  he  hud  hold  of  all  occasions  to  decry 
their  measures,  and  baffle  their  designs.  And  as  he  had  vi- 
gorously  exerted  himself  with  the  commissioners  appcnnted 
by  the  king  in  1689,  for  an  imion  with  dissendag  Protest- 
ants, in  behalf  of  our  Liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  en- 
treated them  by  no  means  to  part  wifii  any  of  its  oeremcmies 
that  might  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  whole ;  so  he 
scarce  ever  preached,  but  he  set  before  his  auditors  the 
mischiefs  that  wcmld  arise  by  admitting  such  vipers  into  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  that  would  eat  thar  way  through 
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tbcir  iftdopted  (not  natural)  mother^s  bowela.  This  he  chiefly 
itndotook  to  do^  by  exposing  their  insufficiency  for  the  great 
wotk  of  the  ministry ;  by  ridiculing  their  want  of  fit  know*^ 
ledge ;  and  by  setting  them  forth  in  such  ocdoura,  as  might 
at  OBoe  ghre  his  audience  ideas  of  pleasure  and  horror,  in 
refleetions  upon  their  deliyerance  from  the  usurpations  of 
such  pretended  gospel^^nongers,  and  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances they  would  be  involved  in,  should  the  like  woolvts 
im  Aeepa^  doihing  be  again  in  power.    And  this  he  never 
did  better  or  more  effectually  than  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
the  abbey  church  of  W^tminster,  in  the  year  1692,  upon 
1  Cor.  xiL  4.  Now  there  are  diversities  qfg^^  but  ^  same 
Spirit:  wlmein  lAumg  other  acute  and  biting  sarcasms 
idating  to  the  practices  of  dissenting  teadiers  in  the  times 
of  usurpalian   and   rebdlion,  he  thus  qieaks  of  them: 
^*  Amongst  those  of  the  late  reforming  age,  all  learning 
^'  was  utterly  cried  down;   so  that  with  them  the  best 
*^  ffreoAers  were  such  as  could  not  read^  and  the  ablest 
^*  dkfines  such  as  could  hardly  spell  the  letter.    To  be  blind 
^*  was  with  them  the  premier  qualification  of  a  spiritual 
**gmde;  and  to  be  bookJeanwdj  as  they  called  it,  and 
^*  to  be  irreligiauSj  were  convertible  terms.     None  were 
**  thought  fit  for  the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
^'  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have  the  Spirit   Those 
*^  only  were  accounted  like  St.  Paul,  who  could  work  with 
**  ihHrhandSy  and  in  a  literal  sense  drive  the  nail  home^  and 
^  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  befere  they  preached  in  it.^    In 
another  place,  branching  out  these  ^fts  into  various  heads, 
and  partieulariring  upon  the  ^t  of  divers  tongues ;  ^^  It  is 
^  certain,"^  says  he,  **  that  they  scarce  speak  the  same  things 
^  for  two  days  together.    Though  otherwise  it  must  be  oon- 
<*  fessed  that  they  wore  none  of  the  greatest  linguists,  thdr 
^<  own  mother  tongue  serving  all  their  <x:casions,  without 
*^  ever  so  much  as  looking  into  the  fathers,  who  always 
<^  iqpoke  the  language  of  the  beast,  to  such  as  could  not  un- 
^  dentaad  them.     Latin  was  with  them  a  mortal  crime ; 
*'  and  Greek,  instead  of  being  owned  for  the  language  of 
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<<  the  Holy  Ghost,  (as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is,)  was 
<*  looked  upon  as  the  sin  against  it :  so  that,  in  a  woid, 
<<  they  had  all  the  cof^nrions  ofBabd  amongst  them,  with- 
"  out  the  diversity  qfUmgysaT 

In  the  year  1693,  the  pestilent  sect  of  the  Sodnians,  by 
the  countenance  of  the  act  of  toleration,  and  the  loose  senti- 
ments of  some  of  our  own  divines,  had  gotten  oonaderable 
ground  in  England  since  the  revolution,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  they  published  many  of 
their  pamphlets,  enough  to  provoke  any  Christian  govern- 
ment. Hereupon,  either  to  check  their  insolence,  or  ag- 
grandize himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Dr.  Sherlock, 
then  dean  of  St  Paulas  by  his  new  converiiony  undertook  the 
vindication  of  that  orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
But  because  mysteries  of  faith,  being  above  reascm,  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  reason,  since  they  would  thereby  cease  to 
be  mysteries ;  it  fared  with  the  doctor,  that  while  he  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  prove  three  distinct  Persons,  he  was  very 
justly  charged  with  proving  three  distinct  Grods;  having 
asserted  that  there  were  in  the  Grodhead  three  minds,  three 
beings,  and  three  intelligences ;  which  gave  the  Unitarians 
occasion  to  triumph,  and  made  it  necessary  that  one  well- 
skilled  champion  should  arise  for  the  defence  of  the  truth 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  holy  gospel. 

Hereupon  Dr.  South,  one  whom  his  very  antagonists  al- 
lowed to  be  a  person  every  way  qualified,  engaged  the  bold 
Tritheist,  and  so  handled  him,  that  he  had  little  else  to 
have  recourse  to  than  superficial  and  trifling  evasions ;  and 
the  charge  of  Tritheism  upon  him  was  no  supposed  crime, 
but  a  most  real,  and,  what  is  more,  a  premeditated  offence. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  had  been  much  more  for 
the  honour  of  them  both,  had  they  not  been  so  severe  upon 
the  characters  of  each  other,  and  had  entered  less  into 
searches  after  those  unfathomable  depths  which  are  imper- 
ceptible, and  by  the  divine  will  are  likewise  ever  to  remain 
so,  and  therefore  ought  by  all  Christians  to  be  revered  as 
mysteries  that  surpass  hmnan  understanding. 
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Dr.  Sherlock  entitled  his  book,  A  Vindication  of  the  holy 
and  ever  blessed  Trini^.  And  Dr.  South  published  his  re- 
jiy  (without  his  name)  under  the  following  title :  Animad- 
versions upon  Dr.  SherlocVs  Book^  entitied^  A  Vindication 
of  the  holy  and  ever  blessed  Trinity,  &c.  Together  with  a 
more  necessary  Vindication  of  that  sacred  and  prime  Article 
of  the  Christian  Faith  Jrom  his  new  Notions  amd  false  Ex- 
pUcaiions  of  it;  humbly  offered  to  his  Admirers j  a^nd  to^? 
himse^the  dkiefofihem.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of 
England.    The  preface  to  which  he  begins  thus,  viz. 

"  To  be  impugned  from  without,  and  betrayed  from 
^*  within,  is  certainly  the  worst  condition  that  either  church 
**or  state  can  fall  into;  and  the  best  of  churches,  the 
^*  church  of  England,  has  had  experience  of  both.  It  had 
'*  been  to  be  wished,  and  (one  would  think)  might  very 
'*  reasmiably  have  been  expected,  that  when  Providence 
^^  had  took  the  work  oi  destroying  the  church  of  England 
^*  out  of  the  Papists^  hands,  some  would  have  been  con- 
**  tented  with  her  preferments,  without  dither  attempting 
^^  to  give  up  her  rights  and  liturgy,  or  deserting  her  doc- 
^^  trine.  But  it  has  proved  much  otherwise.  And  amongst 
<^  those  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  latter,  I  know 
*<  none  who  has  faced  the  world  and  defied  the  church  with 
*^  so  bcdd  a  front,  as  the  author  of  two  very  heterodox 
^^  books ;  the  first  entitled,  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
'*  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christy  &c.  published  in  the  year 
"  1674:  and  the  other,  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of 
^*  the  holy  and  ever  blessed  Trinity^  &c.  and  (as  one  would 
'^  think)  wrote  purposely  to  let  the  world  see,  that  the  truth 
*^  cannot  be  so  much  shaken  by  a  direct  opposition,  as  by  a 
*'  treacherous  and  false  defence."" 

^*  Really  our  author  has  shewn  himself  very  communi- 
^*  cative  to  the  world  :  for  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  book 
^*  he  has  vouchsafed  to  instruct  us  how  to  judge  of  contra- 
*'  dictions,  so  in  the  progress  of  his  work  he  has  conde- 
^*  scended  to  teach  us  (if  we  will  but  learn)  how  to  speak 
'*  and  write  contradictions  too.     There  remains  therefore 
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^*  only  one  favour  more^  viz.  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
^^  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  them  also.*"  Page  26,  book  i. 
(alluding  to  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  the  year 
1685,  called.  An  Answer  to  the  Protestant  Reconciler.) 

^*  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  consider,  that  any  one 
^^  man  should  presume  to  browbeat  all  the  world  at  such  a 
^^  rate ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  force  of  his  confix 
^^  dence  and  self-conceit,  that  it  should  be  able  to  raise  any 
*^  one  to  such  a  pitch.  But  naturalists  have  observed,  that 
^^  blindness  in  some  animals  is  a  very  great  help  and  insti- 
<<  gation  to  boldness.  And  amongst  men,  as  Ignortmce  is 
*<  commonly  said  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion^  so,  in  ac- 
*^  count  for  the  birth  and  descent  of  Confidence  too,  (what- 
^*  soever  cause  some  may  derive  it  from,)  yet  certainly  he 
**  who  makes  Ignorance  the  mother  of  Ms  also,  reckons  its 
"  pedigree  by  the  surer  side."**  Chap.  ii.  p.  67. 

*^  Our  author  not  being  satisfied  with  the  account  given 
"  of  the  mystery  of  the  blessed  Trinity  by  the  schods,  nor 
*<  with  those  notions  about  it  which  have  hitherto  obtained 
<'  in  the  world  till  he  came  into  it ;  (no  doubt  as  a  person 
<^  peculiarly  sent  and  qualified  to  rectify  all  those  imperfect 
*^  and  improper  notions  which  had  been  formerly  received 
*<  by  divines ;)  he,  I  say,  with  a  lofty,  undertaking  mind, 
^<  and  a  reach  beyond  all  before,  and  indeed  be^e  him,  and 
'^  (as  the  issue  is  like  to  prove)  as  much  above  him  too^ 
*^  undertakes  to  give  the  world  a  much  better  and  more 
*^  satisfactory  explication  of  this  great  mystery;  and  that, 
^^  by  two  new  terms  or  notions  (purely  atid  solely)  of  his 
^^  own  invention,  called  self  consciousness  and  mutual  con^ 
*^  scumsness;  which,  though  sull  joined  together  by  our 
"  author,  in  his  explication  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  have  yet 
"  very  different  effects.'"  Chap.  iii.  in  princip. 

^^  He  exposes  a  poor,  senseless,  infant  hjrpothesis  to  the 
**  wide  world,  and  then  very  unmercifully  leaves  it  to  shift 
"  for  itself.^  In  eodem  cap.  versus  Jinem. 

*'  I  dismiss  his  two  so  much  admired  terms,  (by  himself, 
<^  I  mean,)  as  in  no  degree  answering  the  expectation  he 
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<^  raised  of  them.  For  I  cannot  find,  that  they  have  either 
^  heightesed  or  strengthened  men^s  intellectual  faculties,  or 
^  cast  a  greater  light  and  clearness  upon  that  object  which 
*^  has  so  long  exercised  them ;  but  that  a  Trinity  in  Unity 
*'  IS  as  mysterious  as  ever ;  and  the  mind  of  man  as  unable 
^'  to  grasp  and  comprehend  it,  as  it  hath  been  from  the  be- 
*^  ginning  to  this  day.  In  a  word,  self  consciousness  and 
^'  mutual  consciousness  have  rendered  nothing  about  the 
^*  Divine  Nature  and  Persons  plainer,  easier,  and  more 
^  intelligible ;  nor  indeed,  after  such  a  mighty  stress  so  ir- 
*'  rationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty  words,  have  they 
^^  made  any  thing  (but  the  author  himself)  better  under- 
*^  stood  than  it  was  before/^  Chap.  iv.  page  115. 

'<  And  indeed  I  cannot  but  here  further  declare,  that  to 
^^  me  it  seems  one  of  the  most  preposterous  and  unrea^ 
*^  aooaUe  things  in  nature,  for  any  one  first  to  assert  three 
^  Grods,  and,  when  he  has  so  well  furnished  the  world  with 
^  ddties,  to  expect  that  all  mankind  should  fall  down  and 
"  wcM^hip  them.*"  Chap.  v.  page  148. 

*^  Certainly  one  would  think,  that  the  very  shame  of  the 
<*  world,  and  that  common  awe  and  regard  of  truth,  which 
^'  nature  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  should  keep 
^^  any  one  from  o£Pering  to  impose  upon  men  in  so  gross 
^^  and  shameless  a  manner,  as  to  venture  to  call  a  notion 
^^  or  ofMnion  the  constant  doctrine  both  ^thejathers  an3 
*^  schools;  nay,  and  to  profess  to  make  it  out,  and  shew  it 
^^  to  be  so;  and  while  he  is  so  doing,  not  to  produce  one 
^^  father  or  schoolman ;  I  say  again,  not  so  much  as  one 
^^  of  either,  in  behalf  of  that  which  he  so  confidently  and 
**  expresdy  avows  to  be  the  joint  sentiments  of  both.  This 
••'  surely  is  a  way  of  proving^  or  rather  of  imposing^  pe- 
«<  culiar  to  himself.  But  we  have  seen  how  extremely  fond 
^*  he  is  of  this  new  term  and  notion :  and  therefore,  since 
*^  he  will  needs  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  sole  father 
<*  and  begetter  of  the  hopeful  issue,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
<<  world  that  antiquity  should  find  other  fathers  to  main- 
«  tain  it''  Chap.  vi.  p.  168. 

«<  The  book  called  by  him  A  Vindication  of  the  Trimtyj 
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<^  18  certainly  Kke  a  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  with  handles  quite 
<*  round  it ;  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  you  are  sure  to  find 
<<  something  to  take  hold  of  it  by.^  Page  858. 

<*  I  cannot  see  any  new  advantage  he  has  got  over  the 
^<  Socinians,  unless  it  be  that  he  thinks  his  three  Gods  will 
^*  be  too  hard  for  their  one.  And  perhaps  it  is  upon  jtre- 
^^  sumption  of  this,  that  he  discharges  that  clap  of  thunder 
^*  at  them  in  his  preface,  where  he  tells  us,  that  having 
^*  dipped  his  pen  in  the  vifidication  of  so  glorious  a  causey 
<<  by  the  grace  of  God  he  wiU  never  desert  it^  whUe  he  can 
*<  hold  pen  in  lumd.  In  which  words  methinks  I  see  him 
'*  ready  armed  and  mounted,  (with  his  face  towards  the 
*^  west,)  and  brandishing  his  sword  aloft,  all  reeking  with 
'*  Socinian  blood,  and  with  the  very  darts  of  his  eyes  looking 
*^  his  poor  forgotten  friends  through  and  through.  For  in 
^^  good  earnest  the  words  sound  very  terribly  to  these  men; 
^^  but  most  terribly  of  all  to  the  article  itself,  (which  is  like 
*<  to  suffer  most  by  his  Vindication;)  for  thus  to  threaten 
^^  that  he  will  never  leave  oiF  vexing  it,  as  long  as  he  can 
^^  hold  pen  in  handy  (which  I  dare  say  will  be  as  long  as  he 
*<  can  tell  money  with  it,)  this,  I  say  again,  sounds  very 
"dreadfully.^  P.  869. 

In  1695,  Dr.  Sherlock  published  a  Defence  of  himself 
against  the  animadverter ;  to  which  Dr.  South  replied  (in- 
cog.  as  before)^  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  Tritheism  charged 
.  upon  Dr.  SherhcVs  new  Notion  tfthe  Trinity.  And  ike 
Charge  made  goody  in  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  ike  said 
Notion  against  the  AnimadversionSy  &c.  This  piece  he  thus 
addressed.  To  all  Professors  ^Divinity  in  the  two  Univer^ 
siHes  of  this  Kingdom.  "  Our  churches  enemies  of  late,** 
says  he,  "  seem  to  have  diverted  their  main  attacks  from  her 
*^  outworks  in  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremony ;  and  now 
"  it  is  no  less  than  her  very  capitol  which  they  invade ;  her 
"  palladium  (if  I  may  allude  to  such  expressions)  which 
**  they  would  rob  her  of;  even  the  prime,  the  grand,  and  dis- 
"  tinguishing  article  of  our  Christianity,  the  article  of  the 
"  blessed  Trinity  itself ;  without  the  belief  of  which,  I  dare 
"  aver  that  a  man  can  no  more  be  a  Christiany  than  be  can. 
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^^  without  a  rational  soul,  be  a  man.  And  this  is  now  the 
^^  point  so  fiercely  laid  at  and  assaulted,  both  by  Socinian- 
*^  ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Tritheism,  or  rather  Pagan- 
^^  ism,  on  the  other.  For  as  the  former  would  run  it  down 
*^  by  stripping  the  Godhead  of  a  ternary  of  Persons,  so  the 
*^  other  would  as  effectually,  but  more  scandalously  over- 
^*  throw  it,  by  introducing  a  trinity  of  Gods;  as  they  in* 
**  evitably  do,  who  assert  the  three  Divine  Persons  to  be 
*'  three  distinct  infinite  ndnds,  or  spirits;  which,  I  positively 
'*  af&rm,  is  equivalent  to  the  asserting  the  said  three  Persons 
**  to  be  three  Gods.  And  I  doubt  not  of  your  learned  con* 
^  currence  with  me,  and  abetment  of  me  in  this  affirmation. 

**  If  it  must  be  the  lot  of  the  church  of  England  to  sit 
*^  down,  and  see  her  most  holy  religion  practised  upon  by 
**  such  wretched  innovations  as  can  tend  only  to  ridicule  and 
'^  esqpose  the  chief  articles  of  it  to  the  scorn  of  Arians  and 
'<  Socinians,  and  all  this  under  pretence  of  explaining'  them; 
*^  I  can  but  say,  God  deUver  our  poor  church  from  such 
*<  explainers^  and  our  creed  from  such  explications.  And 
*'  as  I  heartily  commiserate  the  unhappy  state  of  that,  so  I 
*^  really  pity  this  bold  man  himself,  that  he  should  be  thus 
**  suffered  to  go  on  venting  his  scandalous  heterodoxies, 
'^  without  findmg  either  friends  to  counsel,  or  superiors  to 
**  control  him."  Page  71. 

'«  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  vpojSoA^  not  by  ema^- 
*^  nation,  but  by  procession,  is  just  as  if  one  should  say  of 
*<  Peter,  that  he  is  not  a  living  creature,  but  a  man.  From 
*<  all  which  it  follows,  that  this  author  is  grossly  ignorant  of 
^  the  true  philosophical  sense  of  the  term  emanation;  some- 
*^  times  applying  it  to  one  thing,  and  sometimes  denying  it 
'^  of  another ;  but  both  at  a  venture,  and  just  as  people  use 
«  to  do  at  blindman's  buff.""  Page  76. 

'<  The  soul  of  Socrates,  vitally  joined  with  Sijimate  hody^ 
*<  would  certainly  make  a  woman;  and  yet,  according  to 
<<  this  author^s  principle,  (affirming  that  it  is  the  smL^  and 
<*  the  sold  only,  which  makes  the  person,)  Socrates,  with 
*^  such  a  change  of  body,  would  continue  the  same  person, 
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*^  and  consequently  the  same  Socrates  still.  And  in  like 
^'  manner  for  Xantippe ;  the  conjunction  of  her  stnd  with 
^^  another  sex  would  certainly  make  the  whole  oompound  a 
*^  man;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  Xantippe  would  continue  the 
'<  same  permm^  and  the  same  Xantippe  still ;  save  only,  I 
^'  confess,  that,  upon  such  an  exchange  of  bodies  with  her 
*^  husband  Socrates,  she  would  have  more  right  to  wear  the 
''  breeches  than  she  had  before.^  P.  1^. 

^^  If  he  proves,  that  three  absolute  entire  being9  can  be 
'^  three  reloHve  stAsistences  or  modificaikms  at  one  and  ike 
^*  same  infinite  mind  or  being,  then  I  will  grant,  that  he 
^  has  defended  his  assertion  against  the  animadverter ; 
^<  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  has  full  power  also  (by  a 
'^  theolo^cal  use  of  his  own  making)  to  alter  the  sense  and 
'^  signification  of  all  words,  in  fsfite  of  the  world,  and  by 
^*  virtue  of  the  same,  (if  he  pleases,)  may  call  the  deanery 
'<  of  St  PauTs  the  archbishopric  qfComterbwry,  and  behave 
'<  himself  accordingly.""  Pages  24S,  244. 

*'  He  excepts  against  Bellarmine^s  orthodoxy,  (because 
^<  forsooth  he  was  a  Papist,)  like  that  profound  dotard  who' 
^^  reproved  a  young  student  for  reading  Clavius  upon  £u- 
*<  did,  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  read  none  but  Protest- 
^^  ant  mathemaHcs :  surely  the  Romish  writers  are  as  ortho- 
'<  dox  about  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  as  any  Protestant 
**  writers  whatsoever  T  P.  266. 

^^  When  I  look  back  upon  that  shrewd  remark  of  his, 
^'  with  which  he  begins  the  said  answer,  viz,  TTuxt  logic  is 
**  a  very  troublesome  thing  when  men  want  sense^  (p.  99. 
^<  1. 7,)  I  must  confess,  that  he  here  speaks  like  a  man  who 
^'  understands  himself;  and  that  having  so  often  shewn,  how 
<'  troublesome  a  thing  logic  is  to  him,  by  his  being  so  angry 
"  with  it,  he  now  g^ves  a  very  satisfactory  reason  why  it  is 
<<  so :  and  therefore,  in  requital  of  it,  I  cannot  but  tell  htm, 
<*  that  if  logic  without  sense  be  so  troublesome,  confidence, 
"  without  either  logic,  or  sense,  or  truth,  or  shame,  or  so 
'*  much  as  conscience  of  what  one  says  or  denies,  is  intole- 
«  rable.""  P.  274. 
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*^  And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  the  dean^s  three  dutinct^  m* 
^^Jlniie  mmdsj  spirits^  or  substances^  that  is  to  say,  of  his 
*^  three  Gods;  and  having  done  this,  methinks  I  see  him  go 
^*  whimpering  away,  with  his  finger  in  his  eye,  and  that 
*'  complaint  of  Micah  in  his  mouth,  Judges  xviii.  24.  Ye 
**  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made;  and  what  have 
"  /  more  f  Though  I  must  ccmfess  I  cannot  tell  why  he 
*'  should  he  so  fond  of  them,  since  I  dare  undertake,  that  he 
^*  will  never  be  able  to  bring  the  Christian  world  either  to 
^*  believe  in,  or  to  worship  a  trinity  of  Gods.  Nor  do  I  see 
^<  what  use  they  are  hkely  to  be  of,  even  to  himself,  unless 
**  penidventure  to  swear  by.*"  Page  281. 

The  result  of  this  paper  war  gave  the  victory  to  Dr. 
South,  and  decided  after  a  most  extraordinary  manner  in 
his  favour :  for  Mr.  Bingham,  fellow  of  University  college 
in  Oxford,  having  some  time  after  taken  upon  him  to  fall 
in  with  Dr.  Sherlock^s  notions,  and  asserted,  in  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  university,  **  that  there  were  three  infinite  distinct 
*<  tmnds  and  substances  in  the  Trinity;  and  also  that  the 
^  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct  mif^ds  or 
**  spirits,  and  three  individual  substaiicesT  was  censured 
by  a  solemn  decree  there  in  convocation :  wherein,  *^  they 
**  judge,  declare,  and  determine  the  aforesaid  words,  lately 
^  delivered  in  the  said  sermon,  to  be  false,  impious,  and  he- 
<*  retical,  disagreeing  with,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
'*  the  church  of  England  publicly  received.*" 

But  this  decree  rather  irritated  the  parties  than  composed 
the  diflerences:  whereupon  the  king  interposed  his  royal 
authority,  by  directions  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  that 
no  preacher  whatsoever,  in  his  sermon  or  lecture,  should 
presume  to  deliver  any  other  doctrine  concerning  the  blessed 
Trinity,  than  what  was  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  was  agreeable  to  the  three  Creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
though  not  till  after  both  the  disputants  (with  Dr.  Burnet, 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  who  about  the  same  time  pub- 
hilied  lus  Jrch^Bokgia,  whereby  he  impugned  and  weakened, 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  divine  truths  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment)  had  reoeiTed  a  reprimand  from  a  witty  ballad,  called. 

The  BatOe  Royal;  to  the  tune  of  A  Soldier  and  a  Sailor: 

A  dean  and  prebendary 
Had  onoe  a  new  Tagary, 
And  wtn  at  donbtftil  strife,  sir, 
Wbo  led  the  better  life,  sir, 

And  was  the  better  man. 

And  was  the  better  man. 
The  dean  he  said,  that  truly. 
Since  Bluff  was  so  nnruly. 
He'd  prove  it  to  Ids  face,  sir. 
That  he  had  the  most  grace,  sir. 

And  so  the  fight  began,  Ac. 
When  Preb  replied  like  thuDder, 
And  roar'd  out,  'Twas  no  wonder. 
Since  Gods  the  dean  had  tiiree,  sir, 
And  more  by  two  than  he,  rir, 

For  he  had  got  but  one,  &c< 
Now  wlulst  these  two  were  raging. 
And  in  disputes  engaging, 
The  master  of  the  Charter 
Said  both  had  caught  a  Tartar, 

Foe  Gods»  sir,  there  were  none,  &c. 
That  all  the  books  of  Moses 
Were  nothing  but  supposes ; 
That  he  desenr'd  rebuke,  sir. 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  sir ; 

Twas  nothing  but  a  sham,  dec 
lliat  as  for  father  Adam, 
With  Mrs.  Eve  his  madam. 
And  what  the  serpent  spoke,  sir, 
Twas  nothing  bat  a  joke,  sir. 

And  weU-invented  flam,  &c. 
Thus  in  this  battle-royal. 
As  none  would  take  denial. 
The  dame  for  which  they  strove,  sir. 
Could  neither  of  them  love,  ur. 

Since  all  had  giv*n  offence,  &c. 
She  therefore  slyly  waiting. 
Left  all  three  fools  a  prating, 
Aud  being  in  a  fright,  sir. 
Religion  took  her  flight,  rir. 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  nnce. 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  siocc. 

Whether  this  ballad  is  worded  with  that  decency  that  the 
subject  of  the  dispute,  or  the  very  eminent  and  learned  per^ 
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sons  ooncerned  in  it,  required,  it  is  not  in  my  8[Aere  to  de- 
cide ;  but  the  reception  it  met  with  in  being  translated  into 
several  languages,  (particularly  Latin,  by  a  curious  hand  at 
the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge,)  and  the  presents  made  to  the 
author  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  made  it  evident  that 
their  sentiments  were  against  having  the  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion  discussed  and  canvassed  after  so  ludicrous  a 
manner.  Not  but  that  Dr.  South^s  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  defence  of  the  blessed  Trinity  may  atone  for  those 
loose  and  unguarded  expresrions  that  fell  from  his  pen ;  and 
it  18  of  great  use  to  his  justification  to  say,  that  it  had  been 
a  crime  in  him  to  have  been  lukewarm  and  indolent,  when 
the  presumption  of  man  should  dare  to  push  him  forward 
upon  explanadons  of  those  sacred  arcana^  (which  God,  who 
alone  is  onmisdent,  had  reserved  to  himself,)  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  the  received  opinion  of  the 
councils  and  fathers. 

Nor  can  I  account  for  the  manifest  partiality  of  some 
great  men  in  favour  of  Dr.  Sherlock ;  especially  of  Dr.  Stil* 
lingfleet,  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  a  person  every  way 
qualified  for  the  high  dignity  he  was  invested  with,  and  of 
a  most  excelling  judgment  in  all  points  of  human  and  divine 
literature ;  who  though,  in  his  preface  to  his  Vindicaikm  of  the 
Triniiffy  quotes  this  sentence  against  the  manner  of  the  treat- 
ment the  two  antagonists  gave  each  other ;  viz.  OderU  rixas 
eijurgiafprtegerHmque  inter  eruditaSf  ac  turpe  esse  dicebat^ 
virot  indubiiate  dodos  canina  rcUrie'Jbmam  vicissim  suam 
rodere  ac  lacerare  scripHs  trucibus^  toftquam  vilissimos  de 
plebe  cerdones  in  angiportis  sese  luto  ac  stercore  conspurcati^ 
tea.  Nic.  Rigalt  Vit.  P.  Puteani,  p.  48.  t.  e.  *«  He  ever  hated 
^  broils  and  opprobrious  language,  especially  among  the 
*'  learned ;  and  said,  it  was  a  very  odious  and  unseemly  thing, 
'*  for  men,  who  were  undoubtedly  renowned  for  knowledge 
*^  and  understanding,  to  insult  and  tear  to  pieces  each  other^s 
**  reputations,  in  their  inhuman  writings,  with  a  canine  fury, 
^  not  unfitly  ccxnpared  to  cobblers  sprung  from  the  vilest 
^'  dregs  of  the  people,  bespattering  each  other  in  lanes,  and 
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'<  nanx>w  passives  with  dirt  and  dung.^  This  iodines  very 
much  to  the  part  oi  that  author,  (viz.  Dr.  Sherlock,)  who,  in 
Dr.  South^s  words,  was  not  only  the  aggressor  j  but  the  troHS" 
gressor  too,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  view  of  that  book  itsdf, 
who,  howsoever  learned,  and  seemingly  intended  against  the 
Socinians,  will  appear  to  be  a  mere  brutumjidmen  in  that 
respect,  and  to  fall  heaviest  upcm  their  very  enemies. 

This  Dr.  South  was  very  accurately  apprised  of;  and  not- 
withstanding his  great  deference  for  his  lordship^s  unques- 
tionable skill  in  polemical  and  casuistical  divinity,  joined  to 
his  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate  and  the  episcopal  ord^, 
held  his  hands  from  entering  the  lists  with  him  in  a  oontro- 
versdal  way,  he  could  not  but  have  a  fling  at  them  both,  in  a 
dedication  to  Narcissus  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Dublin  ^ ;  where, 
amongst  other  remarkable  passages,  are  to  be  foimd  what  firi- 
low :  "  Surely,'"  says  he, "  it  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  way 
^  of  ridding  a  man  of  the  plague  by  running  him  through 
'^  with  a  sword ;  or  of  curing  him  of  a  lethargy  by  easting 
^*  him  into  a  calenture ;  a  disease  of  a  contrary  nature  in- 
^*  deed,  but  no  less  fatal  to  the  patient ;  who  equally  dies, 
*^  whether  his  sickness  or  his  physic,  the  malignity  of  his 
^<  distemper  or  the  method  of  his  cure,  despatches  him.  And 
^'  in  like  manner  must  it  fare  with  a  church,  which,  feeling 
^*  itself  struck  with  the  poison  of  Socinianism,  flies  to  Tri> 
^^  theism  for  an  antidote. 

^^  But  at  length  happily  steps  in  the  royal  authority  to 
^*  the  church's  relief,  with  several  healing  injunctions  in  its 
'*  hands,  for  the  composing  and  ending  the  disputes  about 
^^  the  Trinity  then  on  foot;  and  those  indeed  so  wisely 
^^  framed,  so  seasonably  timed,  and  (by  the  king,  at  least,) 
^  so  graciously  intended,  that  they  must,  in  all  likdihood, 
*^  (without  any  other  Irenicony)  have  restored  peace  to  the 
*^  church,'  had  it  not  been  for  the  importunity  and  ptuliality 
**  of  some,  who  having  by  the  awe  of  these  injunctions  en- 
"  deavoured  to  silence  the  opposite  party,  (which  by  their 
^^  arguments  they  could  not  do,)  and  withal  looking  upon 
^  SeeToLii.  p.  226. 
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*'  Uiemaelyes  as  privil^ed  persons,  and  so  al^ve  those  or- 
*^  dinances  wliich  others  wore  to  be  subject  to,  resolved  not 
**  to  be  alent  themselves ;  but  renewing  the  contest,  partly 
<<  by  throwing  Mu^leton  and  Rigaltius,  with  some  other 
*'  foul  stuff,  in  th^  adversaries^  faces;  and  partly  by  a 
«<  shameless  reprinting  (without  the  least  rnnforcing)  the 
«<  same  exploded  tritheistic  notions  again  and  again,  they 
**  quite  broke  through  the  royal  prohibitions,  and  soon  after 
'^  b^an  to  take  as  great  a  liberty  in  venting  thdr  inno* 
*<  YBtaans  and  invectives,  as  ever  they  had  done  before;  so 
**  that  he,  who  shall  impartiaUy  consider  the  course  taken 
^  by  these  men  with  reference  to  those  engaged  on  the 
''  other  fflde  of  this  omtroversy  about  the  Trinity,  will  find 
**  that  thor  whole  proceeding  in  it  resembles  nothing  so 
«  mudi,  as  a  thiers  binding  the  hands  of  an  honest  man 
^  with  a  cord,  much  fitter  for  his  own  neck. 

*'  But,  blessed  be  God,  matters  stand  not  so  with  you  in 
^'  Irdand;  the  climate  there  being  not  more  impatient  of 
*<  poisonous  animals,  than  the  church  of  poisonous  opi- 
*^  nions :  an  universal  condhrrent  orthodoxy  shining  all  over 
**  it,  from  the  superior  clergy  who  preade,  to  the  inferior 
**  placed  under  them :  so  that  we  never  hear  6pcm  thence  of 
<*  any  presbyter,  and  much  less  of  any  dean,  who  dares  in- 
^^  novate  upon  the  faith  received :  and  least  of  all  (should 
**  audi  a  wretch  chance  to  start  up  among  you)  can  I  hear 
^<  of  any  bishop  likely  to  debase  his  style  and  character  so 
**  low,  as  either  to  defend  the  man,  or  colour  over  his 
^*  opinions.  Nor,  lastly,  do  we  find  that  in  the  judgment 
^<  of  the  clergy  there,  a  man's  having  wrote  against  one  sort 
^*  of  heresy  ot  heterodoxy,  ought  to  justify  or  excuse  him 
**  in  writing  for  another,  and  much  less  for  a  worse."^ 

His  diaracter  likewise  of  high  and  low  churchmen,  in  the 
same  dedication,  highly  deserve  a  place  in  these  Memoirs ; 
not  only  because  they  speak  the  sense  and  opinion  of  the 
author,  but  impress  upcxi  the  minds  of  disinterested  and 
impartial  readers  the  slune  ideas  which  his  was  filled  with: 
**  Those  of  the  andenter  members  of  her  (viz.  the  church 
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<<  of  England^'s)  oommunion,  who  have  all  along  owned  and 
<*  contended  for  a  strict  conformity  to  her  rules  and  sane:- 
<<  tions,  as  the  surest  course  to  estabKsh  her,  have  been  of 
^*  late  represented,  or  rather  reprobated,  under  the  inodi- 
'<  ating  character  of  high  churchmen,  and  thereby  stand 
*^  marked  out  for  all  the  discouragement  that  spite  and 
<<  power  together  can  pass  upon  them;  while  those  of  the 
*^  contrary  way  and  principle  are  distinguished,  or  radier 
'<  sanctified,  by  the  fashionable  endearing  name  of  low 
*^  churchmen,  not  from  their  affecting,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
'*  lower  condition  in  the  church  than  others,  (since  none  lie 
^^  so  low  but  they  can  look  as  high,)  but  from  the  low  con- 
<*  dition  which  the  authors  of  this  distinction  would  fain 
'^  bring  the  church  itself  into,  a  work  in  which  they  have 
<^  made  no  small  progress  already.  And  thus  by  these  un- 
<^  generous,  as  well  as  unconscionable  practices,  a  fatal  rent 
<^  and  division  is  made  amongst  us :  and,  being  so,  I  think 
**  those  of  the  concision  who  made  it,  would  do  well  to  con- 
^*  sider,  whether  that,  which  our  Saviour  assures  us  will 
<*  destroy  a  kingdom,  be  the  likeliest  way  to  settle  and  sup- 
^<  port  a  church.  But  I  question  not  but  these  dividers  will 
"  very  shortly  recdve  thanks  from  the  Papists  for  the  good 
'^  services  they  have  done  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
**  may  be  sure  of  their  scoffs.'" 

Much  about  this  time,  the  doctor^s  unwearied  application 
to  his  studies  brought  upon  him  the  bloody  flux,  which  was 
followed  by  the  strangury,  that  scarce  left  him,  but  for  some 
transitory  releases  from  it,  to  his  last  moments ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  uneasiness  this  must  needs  give  him,  he  still 
kept  up  his  sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  temper  with  the 
few  friends  he  conversed  with,  which  were  always  well 
chosen ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  deserving  the  character  of 
a  morose  and  reserved  person  by  a  certmn  author,  (who 
said,  that  the  sourness  of  his  disposition,  which  made  him 
unfit  for  conversation,  made  him  a  scholar,)  that  whosoever 
was  once  in  his  company,  went  off  with  such  a  relish  of  his 
wit  and  good  humour,  as  to  covet  the  coming  into  it,  though 
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at  the  expense  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  subject  of  his  raillery. 
So  that  what  was  said  of  Horace,  might  on  as  just  grounds 
be  worked  into  his  character : 


— ^-^— — —  ridentem  Flacais  amicum 
Tangiiy  et  admissua  circum  prcscordia  ludit 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he 
in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
growing  fieist  upon  him,  he  performed  very  little  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  ministerial  function,  otherwise  than,  when  his 
health  would  allow  of  his  going  to  the  abbey  church  at 
Westminster,  to  be  present  at  divine  service;  though  he 
would  take  a  journey  sometimes  to  his  seat  near  Reading, 
Iiaving  always  two  chairmen  attending  his  coach  to  take  him 
out,  when  he  was  uneasy  through  the  means  of  his  indispo- 
sition before  mentioned,  and  carry  him  in  the  chair;  for 
which  service  he  was  so  bountiful,  as  constantly  to  allow 
them  ten  pounds  for  the  journey. 

Notwithstanding  his  ill  state  of  health,  he  continued  his 
wonted  recourse  to  books,  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
(which  had  a  sufficient  magazine  of  learning  before,)  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
his  surgeon,  who  had  the  cure  of  a  sore  leg  two  or  three 
years  since  under  hand,  prevailed  on  him  not  to  creep  into 
his  study  too  often ;  which  yet  he  could  not  refrain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  impediments  to  activity 
and  motion,  none  shewed  a  greater  concern  for  the  church, 
when  he  judged  it  to  be  in  danger :  he  was  unwearied  in 
his  i4>plication  to  many  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  be  mild  and  gentle  in  their  sentence  against  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverell,  whose  trial  came  on  in  1710,  and  who  is  highly 
indebted  to  him  for  a  very  successful  advocate. 

Upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  when  Mr.  Bromley,  an 
illustrious  and  truly  honest  patriot,  came  to  preside  at  helm, 
in  the  post  of  one  of  her  late  majesty^'s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  the  Dr.  was  again  solicited  and  courted  to  accept  of 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
fathers  of  it,  that  had  been  so  very  dutiful  a  son ;   more 
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especially  when  the  see  of  Rochester  and  deanery  of  West- 
minster was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  learned  and  jnous 
Dr.  Sprat ;  but  he  returned  for  answer,  <<  that  such  a  chair 
*^  would  be  too  uneasy  for  an  old,  infirm  man  to  sit  in,  and 
'^  he  held  himself  much  better  satisfied  with  living  upon  the 
^^  eaves-droppings  of  the  church,  than  to  fare  sumptuously, 
*^  by  being  placed  at  the  pinnacle  of  it  :*"  (alluding  to  his 
house,  that  was  adjoining  to  the  abbey.)     So  that  veiy 
worthy  and  hearty  lover  and  assertor  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  then  dean  c^ 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  was  pitched  upon  by  her  late 
most  sacred  majesty  to  fill  those  two  stalls,  as  Inahop  and 
dean.    In  the  month  of  June,  1713,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  doctor,  though  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  new  dean^s 
parts  and  person,  when  a  gentleman  asked  him  concerning 
the  state  of  his  health,  to  say,  ^^  Within  an  inch  of  the 
^'  grave,  no  doubt ;  since  I  have  lived  to  see  a  gentleman 
*^  who  was  born  the  very  year  in  which  I  was  made  one  of 
"  the  prebendaries  of  this  church,  appointed  to  be  the  dean  of 
"  it.*"   This  gave  occasion  to  several  persons,  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  doctor'^s  way  of  talk,  to  surest,  that 
Dr.  South  took  the  gift  of  preferments  away  from  those 
views  in  disgust ;  but  the  truth  is  on  the  contrary  $ide ;  for 
the  doctor  received  visits  from  the  bishop  to  his  dying  day, 
and  made  it  amongst  other  requests,  that  at  his  burial  my 
lord  of  Rochester  might  perform  the  last  oflSce. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  of  immortal  and  ever 
blessed  memory,  the  doctor  told  a  friend  of  his,  that  was 
wont  to  visit  him  once  or  twice  a  week,  "  that  it  was  time 
**  for  him  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  a  blessed  immor- 
<<  tality ;  since  all  that  was  good  and  gradous,  and  the  very 
^<  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had  made  its  departure  to  the  re- 
'*  gions  of  bliss  and  eternal  happiness.'*' 

Accordingly,  he  began  thenceforward  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  and  to  provide  for  the  further  good  of  posterity,  as 
will  be  seen  by  his  generous  benefactions. 

In  the  year  1715,  he  published  a  fourth  volume  of  ex- 
cellent sermons,  which  he  inscribed  to  Mr.  Bromley  in  the 
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following  remarkable  manner :  *^  To  the  right  honourable 
^^  William  Bromley,  esquire,  some  time  speaker  of  the  ho- 
^*  nourable  house  of  commons,  and  after  that,  principal 
^^  secretary  of  state  to  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  of  ever 
**  blessed  memory;  in  both  stations  great  and  eminent; 
*'  but  in  nothing  greater  than  in  and  Arom  himself;  Robert 
**  South,  his  most  devoted  servant,  humbly  offers  and  pre- 
*^  senta  this  fourth  volume  of  his  sermons,  as  the  last  and 
**  best  testimony  he  can  give  of  the  high  esteem  and  sincere 
^^  affection  which  he,  the  author  of  them,  bears,  and  ever 
**  must  and  shall  bear,  to  that  excellent  person."" 

The  next  thing  he  had  to  do,  was  to  shew  his  zeal  and 
gratitude  for  and  to  the  family  of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond, 
(who  had  unhappily  forfeited  his  tide  by  a  bill  of  attainder 
in  parliament,)  in  causing  himself  to  be  brought  in  a  chair 
to  the  election  of  a  new  high  steward,  vacant  upon  the  for- 
iieiture  of  his  said  late  grace.  The  candidates  were  the  duke 
of  Newcastie  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  late  duke^s  only 
brother,  who  had  lost  his  election,  had  not  Dr.  South  (who 
was  in  a  manner  bedridden)  made  the  voices  of  the  pre- 
bendaries equal,  by  saying  very  briskly,  when  he  was 
asked  whom  he  would  vote  for, 

"  Heart  and  hand  for  my  lord  Arran.'*' 
So  that  the  dean,  who  had  the  casting  vote,  determined 
the  choice  in  his  lordship's  favour. 

This  being  the  last  time  he  went  abroad,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that  weakness,  the  attendant  upon  old  age,  made 
very  quick  advances  towards  his  dissolution,  which  happened 
on  Sunday  the  8th  day  of  July,  1716. 

Four  days  after  his  decease,  the  corpse  having  for  some 
time  lain  in  a  decent  manner  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  was 
brought  into  the  college  hall,  where  a  Latin  oration  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  John  Barber,  captain  of  the  king's  scholars. 
Thence  it  was  attended  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  with 
the  prebendaries  who  were  in  town,  the  masters,  the  scholars, 
the  whole  choir,  and  all  the  servants  belon^g  to  that  royal 
foundation,  with  many  worthy  members  of  the  univeraty  and 
college  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  Upon  their  entry  into  the 
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abbey,  the  choir  perfonned  the  part  of  the  funeral  service 
till  the  body  was  placed  in  the  area  of  the  church ;  after 
which  followed  eveniug  prayers,  and  an  anthem  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  the  same  which  was  sung  at  the  interment  of 
her  majesty,  composed  by  Dr.  William  Croft.  Prayers  being 
^nded,  the  corpse  was  attended  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
grave,  near  the  steps  of  the  altar,  adjoining  to  the  late  Dr. 
Busby'^6 :  where  the  choir  performed  die  last  part  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  the  right  reverend  the  dean  reading  the  Burial  Office 
with  such  affection  and  devotion,  as  shewed  his  concern  for 
the  inestimable  loss  that  church  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  so  valuable  a  person. 

Having  brought  the  remains  of  this  great  and  good  man 
with  peace  to  the  grave,  we  shall  conclude  these  memoirs 
with  giving  his  character,  as  drawn  up  by  an  eminent 
hand  ^:  ^^  This  learned  gentleman,"^  says  he,  speaking  of  Dr. 
South,  ^<  had  a  talent  of  making  all  his  faculties  bear  to  the 
^^  great  end  of  his  hallowed  profesmon.    His  charming  dis- 
^^  courses  have  in  them  whatever  wit  and  wisdom  can  put 
^^  together.    Happy  genius !    He  was  the  better  man  for 
^^  being  a  wit.""    His  judgment  (says  another)  was  pene- 
trating, and  his  knowledge  extensive ;  he  did  honour  to  his 
age  and  country;  I  could  almost  say,  to  human  nature  it- 
self.    He  possessed  at  once  all   those  extraordinary  ta- 
lents that  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of 
antiquity ;  he  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces,  and 
embellishments  of  Cicero.    One  does  not  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most  in  his  writings,  the  strength  of  reason,  force  of 
style,  OP  brightness  of  imagination.    As  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  character,  his  actions :  he  was  not  only  a  son,  but  a  father 
to  the  church  of  England ;  sincere  and  hearty  to  her  friends, 
and  ever  bold  and  undaunted  in  the  defence  of  truth  and 
loyalty;  wherein  his  arguments  were  eo  solid  and  nervous, 
that  as  few  have  come  near  him,  so  none  have  excelled  him ; 
insomuch,  that  while  he  was  possessed  of  Tertullian^s  oratory 
and  force  of  persuasion,  he  was  invested  and  clothed  with 
»  Tatter,  No.  205. 
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St.  Cyprian^s  devotion  and  humility.  He  was  a  true  fiiend 
to  mcnwrdiy,  eren  when  rebellion  was  successful,  and  facdon 
meritmious.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  very  liberal,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  it  industriously  concealed;  having  our 
Saviour's  prdubidon,  oi  letting  not  his  light  shine  be/bre 
wiettj  always  in  remembrance ;  whereby  we  may  be  assured, 
that  he  found  greater  satis&ction  in  the  duty,  than  he 
could  propose  from  the  title  of  a  generous  benefactor.  To 
describe  him  fiilly  ought  only  to  be  attempted  by  a  person 
that  is  blessed  widi  such  a  share  of  wit  and  devotion  as  he 
enjoyed.  A  writer  S  above  mentioned  says,  **  that  the  best 
^  way  to  praise  him,  is  to  quote  him.""  In  all  his  writings 
will  be  found  the  divine,  the  orator,  the  casuist,  and  the 
Chriadan :  the  latter  slunes  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  that  excdlent  description  which  he  has  given  us  in  one 
cl  his  sermons;  wherein,  having  shewn  the  virtue  of  a  good 
oonacience  in  supporting  a  man  under  the  greatest  trials  and 
difficulties  of  life,  he  concludes  with  representing  its  force 
and  etBcacy  in  the  hour  of  death. 

^  The  last  instance,^  says  he,  <^  in  which,  above  all  others, 
**  this  confidence  towards  Grod  does  most  eminently  shew 
^  and  exert  itself,  is  at  the  time  of  death ;  which  surely 
^  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the  strength 
^  and  worth  of  every  prindple.  When  a  man  shall  be  just 
^^  about  to  quit  the  stage  of  this  world,  to  put  dS  his  mor- 
**  tality^  and  to  deliver  up  his'last  accounts  to  Grod;  at 
*'  which  sad  time,  his  memory  shall  serve  him  for  little  else, 
**  bat  to  t^Tify  him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his  past  life, 
^  and  his  former  extravagances  stri|q)ed  of  all  their  plea- 
*^  sure,  but  retaining  their  guilt :  what  is  it  then,'  that 
^*  can  promise  him  a  fair  passage  into  the  other  world, 
*^  or  a  comfortable  appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge, 
**  when  he  is  there  ?  Not  all  the  friends  and  interests,  all 
^'  the  riches  and  hcmours  under  heaven,  can  speak  so  much 
^^  as  a  wcvd  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to  him  in  that 
*'  condition :  they  may  posribly  reproach,  but  they  cannot 
*^  relieve  him. 
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^^  No;  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter 
*^  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and  trouUe  him, 
**  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  disoompoae 
'<  him,  and  the  settlement  of  worldly  affairs  to  disturb  and 
'^  confound  him ;  and,'  in  a  word,  all  things  conspire  to 
^^  make  his  side  bed  grievous  and  uneasy :  nothing  can  then 
^^  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins,  and  speak  life  in  die 
"  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscience. 

'<  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts  dF 
^^  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refreshiDg 
'^  dew  or  shower  upon  a  parched  ground.  It  shall  give 
^'  him  some  lively  earnests  and  secret  anddpations  of  his 
^<  approaching  joy.  It  shall  Ind  his  soul  go  out  of  the  body 
'<  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  with  confidence  before 
^<  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort  which  it  conveys 
"  at  this  season  is  something  bigger  than  the  capacities  of 
^*  mortality,  mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not  to  be  under- 
<^  stood,  till  it  comes  to  be  felt 

'<  And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  jdeasures,  and 
^^  trash,  and  trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
*<  man,  and  pursue  the  greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  aos- 
^'  terities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself  such  a  om- 
<<  science,  as,  at  the  hour  of  death,  whaa  all  the  fiiendships  of 
<<  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  creation 
^<  turn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  the  soul,  and  dose 
<^  his  eyes  with  that  blessed  sentence,  WeU  done,  ^um  good 
<<  and  foAdvfvl  servant;  enter  thou  tknto  the  joy  of  Ay 
«  Lordr* 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  222,233. 
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In  the  south  able  of  Westminster^bey,  jouing  to  Dr. 
BusbyX  is  erected  a  vexy  noble  marble  mcmument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  South,  with  his  effigies  in  a  cumbent 
posture,  containing  the  following  inscription : 

Ab  hoc  haad  procol  iiianiiore» 

JnztA  PlnBceptoria  Busbbii  daens,  mos  oonqaicacere  tolnit 

ROBERTUS  SOUTH,  S.T.P. 

Vir  Eniditione,  Pletale,  Moribus  antiqiiii, 

Sdiols  Westmonasterieniisy  deinde  .^BdiB  Chriati  Alnmnnt. 

Et  post  reitaiiratam  Carolum,  magDO  farente  Clarbndono, 

Utrinaqne  in  quo  aenaim  adoleverat  Collegii  I^ebendarioay 

EcdeaiaB  Angticaiua  et  florentia  et  afflicts  Propasnator  aaaidaoay 

Fidei  dxriatiaiUB  Vindez  aoenrimaa. 

In  Condonibua  noYO  qoodam  et  plane  auo, 

Sed  illuatri,  sed  admirabili  dicendS  genere  <»«<yllffF»ff ; 

Ut  banim  rernm  peritia  dubitandi  rit  locaa, 

Utram  ingenii  acumine  an  argnmentoram  Ti, 

Utnim  doctrina  abertatey  an  aplendore  Terbornm  et  pondere  pneataret: 

Hiace  certe  omnibaa  simul  instructua  adjumentia 

Animoa  andientiom  non  tenuit  tantum,  aed  percelluit,  inflammavit. 

£rmt  ille  homanioram  Litenuum  et  primnva  TheoIogic»cam  panda,  adena; 

In  Scholaaticonim  interim  Scriptia  idem  Yeraatiaaimnay 

£  quibua  quod  aannm  est  et  anccnlentora  expreaait, 

Idque  n  remm  ftitilium  diaquisitione  et  Vocabulornm  iuYolncris  liberatimiy 

Lacolenta  oratione  iUnatraYit 

Si  qnando  rd  in  rernm,  rd  in  bominnm,  yitia  acerbiua  eat  inYectoa, 

Ne  hoc  aut  partium  studio,  aut  Natnns  cuidam  aaperitati  tribuatur, 

£am  qnippe  b  de  rebna  omnibus  aententiam  aperte  protnlit, 

Qnam  ex  maturo  Animi  ani  Jndido  amplexna  eat: 

Bt  com  eaaet  Ipae  aoae  Integritatia  oonadoa, 

Qaicquid  in  Vita  tnrpe,  quioquid  in  Rdigione  fncatum  fictnmque  Yiderat, 

lUnd  omne  Ubenima  indignatione  commotus  profligayit 

Hia  intentns  Stndiis,  hnc  animo  semper  agitana, 

Hominum  a  oonsortio  cum  esset  remotior,  auxilio  tamen  non  defuit. 

Qoam  enim  benignum,  quam  miaericordem  in  calamitosoa  animnm  geaaerit, 

Largia  Mnneribna  Yivena  morienaque  teatatna  eat. 

VjfHm  the  Pedestal, 

Apod  Iblipam  EccleaiB  Sacrarium  et  Rectoria  Domnm  de  integro  extmxit, 

Ibidem  Scbolam  emdiewtia  panpemm  liberia  inatitnit  et  dotiYit  lateria  et 

bic  loci,  et  apnd  .£dem  Chriati  promovendis,  ^£difidis  istius  Collegii 

inataurandis,  libras  millenaa  in  numeratis  pecuniis,  ter  eentenas 

cirdter  Annni  reditus,  ex  Testamento  reliquit.    Pietatis  erga  Denm, 

beneYolentisB  erga  bominea  Monumenta  in  seterDum  mansura. 

Obiit  Jnl.  8.  An.  Dom.  MDCCXVL  JEt.  Ixxxu. 
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A  TRUE  COPY 

OFTBB 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

or 
THE  REV.  DR.  SOUTH. 

DRAWN  UP  BY  HIMSELF. 

XN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Robert  South,  prebendary 
of  the  ooDegiate  church  of  St  Peter  in  Westminster,  and 
doctor  in  di^ni^,  bong  well  in  health,  and  of  good  and 
perfect  memory;  God  be  thanked  {or  the  same ;  do  make 
this  my  but  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing. 

First,  I  recommend  my  soul  to  my  most  merciful  God ; 
my  body  to  the  earth,  there  to  be  buried  in  such  decent 
manner,  neither  sumptuous  nor  sordid,  as  my  executrix, 
hefeafter  to  be  named,  shall  think  fit  And  as  touching 
such  worldly  estate  as  God  hath  blessed  me  with,  I  give 
and  dispose  of  the  same  as  foUoweth. 

Imprimis^  I  p9e  and  bequeath  to  Robert  South,  gent 
my  nephew  by  the  half  blood,  all  my  messuages^  lands,  te- 
nements, and  hereditaments,  descended  to  me  by  and  from 
my  fiither,  and  now  rented  by  Elizabeth  Brookes,  widow  of 
John  Brookes,  husbandman,  lately  deceased,  at  seventy-five 
pounds  per  annum,  situate  and  being  in  Whittley,  com- 
monly called  the  hamlets  of  Whittley,  in  the  parish  ol  St 
Giles  in  Reading,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Provided  always,  and  upcm  conditicm  nevertheless,  that 
the  said  Robert  South  my  nephew,  and  his  heirs,  do  and 
flbaD,  within  two  years  next  after  my  decease,  pay  or  cause 
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to  be  paid  unto  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirkland,  and  to  Mn.  Ra- 
chael  Partridge,  my  nieces  by  the  half  blood,  and  asters  to 
the  said  Robert  South,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
apiece  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  in- 
terest for  the  same  from  my  decease,  at  the  rate  of  fiye 
pounds  per  caitum  per  attnum.  And  also  to  pi^  or  cause 
to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Rachael  Taylor,  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Taylor,  one  of  my  three  nieces  by  the  half  blood,  and 
aster  to  the  said  Robert  South,  my  nephew,  the  furtho:  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  like  lawftil  money,  together 
with  interest  for  the  same  from  my  decease,  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum.  Upon  this  further  con- 
didon  nevertheless,  that  he  the  said  Robert  South  my  ne- 
phew, or  his  heirs,  do  or  shall,  within  two  years,  or  three  at 
most,  next  after  my  decease,  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Morris,  and  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Teny,  now 
or  late  in  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies,  and  both  of  them 
daughters  or  granddaughters  to  Mrs.  Joan  Hall,  sereral 
years  since  deceased,  and  one  of  my  sisters  by  the  half  blood, 
or  to  the  children  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Morns  and  Elizabeth 
Terry  respectively,  in  case  those  their  mothers  should  not  be 
living  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  dT  tike  lawful  money,  together  with  interest  for  the 
same  from  the  time  of  my  deeease,  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  manner  following:  that  is 
to  say,  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Morris,  if  at  that  time  living, 
or  if  then  dead,  to  sudi  of  her  children  as  shall  be  then  liv- 
ing;  or  in  default  of  such  children,  to-  her  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators; the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  together 
with  the  yearly  interest  thereof  at  five  pounds  pa*  ooit.  per 
annum,  as  before  expressed :  and  tikewise  the  remaining  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the  tike  interest  for  the  same» 
to  the  said  Elizabeth  Terry,  though  she  never  yet  took  the 
least  notice  of  me  by  letter  or  otherwise,  if  she  shall  be  tiv- 
ing  at  the  time  of  my  decease ;  or  if  then  dead,  to  such  of 
her  children  as  shall  be  then  Uving  at  the  time  of  it ;  or  in 
de&ult  of  such  children,  to  her  executors  or  admtniatratCMV. 
And  I  do  hereby  charge  all  my  siud  lands,  messuages,  te- 
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nan^ito,  and  hoeditaments  in  Whittley  aforesaid,  desoended 
to  me  from  my  father,  with  the  payment  of  the  said  seyeral 
sums  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  three  hundred  pounds,  and  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  interest  thereof,  as  aforesaid  declared :  and  these  are  the 
ooii£taons  on  which  I  give  my  said  estate  in  Whittley  in 
Berks,  &c.  to  my  nephew  Robert  South  above  mentioned, 
and  upon  no  other  conditions  or  terms  whatsoever. 

liemy  I  f^ve  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond, 
my  housekeeper,  and  widow  at  relict  ci  Mr.  Edward  Ham- 
mmid,  clerk,  deceased,  all  my  messuages  or  tenements  utu- 
ate  and  being  in  and  near  Holyday-yard  in  London,  which 
I  hcdd  by  lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paulas  in 
London  aforesaid,  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hammond,  her  executcHv,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
fer  and  during  the  reodue  of  the  term  of  years  which  I 
shall  have  to  come  therein  at  the  time  of  my  death ;  thou^ 
I  could  and  do  most  heartily  wish,  that  at  or  before  her 
death  she  would  give  and  settle  the  same  to  some  charitable 
use  for  ever:  and  this  to  the  great  honour  of  Almighty  God, 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  my  own  great  satisfaction,  the 
good  of  her  own  soul,  and  the  just  reputation  of  us  to  all 
posterity. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hammond  all  my  lands,  messuages,  tenements,  or  h^^tar- 
ments^  in  or  bordering  upcm  the  parish  of  Cavesham,  alias  Ca^ 
versham,  in  the  county  of  Oxon ;  and  also  all  my  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  bdng  copyhold  estate 
of  inheritance  in  the  manor  of  Cantlors,  alias  Cantlow,  in 
K^itish-town  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, both  in  Cavesham,  alias  Caversham,  and  in  Kentish- 
town  aforesaid,  imto  the  said  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond, 
and  her  assigns,  during  her  natural  life,  without  impeach- 
ment of  or  for  any  manner  of  waste  whatsoever,  done  or 
committed  dturing  her  time  of  widowhood  or  single  life  only, 
which  from  my  heart  I  desire  she  would  continue  in  to  her 
life'*s  end ;  and  that  for  her  own  sake  and  interest,  as  well  as 

h4 
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my  satisfaction,  for  that  otherwise  neither  she  nor  I  can  tdi 
what  havock  an  husband  will  make  upon  the  premises^  nor 
what,  if  there  be  no  such  check  upon  him,  can  prevoit  his 
making  it:  and  since  my  chief  design  here  is  charity,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamm<Hid  afor&^ 
said,  my  housekeeper,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  two  fore- 
mentioned  estates,  viz.  one  in  Kentish-town  in  the  county  ci 
Middlesex,  and  the  other  in  Cavesham,  alias  Caveraham,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford  aforesiud,  to  the  reverend  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  and  coll^;iate  church  of  Christ 
in  Oxon,  and  to  their  successors  after  them  for  ever ;  never- 
theless in  trust  only,  and  for  the  uses  following;  namely^ 
that  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  two  estates,  all  repairs, 
taxes,  and  other  necessary  duties  and  expenses  chargeable 
upon  or  incident  to  the  same,  shall  by  the  said  dean  and 
chapter^  Christ  Church  in  Oxon,  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  be  still  from  time  to  time  paid  off  and  dischaif^ed. 
And  further  upon  trust  also,  that  after  a  due  performance 
of  this,  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  shall  likewise  from  time  to  time 
pay  out  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  premises,  to 
and  amongst  certain  vicars,  curates,  and  incumbents  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  several  vicarages  and  pku^es  herein  after- 
mentioned,  ten  pounds  apece  yearly  for  ever. 

Viz,  Ten  pounds  yearly  to  the  vicar  of  Southstoke  cum 
capeUis  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  for  the  time  being. 

Item,  The  like  sum  of  ten  pounds  yearly  to  the  vicar  of 
Norton  Broyn,  alias  Brise  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Oxon, 
for  the  time  being. 

Item,  To  the  vicar  of  East  Garsdon  in  the  county  of 
Berks  for  the  time  being,  the  like  yearly  sum  of  ten  pounds 
for  ever. 

Item,  To  the  vicar  of  Nethersoll  in  the  cdbnty  of  Glou- 
cester for  the  time  being,  the  like  yearly  sum  of  ten  pounds 
for  ever. 

Item,  To  the  vicar  of  Ardington  in  the  county  of  Berks 
for  the  time  being,  the  like  yearly  siun  ci  ten  pounds  for 
ever. 
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liem^  To  the  i^icar  of  Carleton  in  the  county  of  Wilt» 
for  the  time  bong,  the  like  yearly  sum  of  ten  pounds  for 
ever. 

Itemj  To  the  vicar  of  Little  Compton  in  the  oounty  of 
Oxon  f<Nr  the  time  being,  the  like  sum  of  ten  pounds  yearly 
for  ever. 

liem.  To  the  curate  of  Drayton  in  the  same  county  of 
Oxon  tor  the  time  being,  the  like  sum  of  ten  pounds  yearly 
for  ever. 

liemy  To  the  curate  of  South  Littleton  in  the  county  of 
Worcester  for  the  time  being,  the  like  yearly  sum  of  ten 
pounds  for  ever. 

And  to  the  curate  of  Offenham  in  the  same  county  of 
Worcester  for  the  time  being,  the  like  sum  of  ten  pounds 
yearly  for  ever. 

And  to  the  curate  of  Stratton  Audley  in  the  county  of 
Oxaa  for  the  time  being,  ten  pounds  yearly  for  ever. 

And  lasdy,  to  the  vicar  or  curate  of  Dorchester  in  the 
said  coun^  of  Oxon,  and  seven  miles  from  the  dty  of  Oxon, 
&r  the  time  being,  the  Uke  sum  of  ten  pounds  yearly  for 
ever.  To  all  and  every  one  of  which  the  said  persons  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  fcnementicmed  yearly  sum  of  t^i  pounds, 
free  from  all  deductions  and  abatements  for  or  by  reason 
of  taxes,  or  any  other  duties  chargeable  upon  the  premises 
whatsoever,  to  be  paid  them  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  and  thdr  successors  for  ever,  at  or  upon  the 
two  most  usual  feasts ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Annimdation  of  thebldsed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  St.  Michael 
the  archangel,  by  even  and  equal  portions;  and  the  first 
payment  thereof  to  be  accordingly  made  on  the  first  of  the 
sakl  festivals  which  shall  next  and  immediately  follow  the 
decease  of  my  executrix.  And  my  will  also  is,  that  in  case 
the  yearly  rents  and  profits  arising  out  of  the  premises  so 
given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  and  their 
successors,  should  in  any  year  happen  to  fall  short  of  satis* 
fying  the  said  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  each  of  the  said  vicars, 
curates,  and  incumbents  aforesaid  for  the  time  being;  then, 
and  so  often  as  this  shall  happen,  there  shall  be  an  equal 
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and  proportionable  abatement  or  deduction  made  out  of  every 
one  of  the  said  salaries  or  allowances.  But  if  again,  on  tli^ 
other  side,  it  should  in  any  following  year  or  years  so  hSL 
out,  (as  no  doubt  it  will,)  that  there  shall  be  more  arising  out 
of  the  yearly  rents,  incomes,  and  profits  of  the  said  premises 
so  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon, 
and  thdr  successors,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  answer  and 
satisfy  the  said  yearly  stipends  and  annuities,  then  my  will 
is,  that  aU  deficiencies  so  happening  in  any  former  year  or 
years  shall  be  made  up  and  supplied  to  the  said  vicars  and 
incumbents  out  of  such  overplus.  And  further  my  will  by 
all  means  is,  that  if  any  of  the  vicars,  ciu-ates,  or  incumbents 
recdving  this  my  charitable  benefaction,  shall  be  convicted 
of,  at  the  inouth  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  or  generally  noted 
for,  though  not  formally  convicted  thereof  by  witnesses^ 
any  thing  grossly  immoral,  as  whoredom,  fornication,  drun- 
kenness, or  common  swearing,  or  any  thing  scandalous,  or 
against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  or  rule  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, such  as  are  preaching  in  or  going  to  any  conventicle, 
6r  meeting  of  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  for 
religious  worship ;  that  then,  and  in  every  such  and  the'like 
case,  the  stipend,  annuity,  or  penaon  allotted  or  given  to 
such  vicar,  curate,  or  incumbent,  shall  forthwith  cease,  and 
the  person  or  persons  so  guilty  be  utterly  deprived  of  the 
same  for  ever :  and  that  it  be  from  time  to  time  paid  to  sudi 
vicars,  curates,  or  incumbents,  as  shall  be  so  qualified  as  in 
the  premises  has  been  expressed,  and  shall  be  personally 
known  to  the  dean  himself,  or  to  any  one  or  more  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  aforesaid,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  of  a  sober,  unblameable  life,  and  of  strict  con^ 
formity  to  the  church  of  England,  as  now  by  law  established. 
Finally,  my  positive  will  is,  that  the  said  diean  and  chapter 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  and  their  successors,  do  and  shall, 
after  the  yearly  payments  made  to  the  twelve  vicars,  ciu^tes, 
or  incumbents  before  mentioned,  pay  aQ  the  overplus  of  the 
money  remaining  of  the  yearly  rents  and  profits  of  those  my 
two  estates  bequeathed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon,  and  theii:  successors,  to  six  poor  scholars  for 
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evcT)  twenty  nobles  iqfneoe,  by  ereQ  and  equal  pcNrtkMiB,  on 
the  two  f<N»nentioned  festivals;  and  that  the  said  poor 
sdiolars  be  all  of  them  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxon»  but  bred 
and  brought  up  in  Westminster  school,  commonly  called  the 
king^s  or  queai^s  school  there.   And  those  likewise  to  be  of 
the  sole  choice  and  nomination  dT  the  dean  and  ehapta:  of 
Christ  Church,  and  their  successors  for  ever.   And  my  will 
and  mind  is,  that  when  the  said  penmons  or  annuities  shall 
halve  been  paid,  both  to  the  ministers  and  poor  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  all  taxes  and  duties  chaigeable  upc» 
the  premises  cleared  off,  whatsoever  money  shaU  remain  out 
of  die  rents  and  profits  of  my  said  two  estates  shall  be 
wfaoUy  applied  towards  the  finishing  of  the  new  buildings 
now  carried  on  in  Christ  church  and   college  in  Oxon 
aforesaid.   And  now  whereas  I  have  bestowed  a  consider- 
aUe  part  of  my  estate  in  erecting  and  endowing,  at  my  sole 
diaige  and  expense,  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Islip  in  the 
coun^  of  Oxon,  and  by  a  particular  deed  vested  the  same 
in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Peter^s  church  in  Westmin- 
ster, but  yet  nevertheless  for  the  sole  support,  maintenance, 
and  benefit  of  the  said  school ;  I  do  by  these  presents  fully 
ratify  and  confirm  the  said  deed  of  settlement  in  the  said 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster,  and  their 
sucgesKH's  for  ever,  to  and  for  all  the  trusts^  uses,  and  con- 
ditions therein  mentioned  and  contained.    But  to  proceed. 
And  I  do  herein,  in  the  first  place,  g^ve  and  bequeath  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxon,  and  to 
their  successors  for  ev«r,  the  full  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  but  so 
that  the  same  be  laid  out  by  them  in  purchaong  the  per- 
petual advowson  of  a  good  living  for  one  of  the  students 
of  that  college  successively,  who  diall  profess  the  study  of 
cfivinity.    And  my  will  is,  that  the  said  sum  be  paid  them 
by  my  executrix  within  five  years  after  my  decease.    In  the 
next  place,  I  give  also  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  church 
of  St.  Asaph,  &C.  in  North  Wales,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  like  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  but  still  in 
trust,  and  upon  condition  only  that  the  said  sum  be  laid  out 
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by  them  for  the  appraiticing  out  twenty  poor  youths,  bont 
in  the  parish  of  Llandiaiadar  in  Mochnant  aforesaid,  to  good 
honest  trades,  by  five  pounds  apiece.  And  my  will  is,  that 
the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  be  paid  them  by  my 
executrix,  when  she  shall  have  reoeiTed  of  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd, 
of  Aston  in  Salop,  my  tenant,  for  the  tithes  of  Llanchaiadar, 
all  that  shall  be  due  to  me  from  him  on  that  account; 
and  not  otherwise,  nor  before  the  fiill  receipt  thereot. 

IteiUf  I  ^ve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  like  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  to  the  chancellor^ 
doctors,  and  masters  of  arts  of  the  uni veraty  of  Oxon,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public  libraiy  of  that  place,  and  the 
buying  into  it  such  modem  authors  of  principal  note,  as  the 
vice-chancellor  and  head  library-keeper  for  the  time  being 
shall  judge  both  most  useful  and  most  wanting  there.  Like- 
wise I  ^ve  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  like  law. 
fill  current  money  of  Great  Britain  to  twenty  poor  ejected 
clergymen,  non-jurors ;  and  those  at  the  sole  chcnce  and  no- 
mination of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond,  my  executrix,  to  be 
distributed  to  them  by  ten  pounds  apiece. 

liemy  I  give  the  like  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
like  current  money  as  aforesaid  to  forty  poor  ministers*  wi- 
dows, and  those  also  of  the  sole  ch(nce  and  nomination  of 
my  aforementioned  executrix,  to  be  distributed  to  them  by 
five  pounds  apiece;  willing  withal,  and  hereby  requiring, 
that  both  the  said  clergymen  and  dergjrmen^s  widows  now 
mentioned  be  respectively  paid  the  several  sums  here  allotted 
them,  within  the  term  of  two  years  at  the  utmost  after  my 
decease.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  governors  of  the 
grey  coat  hospital  here  in  TuthUl-fields,  Westminster,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  like  lawful  money  as  be. 
foresaid,  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren taught  and  bred  up  there.  And  here  to  look  a  little 
back  again  upon  my  afiairs  in  Christ  Church:  whereas 
I  have  for  several  years  last  past,  at  a  constant  yearly 
salary,  employed  one  Mr.  Thomas  Rookes,  verger  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxon,  in  managing  my  accounts,  apd  some 
other  of  my  concerns  in  and  about  Oxon,  I  give  him  the  sum 
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of  twenty  guineas,  to  be  delivered  to  him  hjmy  executrix, 
after  he  has  paid  into  her  hands  all  monies  which  shall  have 
been  owing  from  him  to  me,  and  given  back  all  papers  and 
keys  belonging  to  me,  and  cleared  all  accounts  between  him 
and  me,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  my  said  executrix,  and 
not  before,  nor  otherwise.  And  as  for  some  other  chariUes 
to  the  pocMT,  I  give  as  fdOoweth : 

ImprimUf  I  give  and  bequeath  <Hie  hundred  pounds  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  to  fifty  poor  house- 
keepers or  widows,  those  of  clergymen  only  excepted,  as 
having  been  before  in  this  my  will  provided  for,  within  the 
dty  of  Westminster,  to  be  distributed  to  them  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hammond,  my  housekeeper  and  executrix,  by 
forty  shillings  ajneoe ;  and  the  said  housekeepers  and  widows 
to  be  all  of  them  at  the  sole  choice  and  nomination  of  the 
said  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond ;  but  still  such  as  shall  be 
truly  conformable  to  our  church,  as  now  by  law  established, 
and  diligent  attenders  upon  the  service  and  worship  thereof, 
either  at  Westminster-abbey,  which  I  most  like,  or  in  some 
pariah  diurch  thereabouts:  and  this  I  would  have  done 
as  qieedily  as  it  can  with  any  tolerable  convenience  be  after 
n^  foneraL  Also  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Cavesham, 
alias  Caversham,  in  Oxfords^iire,  where  I  have  dwelt  for 
many  years  last  past,  I  pve  ten  pounds,  having  been  all 
along  very  liberal  to  that  place,  and  the  poor  thereof,  during 
all  the  time  I  spent  there.  And  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and 
pariah  of  Islip  in  the  county  of  Oxford  also;  to  which  I  have 
he&k  a  constant  and  (as  they  themselves  very  well  know)  no 
ordinary  benefactor.  I  give  five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the 
pariah  of  Hacknqr  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  near  Lon- 
don, where  I  was  bom  and  baptized.  I  give  five  pounds 
likewise  to  the  poor  of  the  place  where  I  shall  happen  to  be 
buried;  Qn  case  it  proves  to  be  none  of  those  three  places 
just  now  mentioned,  I  also  give  five  pounds,  but  not  others- 
wise.)  And  all  these  sums  I  will  to  be  distributed  by  my  ex- 
ecutrix accordingly,  and  as  soon  as  with  what  possible  expe- 
dition it  can.  And  I  give  moreover  to  my  servant,  Clement 
Apthorp  of  Bedfordshire,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  provided 
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he  be  actuaDy  in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  decease. 
And  I  give  also  to  him  and  therestof  my  domestic  servants 
continuing  to  serve  me  to  that  time,  to  each  of  them  a  suit 
of  mourning,  but  so  that  the  said  mourning  be  bought  and 
provided  for  them  only  by  my  executrix  Mrs.  Anne  Ham- 
mond, and  not  otherwise.  And  not  to  forget  here  (me 
who  had  lived  in  my  service  formerly,  I  give  to  Mrs. 
Grace  Day,  and  to  her  son  John  Day,  an  apprentice  in 
London,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  apiece,  in  remembrance  of 
me.  And  now  after  all,  for  the  better  and  surer  perform- 
ance of  all  these  forgoing  particulars,  I  do  hereby  consd- 
tute  and  appoint  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond, 
sole  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament ;  she  having 
served  me  for  now  above  these  five  and  thirty  years,  and 
that  most  faithfully  and  discreetly,  having  all  along  taken 
the  greatest  care  of  my  health  that  could  be,  and,  under 
Grod,  more  than  once  preserved  my  life,  and  rescued  me 
from  imminent  and  certain  death ;  for  which  considerations, 
as  greater  could  not  possibly  be,  having  made  her,  as  here  I 
do,  my  sole  executrix,  I  do  most  heartily  by  these  presents 
give  and  bequeath  to  her  as  such,  my  whole  and  remaimng 
estate  in  money,  plate,  rings,  jewels,  and  all  my  household- 
stuff,  books,  leases,  and  writings  of  all  sbrts,  with  an  assign-' 
ment  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Whitehall,  citizen  of  London,  to  me 
upon  the  Exchequer;  and  in  a  word,  all  my  goods  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  to  be  dis- 
posed of  and  given  away  by  this  my  will  and  testament,  or  by 
any  codicil  annexed,  or  to  be  annexed  to  the  same  hereaflter. 
In  witness  whereof,  and  of  all  the  premises  in  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  contained,  and  by  which  I  utterly  disannul 
and  make  void  all  former  wills  at  any  time  before  made  by 
me,  I  do  here  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  the  same,  on  this 
thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fourteen,^  and  of  her  present  majes- 
ty's reign  the  thirteenth,  Robert  South.  Signed,  sealed, 
pubGshed,  and  declared  by  the  said  doctor  Robert  South,  as 
and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  have  subscribed  our  names  in  the  presence  of  him  the 
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said  doctor  South ;  the  foUowii^  words,  vix.  the  word  whai^ 
in  page  the  third,  line  the  thirteenth ;  the  words  should  be, 
in  page  the  fifth,  line  the  sixteenth ;  the  word  backy  in  page 
the  dghth,  line  the  kst;  the  words  Aoae  qfclergymen^  in 
page  the  ninth,  line  the  fifth ;  the  word/Mif^icti2ar#,  in  page 
the  tenth,  line  the  eighth :  aU  of  them  in  the  places  noted 
bdng  first  interlmed;  James  Eales,  Richard  Nurse,  John 
Walworth. 

A  CocBcU  to  be  annexed  to  my  Imt  rcillj  and  accounted  as 
part  of  it. 

WHEREAS  I  Robert  South,  doctor  in  divinity,  have  at 
several  times  past  paid  unto  Mr.  William  Vernon,  of  WesU 
minster,  gentleman,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  diirteen  shillings  and  ten  pence,  or  thereabouts ;  for 
securing  the  repayment, whereof  with  interest,  the  said  Wil- 
liam Yemon,  by  one  or  more  deeds  of  assignment,  did  assign 
unto  Mrs.  Mai^garet  Hammond,  of  Westminster,  widow,  in 
trust  for  me,  a  judgment  obtained  by  him  against  dame  Fran- 
ces Atkins,  widow,  deceased,  for  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  pounds  debt,  or  some  such  sum,  besides 
coat  of  suit  Now  I  do  give  and  bequeath  all  the  moniea 
which  now  are  or  shall  become  due  to  me  upon  the  said 
judgment  and  security,  unto  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond,  my 
executrix,  to  her  sole  only  and  proper  use  and  behoof  for 
ever.  But  nevertheless  upon  this  condition,  that  the  said 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond,  my  executrix,  do  and  shall, 
within  three,  or  at  most  five  years  after  she  shall  have  re- 
cdved  the  same,  pay  unto  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxford  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  and  towards  their  carrjring  on  the  buildings 
of  that  chuidi  and  college.  And  whereas  moreover  I  Robert 
South,  doctor  in  divinity,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  sevai  hundred  and 
fourteen,  purchased  of  one  Henry  Clements,  bookseller  in 
St.  Paul'^s  churchyard  in  London,  three  volumes  of  doctor 
Robert  South'^s  sermons,  each  of  them  containing  twelve 
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sennoiis  apece,  and  entitled  severally  the  first,  second,  and 
third  volumes  of  the  same,  for  one  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  paid 
down  to  the  said  Hairy  Clements  for  that  rei^  or  pretended 
right  to  the  said  volumes  or  oojues,  as  having  bou^t  them, 
as  he  said,  of  one  sir  Thomas  Grery,  kni^t,  and  dame  Elisa- 
beth, his  wife,  widow  of  Thomas  Bennet,  bookseller,  h^ 
first  husband,  and  accordingly  claiming  them  as  his  sole 
executrix,  the  said  Bennet  himself  having  likewise  formeriy 
pleaded  a  right  to  the  same  by  virtue  of  a  purchase  of  them 
from  doctor  Robert  South,  the  author  of  them ;  which  yet  he 
the  said  doctor  very  much  questions ;  I  do  hereby  by  these 
presents  give  and  bequeath  the  aforesaid  volumes  and  copies 
of  my  sermons  so  purchased  by  me,  as  has  been  expressed, 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond,  my  housekeeper  and  execu- 
trix, to  have  and  to  hold,  and  in  full  right  to  dispose  of  the 
same  according  to  her  own  will  and  pleasure  for  ever.  And 
here,  to  leave  also  some  small  pledge  at  least  of  my  respects 
to  some  of  my  particular  friends ;  to  wit,  the  honourable 
William  Bromley,  esquire,  now  principal  secretary  of  state ; 
and  to  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Francis  Gastrell,  lord  Ushcp 
of  Chester ;  and  likewise  to  the  reverend  Dr«  John  Ham- 
mond, and  doctor  William  Stratford,  both  of  them  canons 
of  Christ  Church  in  Oxon ;  I  give  and  bequeath  to  every 
one  of  them  severally  five  broad  Carolus  pieces  of  gold,  to 
buy  each  of  them  a  ring,  to  remember  me  their  poor  friend 
and  servant  by.  To  all  which  the  foregmng  particulars, 
contained  in  this  codicil  annexed  to  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, as  part  of  the  same,  I  do  here  set  my  hand  and  seal 
this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  of  her  present  ma- 
jesty queen  Anne^s  reign  the  thirteenth,  Robert  South. 
Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  doctor 
Bdi>ert  South,  as  and  for  part  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  subscribed  our  names  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  doctor  Robert  South ;  James  Eales, 
John  Walworth,  Richard  Jones. 
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A  second  codicilj  to  be  annexed  to  mp  will  bearing  dak  on 
the  thirtieth  ofMa/rch^  one  ihousand  seven  hundred  and 
Jburteen^  and  to  be  accounted  as  part  ofihe  same. 

WHEREAS  I  Robert  Soutb^  doetor  in  diTimty,  cod 
canon  of  th«  ooUegiate  diurch  of  Christ  in  Oxon,  dT  kki^ 
Heniy  the  eigfath^s  foandntion^  bee*  faaye  b j  m  j  knt  tertiib- 
mait,  bearing  date  as  aforesaid^  already  dispoeed  of  all  or 
moat  of  my  real,  and  a  great  part  of  my  personal  estate 
after  my  decease,  I  do  nevertheless  by  tins  oodidl  (whidi  I 
do  heidiy  annex  to  my  asid  will,  as  part  thereof)  bestow 
upon  thfrpersons  hereafter  mentioned  these  following  l^pdea 

ImtprimiSj  I  give  to  Mi*.  Robert  South,  of  Northampton^ 
attoniey  by  prcrfesncm,  and  son  to  my  half-brollier^  Mr. 
James  South,  deceased,  my  £ither\i  picture^  drawn  by  the 
eacedlent  hand  of  Vancoest,  and  now  hanging  in  Iny  lodgi. 
ings  at  Christ  Church  in  Oxcm ;  as  also  a  gold  ring  set  wiA 
a  blue  stone  called  an  amethyst,  with  my  &ther'*s  arms  curi- 
ously ei^raved  upon  it;  likewise  a  pebble-stone  artificially 
aet  in  a  gold  ring,  (to  be  used  as  a  seal,)  with  the  same  coat 
of  arms  cast  or  engraved  in  it ;  moreover^  an  agate  of  a 
pretty  krge  me,  and  handle  tipped  with  mlver,  and  bearing 
my  £suher^s  arms  also  upcm  it,  intended  chiefly  for  the 
smoodih^  of  written  papers;  and  together  with  this,  a 
small  silver  seal  with  the  same  engravement  upon  it,  and 
commonly  made  use  of  by  me  in  the  seding  of  my  letters: 
whidi  said  legacies  whether  he  shall  pass  a  due  value  upon 
them  or  no,  (for  I  have  heard  of  his  diaracter,)  I  have 
thought  fit  to  leave  him,  as  the  properest  things  to  remind 
him  of  the  worthy  fath^  whom  he  is  descended  from,  and 
the  ISunily  which  he  belongs  to,  and  deserves  with  the  ut- 
most respect  to  be  remembered  by  him. 

liemy  I  give  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Kirkland,  the  eldest  sister 
of  the  said  Robeart  South,  &c.  my  wrought  bed,  (the  work 
of  my  own  dear  sistei^  Eliaabetb,  long  since  deceased,)  to^ 
gether  with  the  table,  stands,  stools,  chairs,  carpets,  and 
covers  respectively  bdbn^ng  to  them ;  as  likewise  a  walnut 
tree  cabinet  or  scratcnre,  ftrst  emptied  of  all  things  that  were 
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ui  it,  and  standing  in  the  back  chamber  in  my  house  at 
Westminster.  Also  I  give  her  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks, 
with  snuffing-pan,  snuffers,  and  extinguisher  belonging  to 
them ;  all  legacies  I  am  sure  (whatsoever  else  I  had  once  in- 
tended her)  are  a  great  deal  more  than  either  she  or  most  of 
her  other  relations  (so  like  one  another  for  their  constant 
disregard  of  me)  do  or  can  pretend  to  deserve  of  me. 

Item,  I  give  to  the  second  sister  of  the  said  Robert  South, 
named  Rachael  Partridge,  (as  I  remember,)  one  of  my  silver 
tankards,  at  the  choice  of  my  executrix,  and  a  silver  cup 
with  a  snake  on  the  cover  of  it,  and  two  silver  tumblers; 
also  a  set  of  damask  linen,  reckoning  to  a  set,  one  table- 
cloth, one  sideboard  cloth,  and  twelve  napkins,  and  no 
more ;  and  all  at  the  choice  of  my  executrix,  Mrs.  Maigaiet 
Hammond.  And  as  for  a  third  sister  whidi  he  once  had, 
named  Jane,  (she  having  been  some  years  since  dead,  and 
having  left  behind  her  one  only  daughter,  named  Jane  Tay- 
lor,) I  give  to  the  said  Jane  Taylor  my  pearl  cabinet,  and  a 
black  ebony  dressing  box,  (all  things  being  first  taken  out 
of  both  of  them,)  together  with  a  curiously-wrought  silver 
and  crystal  candlestick,  with  the  black  leathern  case  be^ 
longing  to  it ;  and  likewise  a  suit  of  diaper  linen  belonging 
to  me,  and  containing  one  table-cloth,  one  sideboard  cloth, 
twelve  napkins,  and  no  more ;  but  still  all  these,  as  well  as 
those  aforementioned,  to  be  chosen  only  by  my  executrix ; 
from  whom  also  this  Mrs.  Jane  Taylor  is  to  rec^ve  five 
broad  Carolus  pieces  of  gold,  with  one  silver  coronation 
medal  of  queen  Anne,  as  a  further  testimony  of  my  good  will 
towards  her. 

Item,  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morris,  of  Antigua  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  wife  to  captain  Valentine  Morris,  and  grand- 
daughter to  my  sister  by  the  half-blood,  Mrs.  Joan  Hall, 
formerly  living  in  the  same  place,  I  give  as  follows,  viz.  two 
»lver  porringers,  six  alver  forks  and  salts;  and  with  all 
those,  two  very  fine  pieces  of  wrought  and  gilt  plate,  bought 
by  me  at  Dantzick,  in  my  travels  into  Poland,  with  the  two 
reddish  leathern  cases  at  first  made  for  them,  and  fittest  to 
preserve  them  in.    These,  I  say,  I  bequeath  to  her  after  my 
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death,  in  case  they  should  not  be  given  or  ddivered  to  her 
before.  Lastly,  To  my  near  kinswoman  and  cousin-german 
by  the  mother^'s  side,  dame  Phebe  Hardress,  of  Kent,  I  be- 
queath her  grandfather^s  and  grandmother  Berry^s  pictures 
at  large,  and  with  gilt  frames,  together  with  one  of  her  uncle 
dqptain  Jdm  Berry,  and  another  of  Mr.  Jeffery  Berry, 
Anwn  in  his  minority,  both  of  them  of  a  less  mze  and  pro- 
portion ;  and  likewise  a  gold  seal  ring  with  ha:  grandfather^s 
arms  neatly  engraven  upon  it;  things  very  proper  (if  as 
friendly  accepted,  as  they  are  offered)  to  remember  hei*  wor- 
thy fimiily  and  relations  by.  To  all  which  the  foregdng 
particulars  contained  in  this  second  codicil,  annexed  to  my 
last  will  and  testament  as  part  thereof,  I  do  here  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  on  this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  of 
her  present  ^majesty  queen  Anne'*s  reign  the  thirteenth. 
Robert  South.  Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by 
the  said  Dr.  Robert  South,  as  and  for  part  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  here  sub- 
aeribed  our  names  in  the  presence  of  the  said  doctor  Robert 
South ;  the  word  jitc^r^^  being  first  interlined  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  leaf  next  and  immediately  before  this ;  James 
Eales,  John  Walworth,  Richard  Jones. 


jt  third  codicil,  to  be  annexed  to  my  last  wiU  and  testament j 
and  reckoned  as  part  qftl^e  same. 

WHEREAS  I  Robert  South,  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  in  West- 
minster, have  made  my  last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  duly  signed  and 
sealed  the  same,  and  got  it  attested  aod  subscribed  by  three 
sufficient  witnesses.  And  whereas  after  that,  I  likewise 
nnde  and  annexed  two  codicils  to  the  said  will,  as  part 
t|iereof,  both  of  them  bearing  date  the  second  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen ;  and  the  same  being  then  also  signed  and  sealed 
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bj  myself,  and  duLj  attested  by  tlure^  sufilcie&t  intnessei; 
these  are  to  certify  and' make  known  to  all  men,  that  I  dm 
by  these  presents  ratify  and  confirm  my  said  will,  and  the 
two  codidls  annexed  to  it,  so  signed  and  subscribed,  as  ba^ 
fore  expressed,  as  my  true  and  lawful  acts  and  deeds,  and 
fully  containing  my  whole  mind  and  last  will  Ui  all  thfe  par- 
ticulars therein  expressed;  and  that  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses  whatsoerer.  And  accordingly  I  do  here  set  my  hand 
and  seal  to  this  my  third  codicil,  and  annex  it  in  like  maOi- 
ner  to  my  last  will,  adding  it  to  the  two  other  oodidls,  as 
eqiially  part  of  my  will  with  them«  And  this  I  do  <m  the 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lcxd 

and  of  her  present  majesty^s  rogn  the 

The  S4th  day  of  July,  1716. 
APPEARED  personally  Jonah  Bowyer,  of  the  parish 
of  St  Bridget,  London,  bookseller;  and  being  sworn  upon 
the  holy  evangelists  to  depose  the  truth,  dad  depose  as  loL- 
lows:  vix.  That  he  was'very  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
verend doctor  Robert  South,  and  his  manner  and  character 
of  hand-writing,  having  often  seen  him  write,  and  having 
viewed  the  codicil  or  paper,  number  three,  hereunto  an- 
nexed, beginning  thus,  ^'A  third  codiciiy  to  be  annexed  to 
'<  my  last  wiU  and  testament^  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
"  same.  Whereas  I  Robert  South,  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
"  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  chuixh  of  St.  Peter's  in  West- 
<^  minster,"  &c.  and  ending  thus,  <<  And  accordingly  I  do 
<<  here  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  this  my  third  ccdicil,  and 
<^  annex  it  in  like  manner  to  my  last  wiU,  adding  it  to  the 
"  two  other  codicils,  as  equally  part  of  my  will  with  them. 
<<  And  this  I  do  on  the  day  of  in  the 

<<  year  of  our  Lord  and  of  her  proseiit 

<<  majesty's  reign  the""  does,  as  he  verily  behevea, 

and  has  been  credibly  infcnrmed,  think  the  same  to  be  aU 
wrote  with  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  doctor  Robert  Soudi. 
Jonah  Bowyer.  Die  pnadict.  dietue  Jonah  Barngferjuraius 
JvU  super  veritatepremissorum  eoram  me  GuUehno  Strahany 
Burrog,  &c. 
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vjuOD  populis  humamtatiB  et  litefanim  laude  florentibus 
flolemie  (dim  fuit,  ut  odebennini  cujusque  viri  exeqiuis 
oradcmeiii  puUice  habendam  instituerent,  que  defiincti 
merita  et  virtutes  oommemdraret ;  ita  nolns,  alias  si  un- 
fuam,  in  prasclgriflwini  hiijus  viii  funere  celebiando  iBquum 
est  fieri.  Neque  dulnto  qiwi  tos,  auditores,  quotquot 
idtttu,  honores  mnnes,  qui  ad  mortaum  deferri  possunt, 
^idboB  pompa  funebrb  deootoi  potest  et  cohcmestari,  yene- 
rmodo  yitbj  cdjus  reliquias  antie  tos  positas  intuonini,  facile 
tfMieedatifl.  Vereor  aiitem  ne  inter  yos  eint,  qui  indignentur 
ittiuiua  boc  ibSu  potissimum  demandatum,  et  inique  ferant, 
^i  doccissimi  et  oelebeMrildtii  oratoris  piree^cadonem  a  puero, 
(jui  literas  labris  primoribus  vix  gustaverit,  susoeptam.  At 
i«)^Cent  iUi,  quod  Boma^  quod  Athenis,  uU  praestands^mi 
"^^ebant  onJMeBj  non  semper  usitatum  enit  homines  doctos 
et  disertos  ad  hoc  munus  evocari;  sed  ii,  qui  forte  fiierint 
▼kt>  deftmcto  vel  affinitate  vel  benefidis  devineti,  banc  pro- 
vinciam  lib^trar  susceperunt,  non  eloquentias  oonfisi  suae, 
aed  irtdentes  aliquod  grati  ammi  ediibere  testimonium. 

Lioeat  itaque  nobis  pro  benefidb  acccptis,  sine  invidia, 
gratiam  refeifre.  lioeatinsigni  huic  Tiro  supremum  munus 
peatwoUetey  qui  qUalia  qtouotusque  fuit,  nobis  tamen  aliquo 
affinitads  jure  conjimctus  est    Superbius  quidem  hoc  a  me 

A  lleprioltd  from  teiamevotoaie  which  ooDtailu  the  Life  and  1^   S«b 
Adfcrtiacmciil  to  tbe  Appenfix,  tdI.  vii.  of  the  present  edition, 

is 
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et  arrogantius  dbeietur,  nisi  vir  ille  yenerandus,  quamdiu 
in  vivis  esset,  idem  hoc  aoleret  laetus  commemorare:  nihil 
illi  frequentius,  nihil  libendus  in  ore  erat,  quam  se  in  nostro 
bonarum  literarum  seminario  pueritiam  posuisse,  adeoque 
ilium  non  pudebat  ex  his  olim  umbraculis  prodiise,  ut 
inter  plurimos  illos  quos  meruit  et  adeptus  est  honores,  hoc 
quotidie  jactitaret :  eoque  duldorem  hujus  loci  memoriam 
foveret,  quia  semina  hie  feliciter  jacta  in  messem  uberiorem 
indies  accreverunt ;  et  sane  ita  accreverunt,  ut  schola  nostra, 
doctissimorum  virorum  foecunda  mater,  a  nuUo  unquam  * 
alumno  ampliorem  duxerit  gloriandi  materiam.  Cum  enim 
ex  hoc  ludo  literario  in  sedem  amplissimam  prsestantissimia 
hominum  ingeniis  semper  affluentem  cooptaretur,  primo  in- 
ter suos  inclaruit,  mox  etiam  extra  domesticos  paiieteB 
notus  est,  et  tandem  ita  percrebuit  doctrinal  illius  et  elo- 
quentifie  fama,  ut  ex  plurimis,  qui  tum  ibi  floruerunt,  summi 
ingenii  hominibus,  unus  ille  deligeretur,  qui  celebenanue 
Academiae  sensus  explicaret,  et  dicendo  adomaret. 

Insigni  huic  muneri  sustinendo  quam  par  fuerit,  si  taoeret 
hominum  memoria,  satis  testantur  quae  in  eodesiae  emolu- 
mentum  et  subsidium  reliquit  scripta  immortalia.  Notum 
est  vobis,  auditores  eruditissimi,  quanta  at  in  iUis,  quam 
varia  et  multiplex  doctrina,  quae  in  disserendo  subtilitas,  qui 
in  refutando  neryi,  quod  ingenii  acumen,  quae  dioendi  copia 
et  majestas. 

His  armis  instructus  in  aciem  prodiit,  eccleoae  et  mo- 
narchiae  aoerrimus  propugnator;  hsec  tela  in  homines  ne- 
farios  utrisque  pemidem  molientes  strenuus  oontorsit,  neque 
signa  prius  deseruit,  quam  graves  illas  tempestates  restituto 
rege  sedatas,  et  restinctos  malevolorum  impetus  videret. 

Jam  tandem  optimo  cuique  patebat  ad  honoreavia;  et 
inter  multos,  qui  aequisdma  ceperunt  meritorum  pnemia, 
infflgnis  hie  vir  ad  summam  dignitatem  felidter  coactus  est ; 
iis  scilicet  in  asdibus  quibus  eductus  alitusque  fuerat,  sedes 
amplissimas  obtinuit 

Dici  sane  vix  potest,  utrum  huic  an  asdibus  illis  hoc 
evenerit  optatius.  Hie  certe  gaudebat,  quod  iis  potisdmum 
in  lods,  quos  ex  omnibus  dilexit  plutimum,  fortunaru^  su- 
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arum  sedem  ooUocaret ;  nee  minus  gaudebant  ills,  eximium 
hunc  virum,  quem  altera  puerum  fovisset,  altera  aluisset 
adolesoentem,  utrisque  dehinc  omamento  fore  et  praesidia 
Neque  quidem  eas  faaec  apes  fnistrata  est  Siquidem  im* 
mensa  quam  egregius  hie  vir  per  totum  vitae  eursum  meri- 
tissimo  reportavit  gloria,  ad  illas  etiam  aliqua  ex  parte 
redundavit. 

Non  enim  quieti  se  dedit,  neque  vitam,  quam  in  publicum 
oommodum  protraxit  Deus,  in  otio  eonsumpsit  Quos  sub- 
iret  labores,  quas  vi^lias  pertulerit,  ex  prseelaris  iis  quas 
frequenter  habuit  ooneionibus,  ex  doetissimis  quos  diligenter 
oonfedt  libris,  nemini  ignotum  est  Neque  vestrum  pleros- 
que  latere  arbitror,  quot  et  quantae  in  illo  extiterint  virtutes, 
quae  yitam  privatam  omant,  neque  tam  celebrem  quam 
bcmum  virum  indieant 

Quail  animo  in  ^enos  fuerit,  satis  testantur  quas  intra 
unam  parocbiam  mimifieentissime  erogarit  opes ;  quidi  erga 
Deum  pietate  (quanquam  hoc  in  scriptis  omnibus  et  vitas 
quotidianae  usu  videre  erat)  maxime  declaravit  sacrorum 
frequentatio :  quamdiu  enim  per  valetudinem  lieuit,  boras 
sacris  oelebrandis  institutas  ita  observabat,  ut  sol  vices  diur- 
mas  et  noctumas  vix  obiret  constantior.  At  ingravesoente 
paulatim  senectute,  et  morte  appropinquante,  quam  neque 
ammi  dotes  egregise,  neque  pietas  eximia  potest  propuWe, 
▼ir  <q>timus,  qui  hiiic  ssbcuIo  abunde  profiiisset,  Venturis 
edun  saeculis  prospexit;  et  ut  doctrinam  immensam  libris 
mandatam  posteris  reliquit,  sic  opes  quas  ex  effiisa  largitione 
tandem  superfuerant,'  ita  legavit,  ut  literarum  studio  et 
pietati  {»tmiovendas  per  bmne  asvum  inservirent 

His  rebus  oonfectis,  quasi  in  aliorum  commoda  omnino 
natus  fuisset,  e  vita  excessit  vir  praestantissimus;  cujus  dum 
inter  illustrissimorum  virorum  tumulos  oonquiescent  reli- 
quiae, nemini  secundus,  literatorum  et  bonorum  onmium 
semjatema  vigebit  memoria. 
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X  HAT  sdenmity,  of  celebrating  in  public  omtions  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  great  men  at  dieir  funerals,  which 
was  established  of  old  by  those  people  who  were  eminent 
fbr  having  hum9nity  and  leaning  flourish  anuHig  them,  can 
certainly  never  be  more  justly  observed,  than  in  our  per* 
fbrmance  of  the  obsequies  of  |lus  illustrious  person  before 
us.  Nor  do  I  in  the  least  dquhi  but  all  you,  who  are  pre- 
sent, perfectly  agree,  that  all  the  honours  that  can  possUy 
be  paid  to  the  venerable  perscm  whose  remains  lie  befcnre 
ytni,  by  which  his  funeral  rites  may  be  made  conspicuous 
and  deservedly  eminent,  should  be  performed.  And  yet  I 
must  conlidss  1  am  very  apprehensive,  that  sopie  atnong  you 
may  be  affimded  that  I  should  be  dngled  out  particularly  to 
execute  so  awful  and  solemii  a  duty,  and  bear  it  with  some 
indignation,  that  the  praise  of  so  learned  and  celebrated  an 
orator  should  be  undertaken  by  a  boy,  who  is  scarce  yet  ar-^ 
rived  to  be  master  of  the  very  first  principles  of  letters.  But 
I  would  have  these  g^tiiemen  consider,  that  at  Rome  and  al 
Athens,  which  ware  full  of  great  and  excellent  orators,  men 
of  learning  and. consummate  eloquence  were  not  always  de» 
puted  to  this  office,  but  such  as,  were  either  related  to  the 
deceased,  or  bound  to  him  by  some  signal  obligations;  who 
freely  and  voluntarily  undertook  this  province,  liot  at  all 
confiding  in  their  own  eloquence  to  do  him  justice,  but 
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vflling  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  give  tome  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude. 

Give  me  thesefore  leaver  without  envy,  to  make  some 
small  letumfcNr  the  benefits  I  have  iwceived;  give  me  leave 
Id  perfixm  tUs  last  ofBce  to  the  exoelletit  perscm  here  de- 
ceased;, who  as  great  and  eminent  as  be  was,  yet  to  him  I 
must  boast  some  alliafioe.  This  indeed  might  be  looked  cm 
aa  a  mote  proud  and  anogant  assertion,  had  not  tlus  reve* 
send  gentleman,  as  long  as  he  lived,  seemed,  in  allhis  dis* 
ooorse,  with  a  pardcular  satiaCEietion,  freely  and  vohmtairily 
to  tell  his  friends  the  same  thing;  that  he  had  his  early  days 
instructed  in  our  seminary  of  noble  and  wholesome  arts; 
and  he  was  so  fiar  from  being  adunned  of  taking  his  rise  in 
learning  fmn  this  mhook,  that  in  the  midst  of  those  distan* 
guisfaing  merits  of  whidi  he  was  master,  and  those  dignities 
wliidii  he  obtained,  this  cmly  seemed  to  give  him  satisfac* 
don  in  that  good  fortune  which  had  attended  him ;  and  that 
whidi  made  the  memory  of  this  plaoe  the  more  dear  to  Jiim 
was,  that  here  the  se^  were  happily  sown,  which  after- 
wards  produced  so  noble  and  so  daily  increasing  a  harvest. 
And. this  harvest  so  incseased,  that  our  sdkool,  the  fertile 
mother  of  learned  men,  never  reoaved  fix>m  any  of  her 
diildren  more  ample  matter  of  glory«  For  when  this  ex^ 
oeUent  man  was  elected  into  that  colleges  which  has  always 
been  eminent  for  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  he  first  grew 
eonsdeffable  among  his  feQow-collqpans,  and  soon  extended 
die  knowledge  of  his  admirable  talents  beyond  those  narrow 
bounds;  and  soon  after,  the  fiune xd  his  learning  and  do- 
quenee  incseased  so  fiur,  that  out  of  many  persons  of  oon- 
snmmate  karnii^,  w1h>  then  flourished  in  the  same  lun^e, 
he  alone  was  chosen  to  explain,  and  by  his  eloquence  to 
adorn,  the  sense  of  that  most  celebrated  university. 

And  how  fit  for  and  how  equal  he  was  to  this  great  work^ 
if  the  treachery  of  our  memory  should  leave  ike  fact  in  si^ 
lence,  yet  we  have  sufficient  testimony  from  those  admirable 
and  immortal  works  whidi  he  has  left  Wtten  for  the  benefit 
aod  support  of  the  ehuidi.  You  must  know,  my  most 
i  Cbriit  Omroby  Oxoii* 
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learned  auditors,  how  gratt  learnings  how  various  and  bow 
manifold,  shines  in  them ;  you  must  know  the  penetration, 
or  if  you  will  have  the  word,  the  subtilty  of  his  arguments, 
the  force  of  his  refutations,  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  oojnousness  and  majesty  of  his  style.  With  these  arms 
this  strenuous  defender  of  the  church  and  the  monarchy  ec^ 
tered  the  lists;  these  weapons  he  with  vigour  darted  against 
those  abandoned  wretches  who  designed  the  destruction  of 
both;  nor  did  he  quit  the  field  till  he  saw  those  terrible 
conflicts  appeased,  and  the  efforts  of  the  malignants  re- 
strained, by  the  restoration  of  the  king. 

Now  at  last  the  way  lay  open  and  easy  to  all  men  of 
worth  for  honours ;  and  among  many  who  received  the  most 
just  rewards  of  th^  merits,  this  most  excellent  person  was 
happily  compelled  to  accept  of  the  highest  dignity ;  that  is, 
he  obtained  a  chief  seat  in  those  places  where  he  was 
educated. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  wheth^  this  was  a 
happier  and  more  desired  event  to  him  or  to  those  houses. 
It  IS  certain  he  was  infinitely  satisfied  that  he  should  settle 
his  fortunes  particularly  in  those  places  which  he  loved 
above  all  others ;  and  those  perfectly  rejoiced,  that  this  wor- 
thy  person,  who  had  his  childhood  instructed  in  one,  and  his 
youth  accomplished  in  the  other,  should  thus  be  an  orna- 
ment and  defence  to  both.  .  Nor  did  these  hopes  in  the  least 
deceive  them ;  for  that  immense  glory  which  this  great  man 
justly  acquired  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  they  in 
some  measure  had  their  share  of. 

For  he  gave  not  himself  up  to  sloth  and  inactivi^,  nor 
squandered  away  that  life,  which  God,  for  the  public  benefit, 
made  long,  in  a  mere  idle  retreat.  There  is  no  man  surely 
can  be  ignorant  of  this,  rince  it  is  evident  from  the  many 
excellent  sermons  he  has  given  the  world,  and  the  other 
accurate  books  which  he  writ.  Nor  can  I  suppose  it  pos- 
sible, that  most  of  you  should  be  ignorant  of  those  numerous 
and  sublime  virtues  which  were  conspicuous  in  him,  and 
which  are  aa  ornament  to  a  private  station,  and  prove  not 
so  much  a  popular  as  a  good  man.   There  is  no  greater 
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proof  of  his  charitable  nature,  and  compassion  for  the  poor, 
than  his  uncommon  and  large  donations  in  one  only  ^  pa- 
rish ;  and  of  his  piety  to  God,  (although  this  was  sufficiently 
evident  in  all  his  writings  and  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life,) 
bis  constant  firequenting  the  offices  of  the  church  is  a  suf- 
ficient testimonial.  For  as  long  as  his  health  would  any  way 
suffer  him,  he  so  religiously  observed  the  hours  set  apart 
for  the  divine  worship  of  the  church,  that  the  sun  was  not 
more  constant  to  its  diurnal  and  nocturnal  revolutions.  But 
(dd  age  growing  sensibly  upon  him,  and  death  approaching, 
which  neither  the  most  admirable  endowments  ot  mind,  nor 
the  most  eminent  piety  can  put  off,  this  excellent  man,  who 
had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  present  age,  had  also 
a  generous  regard  to  posterity.  And  as  he  left  his  immense 
learning  in  his  books  to  the  ages  to  come,  so  he  disposed  of 
that  fortune  which  his  extensive  liberality  had  left  him,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  should  for  ever  contribute  to  the 
study  of  learning  and  the  promotion  of  piety. 

All  this  being  done,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  this  most  excellent  person  departed 
this  life ;  and  while  his  sacred  relics  are  deposited  among 
the  tombs  of  the  most  illustrious,  his  name  will  ever  live  and 
flourish  in  the  memory  of  the  learned  and  the  virtuous. 

k  Idipj  in  Oxfordshire. 
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SERMON  I. 

THB  WATS  OF  WISDOM  ARB  WATS  OF  PJtBASANTNBSS. 

Prov.  iii.  17. 
Her  wojfs  arewajfs  qfpkoianineM.     Page  8. 
Some  objections  against  this  truth  are  removed,  &  and 
the  duty  of  repentance  represented  under  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ness, 11. 

The  exoellendes  of  the  pleasure  of  wisdom  are  enume- 
rated: 

I.  As  k  is  the  pleasure  of  ike  mind,  18.  in  reftrenos,  1. 
to  speculation,  18.  on  the  account  of  the  greatness^  14.  Mid 
newness  of  the  objects^'  16«    2.  Te  practice,  17. 

II.  As  it  never  satiates  and  wearies,  1&  TbecQm(fMuison<^ 
other  pleasures  wkh  it;  audi  as  that  of  an  epicure,  19.  that 
of  ambition,  SI.  that  of  ftiendahipandooiivenation,  SSL 

III.  As  it  IB  in  ncbodj^s  power,  bat  enfym  his.  that  has 
it|  S8w  wUch  pcopeBly  and  perpetuity  is  not  to  be  found 
in  worldly  enjojrments,  Mr 

A  consequence  is  drawn  against  the  absurd  austerities  of 
the  Bomnii  prQfes[aon,.S5. 
A  dxnrt  deseripdob  of  the  religious  pleasure,  S7. 

SERMON   II. 

OF  THB  CREATION  OF  MAN  IN  THB  IMAGB  OF  OOD. 

Oei^xsis  i.  S7. 
So  God  creakd  man  in  hi$  own  image^  in  tike  mage  of 
God  creaied  he  him.  P.  SB. 
The  several  false  ojnnions  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
concerning  the  original  of  the  world,  81. 
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The  image  of  Grod  in  man  conndered,  82. 

I.  Wherein  it  does^  not  consist,  adequately  and  formally ; 
not  in  power  and  dominion,  as  the  Socinians  erroneously 
assert,  33. 

II.  Wherein  it  does  consist:  1.  In  the  universal  rectitude 
of  all  the  fiiculties  iji  the  soul,  86.  viz.  of  his  understand- 
ing, 35.  both  speculadye,  86.  and  practical,  88.  Of  his 
will,  40.  Concerning  the  freedom  of  it,  41.  Of  his  pas- 
fiions,  4S :  love,  43.  hatred,  44.  anger,  45.  joy,  45.  sorrow, 
46.  hope,  46.  fear,  47.  ^  In  those  characters  of  majesty 
that  God  imprinted  upon  his  body,  48. 

The  consideration  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustidned  in  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  SO.  and  of  the  excellency  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  designed  by  Grod  to  repair  the  breaches  of  our 
humanity,  5S. 

SERMON  III. 
interbst  deposed,  and  truth  rbstoilbd. 
Matthew  x.  33. 
But  who9oever  shall  deny  me  hefhre  men^  him  vriU  I  also 
deny  be/bre  my  Father  which  is  is^heaven.  P.  56. 
The  occamon  of  those  words  inquired  into,  56.  and  their 
explication,  by  being  compared  with  other  parallel  scrip- 
tures, 58.  and  some  observations  deduced  from  than,  59. 
The  explication  of  them,  by  shewing, 

I.  How  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be  de- 
nied, 60.  1.  By  an  heretical  judgment,  61.  S.  By  oral  ex* 
presnons,  63.    8.  By  our  actions,  64. 

What  doiial  is  intended  by  these  words,  66. 

II.  The  causes  indudng  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his 
truths,  67.  1.  The  seeming  absurdity  of  many  truths,  67. 
S.  Their  unprofitableness,  69*  8.  Th^  apparent  dan- 
ger, 71. 

III.  How  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety  in  time  of 
persecution,  without  denying  Christ,  78.  1^  By  withdraw- 
ing his  person,  73.     2.  By  concealing  his  judgment,  781 

When  those  ways  of  securing  ourselves  are  not  law* 
ful,74. 
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IV.  What  18  meant  by  Cbmt^s  denial  ef  us,  76.  with  re- 
ference, 1.  To  the  action  itaelf,  76.  2.  To  its  orcum- 
stances,  78. 

V.  How  many  uses  may  be  drawn  from  the  words,  80. 
1.  An  exhortation  chiefly  to  persons  in  authority,  to  defend 
Christ  in  his  truth,  80.  and  in  his  members,  81.  S.  An  in- 
formation^ to  shew  us  the  danger  as  weU  as  baseness  of  de- 
nying Christ,  8S. 

SERMON  IV. 

aBUGION  THE  BBST  RBASON  OF  STATB. 

I  Kings  xiii.  33,  34. 
Jfier  this  ihvng  lAng  Jeroboam  returned  not  Jrom  his  evU 
way,  but  made  again  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  priests 
of  the  high  places :  whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places.  And  . 
this  thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even 
to  cut  it  off",  and  to  destroy  it  Jrom  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.    P.  86. 

Jeroboam^s  history  and  practice,  85.  Some  observations 
from  it,  89'  An  explication  of  the  words  high  places,  90. 
and  consecration,  91. 

The  sense  of  the  words  drawn  into  two  proportions,  91. 

I.  The  means  to  strengthen  or  to  ruin  the  civil  power,  is 
dther  to  establish  or  destroy  the  right  worship  of  God,  91. 
Of  which  proposition  the  truth  is  proved  by  all  records  of 
divine  and  profane  history,  92.  and  the  reason  is  drawn 
from  the  judicial  proceeding  of  GtoA ;  and  from  the  depend- 
ence of  the  principles  of  government  upon  reli^on,  92. 

From  which  may  be  inferred,  1.  The  pestilential  deogn 
of  disjoining  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  99.  2.  The 
danger  of  any  thing  that  may  make  even  the  true  religion 
suspected  to  be  false,  101.  i 

II.  The  way  to  destroy  religion  is  to  embase  the  dis- 
pensers of  it,  108.  which  is  done,  1.  By  divesting  them  of 
all  temporal  privileges  and  advantages,  lOS.  2.  By  ad- 
mitting unworthy  persons  to  this  function,  108.     By  which 
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means,  Ist,  nuiUBtflarB  are'  farauglit  under  oontempt.  111. 
adly,  Men  of  fit  parts  and  abilkies  are  diacourag^  from 
undertaking  the  ministry^  114. 
A  brief  reciqpitulation  of  the  "vdioley  117. 

SERMON   V. 

THB  DUTIB8  OF  THB  BPtSCOPAL  FUNCTION* 

Titus  iL  15. 
TTiese  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rdmke  with  aU  mi* 
ihorihf.    Let  no  man  despise  thee*  P.  122. 
Titus  supposed  to  be  a  bbhop  in  all  thb  epistle,  12& 
The  duties  of  which  place  are, 

I.  To  teach,  124.  either  immediately  by  himself,  127.  or 
mediately  by  the  subordinate  ministration  of  others,  128. 

II.  To  rule,  129.  by  an  exaction  of  duty  from  ipetwaoA 
under  him,  180.  by  a  protection  of  the  persons  imder  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  181.  and  by  animadversion  upon 
such  as  n^lect  it,  181 . 

And  the  means  better  to  execute  those  duties,  is  not  to  be 
despsed,  124 — 184.  in  the  handling  of  which  prescription 
these  things  may  be  observed  : 

1.  The  ill  effects  that  contempt  has  upon  government, 
184.  2.  The  causes  upon  which  church-rulers  are  be- 
quently  despised,  187.    And  they  are 

Eidier  groundless;  such  as  thdr  very  profesnon  itself, 
188.  loss  of  their  former  grandeur  and  privilege,  189* 

Or  just ;  such  as  ignorance,  140.  vidousness,  141.  fear- 
fulness,  142.  and  a  pronetiess  to  des{iise  others,  148. 

The  character  of  a  clergyman,  144. 

SERMON  VL 

WHY  CHRIST^S  DOCTRINB  WAS  REJECTED  BT  THB  JEWS. 

John  vii.  17. 
ff  any  man  xoiU  do  hisjoitt,  he  shaU  know  of  the  doc^ 
trine,  whether  it  be  tf  God,  or  whether  I  speak  qfmy^ 
self.  P.  146. 

An  account  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  economy,  146. 
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The  goqpd  must  meet  with  a  righdy  diaposed  will,  be- 
fore it  can  gain- the  Attent  of  the  understanding,  148.  which 
will  appear  bom  the  following  condderations : 

I.  What  Chriat^s  doctrine  i%  with  relatiDn  to  matters  of 
bdief,  149.  and  to  matters  ot  practice,  140. 

II.  That  men^s  unbelief  of  that  doctrine  was  from  no  de- 
fect in  Che  arguments,  152,  whose  strength  was  suflBcient, 
firom  the  completion  of  all  the  predictions,  152.  and  the  au- 
thori^  of  miracles,  153.  And  whose  insufBciency  (if  there 
could  have  been  any)  was  not  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews,  154.  who  assented  to  things  less  eyident,  155. 
neither  evident  nor  certain,  but  only  probable,  156.  neither 
evident,  nor  certain,  nor  probable,  but  false  add  falla- 
cioua,  156* 

III.  That  the  Jewish  unbelief  proceeded  from  the  pra- 
vity  of  the  will  influencing  the  understanding  to  a  disbelief 
of  Cbristiani^,  157.  the  last  being  prepossessed  with  other 
nbtkms,  and  the.  first  being  wholly  govern^  by  covetous- 
nesa  and  ambition,  157. 

IV.  That  a  well-disposed  mind,  with  a  readiness  to  obey 
the  will  of  Grod,  is  the  best  means  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing to  a  belief  of  Christianity,  160.  upon  the  account 
both  of  Grod^s  goodness,  160.  and  of  a  natural  efficiency, 
162.  arising  from  a  right  disposition  of  the  will,  which  will 
engage  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  the  truth  through 
dihgenoe,  168.  and  impartiality,  165« 

From  which  particulars  may  be  learned,  1.  The  true 
cause  of  athasm  and  soeptidsm,  167.   2.  The  most  eflectual 
\  at  becoming  good  Christians,  160. 


SERMON   VIL 

60I>*S   PECULIAR   RBOARD  TO   PUkCBS    SET   APART    FOR   BI- 
VINB  WORSHIP. 

PsALii  Ixxxvii.  2. 

God  haih  laoed  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  ail  the  dweU- 
ing$  of  Jacob.  P.  175. 

All  comparisons  import,  in  the  superior  part  of  them^ 
VOL.  1.  k 
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difference  and  preeminence,  175.  and  so  from  the  oom- 
parison  of  this  text  arise  these  proportions : 

I.  'that  God. bears  a  different  respect  to  consecrated 
places,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  others,  176.  whicdi  dif- 
ference he  shews,  1.  By  the  interposals  of  his  providence 
for  the  erecting  and  preserving  of  them,  176.  2.  By  his 
punishments  upon  the  violators  of  them,  180.  S.  Not  upon 
the  account  of  any  inherent  sanctity  in  the  things  them-  . 
selves,  but  because  he  has  the  sole  property  of  them,  186. 
by  appropriating  them  to  his  peculiar  use,  187.  and  by 
deed  of  gift  made  by  surrender  on  man^s  part,  187.  and  by 
acceptance  on  his,  189. 

II.  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  to  him  in  sudi 
places  above  that  in  all  others,  19S.  because,  1.  Such  places 
are  naturally  apt  to  excite  a  greater  devotion,  193.  2.  In 
them  our  worship  is  a  more  direct  service  and  homage  to 
him,  197. 

-  From  all  which  we  are  taught  to  have  these  three  in- 
gredients in  our  devotion;  desire,  reverence,  and  confi- 
dence, 199. 

SERMON  VIII. 

ALL  CONTINGBNCIBS  UNDER  THB  BIRBCTION  OF  GOD's  PRO- 
VIDENCE. 

Peov.  xvi.  88. 

T%e  ht  is  caH  into  ike  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  qfii  is 
of  the  Lard.  P.  201. 

God^s  providence  has  its  influence  upon  all  things,  even 
the  most  fortuitous,  such  as  the  casting  of  lots,  201.  Which 
things,  implying  in  themselves  somewhat  future  and  some- 
what contingent,  are, 

I.  In  reference  to  msax^  out  of  the  reach  of  their  know- 
ledge and  of  their  power,  202. 

II.  In  reference  to  Gbod,  comprehended  by  a  certain 
knowledge,  204.  and  governed  by  as  certain  a  providence, 
205.  and  by  him  directed  to  both  certain,  205.  and  great 
ends,  208.  m  reference, 

1.  To  societies,  or  united  bodies  of  men,  208.    2.  To  par- 
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ticukr  perBons,  whether  puUic,  as  princes,  S14.'  or  private, 
touching  their  lives,  S17.  health,  S18.  reputaticm,  S18. 
fiiendships,  821.  ^employments,  2S2. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  rely  on  divine  Plx>vidence ;  and 
be  neither  too  confident  in  prosperity,  SS5.  nor  too  despon- 
dent  in  adversity,  227.  but  carry  a  conscience  dear  to- 
wards God,  who  is  the  sole  and  absolute  disposer  of  all 
things,  228. 

SERMON  IX. 

THB  WISDOM  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

1  Cob.  iii.  19- 

For  ike  wisdom  tfJhU  world  isjbciishness  with  God.  P.  229. 

Worldly  wisdom,  in  scripture,  is  taken  sometimes  for  phi- 
losophy,  229.  sometimes,  as  here,  for  policy,  280.  which, 

I.  Grovems  its  actions  generally  by  these  rules,  231. 
1.  By  a  constant  dissimulation ;  not  a  bare  concealment  of 
one^s  mind ;  but  a  man^s  positive  professing  what  he  is  not, 
and  resolves  not  to  be,  231,  2.  By  submitting  conscience 
and  religion  to  one^s  interest,  234.  3.  By  making  one^s  self 
the  sole'  end  of  all  actions,  287.  4.  By  having  no  respect  to 
friendship,  gratitude,  or  sense  of  hc»our,  239. 

Wlueh  rules  and  principles  are, 

II.  Foolish  and  absurd  in  reference  to  Gk)d,  241.  because 
in  the.  pursuit  of  them  man  pitches,  1.  Upon  an  end,  un- 
pniportionable,  242.  to  the  measure  of  his  duration,  242. 
or  to  the  vastness  of  his  desires,  248.  2.  Upon  means  in 
themselves  insuifident  for,  244.  and  frequently  contrary  to 
the  attaining  of  such  ends,  247.  which  is  proved  to  happen 
in  the  four  foregoing  rules  of  the  worldly  politician,  248. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  255.  and  commit  our 
persons  and  concerns  to  the  wise  and  good  providence  of 
God,  255. 

SERMON  X. 

GOOD  INCUNATIONS  MO  EXCUSE  FOR  BAD  ACTIONS. 

•  2  Cob.  viii.  12. 
Far  y^  there  be  first  a  willing  tnind^  it  is  accepted  accord- 

k2 
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iftg  to  thai  a  man  haihy  Mi  not  aceordit^  to  AM  ke 

hath  not.  P.S67. 

Men  are  apt  to  abuse  the  world  and  themselves  in  some 
general  principles  of  action;  and  particnlarly  in  this.  That 
God  accepts  the  wiU  for  the  deed,  267.  The  delnaon  of 
which  is  laid  open  in  these  words,  268.  expressing,  that 
where  there  is  no  power,  God  accepts  the  will ;  but  im^ 
plying,  that  where  there  is,  he  does  not.  So  there  is  no* 
thing  of  sd  fatal  an  import  as  the  plea  of  a  good  intentioi, 
and  of  a  good  will,  268.  for  God  requires  the  obedience  of 
ike  whole  man,  and  never  accepts  the  will  but  as  such,  265& 
Thence  we  may  understand  how  far  it  holds  good,  that  God 
accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  266.  a  rule  whose 

I.  Ground  is  founded  upon  that  et^nal  truth,  that  God 
requires  of  man  ncything  imposable,  266.  and  consequently 
whose, 

II.  Bounds  are  determined  by  what  power  man  naturally 
hath,  266.'l)Ut  whose, 

^  III.  Misapplication  consists  in  these,  266.  1.  That  men 
often  mistake  for  an  act  of  the  will  what  really  is  not  so, 
266.  as  a  bare  approbation,  266.  wishing,  267.  mere  indi- 
nation,  269.  2.  That  men  mistake  for  impossibilities  things 
which  are  not  truly  so,  271.  9s  in  duties  of  very  great 
labour,  271.  danger,  278.  cost,  278.  in  conquering  an  inve- 
terate habit,  288. 

Therefore  there  is  not  a  weightier  case  of  cmiscienoe, 
than  to  know  how  far  GMl  accepts  the  will,  and  when  men 
truly  will  a  thing,  and  have  really  no  power,  286. 

SERMON  XI. 

OF  THS  OmOUS  SIN  OF  INGRATITUDB. 

Judges  viii.  84,  86. 
'And  the  children  qf  Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  their 
Gody  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  ^aB 
their  enemies  on  every  side  :  neither  shewed  thetf  Jrind^ 
ness  to  the  house  tfJerubbcuEl,  namehfy  Gideon^  accord- 
ing to  aU  the  goodness  which  he  had  shewed  unio  Is^ 
rael.  P.  288. 
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The  Ustory  of  Gideon,  and  the  Israelites*  bdiavioUir 
towards  him,  888.  are  the  subject  and  oocasionof  these 
words,  which  treat  of  their  ingratitude  both  towards  God 
and  man,  S90.  This  vice  in  this  latter  sense  is  described, 
S91.  by  shewing, 

I.  What  gratitude  is,  891.  what  are  its  part^,  898.  what 
grounds  it  hath  in  the  kw  of  nature,  398.  Of  God'^s  word, 
896.    Of  man,  896. 

II.  The  nature  and  baseness  of  ingratitude,  800. 

in.  That  ingratitude  proceeds  from  a  pnmeness  to  do  ill 
turns  with  a  complacency  upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  be- 
fidling  another;  and  from  an  utter  insensibility  of  all  kind* 


IV.  That  it  is  always  attended  with  many  other  ill  quali- 
tiea,  804  pride,  806.  hard-heartedness,  807.  and  fialse- 
hood,810.    Therefore, 

V.  What  consequences-may  be  drawn  from  the  premises, 
810.  1.  Never  to  enter  into  a  league  of  fnendship  with  an 
ungrateful  person,  810.  because,  8.  he  cannot  be  altered 
by  any  acts  of  kindness,  811.  and,  8.  he  has  no  true  sense 
td  religiim,  818«  Exhortation  to  gradtude  as  a  debt  to 
God,  814 

SE&MON  XII. 

OF  THB  BASB  SINS  OF  FALSEHOOD  AMD  LYING. 

Peov.  xii.  88. 

» 

I^p/ng  lips  are  abomination  io  the  Lord.  P.  816. 
The  umrersality  of  lying  is  described,  816.     And  this 
vice  is  further  prosecuted,  by  shewing, 

I.  The  nature  of  it,  819.  wherein  it  consists,  819.  and 
the  mdawfulness  of  all  sorts  of  Ubb,  whether  permcious,  off^ 
dous,  or  jocose,  880. 

II.  The  effects  of  it,  886.  all  sins  that  came  into  the 
world,  886.  all  miseries  that  befall  mankind,  886.  an  ut. 
ter  dissolution  of  all  society,  880.  an  indiqpontion  to  the 
impresnons  of  relig^n,  888. 

III.  The  punishments  df  it :  the  loss  of  all  credit,  886. 
the  haired  of  all  whom  the  liar  has  or  would  have  de- 
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oeived  SS7.  and  an  eternal  aeperation  from  God,  842. 
All  which  particulars  are  briefly  sammed  up,  84S. 

SERMON  XIII. 

THE  PRACTICB  OF  RELIGION  ENFORCED  BY  REASON. 

Peov.  X.  9- 
He  thai  wdOeeih  uprightly  waOeeth  surely.  P.  349. 
The  life  of  man  is  in  scripture  expressed  by  walking; 
which  to  do  surely,  great  caution  must  be  taken  not  to  lay 
down  false  principles,  or  mistake  in  consequences  from 
^'      right  ones,  849.  but  to  walk  uprightly,  under  the  notion  of 
/         an  infinite  mind  govermng  the  worid,  and  an  expectation  of 
/  another  state  hereafter,  849-    Which  two  principles  will  se- 

cure us  in  all  our  actions,  whether  they  be  considered, 

I.  As  tirue,  851.  the  folly  of  a  sinner  presuming  upon 
God^s  mercy,  868.  or  relying  upon  a  future  repentance, 
866.  or  whether  supposed, 

II.  As  only  probable,  857-  No  man,  in  most  temporal 
concerns,  acts  upon  surer  grounds  than  of  probabili^,  859. 
And  self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  to  undeigo  a  lesser 
evil  to  secure  himself  from  the  probability  of  a  greater^  861. 
Probability  supposes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be; 
both  which  are  examined  with  relation  to  a  future  state, 
861. 

III.  As  false,  864.  Under  this  supposition  the  virtuous 
walketh  more  surely  than  the  wicked,  with  reference  to 
temporal  enjoyments:  reputation,  864.  quietness,  866. 
health,  869.  Answer  to  an  objection,  that  many  sinners 
enjoy  all  these,  871. 

Thence  we  may  perc^ve  the  folly  of  atheistical  persons, 
878.  and  learn  to  walk  uprightly,  as  the  best  ground  fur  our 
present  and  future  happiness,  876. 

SERMON  XIV. 
of  the  love  of  christ  to  his  disciples. 
John  xv.  16. 
Hencefbrik  I  caU  you  not  eervoMe  ;  Jbr  the  servant  J^^ 
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noi  what  his  lord  dodh;  bui  I  have  catted  you  friends; 
Jbr  aM  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  have  I 

made  known  unto  you.  P.  378. 

The  superlative  love  of  Christ  appears  in  the  several  de- 
crees of  his  kindness  to  man,  bdTore  he  was  created,  878. 
when  created,  879-  when  fallen,  879-  whom  even  he  not 
only  spared,  but,  from  the  number  of  subjects,  took  into 
the  rednue  of  his  servants,  and  further  advanced  to  the 
privil^e  of  a  friend,  880.  The  diflPerence  between  which 
two  appellations  is  this : 

I.  That  a  servant  is  for  the  most  part,  1.  unacquainted 
with  his  master^s  designs,.  888.  2.  restrained  with  a  de- 
generous  awe  of  mind,  888.  8.  endued  with  a  mercenary 
dispontion,  884. 

II.  That  a  friend  is  blessed  with  many  privileges ;  as, 
1.  Freedom  of  access,  885.  2.  Favourable  construction  of 
all  passages,  886.  8.  Sympathy  in  joy  and  grief,  890.  4. 
Communication  of  secrets,  8^.  6.  Counsel  and  advice^ 
895.    6.  Constancy  and  perpetuity,  896. 

In  every  one  of  which  particulars,  the  excellency  of 
Chiisf  s  friendship  shining  forth,  400.  we  may  learn  the 
high  advantage  of.  true  pety,  401. 

SERMONS  XV.  XVI. 

AGAINST  LONG  BXTSMPOEB  PRAYERS 
ECCLBS.  V.  2. 

Be  not  rash  mih  thy  mouthy  and  let  not  thine  heart  behasty 
to  utter  any  thing  before  God:  for  God  is  in  heaven^  and 
thou  upon  earth;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  Jew.  P.  405. 
Solomon  having  been  spoken  to  by  Gkxl  himself,  and  so 
the  fittest  to  teach  us  how  to  speak  to  God,  here  observes 
to  us,  that  when  we  are  in  Grod^s  house,  we  are  more  espe- 
cially in  his  presence ;  that  this  ought  to  create  a  reverence 
in  our  addresses  to  him,  and  that  diis  reverence  consists  in 
the  preparation  of  our  thoughts  and  the  government  of  our 
expressions,  406.  the  two  great  joint  ingredients  of  prayer, 
415.    Ofwbidi, 
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The  first  is  premeditation  of  thought,  406.  415.  417. 

The  second  is,  ordering  of  our  wcAds  by  pertinence  and 
brevity  of  expression,  406.  485. 

Because  prayer  pieveils  upon  God, 

Not  as  it  does  with  men,  by  way  of  information,  406. 
persuasion,  407.  importunity,  408.  An  objection  to  this 
hist  is  answerod,  418. 

But  as  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition  upon  whieh 
God  dispensed!  his  blessings  to  mankind,  409.  An  objeo- 
tion  to  this  is  removed,  409* 

As  it  is  moA  pn^ily  an  act  of  dependence  upon  God, 
412.  a  depehdoice  not  natural,  but  moral ;  for  else  it  would 
belong  indifferendy  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the  just,  418. 

I.  Premeditation  ought  to  respect,  1.  The  object  of  our 
prayers;  God  and  his  divine  perfections,  416.  2.  The 
matter  of  our  prayers,  418.  either  things  of  absolute  neces- 
^ty,  as. the  virtues  of  a  juous  life;  or  of  unquestionable 
charity,  as  the  innocent  coiAforts  of  it,  419.  8.  The  ord^ 
and  disposition  of  our  prayers,  421  •  by  excluding  every  thing 
which  may  seem  irreverent,  incoherent,  and  impertinent; 
absurd  and  irrational ;  421.  rude,  slight,  and  cardess,  422. 

Therefore  all  Christian  churches  have  governed  their 
public  worship  by  a  Uturgy,  or  set  form  of  prayer,  428. 
Which  way  of  praying  is  truly. 

To  pray  by  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  with  the  heart,  not  hypo- 
critically ;  and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God^s 
holy  Spirit,  not  unwarrantably,  or  by  a  pretence  to  imme- 
diate inspiration,  424. 

Not  to  stint,  but  help  and  enlarge  the  sprit  of  prayer, 
427.  for  the  soul  being  of  a  limited  nature,  cannot  at  the 
same  time  supply  two  distinct  £EK;ulties  to  the  same  hdght 
of  operation;  words  are  the  work  of  the  brain;  and  devo- 
tion, properly  the  business  of  the  heart,  indispensably  re- 
quired in  prayer,  428. 
^  Whereas,  on  the  cdntrary, 

Extempore  prayers  slant  the  qiirit,  by  calling  ofi^  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul  from  dealing  with  the  heart  both  in  the 
minister  and  in  the  people,  427,  428.    ^d  besides, 
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Tliey  are  prone  to  encourage  pride  and  ostentation,  429. 
fMrtion  and  sedition,  4S1. 

II.  Brevity  of  expression,  the  greatest  perfection  of 
speech,  485.  authorized  by  both  divine,  4S6.  and  human 
examples,  487.  suited  best  to  the  modesty,  440.  discre- 
tion, 440.  and  respect  required  in  all  suppliants,  441>  is 
stiD  further  enforced  in  our  addresses  to  Gk>d  by  these  argu- 
moits,  441.  1.  That  all  the  reasons  for  prolixity  of  speech 
with  men  cease  to  be  so,  when  we  pray  to  God,  44S.  ^ 
That  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be  prayed  for, 
448.  8.  That  the  person  who  prays  cannot  keep  up  the 
same  fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  as  in  a  short  prayer, 

450.  4.  That  shortness  of  speech  is  the  most  natural  and 
fively  way  of  expressing  the  utmost  agonies  of  the  soul, 

451.  5.  That  we  have  examples  in  scripture,  both  of  bre- 
vity and  prolixity  of  speech  in  prayer,  as  of  brevity  in  the 
Lord'*s  Prayer,  458.  the  practice  c^  it  in  our  Saviour  him- 
self, 454.  the  success  of  it  in  several  instances;  as  of  the 
leper,  of  the  blind  man,  and  of  the  publican,  455.  Whereas 
the  heathois  and  the  pharisees,  the  grand  instances  of  ido- 
latry and  hypocrisy,  are  noted  for  prolixity,  456. 

By  these  rules  we  may  judge,  1.  of  our  churches  excel- 
lent hturgy;  for  its  brevity  and  fiilness,  for  the  frequent 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  name  and  some  great  attri- 
bute of  God;  for  its  alternate  responses,  which  thing  pro- 
perly denominates  it  a  Bock  qf  Common-Prayer,^  457.  for 
appointing  even  a  form  of  prayer  beforo  sermons,  459.  2. 
Of  the  dissenters^  prayers,  always  notable  for  length  and 
tautdogy,  incoherence  and  confusion,  460. 

And,  after  this  ocmiparison,  pronounce  our  liturgy  the 
greatest  treasure  of  rational  devotion ;  and  pray  Gk)d  would 
vouchsafe  long  to.contiaue  to  us  the  use  of  it,  468. 
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A   SERMON 

PREACHBD 

BEFORE  THE  COURT  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH 
CHAPEL  IN  OXFORD. 


TO  THE  BIOUT  HOKOUBABLE 

EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

LOBD  HIGH-CHANCBLIjOR  OF  ENGLAND^  AND  CHANCELLOR  OF 

THE  X7NIVBRSITY  OF  OXON,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJBSTY^S 

MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

My  Lord, 

JL  HOUGH  to  prefix  so  great  a  name  to  so  mean  a  piece 
seems  like  enlarging  the  entrance  of  an  house  that  affords 
no  reception ;  yet  since  there  is  nothing  can  warrant  the 
publication  of  it,  but  what  can  also  command  it,  the  work 
must  think  of  no  other  patronage  than  the  same  that  adorns 
and  protects  its  author.  Some  indeed  vouch  great  names, 
because  they  think  they  deserve;  but  I,  because  I  need 
such:  and  had  I  not  more  occamon  than  many  others  to 
see  and  converse  with  your  lordship^s  candour  and  prone- 
ness  to  pardon,  there  is  none  had  greater  cause  to  dread 
your  judgment;  and  thereby  in  some  part  I  venture  to 
commend  my  own.  For  all  know,  who  know  your  lord- 
ship, that  in  a  nobler- respect,  than  either  that  of  govern^ 
moit  or  patronage,  you  represent  and  head  the  best  of  uni- 
versities ;  and  have  travelled  over  too  many  nations  and  au- 
thors to  encourage  any  one  that  understands  himself,  to  ap- 
pear an  author  in  your  hands,  who  seldom  read  any  books 
VOL.  I.  B 
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to  infonn  yourself,  but  only  to  countenance  and  credit 
them.  Buty  my  lord,  what  is  here  published  pretends  no 
instruction,  but  only  homage ;  while  it  teaches  many  of  the 
world,  it  only  describes  your  lordship,  who  have  made  the 
ways  of  labour  and  virtue,  of  doing,  and.  doing  good,  your 
business  and  your  recreation,  your  meat  and  your  drink, 
and,  I  may  add  also,  your  sleep.  My  lord,  the  subject  here 
treated  of  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  would  seem  but  a  chi- 
mera, and  a  bold  paradox,  did  it  not  in  the  very  front  carry 
an  instance  to  exemplify  it ;  and  so  by  the  dedication  con- 
vince the  world,  that  the  disoourse  itsdf  was  not  impractica- 
ble. For  such  ever  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  the  temper 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  while  I  send  men  for 
pleasure,  to  religion,  I  cannot  but  expect,  that  they  will 
look  upon  me,  as  only  having  a  mind  to  be  pleasant  with 
them  myself:  nor  are  men  to  be  worded  into  new  tempers 
or  constitutions :  and  he  that  thinks  that  any  one  can  per- 
suade, but  He  that  made  the  world,  will  find  that  he  does 
not  well  understand  it. 

My  lord,  I  have  obeyed  your  conunand,  for  such  must  I 
account  your  desire;  and  thereby  design,  not  so  much  the 
publication  of  my  sermon,  aa  of  my  obedience :  for,  next  to 
the  supreme  pleasure  described  in  the  ensuing  discourse,  I 
enjoy  none  greater,  than  in  having  any  opportunity  to  de- 
clare myself. 

Your  lordship^s  very  humble  servant, 

and  obliged  chaplain, 
ROBERT  SOUTH. 


Prov.  iii.  17. 
Hevs  ways  are  ways  tf pleasantness^ 

X  HE  text  relating  to  something  going  before, 
must  carry  our  eye  back  to  the  thirteenth  verse, 
where  we  shall  find,  that  the  thing,  of  which  these 
words  are  affirmed,  is  wisdom :  a  name  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  here  pleased  to  express  to  us 
religion,  and  thereby  to  tell  the  world,  what  before 
it  was  not  aware  of,  and  perhaps  will  not  yet  be- 
lieve, that  those  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  igno- 
faler  sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion ; 
namely,  wisdiHn  and  pleasure ;  and  that  the  former 
is  the  direct  way  to  the  latter,  as  religion  is  to  both. 
That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good,  (because  in- 
deed it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly 
ideasure,)  is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though 
under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false, 
but  odious :  for  according  to  ihis,  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality pass  for  terms  equivalent ;  and  therefore  he 
that  takes  it  in  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.  Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather 
one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it,  is :  for  plea- 
sure in  general  is  the  consequent  apprehension  of  a 
suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly  dis- 
posed faculty;  and  so  must  be  conversant  both  about 
the  fiundties  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  respect- 
ively; as  being  the  result  of  the  fruitions  belonging 
to  both. 

Now  amongst  those  many  arguinents  used  to 
press  upon  men  the  exercise  of  jeKgion,  I  know 
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none  that  are  like  to  be  so  successful,  as  those  that 
answer  and  remove  the  prejudices  that  generally 
possess  and  bar  up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it: 
amongst  which,  there  is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth, 
though  so  little  owned  in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an 
enemy  to  men's  pleasures,  that  it  bereaves  them  of 
an  the  sweets  of  converse,  dooms  them  to  an  absurd 
and  perpetual  melancholy,  designing  to  make  the 
world  nothing  else  but  a  great  monastery.     With 
which  notion  of  religion,  nature  and  reason  seems 
to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied.     For  since 
God  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in  soul  or 
body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification ;  can  we  think 
that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction 
to  nature?  and  with  the  greatest  and  most  irra- 
tional tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalize  and  tie  men 
up  from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment  ?  To  place  men  with  the  furious 
aflfections  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of 
plenty;  and  then  to  tell  them,  that  the  envy  of  pro- 
vidence has  sealed  op  every  thing  that  is  suitable 
under  the  character  of  unlawfiil?   For  certainly, 
first  to  firame  appetites  fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and 
then  to«  interdict  them  with  a  touch  not,  taste  not^ 
can  be  nothing  else,  than  only  to  give  them  occasion 
to  devour  and  prey  upon  themselves;  and  so  to  keep 
men  under  the  perpetual  torment  of  an  unsatisfied 
desire :  a  thing  hugely  contrary  to  the  natural  feli- 
city of  the  creature,  and  consequently  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator. 

He  therefore  that  would  persuade  men  to  reli- 
gion, both  with  art  and  efiicacy,  must  found  the 
persuasion  of  h  upon  this,  that  it  interferes  not  with 
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any  rational  pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the 
enjoTment  of  any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can 
prove  to  him  ought  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  confessed, 
when,  through  the  cross  drcumstances  of  a  man's 
temper  or  condition,  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure 
w^ould  certainly  expose  him  to  a  greater  inconve- 
nience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit  it;  that  is,  it 
bids  bim  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  before 
a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no  less.  Religion 
therrfore  intrenches  upon  none  of  our  privileges,  in^ 
vades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may  indeed  some- 
times command  us  to  change,  but  never  totally  to 
abjure  them. 

But  it  is  easily  foreseen,  that  this  discourse  wiU  in 
the  very  b^inning  of  it  be  encountered  by  an  argu- 
ment firom  experience,  and  therefore  not  more  ob- 
vious than  strong;  namely,  that  it  cannot  but  be  the 
greatest  trouble  in  the  world  for  a  man  thus  (as  it 
wa«)  even  to  shake  off  himself,  and  to  defy  his  na- 
ture, by  a  perpetual  thwarting  of  his  innate  appe- 
tites and  desires ;  which  yet  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  severe  and  impartial  prosecution  of  a  coiurse  of 
piety :  nay,  and  we  have  this  asserted  also,  by  the 
verd|ct  of  Christ  himself  who  still  makes  the  disci- 
plineii  of  self-<ienial  and  the  cross,  those  terrible 
blows  to  flesh  and  blood,  the  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  being  of  his  disciples.  All  which  being  so, 
would  not  he  that  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  attempt 
to  persuade  men  to  piety  from  the  pleasures  of  it, 
be  liable  to  that  invective  taunt  from  all  mankind, 
that  the  Israelites  gave  to  Moses ;  JFilt  thou  put 
out  the  eyes  of  this  people?  Wilt  thou  persuade  us 
out  of  our  firL:  notions?  Wilt  thou  demonstrate, 
that  there  is  any  delight  in  a  cross,  any  comfcnrt  in 
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violent  abridgments,  and,  wMch  is  the  greatest  para^ 
dox  of  all,  that  the  highest  pleasure  is  to  abstain 
from  it? 

For  answer  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
all  arguments  whatsoever  against  experience  are 
fallacious ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  the  clearing  of 
the  assertion  laid  down,  I  shall  premise  these  two 
considerations. 

1.  That  pleasure  is  in  the  nature  of  it  a  relative 
thing,  and  so  imports  a  peculiar  relation  and  corre- 
spondence to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure.  For  as  those  who  dis- 
course of  atoms,  affirm,  that  there  are  atoms  of  all 
forms,  some  round,  some  triangular,  some  square, 
and  the  like ;  all  which  are  continually  in  moti<m, 
and  never  settle  till  they  fall  into  a  fit  circumscrip- 
tion or  place  of  the  same  figure :  so  there  are  the 
like  great  diversities  of  minds  and  olgects.  Whence 
it  is,  that  this  object  striking  upon  a  mind  thus  or 
thus  disposed,  flies  off,  and  rebounds  without  mak- 
ing any  impression ;  but  the  same  luckily  happra- 
ing  upon  another,  of  a  disposition  as  it  were  framed 
for  it,  is  presentiy  catched  at,  and  greedily  clasped 
into  the  nearest  unions  and  embraces. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered  is  this:  that 
the  estate  of  all  men  by  nature  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent from  that  estate,  into  which  the  same  per- 
sons do  or  may  pass,  by  the  exercise  of  that  which 
the  philosophers  called  virtue,  and  into  which  men 
are  much  more  eflfectuaHy  and  sublimely  translated 
by  that  which  we  call  grace ;  that  is,  by.  the  sn^r- 
natural,  overpowering  operation  of  God's  Spirit. 
The  difference  of  which  two  estat^t' consists  in  this; 
that  in  the  former  the  sensitive  appetites  rule  and 
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doBttneer;  in  the  latter,  the  supfeme  fisMwlty  of  the 
soul,  called  reason,  sways  the  sceptre,  and  acts  the 
whole  man  above  the  irregular  demands  of  appetite 
and  affection* 

That  the  distinction  between  these  two  is  not  a 
mere  figment,  framed  only  to  serve  an  hypothesis  in 
divimty ;  and  that  there  is  no  man  but  is  really 
under  one»  before  he  is  under  the  other,  I  shall 
proves  by  shewing  a  reason  why  it  is  so,  or  rather 
indeed  why  it  cannot  but  be  so.  And  it  is  this : 
because  every  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  for 
aeveval  years  is  capable  only  of  exercising  his  sensi* 
tive  faculties  and  desires,  the  use  of  reason  not  1 
shewing  itself  till  about  the  seventh  year  of  his  age ;  / 
and  then  at  length  but  (as  it  were)  dawning  in  very 
imperfect  essays  and  discoveries.  Now  it  being 
most  undeniably  evident,  that  every  faculty  and 
power  grows  stronger  and  stronger  by  exerdse ;  is 
it  any  wonder  at  all,  when  a  man  for  the  space  of 
his  first  six  years,  and  those  the  years  of  ductility 
and  impression,  has  been  wholly  ruled  by  the  pnK 
pensions  of  sense,  at  that  age  very  eager  and  imp^ 
tnous ;  that  then  after  all,  his  reason  beginning  to 
exert  and  put  forth  itself,  finds  the  man  prepossessed, 
and  under  another  power?  So  that  it  has  nmch 
ado,  by  many  little  steps  and  gradual  conquests,  tp 
recover  its  prerogative  from  the  usurpations  of  appe* 
tke^  and  so  to  subject  the  whole  man  to  its  dictates : 
the  difficulty  of  which  is  not  conquered  by  some 
men  all  their  days.  And  this  is  one  true  ground  of 
the  difference  between  a  state  of  nature  and  a  state  of 
grac^  which  some  are  pleased  to  scoff  at  in  divimty, 
who  <liink  that  they  confrite  all  that  they  laugh  at, 
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not  knowing  that  it  maj  be  solidly  evinced  by  mere 
reason  and  philosophy. 

These  two  considerations  being  premised,  narndty, 
that  pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agreement 
to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men ;  and 
that  the  state  of  men  by  nature  is  vastly  different 
from  the  estate  into  which  grace  or  virtue  transplants 
them  ;  all  that  objection  levelled  against  the  forego- 
ing  assertion  is  very  easily  resolvable. 

For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a  man,  while  he  re- 
signs himself  up  to  the  brutish  guidance  of  sense 
and  appetite,  has  no  relish  at  all  for  the  spiritual, 
refined  delights  of  a  soul  clarified  by  grace  and  vir- 
tue. The  pleasures  of  an  angel  can  never  be  the 
pleasures  of  a  hog.  But  this  is  the  thing  that  we 
contend  for;  that  a  man  having  once  advanced 
himself  to  a  state  of  supmority  over  the  control  of 
his  inferior  appetites,  finds  an  infinitely  more  solid 
and  sublime  pleasure  in  the  delights  proper  to  his 
reason,  than  the  same  person  had  ever  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  bare  ministry  of  his  senses.  His 
taste  is  absolutely  changed,  and  therefore  that  whidi 
pleased  him  formerly,  becomes  flat  and  insipid  to 
his  appetite,  now  grown  more  masculine  and  severe. 
For  as  age  and  maturity  passes  a  real  and  a  mar- 
veUoys  change  upon  the  diet  and  recreations  of  the 
same  person ;  so  that  no  man  at  the  years  and  vi- 
gour of  thirty  is  either  fond  of  sugar-plumbs  or 
rattles :  in  like  manner,  when  reason,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  grace,  has  prevailed  over,  and  outgrown  the 
encroachments  of  sense,  the  delights  of  sensuality 
are  to  such  an  one  but  as  an  hobby-horse  would  be 
to  a  counsellor  of  state,  or  as  tasteless  as  a  bundle 
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of  hay  to  an  bx^ngty  lion.    Every  alteration  of  a 
man's  condition  infallibly  infers  an  ahwation  of  his 


The  Athenians  laughed  the  physiognomist  to 
scorn,  who,  pretending  to  read  men's  minds  in  their 
fiireheads,  described  Socrates  for  a  crabbed,  lustful, 
proud,  iU-4iatured  person;  they  knowing  how  di- 
rectly contrary  he  was  to  that  dirty  character.  But 
Socrates  hid  them  forbear  laughing  at  the  man,  for 
that  he  had  given  them  a  most  exact  account  of  his 
nature ;  but  what  they  saw  in  him  so  contrary  at 
the  present,  was  fit)m  the  conquest  that  he  had  got 
over  his  natural  disposition  by  philosophy.  And 
now  let  any  one  consider,  whether  that  anger,  that 
levei^,  that  wantonness  and  ambition,  that  were 
the  proper  pleasures  of  Socrates,  under  his  natural 
temper  of  crabbed,  lustful,  and  proud,  could  have  at 
all  affected  or  Clamoured  the  mind  of  the  same  So« 
crates,  made  gentle,  chaste,  and  hu^|»le  by  philo- 

Aristotle  says,  that  were  it  possible  to  put  a  young 
man's  eye  into  an  oM  man's  head,  he  would  see  as 
{dainly  and  clearly  as  the  other :  so  could  we  infose 
the  inclinations  and  principles  of  a  virtuous  person 
into  him  that  prosecutes  his  debauches  with  the 
greatest  keenness  of  desire  and  sense  of  delight,  he 
would  loathe  and  reject  them  as  heartily  as  he  now 
pursues  them.  Dic^nes,  being  asked  at  a  feast, 
why  he  did  not  continue  eating  as  the  rest  did,  an- 
swered him  that  asked  him  with  another  question. 
Pray  why  do  you  eat  ?  Why,  says  he,  for  my  plea- 
sure. Why  so,  says  Diogenes,  do  I  abstain  for  my 
pleasure.  And  therefore  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and 
luxurious  person  argues  at  an  hi^  rate  of  inconse-. 
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queace,  when  he  makes  his  pardofiilar  desires  ibe 
general  measure  of  other  men's  delights.  But  the 
case  is  so  plain,  that  I  shall  not  upbraid  any  man^a 
miderstanding,  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  any  far- 
ther ilittstration. 

But  still,  after  all,  I  must  not  deny,  that  the 
ehange  and  passage  fcom  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state 
of  virtue  is  laborious,  and  consequently  irksome  and 
unpleasant :  and  to  this  it  is,  that  all  the  foremen* 
tioned  expressions  of  our  Saviour  do  allude.  But 
surely  the  baseness  of  one  condition,  and  the  gene- 
rous excellency  of  the  other,  is  a  sufficient  argument 
to  induce  any  one  to  a  change.  ForNas  no  mao 
would  think  it  a  desirable  thing,  to  preserve  tbe 
itch  tq)on  himself,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  saratcli« 
ing,  that  attends  that  loathsome  distemper :  so  nei- 
ther can  any  man,  that  would  be  Mthfiil  to  his 
reason,  yield  his  ear  to  be  bored  through  by  his  doi- 
muieering  apjplitites,  and  so  choose  to  serve  them  for 
ever,  only  for  those  poor,  thin  gratifications  of  sen- 
suality that  tbey  are  able  to  reward  him  with.  The 
ascent  up  the  hill  is  hard  and  tedious,  but  the  sere- 
nity and  &ir  prospect  at  the  top  is  sufficient  to  in- 
cite the  labour  of  undertaking  it,  and  to  reward  it, 
being  undartodc.  But  the  difference  of  these  two 
conditions  of  men,  as  the  foundation  of  their  differ- 
ent pleasures,  being  thus  made  cmt,  to  press  men 
with  arguments  to  pass  from  one  to  the  odier,  is 
not  directly  in  the  way  or  design  of  this  discourse. 

Yet  befinre  I  come  to  declare  positively  the  jdea^ 
sures  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  religion^ 
one  of  the  grand  duties  of  which  is  stated  upon  re- 
pentance; a  thing  expressed  to  us  by  the  grim 
names  of  mortification,  crucifixion,  and  the  like :  and 
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that  I  may  not  proceed  only  upon  absoltite  nega* 
tions,  without  some  concessions ;  we  wifi  see,  whe* 
ther  tbis  so  harsh,  dismal,  and  afirighttng  duty  of 
repentance  is  so  entirely  gall,  as  to  admit  of  no  mix* 
tore,  no  allay  of  sweetness,  to  reconcile  it  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  reason  and  nature. 

Now  rep^titance  consists  properly  of  two  things : 

1.  Sorrow  for  sin. 

S.  €!hange  of  life. 

A  word  briefly  of  them  both. 

1.  And  first  for  sorrow  for  sin :  usually,  the  sting 
of  sorrow  is  this,  that  it  neither  removes  nor  alters 
the  thing  we  sorrow  for ;  and  so  is  but  a  kind  of  re- 
proach to  our  reason,  which  will  be  sure  to  accost 
us  with  this  dilemma.  Either  the  thing  we  sorrow 
for,  is  to  be  remedied,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  is,  why  thai 
do  we  spend  the  time  in  mourning,  which  should 
be  spent  in  an  active  applying  of  remedies  ?  But  if 
it  18  not,  then  is  our  sorrow  vain  and  superfluousi, 
as  tending  to  ho  real  effect.  For  no  man  can  weep 
his  fattier  or  his  friend  out  of  the  grave,  or  mounn 
himself  out  of  a  bankrupt  condition.  But  this  spi- 
ritual sorrow  is  effectual  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
highest  purposes,  that  mankind  can  be  concerned 
in.  It  is  a  means  to  avert  an  impendent  wrath,  to 
disarm  an  oflfended  omnipotence,  and  even  to  fetch 
a  soul  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  heU.  So  that  the  end 
and  consequence  of  this  sorrow  sweetens  the  sorrow 
itself:  and  as  Solomon  says,  In  the  midat  qflaugk' 
ter,  the  heart  is  et^rmp/ul;  so  in  the  midst  of  sor- 
row here,  the  heart  may  rejoice :  for  while  it  mourns, 
it  reads,  that  thoee  thai  mourn  shall  be  contorted; 
and  so  while  the  penitent  weeps  with  one  eye,  he 
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views  his  ddiverance  with  the  other.  But  then  for 
the  external  expressions,  and  vent  of  sorrow;  we 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  weeping ;  it 
is  the  discharge  of  a  big  and  a  swelling  grief;  of  a 
full  and  a  strangling  discontent ;  and  therefore,  he 
that  never  had  such  a  burden  upon  his  heart,  as  to 
give  him  opportunity  thus  to  ease  it,  has  one  plea- 
sure in  this  world  yet  to  come. 

2.  As  for  the  other  part  of  repentance,  which  is 
change  of  life,  this  indeed  may  be  troublesome  in  the 
entrance ;  but  it  is  but  the  first  bold  onset,  the  first 
resolute  violence  and  invasion  upon  a  vicious  habit, 
that  is  so  sharp  and  afflicting.  Every  impression  of 
the  lancet  cuts,  but  it  is  the  first  only  that  smartsX 
Besides,  it  is  an  aigument  hugely  unreasonable,  to 
plead  the  pain  of  passing  from  a  vicious  estate,  un- 
less it  were  proved,  that  there  was  none  in  the  con- 
tinuance under  it :  but  surely,  when  we  read  of  the 
service,  the  bondage,  and  the  captivity  of  sinners, 
we  are  not  entertained  only  with  the  air  of  words 
and  metaphors,  and,  instead  of  truth,  put  off  with 
similitudes.  Let  him  that  says  it  is  a  trouble  to  re- 
frain from  a  debauch,  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  a 
greater  to  undergo  one ;  and  that  the  confessor  did 
not  impose  a  shrewd  penance  upon  the  drunken  man, 
by  bidding  him  go  and  be  drunk  again ;  and  that 
lisping,  raging,  redness  of  eyes,  and  what  is  not  fit 
to  be  named  in  such  an  audience,  is  not  more  toil- 
some, than  to  be  clean,  and  quiet,  and  discreet,  and 
respected  for  being  so.  All  the  trouble  that  is  in  it, 
is  the  trouble  of  being  sound,  being  cured,  and  being 
recovered.  But  if  there  be  great  arguments  for 
health,  then  certainly  there  are  the  same  for  the 
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obtauung  of  it ;  and  so  keqiing  a  due  proportion 
between  spirituals  and  temporals,  we  neither  have, 
nor  pretend  to  greater  arguments  for  repentance. 

Having  thus  now  cleared  off  all,  that  by  way  of 
objection  can  lie  against  the  truth  asserted,  by  shew- 
ing the  proper  qualification  of  the  subject,  to  whom 
only  the  ways  of  wisdom  can  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness ;  for  the  fiurther  prosecution  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  I  shall  shew  what  are  those  properties  that  so 
peculiarly  set  off  and  enhance  the  excellency  of 
this  pleasure. 

1.  The  first  is.  That  it  is  the  proper  pleasure  of 
that  part  of  man,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensiye  of  pleasure,  and  that  is  his  mind:  a 
substance  of  a  boundless  comprehension.  The  mind 
of  man  is  an  image,  not  only  of  God's  spirituality, 
but  of  his  infinity.  It  is  not  like  any  of  the  senses, 
limited  to  this  or  that  kind  of  object :  as  the  sight 
intermeddles  not  with  that  which  affects  the  smeU; 
but  with  an  universal  superintendence,  it  arbitrates 
upon  and  taketf  them  in  alL  It  is  (as  I  may  so  say) 
an  ocean,  into  which  all  the  little  rivulets  of  sensa- 
tion, both  external  and  internal,  dischai^  them- 
selves. It  is  framed  by  God  to  receive  ^aU,  and 
more  than  nature  can  afford  it ;  and  so  to  be  its  own 
motive  to  seek  for  something  above  nature.  Now 
this  is  that  part  of  man  to  which  the  pleasures  of  re- 
ligion properly  belong :  and  that  in  a  double  respect. 

1.  In  reference  to  speculation,  as  it  sustains  the 
name  of  understanding. 

2.  In  reference  to  practice,  as  it  sustains  the  name 
of  conscience. 

1.  And  first  for  speculation :  the  pleasures  of  whidi 
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have  been  sometimes  so  great,  so  intense^  so  harass- 
iRg  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul»  that  there  has  been 
no  room  left  for  any  other  pleasure.  It  has  so  called 
together  all  the  spurits  to  that  one  work,  that  there 
has  been  no  supply  to  carry  on  the  inferior  opera- 
tions of  nature.  Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor 
is  sensible  of  any  thirst,  but  ctf  that  after  knowledge. 
How  frequent  and  exalted  a  pleasure  did  David 
find  from  his  meditation  in  the  divine  law !  AU  the 
day  long  it  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The 
affairs  of  state,  the  government  of  his  ldngd<mi, 
might  indeed  employ^  but  it  was  this  only  that 
refreshed  his  mind. 

How  short  of  this  are  the  delights  of  the  epicure ! 
How  vastly  disproportionate  are  the  pleasures  of  tJie 
eating  and  of  the  thinking  man !  Indeed  as  differ- 
ent as  the  silence  of  ah  Archimedes  in  the  study  o£ 
a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash. 
Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of  an  active 
and  a  prevailing  thought :  a  thought  prevailing  ovar 
the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  object,  and  re- 
freshing the  soul  wiUi  new  discoveries  and  images 
of  things ;  and  thereby  extending  the  bounds  of  ap- 
prehension, and  (as  it  were)  enlarging  the  territories 
of  reason. 

Now  this  pleasure  of  the  speculation  of  divine 
things  is  advanced  upon  a  double  account. 

(1.)  The  greatness. 

(2.)  The  newness  of  the  object. 

(1.)  And  first  for  the  greatness  of  it.  It  is  no  less 
than  the  great  God  himself,  and  that  both  in  his  na- 
ture and  his  works.  For  the  eye  of  reason,  like 
that  of  the  eagle,  directs  itself  chiefly  to  the  sun,  to 
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a  glory  that  ndther  admits  of  a  wparior  nor  an 
equaL  Religion  can^  the  soul  to  the  study  of 
every  divine  attribute. 

It  poses  it  with  the  amazmg  thoughts  of  omnipo- 
tence ;  of  a  power  aUe  to  fetch  up  such  a  glorious 
fidxric,  as  this  of  the  world,  out  of  the  abyss  o( 
vanity  and  nothing,  and  able  to  throw  it  back  into 
the  same  original  nothing  again.  It  drowns  us  in 
the  speculation  of  the  divine  omniscience ;  that  can 
maintain  a  steady  infallible  comprehension  o[  all 
events  in  thanoselves  contingent  and  accidental ;  and 
certainly  know  that,  which  does  not  certainly  exist. 
It  confounds  the  greatest  subtilties  of .  spieculation, 
with  the  griddles  of  God's  omnipresence ;  that  can 
spread  a  single  individual  substance  throi:^h  all 
spaces;  and  yet  without  any  commensuration  of 
parts  to  any,  or  circumscription  within  any,,  though 
totally  in  every  one.  And  then  for  his  eternity; 
whidi  nonpluses  the  strongest  and  clearest  concep- 
tion, to  comprehend  how  one  single  act  of  duration 
should  measure  all  periods  and  portions  of  time, 
without  any  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  succession. 
Likewise  for  his  justice ;  which  shall  prey  upon  the 
sinner  for  ever,  satisfying  itself  by  a  perpetual  mi- 
rade,  rendering  the  creature  immortal  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames;  always  consuming,  but  never  con- 
sumed. With  the  like  wonders  we  iaaj  entertain 
our  q)eculations  from  his  mercy;  his  beloved,  his 
triumphant  attribute ;  an  attribute,  if  it  were  pes- 
stt>Ie,  something  more  than  infinite;  for  even  his 
justioe  is  so,  and  his  mercy  transcends  that.  Lastly, 
we  may  contemplate  upon  his  supernatural,  astonish- 
ing works :  particularly  in  the  resurrection,  and  re- 
paration of  the  same  numerical  body,  by  a  reunion 
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of  all  the  scattered  parts,  to  be  at  lei^h  disposed  of 
into  an  estate  of  eternal  woe  or  Uiss ;  as  also  the 
greatness  and  strangeness  of  the  beatifick  vision; 
how  a  created  eye  should  be  so  fortified,  as  to  bear 
all  those  glories  that  stream  from  the  fountain  of  un- 
created light,  the  meanest  expression  of  which  light 
is,  that  it  is  unexpressible.  Now  what  great  and 
high  objects  are  these,  for  a  rational  contemplation 
to  busy  itself  upon !  Heights  that  scorn  the  reach 
of  our  prospect ;  and  depths  in  which  the  tallest 
reason  will  never  touch  the  bottom :  yet  surely  the 
pleasure  arising  from  thence  is  great  and  noble; 
forasmuch  as  they  afford  perpetual  matter  and  em- 
ployment to  the  inquisitiveness  of  human  reason; 
and  so  are  large  enough  for  it  to  take  its  full  scope 
and  range  in :  which  when  it  has  sucked  and  drained 
the  utmost  of  an  object,  naturally  lays  it  aside,  and 
neglects  it  as  a  dry  and  an  empty  thing.  \ 

(3.)  As  the  things  belonging  to  religion  entertain 
our  speculation  with  great  objects,  so  they  entertain 
it  also  with  new :  and  novelty,  we  know,  is  the  great 
parent  of  pleasure ;  upon  which  account  it  is  that 
men  are  so  much  pleased  with  variety,  and  variety 
is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  were  the  professed  and  most  diligent  im- 
provers of  their  reason,  made  it  their  whole  business 
to  hear  or  to  teU  same  new  thing:  for  the  truth  is, 
newness  especially  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy 
entertainment  for  a  searching  mind;  it  was  (as  I 
may  so  say)  an  high  taste,  fit  for  the  relish  of  an 
Athenian  reason.  And  thereupon  the  mere  unheard- 
of  strangeness  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  made 
them  desirous  to  hear  it  discoursed  of  to  them  again. 
Acts  xvii.  23.     But  how  would  it  have  ^nployed 
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their  searching  faculties,  had  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
tiie  whole  economy  of  man's  redemption  been  ex- 
idained  to  them !  For  how  could  it  ever  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  reason,  that  a  satisfaction  could  be 
paid  to  an  infinite  justice  ?  Or,  that  two  natures  so 
unconceivahly  different  as  the  human  and  divine, 
could  unite  into  one  person?  The  knowledge  of 
these  things  could  derive  from  nothing  else  but  pure 
revelation,  and  consequently  must  be  purdy  new  to 
the  highest  discourses  of  mere  nature.  Now  that 
the  newness  of  an  object  so  exceedingly  pleases  and 
strikes  the  mind,  appears  from  this  one  considera^ 
tion ;  that  every  thing  pleases  more  in  expectation 
than  fitdtion :  and  expectation  supposes  a  thing  as 
yet  new,  the  hoped  for  discovery  of  which  is  the 
pleasure  that  entertains  the  expecting  and  inquiring 
mind:  whereas  actual  discovery  (as  it  were)  rifles 
and  deflowers  the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  so  for  the  most  part  makes  it  cheap,  fa* 
miliar,  and  contemptible. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that,  if  there  be  any  pleasure 
to  the  mind  from  speculation,  and  if  this  pleasure  of 
speculation  be  advanced  by  the  greatness  and  new- 
ness of  the  things  contemplated  upon,  all  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  wajrs  of  religion. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  rdigion  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
mind,  as  it  respects  practice,  and  so  sustains  the 
name  of  conscience.  And  conscience  undoubtedly 
is  the  great  repository  and  magazine  of  all  those 
pleasures  that  can  afford  any  solid  refreshment  to 
the  soul.  For  when  this  is  calm,  and  serene,  and 
absolving,  then  properly  a  man  enjoys  all  things, 
and  what  is  more,  himself;  for  that  he  must  do, 
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before  he  can  enjoy  any  thing  else.  But  it  is  onfy 
a  pious  life,  led  exactly  by  the  rules  of  a  severe  reli- 
gion, that  can  authorize  a  man's  conscience  to  speak 
comfortably  to  him :  it  is  this  that  must  ward  the 
sentence,  before  the  conscience  can  pronounce  it, 
and  then  it  will  do  it  with  majesty  and  authcnnty: 
it  will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  ibt 
mind;  it  will  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the 
wounded  heart.  And  is  there  any  pleasure  com- 
parable to  that  which  springs  £ix>m  hence?  The 
pleasure  of  conscience  is  not  only  greater  than  all 
other  pleasures,  but  may  also  serve  instead  of  them : 
for  they  only  please  and  affect  the  mind  in  trmuitu^ 
in  the  pitiful  narrow  compass  of  actual  fruition; 
whereas  that  of  conscience  entertains  and  feeds  it  a 
long  time  after  with  durable,  lasting  reflections. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ennoUing  property  of 
the  pleasure  belonging  to  religion;  namely.  That  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  mind»  and  that  both  as  it  rei- 
lates  to  speculation,  and  is  called  the  understanding 
and  as  it  relates  to  practice,  and  is  called  the  con- 
science. 

II.  The  second  ennobUng  property  of  it  is,  Hiat 
it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  wearies : 
for  it  properly  affects  the  spirit,  and  a  spirit  feeb  no 
weariness,  as  being  privileged  from  the  causes  of  it. 
But  can  the  epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  pleasures 
that  he  so  much  dotes  upon  ?  Do  they  not  esqpire^ 
while  they  satisfy?  And  after  a  few  minutes  re- 
freshment, determine  in  loathing  and  unquietness  ? 
How  short  is  the  interval  between  a  (deasure  and  a 
burden  ?  How  undisceiinibte  the  tranrition  from  one 
to  the  other?  Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the 
aj^tite,  than  the  necessities  of  miture,  whidi  are 
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qmckly  and  easily  {)l*ovided  for ;  and  then  all  that 
follows  is  a  Ibad  and  an  oppression.  Every  morsel 
to  A  SAtisfaed  huHget,  is  o^ly  a  new  laboiir  to  a  tired 
digestion.  Every  draught  to  him  that  has  quendied 
Ids  tiiirst,  is  but  a  farther  quenching  of  nature ;  a 
]iroTislon  for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the 
qidckB^ss  and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

lie'  that  ])rolong^  Ms  meals,  and  sacrifice  his  time, 
as  weD  as  his  othe^  conveid^iices,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  out-sit  his  pieasfure !  And  then, 
how  is  all  the  ibllowing  time  bestowed  upiori  cere- 
mony and  surfeit !  till  at  length,  ^er  a  loiig  fatigue 
of  etfting,  and  drinking,  and  babbling,  h^  condudes 
tibe  great  #ork  of  dining  g^teelly,  and  so  Makes  a 
ddft  to  ride  ttaA  table,,  that  he  Inay  lie  down  tipbn 
his  bed :  where,  after  he  has  sAept  himself  iMof  somTe 
use  of  hinteelf,  by  much  sldo  he  staggers  to  his  table 
again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same  brutish  scene : 
Bb  that  he  passes  his  whole  fife  in  a  dozed  condition 
bet^^to  sleefHug  and  iraldng,  with  a  kiAd  of  drow- 
siBM)  and  cotifu^on  upon!  hfis  ^nise^;  wid^h^  what 
pleiiKSi#e  it  ten  be,  is  hterd  to  conteive ;  all  that  is  of 
it,  dwells  apdn  thK  tip  of  his  tongue,  mi  vntlaik 
ih^  ttadpnss  ot  his  palate'  r  ai  w&tthj  pi^  for  a  itoan 
MpitnM^  wiChf  the  loss  of  his' time,  his  tessKM,  and 
hftnBdfcf. 

Nop  is  thdt  Knan  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
mainUAHi  a  cdttsfant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  coni^ 
nual  pursuit  of  spoiisi  and  recreations :  fer  it  is'  mo  A 
eertabziy  true  df  afl  these  things,  <hat  as  thiy  refresh 
a  man  when'  he  is  weary,  sq  they  weary  him  #1*d 
he  is  itefr«iAied ;  which  is  ^  eVidleUt  ^temonst^tdH 
tiiat  God  neV^r  designed  the  u$i  of  theito  to  h^am^ 
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tinual ;  by  putting  such  au  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch  expectation. 

The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathing, 
were  he  but  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his 
hounds,  his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would 
find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity  that  could 
befall  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  gal- 
leys for  his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the 
mattock  for  a  diversion  from  the  misery  of  a  conti- 
nual unintermitted  pleasure. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so 
ordered  the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action, 
the  usefulness  of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of 
duty,  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of  it,  without  loathing  or  satiety. 
The  same  shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his 
youth,  employs  him  also  in  his  age.  Every  morning 
he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  his  anvil ;  he  passes 
the  day  singing :  custgm  has  naturalized  his  labour 
to  him :  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with 
any  enjoyment  of  himsdf  live  out  of  it.  Whereas 
no  custom  can  make  the  painfrdness  of  a  debauch 
easy  or  pleasing  to  a  man;  since  nothing  can  be 
pleasant  that  is  unnatural.  But  now,  if  God  has 
interwoven  such  a  pleasure  with  the  works  of  our 
ordinary  calling ;  how  much  superior  abd  more  re- 
fined must  that  be,  that  arises  fix>m  the  survey  of  a 
pious  and  Veil  governed  life!  Surely,  as  much  as 
Christianity  is  nobler  than  a  trade. 

And  then,  for  the  constant  freshness  of  it ;  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  doy  or  overwork  the 
mind:  for  surely  no  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking, 
much  less  of  thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  vir- 
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tuouslj,  that  he  had  conquered  such  and  such  a 
temptation,  or  offered  violence  to  any  of  his  exorbi- 
tant desires.  This  is  a  delight  that  grows  and  im- 
proves under  thought  and  reflection :  and  while  it 
exercises,  does  also  endear  itself  to  the  mind ;  at  the 
same  time  emplojring  and  inflaming  the  medita- 
tions. An  pleasures  that  affect  the  body,  must 
needs  weary,  because  they  transport ;  and  all  trans- 
portation is  a  violence;  and  no  violence  can  be 
lasting,  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spi- 
rits, which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height  of 
motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  raises  them 
to :  and  therefore  how  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  // 
laughter  end  in  a  sigh !  which  is  only  nature's  re- 
covering itself  after  a  force  done  to  it.  But  the  reli- 
gious pleasure  of  a  weU  disposed  mind  moves  gently, 
and  therefore  constantly :  it  does  not  affect  by  rap- 
ture and  ecstasy ;  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health, 
which  is  still  and  sober,  yet 'greater  and  stronger 
than  those  that  call  up  the  senses  with  grosser  and 
more  affecting  impressions.  God  has  given  no  man 
a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites ;  but  has  corrected 
the  boundlesness  of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stint- 
ing his  strengths,  and  contracting  his  capacities. 

But  to  look  upon  those  pleasures  also  that  have 
an  higher  object  than  the  body;  as  those  that 
spring  from  honour  and  grandeur  of  condition ;  yet 
we  shall  find,  that  even  these  are  not  so  fresh  and 
constant,  but  the  mind  can  nauseate  them,  and 
quickly  feel  the  thinness  of  a  popular  breath.  Those 
that  are  so  fond  of  applause  while  they  pursue  it, 
how  little  do  they  taste  it  when  they  have  it !  Like 
lightning,  it  only  flashes  upon  the  face,  and  is  gone;  I 
and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  man.     But  for  ' 
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greatQ^  pf  place,  thoug|f  it  19  fit  an^  neceqsarjr 
that  soine  persons  in  the  world  should  be  in  love 
with  a  splei^did  servitude ;  yet  certainly  thf y  must 
be  much  beholding  to  their  own  ffuy^yt  that  thqr 
can  be  pleased  at  ^t.  For  hfi  that  ris^  up  earfy, 
and  goes  to  bed  late,  only  to  receive  addresses;^  to 
read  and  answer  petitions,  is  really  as  much  tied  and 
abridged  in  his  freedom,  as  he  that  waits  all  that 
t^e  to  p^ei^ent  one.  And  what  pleasure  can  it  be 
to  be  inciynber^d  wi^h  dependences^  thronged  and 
8un»unded  with  petitioners?  And  those  perhaps 
sometimes  all  suitors  for  the  same  thing:  where- 
uppn  aU  but  one  will  be  sure  to  depict  grumbling, 
because  they  miss  of  what  they  think  their  due: 
and  even  that  one  scarce  thankful,  because  h^  thinks 
he  has  no  more  than  his  due.  In  a  word,  if  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be  maligipked 
standing,  and  to  be  despised  faQing,  to  endeavour 
that  which  is  impossible,  which  is  to  please  all^  and 
to  suffer  for  not  doing  it ;  then  is  it  a  pleasure  to 
be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  men's  for- 
tunes and  preferments. 

But  farther,  to  proceed  from  heqce  to  yet  an 
higher  degree  of  pleasure,  indeed  the  highest  on 
this  side  that  of  religion ;  which  is  the  pleasure  of 
friendship  and  conversation.  Friendship  must  con- 
fessedly be  allowed  the  top,  the  flower,  and  crown  of 
all  temporal  enjoyments.  Yet  has  not  this  also  its 
flaws  and  its  dark  side?  For  is  not  my  friend  a 
man ;  and  is  not  friendship  subject  to  the  same  mor- 
tality and  change  that  men  are  ?  And  in  case  a  man 
loves,  and  is  not  loved  again,  does  he  not  think  that 
he  has  cause  to  hate  as  heartily,  and  ten  times  nunre 
eagerly  than   ever  he  loved  ?  And  then  to  be  an 
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enemy^  and  onoe  to  haTe  been  a  Mend,  does  it  not 
embitter  tbe  roptore,  and  aggravate  the  calamity  ? 
But  admitting  that  my  ftiend  continues  so  to  the 
end;  yet  in  the  mean  time,  is  he  all  perfection,  all 
▼irtoe  and  discretion  ?  Has  he  not  humours  to  be 
endmEed,  as  well  as  kindnesses  to  be  enjoyed?|  And 
am  I  sore  to  smell  the  rose,  without  sometimes  feel- 
ingthe  thorn?  \ 

And  then  kstly  for  company ;  though  it  may  re« 
prieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy,  yet  it  cannot  se- 
cure him  from  his  conscience,  nor  frt>m  sometimes 
being  alone.  And  what  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys, 
from  a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's  converse,  com- 
parable to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour,  when  his  con- 
science shall  take  him  aside,  and  rate  him  by  him- 
aelf? 

In  short,  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  all  earthly 
pleasmnes,  and  I  dare  a£Sffm,  that  had  not  God  se- 
cured a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from  his  own  actions, 
after  he  had  rolled  from  one  to  another,  and  enjoyed 
diem  all,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain,  that  ei- 
tiier  they  were  not  indeed  pleasures,  or  that  plea- 
sure was  not  satisfaction. 

III.  The  third  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure 
that  accrues  to  a  man  from  religion,  is,  that  it  is 
such  an  one  as  is  in  nobody''s  power,  but  only  in  his 
tiiat  has  it ;  so  that  he  that  has  the  property  may 
be  also  sure  of  the  perpetuity.  And  teU  me  so  of 
any  outward  enjoyment  that  mortality  is  capable  of. 
We  are  generally  at  the  mercy  of  men^s  rapine,  ava- 
rice, and  violence,  whether  we  shall  be  happy  or  no. 
For  if  I  build  my  ftUdty  upon  my  estate  or  reputa- 
tion, I  am  happy  as  long  as  the  tyrant  or  the  railer 
win  give  me  leave  to  be  so.    But  when  my  concem- 

c4 
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ment  takes  up  no  more  room  or  compass  than  ipy* 
self;  then  so  long  as  I  know  where  to  breathe  and 
to  exist,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy:  for  I 
know  I  may  be  so  m  my  own  breast,  in  the  court  of 
my  own  conscience;  where,  if  I  can  but  prevail 
with  myself  to  be  innocent,  I  need  bribe  neither 
judge  nor  officer  to  be  pronounced  so.  The  plea- 
sure of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and  a  portaUe 
pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bo- 
som, without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  envy  of 
the  world.  A  man  putting  all  his  pkasures  into 
this  one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting  all  his  goods 
into  one  jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  con- 
venience greater. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to  that 
generous  absoluteness  of  condition,  as  neither  to 
cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  depend  meanly;  but  that 
which  gives  him  thdt  happiness  within  himself,  for 
which  men  depend  upon  others.  For  surely  I  need 
salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to  none  of 
his  friends  or  servants,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me 
to  my  conscience.  It  is  a  noble  and  a  sure  defiance 
of  a  great  malice,  backed  with  a  great  interest; 
which  yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man,  but 
from  his  own  expectations  of  something  that  is 
without  himself.  But  if  I  can  make  my  duty  my 
delight ;  if  I  can  feast,  and  please,  and  caress  my 
mind  with  the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations  or 
virtuous  practices;  let  greatness  and  malice  vex  and 
abridge  me  if  they  can :  my  pleasures  are  as  free  as 
my  will ;  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  my  choice, 
or  the  unlimited  range  of  my  thoughts  and  my  de- 
sires. 

Nor  is  this  kind  of  pleasure  only  out  of  the  reach 
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of  any  outward  violence,  but  even  those  things  also 
that  make  a  much  doser  impression  upon  us,  which 
are  the  irresistible  decays  of  nature,  have  yet  no  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  this.  For  when  age  itself,  which 
of  all  things  in  the  world  will  not  be  baffled  or  de^ 
fied,  shall  b^;in  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of 
our  mortality,  by  pains,  aches,  deadness  of  limbs, 
and  dulness  of  senses ;  yet  then  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind  shall  be  in  its  foil  youth,  vigour,  and  fresh- 
ness. A  palsy  may  as  weU  shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever 
dry  up  a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry  up, 
or  impair  the  delight  of  conscience.  For  it  lies 
within,  it  centers  in  the  heart,  it  grows  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accompanies  a  man 
to  his  grave ;  he  never  outlives  it,  and  that  for  this 
cause  only,  because  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  ex- 
ceDency  of  that  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ways  of  a  religious  wisdom,  by  those  excellent  pro- 
perties that  do  attend  it;  which,  whether  they  reach 
the  description  that  has  been  given  them,  or  no, 
every  man  may  convince  himself,  by  the  best  of  de- 
monstrations, which  is  his  own  trial. 

Now  from  all  this  discourse,  this  I  am  sure  is  a 
most  natural  and  direct  consequence,  that  if  the 
ways  of  religion  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  then  such 
as  are  not  ways  of  pleasantness  are  not  truly  and 
properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon 
an  those  affected,  uncommanded,  absurd  austerities, 
so  much  prized  and  exercised  by  some  of  the  Rom- 
ish profession.  Pilgrimages,  going  barefoot,  hair- 
shirts,  and  whips,  with  other  such  gospel  artilleryv 
are  their  only  helps  to  devotion :  things  never  en- 
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joined,  either  by  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish*  or 
by  the  apostles  under  the  Christian  economy ;  who 
yet  surely  understood  the  proper  and  the  most  effi- 
cacious instruments  of  piety,  as  well  as  any  coa^ 
fessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St.  Francb,  or  any 
casuist  whatsoever. 

It  seems,  that  with  them  a  man  scnnetimes  can- 
not be  a  penitent,  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond, 
land  foots  it  to  Jerusalem ;  or  wanders  over  this  or 
that  part  of  the  world  to  visit  the  shrine  of  such  or 
such  a  pretended  saint ;  though  perhaps,  in  his  life, 
ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves:  thus, 
that  which  was  Cain's  curse  is  become  their  reli- 
gion. He  that  thiid^s  to  ecpiate  a  sin  by  going 
barefoot,  does  the  penance  of  a  goose,  and  only 
makes  one  folly  the  atonement  of  another.  Paul  in- 
deed was  scourged  and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we 
never  read  that  he  beat  or  scourged  himself:  and  if 
they  think  that  his  keeping  under  of  his  body  im- 
ports so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  the  body 
cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
the  mind  cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  soouige ; 
and  consequently^  that  thongs  and  whipcord  are 
means  of  grace,  and  things  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  lies  no  deqper  than 
their  skin,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  scourge  them- 
selves into  very  great  improvements. 

But  they  will  find  that  bodily  eaerdse  touches 
not  the  soul;  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  co- 
vetousness,  nor  any  otiier  vice,  was  ever  mortified  by 
corporal  disciplines:  it  is  not  the  back,  but  the  heart 
that  must  bleed  for  sin :  and  consequently,  that  in 
this  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their 
way ;  let  them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at 
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all  the  nearer  to  their  journey's  end :  and  howsoeyer 
they  deceive  themselves  and  others,  they  may  as 
well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  a^  a  soul  to  heaven  by 
such  means.  What  arguments  they  have  to  beguile 
poor,  simple,  unstable  souls  with,  I  know  not ;  but 
surely  the  practical,  casuistical,  that  is,  the  princi- 
pal, vital  part  of  their  religion  savours  very  Uttle  of 
spirituality. 

And  now  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  suppose,  that  to 
exhort  men  to  be  religious  is  only  in  other  words  to 
exhort  them  to  take  their  pleasure.  A  pleasure, 
high,  rational,  and  angelical;  a  pleasure  embased 
with  no  appendant  sting,  no  consequent  loathing,  no 
remorses  or  bitter  fkrewells :  but  such  an  one,  as  be- 
ing honey  in  the  mouth,  never  tunis  to  gall  or  gra^ 
vd  in  the  belly.  A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  for  that;  suitable  to  its  spirituality,  and 
equal  to  all  its  capacities.  Such  an  one  as  grows 
fresher  upon  enjoyment,  and  though  continually  fed 
upon,  yet  is  never  devoured.  A  pleasure  that  a  man 
may  call  as  properly  his  own,  as  his  soul  and  his 
conscience ;  neither  liable  to  accident,  nor  exposed 
to  injury.  It  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the 
earnest  of  eternity.  In  a  word,  it  is  such  an  one,  as 
being  begun  in  grace,  pa^jses  into  glory,  Uessedness, 
and  immortality,  and  those  pleasures  that  neither 
eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heardy  nor  has  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring 
us  all:  to  whom  be  rendered  and-  ascribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty, 
and  tlominion,  both  now  and  Jar  evermore. 
Amen. 


A   SERMON 

PREACHED  AT 

THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL'S, 

NOVEMBER  THE  9th,  166S. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

The  Lard  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London. 

Right  honourable, 

When  I  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  person  of 
my  condition  to  produce,  and  consequently  how  imprudent 
to  attempt,  any  thing  in  proportion  either  to  the  ampleness 
of  the  body  you  represent,  or  of  the  places  you  bear,  I 
should  be  kept  from  venturing  so  poor  a  piece,  designed  to 
live  but  an  hour,  in  so  lasting  a  publication ;  did  notl  what 
your  civility  calls  a  request,  your  greatness  render  a' com- 
mand/' The  truth  is,  in  things  not  unlawful,  great  persons 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  request ;  because,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  must  not  be  denied.  To  me  it  was  honour 
enough  to  have  your  audience,  enjoyment  enough  to  behold 
your  happy  change,  and  to  see  the  same  city,  die  metropo- 
lis of  loyalty  and  of  the  kingdom,  to  behold  the  glory  of 
English  churches  reformed,  that  is,  delivered  from  the  re- 
formers ;  and  to  find  at  least  the  service  of  the  church  re- 
paired, though  not  the  building;  to  see  St.  Paul's  delivered 
from  beasts  here,  as  well  as  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus ;  and  to 
view  the  church  thronged  only  with  troops  of  auditors,  not 
of  horse.     This  I  could  fully  have  acquiesced  in,  and  re- 
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oeiTed  a  large  personal  reward  in  my  particular  share  of  the 
public  joy ;  but  since  you  are  fardier  pleased,  I  will  not 
say  by  your  judgment  to  approve,  but  by  your  acceptance 
to  encourage  the  raw  endeavours  of  a  young  divine,  I  shall 
take  it  for  an  opportunity,  not  as  others  in  their  sage  pru- 
dence use  to  do,  to  quote  three  or  four  texts  of  scripture, 
and  to  tell  you  how  you  are  to  rule  the  city  out  of  a  con- 
cordance ;  no,  I  bring  not  instructions,  but  what  much  bet- 
ter befits  both  you  and  myself,  yoiur  commendations.  For 
I  look  upon  your  city  as  the  great  and  magnificent  stage  of 
bu&iness,  and  by  consequence  the  best  place  of  improve- 
ment; for  from  the  school  we  go  to  the  university,  but 
from  the  universities  to  London.  And  therefore  as  in  your 
city  meetings  you  must  be  esteemed  the  most  considerable 
body  of  the  nation;  so,  met  in  the  church,  I  look  upon  you 
as  an  auditory  fit  to  be  waited  on,  as  you  are,  by  both  uni- 
verities.  And  when  I  remember  how  instrumental  you 
have  been  to  recover  this  universal  settiement,  and  to  re- 
trieve the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  to  kings,  (as  an  ancient  testi- 
mony of  which  you  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain;)  I  seem 
in  a  manner  deputed  from  Oxford,  not  so  much  a  preacher 
to  supply  a  course,  as  orator  to  present  her  thanks.  As  for 
the  ensuing  discourse,  which  (lest  I  chance  to  be  traduced 
for  a  pla^ary\by  him  who  has  played  the  thief) \I  think  fit 
to  tell  the  world  by  the  way,  was  one  of  those  that  by  a 
worthy  hand  were^tolen  from  me\in  the  king'^s  chapel,  and 
are  still  detained;  and  to  which  now  accidentally  published 
fay  your  honour^s  order,  your  patronage  must  ^ve  both 
value  and  protection.  You  will  find  me  in  it  not  to  have 
pitched  upon  any  subject,  that  men's  guilt,  and  the  conse- 
quent of  guilt,  their  concernment  might  render  liable  to 
exception ;  nor  to  have  rubbed  up  the  memory  of  what 
some  heretofore  in  the  city  did,  which  more  and  better  now 
detest,  and  therefore  expiate :  but  my  subject  is  inoffensive, 
harmless,  and  innocent  as  the  state  of  innocence  itself,  and 
(I  hope)  suitable  to  the  present  design  and  genius  of  this 
nation ;  which  is,  or  should  be,  to  return  to  that  innocence, 
which  it  lost  long  since  the  fall.   Brieflv,  my  business  is,  by 
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d^Mribing  whiit  man  wto  in  hid  first  estate,  to  upt)rBid  ^il 
inih  what  *he  is  in  his  present :  between  whom,  innocent 
imd  fidlen,  (that  in  a  \irard  I  tnay  suit  the  suligeet  to  the 
|da6e  oi  my  disodurse,)  there  is  as  great  an  unlikeness,  as 
between  St.  Paul's  a  cathedral,  and  St  Paul's  a  stable, 
fiut  I  must  not  forestall  myself,  noc  transcribe  the  work 
into  the  dedication.  I  shall  now  only  de^re  you  to  accept 
the  issue  of  your  own  requests ;  the  gratificfition  of  which 
I  have  here  consulted  so  much  before  my  own  reputation; 
while  like  the  poor  widow  I  endeavour  to  shew  my  offldoos- 
ness  by  an  offering,  though  I  betray  my  poverty  by  (he 
measure;  not  so  much  caring,  though  I  appear  neither 
preacher  nor  scholar,  (which  terms  we  have  been  taught 
upon  good  reason  to  distinguish,)  so  I  may  in  this  but 
shew  myself 

Your  honour's 
Worcester-Honae,    '  Very  humble  Servant, 

Not.  24,  1662.  ROBERT  SOUTft. 


Gsimsis  i.  ST. 

So  God  created  mom  in  his  own  imager  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him. 

rioW  hard  it  is  for  natural  reasoD  to  discover  a 
creation  before  revealed,  or  being  revealed  to  believe 
it,  the  strange  opinions  of  the  old  philosophers,  and 
the  infidelity  of  modem  atheists,  is  too  sad  a  demon- 
stration. To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original 
and  infency,  and  (as  it  were)  to  view  nature  in  its 
cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings  of  the  Ancient  of 
days  in  the  first  instance  and  specimen  of  his  cte- 
ative  power,  is  a  research  too  great  ibr  any  mortal 
inquhry :  and  we  might  continue  our  scrutiny  to  the 
end  of  the  worid,  before  natural  reason  would  be 
able  to  find  out  when  it  begun. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the  original  of  the 
world  is  80  fabulous  and  ridiculously  merry,  that  we 
may  weU  judge  the  design  of  his  philosophy  to  have 
been  pleasure,  and  not  instruction. 

Aristotle  held,  that  it  streamed  by  connatural  re- 
sult and  emanation  from  God,  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal mind,  as  the  light  issues  fixmi  the  sun ;  so  that 
there  was  no  instant  of  duration  assignaUe  of  God's 
eternal  existence^  in  which  the  woribd  cBd  not  ^abo 
coexist. 

Others  heldfa  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  •  but 
all  seem  jointly  to  exjiode  a  creation ;  stiH  beating 
u|)onr  ib»  gfound^  tiiat  to  produce  scmetlnng  out 
of  notfasng  is  impossibfe  and  incoraprehensiUe :  i»- 
compcefaensible  indeed  I  grant,  but  not  therefore  iw- 
possftle.    Tfaenr  ia  not  tiie  least  transaction  of  sense 
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and  motion  in  the  whole  roan,  but  philosophers  are  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend,  I  am  sure  they  are  to  explain 
it.  Wherefore  it  is  not  always  rational  to  measure 
the  truth  of  an  assertion  by  the  standard  of  our  ap- 
prehension. 

But  to  bring  things  even  to  the  bare  perceptions 
of  reason,  I  aj^al  to  any  one,  who  shall  impartially 
reflect  upon  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  doth  not  find  it  as  easy  and  suit- 
able to  his  natural  notions,  to  coneeire  that  an  infi- 
nite almighty  power  might  produce  a  thing  out  of 
nothing,  and  make  that  to  exist  de  novo,  which  did 
not  exist  before ;  as  to  conceive  the  world  to  have 
had  no  b^inning,  but  to  have  existed  from  eternity: 
which,  were  it  so  proper  for  this  place  and  exercise, 
I  could  easily  demonstrate  to  be  attended  with  no 
small  train  of  absurdities.  But  then,  besides  that 
the  acknowledging  of  a  creation  is  safe,  and  the  de^ 
nial  of  it  dangerous  and  irreligious,  and  yet  not 
more  (perhaps  much  less)  demonstrable  than  the  af- 
firmative ;  so,  over  and  above,  it  gives  me  this  ad- 
vantage, that,  let  it  seon  never  so  strange,  uncouth, 
and  impossible,  the  nonplus  of  my  reason  wiU  yield 
a  feirer  opportunity  to  my  fidth. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  Qod  surveying  the 
works  of  the  creation,  and  leaving  this  general  im- 
press or  character  upon  them,  that  they  were  ex- 
ceeding^ good.  What  an  omnipotence  wrought,  we 
have  an  omniscience  to  approve.  But  as  it  is  rea^ 
sonaUe  to  imagine  that  there  is  more  of  design,  and 
consequentiy  more  of  perfection,  in  the  last  work, 
we  have  God  here  giving  his  last  stroke,  and  sum- 
ming up  all  ioto  man,  the  whole  into  a  part,  the 
universe  into  an  iadividual:   so  that,  whereas  in 
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other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of  his  foot* 
steps,  in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand.  In 
him  were  united  all  the  scattered  perfections  of  the 
creature ;  all  the  graces  and  ornaments,  aU  the  airs 
and  features  of  being,  were  abridged  into  this  small, 
yet  foil  system  of  nature  and  divinity :  as  we  might 
weQ  imagine  that  the  great  artificer  would  be  moije 
than  ordinarily  exact  in  drawing  his  own  picture. 

The  work  that  I  shall  undertake  from  these 
words,  shall  be  to  shew  what  this  image  of  Qod  in 
man  is,  and  ^herein  it  doth  consist.  Which  I  shall 
do  these  two  ways:  1.  Negatively,  by  shewing 
wherein  it  does'not  consist.  2.  Positively,  by  shew- 
ing wherein  it  does. 

For  the  first  of  these,  we  are  to  remove  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  Sodnians.  They  deny  that 
the  image  of  God  consisted  in  any  habitual  per- 
fections that  adorned  the  soul  of  Adam :  but  as  to 
his  understanding  bring  him  in  void  of  all  notion,  a 
rude  Im written  blank;  making  him  to  be  created 
as  much  an  in&nt  as  others  are  bom;  sent  into 
the  world  only  to  read  and  speU  out  a  ^rod  in  the 
works  of  creation,  to  learn  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
his  understanding  grew  up  to  the  stature  of  his 
body.  Also  without  any  inherent  habits  of  virtue 
in  his  will ;  thus  divesting  him  of  all,  and  stripping 
him  to  his  bare  essence ;  so  that  aU  the  perfection 
they  allowed  his  understanding  was  aptness  and  do- 
cility ;  and  all  that  they  attributed  to  his  will  was  a 
possibility  to  be  virtuous. 

But  wherein  then,  according  to  their  opinion,  did 
this  image  of  God  consist  ?  Why,  in  that  power  and 
dominion  that  God  gave  Adam  over  the  creatures : 
in  that  he  was  vouched  his  immediate  deputy  upon 
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earth,  the  viceroy  of  the  creation,  and  I(nti4iett- 
tenant  of  the  world.  But  that  this  power  and  &i- 
minion  is  not  adequately  and  formally  the  image  of 
God,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  is  clear  from  hence ;  be- 
cause then  he  that  had  most  of  this,  woidd  have 
most  of  God's  image :  and  consequently  Nimrod  had 
more  of  it  than  Noah,  Saul  than  Samuel,  the  perse- 
cutors than  the  martyrs,  and  Caesar  than  Christ 
himself,  which  to  assert  is  a  blasphemous  paradox. 
And  if  the  image  of  God  h  only  grandeur,  power, 
and  sovereignty,  certainly  we  have  been  hitharto 
much  mist^en  in  our  duty :  and  hereafter  are  by 
all  means  to  beware  of  making  ourselves  unlike 
God,  by  too  much  self-denial  and  himiility.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  some  may  distinguish  between 
€^ova-ia  and  ivvafufj  between  a  lawful  authority  and  an 
actual  power :  and  affirm,  that  God's  image  consists 
only  in  the  former ;  which  wicked  princes,  such  as 
Saul  and  Nimrod,  have  not,  though  they  possess  the 
latter.   But  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  the  scripture  neither  makes  nor  owns 
such  a  distinction ;  nor  any  where  asserts,  that  when 
princes  begin  to  be  wicked,  they  cease  of  right  to  be 
governors.  Add  to  this,  that  when  God  renewed 
this'Charter  of  man's  sovereignty  over  the  creatures 
to  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find  no  exception  at  all, 
but  that  Cham  stood  as  fiilly  invested  with  tiiis 
right  as  any  of  his  brethren. 

2.  But  secondly;  this  savours  of  something  ranker 
than  Socinianism,  even  the  tenents  of  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy, and  of  sovereignty  founded  only  upon  saint- 
thip;  and  therefore  fitter  to  be  answered  by  the 
judge,  than  by  the  divine;  and  to  receive  its  confiita- 
tion  at  the  bar  of  justice,  than  from  the  pulpit. 
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Hairiiig  now  made  our  way  through  this  false 
<^piiiioii,  we  are  hi  the  next  place  to  laj  down  posi- 
drelj  what  this  image  of  Grod  m  maQ  is.  It  is,  in 
short,  that  universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  bj  which  they  stand  apt  imd  disposed  to 
their  respective  offices  and  operations :  which  will  be 
more  fully  set  forth,  by  taking  a  distinct  survey  of 
it,  in  the  several  fieunilties  belonging  to  the  soul. 

L  In  the  understanding. 

II.  In  the  wiU. 

III.  In  the  passions  or  affections. 

I.  And  first  for  its  noblest  faculty,  the  under- 
standing: it  was  then  sublime,  clear,  and  aspiring, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  soul's  upper  region,  lofty  ^nd 
serene,  free  fi'om  the  vapours  and  disturbances  of 
the  inferior  affections.  It  was  the  leading,  control- 
ling fiunilty ;  all  the  passions  wore  the  colours  of  rea- 
son ;  it  did  not  so  much  persuade,  as  command ;  it 
was  not  consul,  but  dictator.  Discourse  was  then 
almost  as  quick  as  intuition ;  it  was  nimble  in  pro- 
posing;, firm  in  condnding;  it  could  sooner  deter- 
mine than  now  it  can  dispute.  Like  the  sun,  it 
had  both  light  and  agility ;  >  it  knew  no  rest,  but  in 
motion;  no  quiet,  but  in  activity.  It  did  not  so 
properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the  object ;  not  so 
much  find,  as  make  things  intelligible.  It  did  arbi- 
trate upon  the  several  reports  of  sense,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  imagination ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge, 
only  hearing,  but  also  (tirecting  their  verdict.  In 
sum,  it  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively ;  open  as  the 
day,  untainted  as  the  morning,  full  of  the  innocence 
and/sprighthness  of  youth;  it  gave  the  soul  a  bright 
and  a  fidl  view  into  all  things ;  and  was  not  only  a 
irindow,  but  itself  the  proqiect.    Briefly,  there  b  as 
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much  difference  between  the  dear  representatkms 
of  the  understanding  then,  and  the  obscure  discove- 
ries that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the  pro- 
spect o{%  casement  and  of  a  key-hole.  \ 

Now  as  there  are  two  great  functions  of  the  soul, 
contemplation  and  practice,  according  to  that  gene- 
ral division  of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain 
our  speculation,  others  also  employ  our  actions ;  so 
the  understanding  with  relation  to  these,  not  because 
of  any  distinction  in  the  faculty  itself,  is  accordingly 
divided  into  speculative  and  practick;  in  both  of 
which  the  im^e  of  Grod  was  then  apparent* 

1.  For  the  understanding  speculative.  There  are 
some  general  maxims  and  notions  in  the  mind  of 
man,  which  are  the  rules  of  discourse,  and  the  basb 
of  all  philosophy.  As,  that  the  same  thing  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be,  and  not  be;  that  the 
whole  is  bigger  than  a  part;  that  two  proportions 
equal  to  a  third,  must  also  be  equal  to  one  an- 
other. Aristotle,  indeed,  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at 
first  a  mere  ra^a  tabula;  and  that  these  notions 
are  not  ingenite,^  and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  na- 
ture, but  by  the  latter  and  more  languid  impressions 
of  sense ;  being  only  the  reports  of  observation,  and 
the  result  of  so  many  repeated  experiments. 

But  to  this  I  answer  two  things. 

(1.)  That  these  notions  are  universal;  and  what 
is  universal  must  needs  proqeed  from  some  univer- 
sal, constant  principle,  the  same  in  all  particulars, 
which  here  can  be  nothingjelse  but  human  nature. 

(2.)  These  cannot  be  imused  by  observation,  be- 
cause they  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  i^ir 
first  apprehensions  and  observations  of  things,  ^md 
therefore  in  order  of  nature  must  needs  precede 
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them :  as  the  being  of  the  rule  must  be  before  its 
application  to  the  thing  directed  by  it  From  whence 
it  follows^  that  these  were  notions,  not  descending 
fiwn  us,  but  bom  with  us ;  not  our  offspring,  but 
our  brethren :  and  (as  I  may  so  say)  such  as  we 
were  taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

Now  it  was  Adam's  liappiness  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence to  have  these  clear  and  unsullied.  He  came 
into  the  world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  ap- 
peared by  his  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon 
their  names ;  he  could  view  essences  in  themselves, 
and  read  forms  without  the  comment  of  their  re- 
spective properties:  he  could  see  consequents  yet 
dormant  in  their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unboru, 
and  in  the  womb  of  their  causes :  his  understanding 
could  almost  pierce  into  future  contingents,  his  con- 
jectures improving  even  to  prophecy,  or  the  certain- 
ties of  prediction ;  till  his  fall,  it  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  but  of  sin ;  or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  no- 
tion, without  the  smart  of  the  experiment.  Could 
any  difficulty  have  been  proposed,  the  resolution 
would  haffre  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it  could 
not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt  Like  a  bet- 
ter Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his  inquiries  was  an 
cvpiyica,  an  ev^xo,  the  offspring  of  his  brain  without 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Study  was  not  then  a  duty, 
nigfat-watchings  were  needless ;  the  light  of  reason 
wanted  not  the  assistance  of  a  candle.  This  is  the 
doom  of  fallen  man^  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek 
truth  in  profundo^  to  exhaust  his  time  and  impair 
his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his  days,  and 
himself,  into  one  pitiful,  controverted  conclusion. 
There  was  then  no  poring,  no  struggling  with  me- 
mory, no  straining  for  invention :  his  fiiculties  were 
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quick  and  expedite ;  thejr.  answered  without  knock- 
ing, they  were  ready  upon  the  first  summons,  there 
was  freedom  and  firmness  in  all  their  operations. 
I  confess,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  igmK 
ranee  from  our  first  being,  and  were  still  bred  up 
with  the  same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we 
were  bom,  to  raise^our  thoughts  and  imagination 
to  those  intellectual  perfections  that  attended  our 
nature  in  the  time  of  innocence ;  as  it  is  for  a  pea- 
sant bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy 
in  his  mind  the  unseen  splendors  of  a  court.  But 
by  rating  positives  by  their  privatives,  and  other 
arts  of  reason,  by  which  discourse  supplies  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excel- 
lency of  the  understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  re- 
mainders of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of 
the  building,  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.\  AU 
those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire, 
are  but  the  reliques  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin 
and  time.  We  admire  it  now,  only  as  antiquaries 
do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stamp  it  once  bore, 
and  not  for  those  vanishing  lineaments  and  disap- 
pearing draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at  present. 
And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been  very  glo- 
rious, the  decays  of  which  are  so  admirable.  He 
that  is  comely,  when  old  and  decrepid,  surely  was 
very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle 
was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but 
the  rudiments  of  Paradise. 

2.  The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in 
that  which  we  call  man's  practical  understanding; 
namely,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul,  in  which  are 
treasured  up  the  rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of 
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morality.  Where,  we  must  observes  tBat  many  who 
deny  all  connate  notions  in  the  speculatiye  intellect, 
do  yet  admit  them  in  this.  Now  of  this  sort  are 
these  maxims ;  that  Ood  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that 
parents  are  to  be  honoured ;  that  a  man's  word  i^ 
to  be  kept,  and  the  like :  which,  being  of  universal 
influence,  as  to  the  r^ulation  of  the  behaviour  and 
converse  of  mankinds  are  the  ground  of  all  virtue 
and  civility,  and  the  foundation  of  religion. 

It  was  the  privil^e  of  Adam  innocenjt,  to  have 
these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 
have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist : 
and  certainly  those  actions  must  needs  be  regular, 
where  there  is  an  identity  between  the  rule  and  the 
Acuity.  His  own  mind  taught  him  a  due  depend- 
ance  upon  God,  and  chalked  out  to  him  the  just 
proportions  and  measures  of  behaviour  to  his  fellpw 
creatures.  He  had  no  catechism  but  the  creation, 
needed  no  study  but  reflection,  read  no  book,  but  the 
volume  of  the  world,  and  that  too,  not  for  rules  to 
work  by,  but  for  objects  to  work  upon.  Reason 
was  his  tutor,  and  first  principles  his  magna  marar- 
Ua.  The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript, 
not  an  originaL  •  Alt  the  laws  of  nations,  and  wise 
decrees  of  states,  the  statutes  of  Solon,  and  the 
twelve  tables,  were  but  a  paraphrase  upon  this 
standing  rectitude  of  nature,  this  fruitfid  principle 
of  justice,  that  was  ready  to  run  out,  and  enlarge  it- 
self into  suitable  determinations,  upon  all  emergent 
objects  and  occasions.  Justice  then  was  neither 
tiind  to  discern,  nor  lame  to  execute.  It  was  not 
subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  deluded  fancy,  nor 
yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  glozing  appetite,  for  an  utile 
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OTjueundum  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  fidse  and  disho- 
nest sentence.  In  all  its  directions  of  the  inferior 
faculties,  it  conveyed  its  suggestions  with  clearness, 
and  enjoined  them  with  power ;  it  had  the  passions 
in  perfect  subjection ;  and  though  its  command  over 
them  was  but  suasive  and  poUtical^  yet  it  had  the 
.force  of  coaction,  and  desppticaL  It  was  not  then, 
as  it  is  now,  where  the  conscience  has  only  power  to 
disapprove,  and  to  protest  against  the  exorbitances 
of  the  passions;  and  rather  to  wish,  than  make 
them  otherwise.  The  voice  of  conscience  now  is 
low.  and  weak,Nchastising  the  passions,  as  old  TS&  did 
his  lustful,  domineering  sons;  iVb/  so,  my  sons,  not 
so ;  but  the  voice  of  conscience  then  was  not.  This 
should,  or  This  ought  to  be  done ;  but.  This  must. 
This  shall  be  done.  It  spoke  like  a  legislator ;  the 
thing  spoke  was  a  law;  and  the  manner  of  speaking  it 
a  new  obligation.  In  short,  there  was  as  great  a  dis- 
parity between  the  practical  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing then  and  now,  as  there  is  between  empire 
and  advice,  counsel  and  command,  between  a  com- 
panion and  a  governor. 

And  thus  much  for  the  image  of  Gkxl,  as  it  shone 
in  man's  understanding. 

II.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it,  as 
it  was  stamped  upon  the  wiU.  It  is  much  disputed 
by  divines  concerning  the  power  of  man's  will  to 
good  and  evil  in  the  state  of  innocence ;  and  upon 
very  nice  and  dangerous  precipices  stand  their  de- 
terminations on  either  side.  Some  hold,  that  God 
invested  him  with  a  power  to  stand,  so  that  in  the 
strength  of  that  power  received,  he  might,  without 
the  auxiliaries  of  any  farther  influence,  have  deter- 
mined his  will  to  a  full  choice  of  good.   Others  hold, 
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that  notwithstanding  this  power,  yet  it  was  impost 
siUe  for  kim  to  exert  it  in  any  good  action,  without 
a  superadded  assistance  of  grace,  actually  deterviin- 
ing  that  power  to  the  certain  production  of  such  an 
act.  So  that,  whereas  some  distinguish  between 
sufficient  and  effectual  grace ;  they  order  the  mat- 
ter so  as  to  acknowledge  none  sufficient,  but  what  is 
indeed  effectual,  and  actually  productive  of  a  good 
action.  I  shall  not  presume  to  interpose  dogmati- 
cally in  a  controversy,  which  I  look  never  to  see  de- 
cided. But  concerning  the  latter  of  these  opinions, 
I  shall  only  give  these  two  remarks. 

1.  That  it  seems  contrary  to  the  common  and  na- 
tural conceptions  of  all  mankind,  who  acknowledge 
themselves  able  and  sufficient  to  do  many  things, 
which  actually  they  never  do. 

2.  That  to  assert,  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's 
fiedl  as  a  sin,  and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without 
any  antecedent  sin  of  his,  he  withdrew  that  actual 
grace  from  him,  upon  the  withdrawing  of  which,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  fall,  seems  a  thing 
that  highly  reproaches  the  essential  equity  and  good- 
ness c^  the  divine  nature. 

Wherefore,  doubtless  the  will  of  man  in  the  state 
of  innocence  had  an  entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equi- 
pendency  and  indifference  to  either  part  of  the  con- 
tradiction, to  stand,  or  not  to  stand ;  to  accept,  or 
not  accept  the  temptation.  I  will  grant  the  will  of 
man  now  to  be  as  much  a  slave  as  any  one  will  have 
it,  and  be  only  free  to  sin;  that  is,  instead  of  a 
liberty,  to  have  only  a  licentiousness ;  yet  certainly 
this  is  not  nature,  but  chance.  We  were  not  bom 
crooked ;  we  learnt  these  windings  and  turnings  of 
the  serpent :  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  a  bias- 
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ph^nous  piece  of  ingmtitude  to  aacribe  tb^ti  to 
God,  and  to  make  the  plague  of  our  nature  tbe  cm- 
dition  of  our  creation. 

The  will  was  then  ductile,  and  pliant  to  all  the 
motions  of  right  reason ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  cla- 
rified understanding  half  waj.  And  the  active  in- 
formations of  the  inteUecty  filling  the  passive  rece|H 
tion  of  the  will,  like  form  dosing  with  matter,  grew 
actuate  into  a  third,  and  distinct  perfection  of  prac^ 
tice :  the  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed ; 
for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  in- 
clinations of  the  other.  Yet  neither  did  the  will 
servilely  attend  upon  the  understanding,  but  as  a  fa- 
vourite does  upon  his  prince,  where  the  service  ia 
privilege  and  preferment;  or  as  Solomon's  servants 
waited  upon  him,  it  admired  its  wisdom,  and  heard 
its  prudent  dictates  and  counsel^,  bpth  the  direction 
and  the  reward  of  its  obedience.  It  is  indeed  the 
nature  of  this  faculty  to  foUow  a  superior  guide,  to 
be  drawn  by  the  intellect ;  but  then  it  was  drawn  as 
a  triumphant  chariot,  which  at  the  same  time  both 
follows  and  triumphs ;  while  it  obeyed  this,  it  com^ 
manded  the  other  faculties.  It  was  subordinate, 
not  enslaved  to  the  understanding :  not  as  a  servant 
to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen  to  her  king,  who  both 
acknowledges  a  subjection,  and  yet  retains  a  majesty. 

Pass  we  now  downward  from  man's  intellect  and 
wiU, 

III.  To  the  passions,  which  have  their  residence 
and  situation  chiefly  in  the  sensitive  appetite.  For 
we  must  know,  that  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  com- 
pound, and  mixture  of  flesh  as  weU  as  spirit,  the 
soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  thii^ 
by  the  mediation  of  these  passions  and  inferior  af* 
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fisctions.    And  here  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  was 
famous  and  singular,  who  looked  upon  all  these  as 
sinftd  defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  devia- 
tions firom  right  reason,  making  passion  to  be  only 
another  word  for  perturbation.    Sorrow,  in  their 
esteem,  was  a  sin,  scarce  to  be  expiated  by  another ; 
to  pity,  was  a  fault;  to  rejoice,  an  extravagance; 
and  the  Apostle's  advice,  to  be  angry  and  sin  not, 
was  a  contradiction  in  their  philosophy.    But  in 
this,  they  were  constantly  outvoted  by  other  sects 
of  philosophers,  neither  for  fame  nor  number  less 
than  themselves:  so  that  all  arguments  brought 
against  them  firom  divinity  would  come  in  by  way  of 
overplus  to  their  confutation.     To  us  let  this  be 
sufficient,  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  took  upon 
him  all  our  natural  infirmities,  but  none  of  our  sin- 
ful, has  been  seen  to  weep,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  pity, 
and  to  be  angry :  which  shews  that  there  might  be 
gall  in  a  dove,  passion  without  sin,  fire  without 
smcAe,  and  motion  without  disturbance.  VFor  it  is 
not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  thesbottom, 
that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water :  and  when  we 
see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not  (as  we 
use  to  say)  make,  but  only  raise  a  dust.  \ 

Now,  though  the  schools  reduce  all  the  passions 
to  these  two  heads,  the  concupisdble,  and  the 
irascible  appetite ;  yet  I  shaU  not  tie  myself  to  an 
exact  prosecution  of  them  under  this  division ;  but 
at  this  time,  leaving  both  their  terms  and  their 
method  to  themselves,  consider  only  the  principal 
and  most  noted  passions,  firom  whence  we  may  take 
an  estimate  of  the  rest. 

And  first,  for  the  grand  leading  affection  of  all, 
which  b  love.    This  is  the  great  instrument  and  en- 
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gine  of  nature,  the  bond  and  cement  of  society,  the 
spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe.  Love  is  such  an 
affection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that.  It  is  the  whole  man 
wrapt  up  into  one  desire ;  all  the  powers,  vigour,  and 
facilities  of  the  soul  abridged  into  one  inclination. 
And  it  is  of  that  active,  restless  nature,  that  it  must 
of  necessity  exert  itself;  and  like  the  fire,  to  which 
it  is  so  often  compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent,  to 
choose  whether  it  will  heat  or  no,  but  it  streams 
forth  by  natural  results  and  unavoidable  emana- 
tions. So  that  it  will  fEisten  upon  any  inferior,  unsuit- 
able object,  rather  than  none  at  all  The  soul  may 
sooner  leave  off  to  subsist,  than  to  love ;  and,  like 
the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has  nothing  to  em- 
brace. Now  this  affection  in  the  state  of  innocence 
was  happily  pitched  upon  its  right  object ;  it  flamed 
up  in  direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God,  and  in  col- 
lateral emissions  of  charity  to  its  neighbour.  It  was 
not  then  only  another  and  more  cleanly  name  for  lust. 
It  had  none  of  those  impure  heats,  that  both  represent 
and  deserve  hell.  It  was  a  vestal,  and  a  virgin-fire, 
and  differed  as  much  from  that  which  usually  passes 
by  this  name  nowadays,  as  the  vital  heat  from  the 
burning  of  a  fever. 

Then,'  for  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred.  This, 
we  know,  is  the  passion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  aversation  and  hostility  included  in  its  very 
essence  and  being.  But  then,  (if  there  could  have 
been  hatred  in  the  world,  when  there  was  scarce 
any  thing  odious,)  it  would  have  acted  within  the 
compass  of  its  proper  object.  Like  aloes,  bitter  in- 
deed, but  wholesome.  There  would  have  been  no 
rancour,  no  hatred  of  our  brother:  an  innocent  nature 
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could  hate  nothing  that  was  innocent.  In  a  word^  so 
great  is  the  commutation,  that  the  soul  then  hated 
only  that  which  now  only  it  loves,  that  is,  sin. 

And  if  we  may  bring  anger  under  this  head^  as 
being,  according  to  some,  a  transient  hatred,  or  at 
least  very  Uke  it :  this  also,  as  unruly  as  now  it  is, 
yet  then  it  vented  itself  by  the  measures  of  reason. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  transports  of  malice, 
or  the  violences  of  revenge:  no  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where  to 
be  found.  Anger  then  was  like  the  sword  of  justice, 
keen,  but  innocent  and  righteous :  it  did  not  act  like 
fiiry,  and  then  call  itself  zeaL  It  always  espoused 
Crod's  honour,  and  never  kindled  upon  any  thing  but 
in  order  to  a  sacrifice.  It  sparkled  like  the  coal 
upon  the  altar,  with  the  fervours  of  piety,  the  heats 
of  devotion,  the  sallies  and  vibrations  of  an  harmless 
activity.  In  the  next  place,  for  the  lightsome  pas- 
sion of  joy.  It  was  not  that,  which  now  often 
usurps  this  name ;  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial 
thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  the  mere 
crackling  of  thorns,  a  sudden  blaze  of  the  spirits, 
the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy  or  a  pleased  appe- 
tite. Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  thing ; 
the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  «the  jubilee  of  reason. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  real  good,  suitably  applied.  It 
commenced  upon  the  solidities  of  truth  and  the 
substance  of  fruition.  It  did  not  run  out  in  voice, 
or  undecent  eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul,  as  God 
does  the  universe^  silently  and  without  noise.  It 
was  refreshing,  but  composed ;  like  the  pleasantness 
of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age;  or  the 
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mirth  ^a  festival  managed  with  the  silence  of  con- 
temptation* 

And,  on  the  other  side,  for  sorrow*  Had  any 
loss  or  disaster  made  but  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  the  severe  allowances  of 
prudence,  and  the  proportions  of  the  provocation* 
It  wouU  not  have  sallied  out  into  complaint  or 
loudness,  nor  spread  itsdf  upon  ^be  face,  and\writ 
sad  stories  upon  the  forehead.  No  wringing  o^  the 
hands,  knocking  the  breast,  or  wishing  one's  sdf 
unborn ;  all  which  are  but  the  ceremonies  of  sorrow, 
the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  an  effeminate  grief: 
which  speak,  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  misery, 
as  the  smaUness  of  the  mind.  Tears  may  spoil  the 
eyes,  but  not  wash  away  the  aflOiction.  Sighs  may 
exhaust  the  man,  but  not  eject  the  burden.  Sorrow 
then  would  have  been  as  silent  as  thoughts,  as  severe 
as  philosophy.  It  would  have  rested  in  inward 
senses,  tadt  dislikes ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  it  been 
transacted  in  sad  and  silent  reflections. 

Then  again  for  hope.  Though  indeed  the  fulness 
and  affluence  of  man's  enjoyments  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, might  seem  to  leave  no  place  for  hope,  in 
respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but  only  of  the  pro- 
rogation, and  future  continuance  of  what  already  he 
possessed :  yet  doubtless,  God,  who  made  no  faculty, 
but  also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object,  upon  whidi 
it  might  exercise  and  lay  out  itself,  even  in  its 
greatest*  innocence,  did  then  exercise  man's  hopes 
with  the  expectations  of  a  better  paradise,  or  a  more 
intimate  admission  to  himself.  For  it  is  not  ima* 
ginable,  that  Adam  could  fix  upon  such  poor,  thin 
enjoyments,  as  riches,  pleasure,  and  the  gayeties  of 
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.an  anixial  life.    Hope  indeed  was  always  the  anchw 
(of  the  fiouU  yet  oertaixilj  it  was  not  to  catch  or  festen 
upon  sucSi  mud.    And  if,  as  the  Apostle  says,  no    i 
VMM  hopes  for  timt  which  he  sees^  much  less  could    ' 
Adam  then  hope  for  such  things  as  he  saw  through. 
And  lifitjy,  for  the  affection  of  fear.    It  was  then 
the  instrument  o£  caution,  not  of  anxiety ;  a  guard, 
and  not  a  torment  to  the  breast  that  had  it.     It  is 
now  indeed  an  unhappiness,  the  disease  of  the  soul : 
it  flies  from  a  shadow,  and  makes  more  dangers 
than  it  avoids :  it  weakens  the  judgment,  and  be- 
trays the  succour?  of  reason :  so  hard  is  it  to  tremble 
and  not  to  ^T,iand  to  hit  Uie  mark  with  a  shaking 
hand. )  Then  it  fixed  upon  him  who  is  only  to  be 
feared,  God:  and  yet  with  a  filial  fear,  which  at 
the  same  time  both  fears  and  loves.    It  was  awe  with- 
out amazement,  dread  without  distraction.    There 
was  thenNa  beauty  even  in  this  very  paleness.     It 
was  the  colour  of  devotion,  giving  a  lustre  to  reve^ 
rence,  and  a  ^oss  to  humility. 

Thus  did  the  passions  then  act  without  any  of 
tbeir  present  jars,  combats,  or  repugnances  ;  all 
moving  with  the  beauty  of  uniformity,  and  the  stiUr 
ness  of  composure.  Like  a  well«-govenied  army, 
not  for  fighting,  but  for  rank  and  order.  I  confess 
the  scripture  does  not  expressly  attribute  these  seve* 
ral  endowments  to  Adam  in  his  first  estate.  But 
all  that  I  have  said,  and  much  more,  may  be  drawn 
out  of  that  ^ort  aphorism,  God  made  man  upright^ 
£ccLvii.29.  And  since  the  opposite  weaknesses  now 
infest  the  nature  of  man  fallen,  if  we  will  be  true 
to  the  rule  of  contraries,  we  must  conclude,  that 
those  perfections  were  tlie  lot  of  man  innocent. 
Now  from  this  so  exact  and  r^^ular  composure  of 
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the  faculties,  all  moving  in  their  due  place,  eadi 
striking  in  its  proper  time,  there  arose,  by  natural 
consequence,  the  crowning  perfection  of  all,  a  good 
conscience.  For,  as  in  the  body,  when  the  principal 
parts,  as  the  heart  and  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all 
the  inferior,  smaller  vessels  act  orderly  and  duly, 
there  arises  a  sweet  enjoyment  upon  the  wholes 
which  we  call  health :  so  in  the  soul,  when  the  su- 
preme faculties  of  the  will  and  understanding  move 
regularly,  the  inferior  passions  and  affections  follow- 
ing, there  arises  a  serenity  and  complacency  upon 
the  whole  soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily 
pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of 
worldly  delights.  There  is  in  this  case  a  kind  of 
fragrancy,  and  spiritual  perfume  upon  the  con- 
science; much  like  what  Isaac  spoke  of  his  son's 
garments ;  that  the  scent  of  them  was  Uke  \  the 
smell  of  afield  which  the  Lord  had  blessed.  \  Such 
a  freshness  and  flavour  is  there  upon  the  soul,  when 
daily  watered  with  the  actions  of  a  virtuous  life. 
Whatsoever  is  pure  is  also  pleasant. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  image  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  we  are  not  to  omit  now  those  charac- 
ters of  majesty  that  Grod  imprinted  upon  the  body. 
He  drew  some  traces  of  his  image  upon  this  also ; 
as  much  as  a  spiritual  substance  could  be  pictured 
upon  a  corporeal.  As  for  the  sect  of  the  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  who  from  hence  ascribe  to  God  the 
figure  of  a  man,  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  the  like,  they 
are  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  confutation.  They 
would  seem  to  draw  this  impiety  from  the  letter  of 
the  scripture  sometimes  speaking  of  God  in  this 
manner.  Absurdly;  as  if  the  mercy  of  scripture 
expressions  ought  to  warrant  the  blasphemy  of  our 
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apmions.  And  not  rather  shew  as»  that  God  con* 
descends  to  us,  only  to  draw  us  to  himself;  and 
cdothes  himself  in  our  likeness,  onlj  to  win  us  to  his 
own.  The  practice  of  the  papists  is  much  of  the 
same  nature.  In  their  absurd  and  impious  picturing 
of  God  Almighty :  but  the  wonder  in  them  is  the 
less,  sino^  the  image  of  a  deity  may  be  a  proper  ob- 
ject for  that,  which  is  but  the  image  of  a  religion.  • 
But  to  the  purpose:  Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious 
in  his  externals;  he  had  a  beautiful  body,  as  well 
as  an  immortal  souL  The  whole  compound  was 
like  a  well  built  temple,  stately  without,"and  sacred 
within. )  The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  and 
agreement  in  his  body;  and  th^ir  contrary  qualities 
serred  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  compound,  but 
the  rariety  of  the  composure.  ;  Galen,  who  had  no 
more  divinity  than  what  his  physic  taught  him, 
bardy  upon  the  consideration  of  this  so  exact  frame 
of  l^e  body,  challenges  any  one  upon  an  hundred 
years  study,  to  find  how  any  the  least  fibre,  or, most 
minute  particle,  m^ht  be  more  commodiously  placed, 
either  for  the  advantage  of  use  or  comelmess ;  his 
stature  erect,  and  tending  upwards  to  his  centre; 
his  countenance  majestic  and  comely,  with  the  lustre 
of  a  native  beauty,  that  scorned  the  poor  assistance 
of  art,  or  the  attempts  of  imitation ;  his  body  of  so 
much  quickness  and  agility,  that  it  did  not  only 
contain,  but  also  represent  the  soul :  for  we  might 
wdQ  suppose,  that  where  God  did  deposit  so  rich  a 
jewel,  he  would  suitably  adorn  the  case.  It  was  a 
fit  worktiouse  for  sprightly  vivid  faculties  to  exercise 
and  exert  themselves  in/  A  fit  tabernacle  for  an 
immortal  soul,  not  only  to  dwell  in,  but  to  contem- 
]rilate  upon :  whei«  it  might  see  the  worid  without 
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travel ;  it  being  a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creaticm,  na- 
ture contracted,  a  little  cosmogra{^7»  or  map  of  the 
universe.  Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to 
distempers,  to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under 
coughs,  catarrhs,  or  consumptions.  Adam  knew  no 
disease,  so  long  as  temperance  from  the  forbidden 
fruit  secured  him.  Nature  was  his  physician ;  and 
innocence  and  abstinence  would  have  kept  him 
healthful  to  immortality. 

Now  the  use  of  this  point  might  be  various,  but 
at  present  it  shall  be  only  this ;  to  remind  us  of  the 
irreparable  loss  that  we  sustained  in  our  first  pa- 
rents, to  shew  us  of  how  fair  a  portion  Adam  disin- 
herited his  whole  posterity  by  one  single  prevarica- 
tion. Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenness 
and  vivacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and 
declensions  of  his  drooping  years,  and  you  will 
scarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  same  person :  there 
would  be  more  art  to  discern,  than  at  first  to  draw 
it.  The  same  and  greater  is  the  difierence.between 
man  innocent  and  fallen.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  new 
kind  or  species ;  the  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered 
his  nature,  and  eaten  into  his  very  essentials.  The 
image  of  God  is  wiped  out,  the  creatures  have  shook 
off*  his  yoke,  renounced  his  sovereignty,  and  revolted 
from  his  dominion.  Distempers  and  diseases  have 
shattered  the  excellent  frame  of  his  body;  and,  by  a 
new  dispensation,  immortality  is  swallowed  up  qf 
mortality.  The  same  disaster  and  decay  also  has 
invaded  his  spirituals:  the  passions  rebel,  eveiy 
faculty  would  usurp  and  rule ;  and'  there  are  so 
many  governors,  that  there  can  be  no  government. 
The  light  within  us  is  become  darkness;  and  the 
understanding,  that  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  &- 
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culty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself,  and  do  brings  all  the 
inconYeniences  that  attend  a  blind  follower  under 
the  conduct  of  a  blind  guide.  He  that  would  have 
a  dear,  ocular  demonstration  of  this,  let  him  reflect 
upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless,  ab- 
surd opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world,  to  the 
disgrace  of  reason,  and  the  unanswerable  reproach 
of  a  broken  intellect.  • 

The  two  great  perfections,  that  both  adorn  and 
exercise  man's  understanding,  are  philosophy  and 
religion :  for  the  first  of  these;  take  it  even  amongst 
the  professors  of  it,  where  it  most  flourished,  and 
we  shall  find  the  very  first  notions  of  common  sense 
debauched  by  them.  For  there  have  been  such  as 
have  asserted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  motion ;  that  contradictions  may  be  true. 
There  has  not  been  wanting  one,  that  has  denied 
snow  to  be  white.  Such  a  stupidity  or  wantonness 
had  seized  upon  the  most  raised  wits,  that  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether  the  philosophers  or  the  owls  of 
Athens  were  the  quicker  sighted.  But  then  for  re*- 
hgion;  what  prodigious,  monstrous,  misshapen  births 
has  the  reason  of  fallen  man  produced !  It  is  now 
almost  six  thousand  years,  that  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  has  had  no  other  religion  but  idolatry : 
and  idolatry  certainly  is  the  first-boi^i  of  folly,  the 
great  and  leading  paradox ;  nay,  the  very  abridg- 
ment And  sum  total  of  all  absurdities.  For  is  it  not 
strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an  ox, 
nay,  the  image  <^  an  ox?  that  he  should  fawn 
upon  his  d(^?  bow  himself  before  a  cat?  addre 
leeks  and  garlic,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 
smell  of  a  deified  onion  ?  Yet  so  did  the  £jg3rptians, 
once  the  famed  masters  of  all  arts  and  learning. 

eS 
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And  to  go  a  little  farther ;  we  have  jet  a  stranger 
instance  in  Isa.  xliv.  14.  ^  tnan  hews  him  dawn  a 
tree  in  the  wood^  and  part  of  it  he  bums,  in  ver. 
16.  and  in  ver.  17-  with  the  residue  thereof  he  mak- 
eth  a  god.  With  one  part  he  furnishes  his  cldin- 
ney,  with  the  other  his  chapeL  A  strange  thing, 
that  the  fire  must  consume  this  part,  and  then  bum 
incense  to  that.  As  if  there  was  more  divinity 
in  one  end  of  the  stick  than  in  the  other;  or  as  if 
it  could  be  graved  and  painted  omnipotent,  or  the 
nails  and  the  hammer  could  give  it  an  apotheosis. 
Briefly,  so  great  is  the  change,  so  deplorable  the  de- 
gradation .of  oiur  nature,  that,  whereas  before  we 
bore  the  image  of  God,  we  now  retain  only  the 
image  of  men. 

In  the  last  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the  excel- 
lency of  Christian  religion,  in  that  it  is  the  great 
and  only  means  that  God  has  sanctified  and  de* 
signed  to  repair  the  breaches  of  humanity,  to  set 
fallen  man  upon  his  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason, 
to  rectify  his  will,  and  to  compose  and  regulate  his . 
affections.  The  whole  business  of  our  redemption 
is,  in  short,  only  to  rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the 
creation,  to  reprint  God's  image  upon  the  soul,  and 
(as  it  were)  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and 
a  fairer  edition. 

The  recovery  of  which  lost  image,  as  it  is  God^s 
pleasure  to  command,  and  our  duty  to  endeavour, 
so  it  is  in  his  power  only  to  effect. 

To  whom  he  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  Jot  evermore.  Amen. 


Interest  deposed^  and  Truth  restored: 

OR 

A  WORD  IN  SEASON, 

DBLITSBED  IH 

TWO  SERMONS: 

The  first  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  oo  the  34'^  of  Jaljr  1659»  being  the 
time  of  tlie  Assizes:  as  also  of  the  fears  and  groans  of  the  nation,  in  the 
threatened  and  expected  rain  of  the  laws,  ministry,  and  aniversides. 

The  other  preached  before  the  honoarable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


TO  THB  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL 

EDWARD  ATKINS, 

8BRGBANT  AT  LAW,  AND  FORliBRJLY  ONB  OF  THB  /U8TICM 
OF  THB  COMMON-FLEAS. 

Honoured  Sir, 

JL  HOUGH  at  first  it  was  free,  and  in  my  choice,  whe- 
ther I  should  publish  these  discourses,  yet  the  publication 
being  once  resolved,  the  dedication  was  not  so  indifferent ; 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  no  less  than  the  obligations  of 
the  author,  styling  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  yours: 
for  once  their  drift  is  to  carry  the  most  endangered  and 
endangering  truth,  above  the  safest,  when  sinful,  interest ; 
as  a  practice  upon  grounds  of  reason  the  most  generous, 
and  of  Christianity  the  most  religious;  to  whom  rather 
should  this  assertion  repair  as  to  a  patron,  than  to  him  whom 
it  has  for  an  instance  ?  Who,  in  a  case  of  eminent  competi- 
tion, chose  duty  before  interest ;  and  when  the  ^dge  grew 
inconsistent  with  the  justice,  preferred  rather  to  be  con* 
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stant  to  sure  principles,  than  to  an  unconstant  govenuneatr 
and  to  retreat  to  an  innocent  and  honourable  privacy,  than 
to  sit  and  act  iniquity  by  a  law ;  and  make  your  age  and 
conscience  (the  one  venerable,  the  other  sacred)  drudges 
to  the  tyranny  of  fanatick,  perjured  usurpers.  The  next 
attempt  of  this  disooiu*se  is  a  defence  of  the  ministry,  and 
that,  at  such  a  time,  when  none  owned  than  upon  the 
bench,  (for  then  you  had  quitted  it;)  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  we  lived  to  hear  one  in  the  very  face  of  the  uni- 
versity, (as  it  were  in  defiance  of  us  and  our  profession,) 
openly  in  his  charge  to  defend  the  Quakers  and  fanaticks, 
persons  not  fit  to  be  named  in  such  courts,  but  in  an  indict- 
ment. But,  sir,  in  the  instructions  I  here  presumed  to 
give  to  others,  concerning  what  they  should  do,  you  may 
take  a  narrative  of  what  you  have  done:  what  respected 
their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admonition,  applied  to  yours  is 
only  a  rehearsal,  whose  zeal  in  asserting  the  ministeiial 
cause  is  so  generally  known,  so  gratefully  acknowledged, 
that  I  dare  affirm,  that  in  what  I  deliver,  you  read  the 
words  indeed  of  one,  but  the  thanks  of  all.  Which  aflfec- 
tionate  concernment  of  yours  for  them,  seems  to  argue  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  experimental  taste  of  their  works,  and 
that  you  have  reaped  as  much  from  their  labours,  as  otho^ 
have  done  from  their  lands :  for  to  me  it  seemed  always 
strange,  and  next  to  impossible,  that  a  man,  ccmverted  by 
the  word  preached,  should  ^ver  hate  and  persecute  a 
preacher.  And  innce  you  have  several  times  in  discourse 
declared  yourself  for  that  government  in  the  church,  whidi 
is  founded  upon  scripture,  reason,  apostolical  practice^  and 
antiquity,  and  (we  are  sure)  the  only  one  that  can  consist 
with  the  present  government  of  state,  I  thought  the  latter 
discourse  also  might  fitly  address  itself  to  you ;  in  die 
which  you  may  read  your  judgment,  as  in  the  other  your 
practice.  And  now,  since  it  has  pleased  Providence  at 
length  to  turn  our  captivity,  and  answer  persecuted  patience 
with  the  unexpected  returns  of  settlement;  to  remove  our 
rulers,  and  restore  our  ruler;  and  not  only  to  make  our 
exactors  rigkteoumessy  but,  what  is  better,  to  give  us 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of  religion  to  a 
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chuidi  wDRied  with  reformatum;  I  believe,  upon  a  due 
and  impartial  leflecdon  on  what  is  post,  you  now  find  no 
cause  to  repent,  that  you  neye\dipt  your  hands  in  the 
bloody  high  courts  of  justice,  properly  so  called  only  by 
aotiphrasis;  nor  ever  prostituted  the  scarlet  robe  to  those 
emplojrments,  in  which  you  must  have  worn  the  colour  of 
your  sin  in  the  badge  of  your  oflSce :  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  enticements  of  a  prosperous  villany,  abhorred  the 
purchase,  when  the  price  was  blood.  So  that  now,  being 
|mvilq;ed  by  an  happy  unconoemment  in  those  legal  mur* 
das,  you  may  take  a  sweeter  relish  of  your  own  innocence, 
by  beholding  the  misery  of  others  guilt,  who  being  guilty 
before  Grod,  and  infamous  before  men,  obnoxious  to  both^ 
begin  to  find  the  first-fruits  of  their  sin  in  the  universal 
scorn  of  all,  their  apparent  danger,  and  unlikely  remedy: 
which  beginnings  being  at  length  consummated  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  the  cry  of  blood  and  sacrilege  will  cease, 
men^s  doubts  will  be  satisfied,  and  Providence  absolved. 

And  thus,  sir,  having  presumed  to  honour  my  first  essays 
in  divinity,  by  prefixing  to  them  a  name,  to  which  divines 
are  so  much  obliged ;  I  should  here  in  the  dose  of  this  ad- 
dress contribute  a  wish  at  least  to  your  happiness:  but 
since  we  deare  it  not  yet  in  another  world,  and  your  enjoy- 
ments in  this  (according  to  the  standard  of  a  Christian  de- 
are)  are  so  complete,  that  they  require  no  addition ;  I 
shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gratulations,  and  congratulating 
thw' fulness,  only  wish  their  continuance:  praying  that 
you  may  still  possess  what  you  possess,  and  do  what  you 
do ;  that  is,  reflect  upcm  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting  con- 
scienoe,  and  feed  upon  the  inefiable  comforts  of  the  memo- 
rial  of  a  conquered  temptation,  without  the  danger  of  re* 
turning  to  the  trial.  And  this,  sir,  I  account  the  greatest 
felicity  that  you  can  enjoy,  and  therefore  the  greatest  that 
he  can  desire,  who  is 

Your^s  in  all  observance, 

ch.  ch.  as.  of  ROBERT  SOUTH. 

M«ji66o. 
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Matthew  x.  88. 

BtU  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men^  him  nnU  I  oIbo 
deny  befbre  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

-/\S  the  great  comprehensive  gospel  duty  is  the  de- 
nial of  self,  so  the  grand  gospel  sin  that  confronts  it 
is  the  denial  of  Christ     These  two  are  both  the 
commanding  and  the  dividing  principles  of  all  oar 
actions:  for  whosoever  acts  in  opposition  to  one^ 
does  it  always  in  behalf  of  the  other.   None  ever  op- 
posed Christ,  but  it  was  to  gratify  self:  none  ever 
renounced  the  interest  of  self,  but  from  a  prevailing 
love  to  the  interest  of  Christ.     The  subject  I  have 
here  pitched  upon   may  seem  improper  in  these 
times,  and  in  this  place,  where  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  of  men  is  the  same;  where  the  cause 
and  interest  of  Christ  has  been  so  cried  up;  and 
Chrisf  s  personal  reign  and  kingdom  so  called  for 
and  expected.     But  since  it  has  been  still  preached 
up,  but  acted  down ;  and  dealt  with,vas  the  eagle  in 
the  fable  did  with  the  oyster,  carrying  it  up  on  high, 
that  by  letting  it  fall  he  might  dash  it  in  pieces :  I 
say,  since  Christ  must  reign,  but  his  truths  be  made 
to  serve ;  I  suppose  it  is  but  reason  to  distinguish 
between  profession  and  pretence,  and  to  conclude, 
that  men's  present  oying,  Hail  king^  and  bending 
the  knee  to  Christ,  are  only  in  order  to  his  future 
crucifixion. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  sense  of  the  words,  I 
shall  inquire  into  their  occasion.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  we  have  Christ  consulting 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel;  and  in  order  to  it 
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(betng  the  only  way  that  he  knew  to  effect  it)  send* 
ing  forth  a  ministry;  and  giving  them  a  commis- 
sion, tc^ther  with  instructions  for  the  execution  of 
it.     He  would  have  them  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  office ;  and  so  he  joins 
commission  with  instruction ;   by  one  he  conveys 
power,  by  the  other  knowledge.     Supposing  (I  con* 
cdve)  that  upon  such  an   undertaking,  the  more 
learned  his  nunisters  were,  they  would  prove  never 
the  less  faithful  \     And  thus  having  fitted  them, 
and  stript  them  of  all  manner  of  defence,  ver.  9*  he 
semis  them  forth  amongst  wolves :  a  hard  expedi-> 
tion,  you  will  say,  to  go  amongst  wolves ;  but  yet 
much  harder  to  convert  them  into  sheep;  and  no 
less  hard  even  to  discern  some  of  them,  possibly  be- 
ing under  sheep's  clothiug;  and  so  by  the  advan- 
tage of  that  dress,  sooner  felt  than  discovered :  pro* 
baUy  also  such,  as  had  both  the  properties  of  wolves, 
that  is,  they  could  whine  and  howl,  as  well  as  bite 
and  devour.    But  that  they  might  not  go  altogether 
naked  among  their  enemies,  the  only  armour  that 
Christ  allows  them  is  prudence  and  innocence ;  JBe 
ye  wise  as  serpeftts^  hut  harmless  as  doves^  ver.  16. 
Weapons  not  at  all  ofiensive,  yet  most  suitable  to 
their  warfare,  whose  greatest  encounters  were  to  be 
exhortations,  and  whose  only  conquest,  escape.     In- 
nocence is  the  best  caution,  and  we  may  unite  the 
expression,  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent,  is  to  be  harm-> 
less  as  a  date.     Innocence  is  like  polished  armour ; 
it  adorns,  and  it  defends.    In  sum,  he  tells  themi 


*  In  the  parliament  1653,  it  try,  the  latter  word  was   re* 

being  put  to  the  vote,  whether  jected,  and  the  vote  ))assed  for 

they  should  support  and  encou-  a  godly  said  faithful  niinistry. 
rage  a  godly  and  learned  minis- 
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that  the  oppositioii  they  should  meet  with  was  the 
greatest  imaginable,  from  ver.  16.  to  26.  But  in  the 
ensuing  verses  he  promises  them  an  equal  propor** 
tion  of  assistance ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  an  argu^ 
ment  of  force  enough  to  outweigh  the  foremen- 
tioned  discouragements,  he  casts  into  the  balance 
the  promise  of  a  reward  to  such  as  should  execute, 
and  of  punishment  to  such  as  should  n^ect  thenr 
commission :  the  reward  in  the  former  verse.  Who- 
soever  shall  confess  me  before  meUficc.  the  punish- 
ment in  this.  But  whosoever  shall  deny,  &c.  As  if 
by  way  of  pre-occupation  he  should  have  said.  Well, 
here  you  see  your  commission;  this  is  your  duty, 
these  are  your  discouragements:  never  seek  for 
shifts  and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions ;  this  is 
your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  this  is  your  doom, 
if  you  decline  it. 

As  for  the  explication  of  the  words,  they  are  clear 
and  easy;  and  their  originals  in  the  Greek  are  of 
single  signification,  without  any  .ambiguity ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  by  proposing  how 
they  run  in  this  or  that  edition ;  or  straining  for  an 
interpretation  where  there  is  no  difiSculty,  or  distinc- 
tion where  there  is  no  difference.  The  only  exposi- 
tion that  I  shaU  give  of  them,  will  be  to  compare 
them  to  other  parallel  scriptures,  and  peculiarly  to 
that  in  Mark  viii.  88.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  aduU 
terous  and  sinful  generation ;  of  him  also  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels.  These 
words  are  a  comment  upon  my  text. 

1.  What  is  here  in  the  text  called  a  denying  of 
Christ,  is  there  termed  a  beiftg  ashamed  of  him. 
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that  is,  in  those  words  the  cause  is  expressed,  and 
here  the  effect ;  for  therefore  we  deny  a  thing,  be- 
cause we  are  ashamed  of  it.  First,  Peter  is  ashamed 
of  Christ,  then  he  denies  him. 

S.  What  is  here  termed  a  denjdng  of  Christ,  is 
there  called  a  being  ashamed  of  Christ  and  kU 
wards :  Christ's  truths  are  his  second  self.  And  he 
that  offers  a  contempt  to  a  king's  letters  or  edicts, 
virtually  afironts  the  king ;  it  strikes  his  words,  but 
it  rebounds  upon  his  person. 

S.  What  is  here  said,  before  men^  is  there  phrased, 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation.  These 
words  import  the  hinderance  of  the  duty  enjoined ; 
which  therefore  is  here  purposely  enforced  with  a 
wm  obstante  to  all  opposition.  The  term  adulterous^ 
I  conceive,  may  chiefly  relate  to  the  Jews,  who  be- 
ing nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant,  every 
sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  spiritual 
adultery. 

4.  What  is  here  said,  /  wiU  deny  him  before  my 
Father y  is  there  expressed,  /  wiU  be  ashamed  of 
him  before  my  Potior  and  his  holy  angels ;  that  is, 
when  he  shall  come  to  judgment,  when  revenging 
justice  shall  come  in  pomp,  attended  with  the  glori- 
ous retinue  of  all  the  host  of  heaven.  In  short,  the 
sentence  pronounced  declares  the  judgment,  the  so- 
lemnity of  it  the  terror. 

From  the  words  we  may  deduce  these  observa- 
tions: 

I.  We  shall  find  strong  motives  and  temptations 
from  men,  to  draw  us  to  a  denial  of  Christ. 

II.  No  terrors  or  solicitations  from  men,  though 
never  so  great,  can  warrant  or  excuse  such  a  de- 
niaL 
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III.  To  deny  Christ's  words,  is  to  deny  Christ 

But  since  these  obserrations  are  rather  implied 
than  expressed  in  the  words,  I  shall  wave  them,  and 
instead  of  deducing  a  doctrine  distinct  from  the 
words,  prosecute  the  wwds  themselves  under  this 
doctrinal  paraphrase : 

Whosoever  shall  deny^  disown,  or  be  ashamed  of 
either  the  person  or  truths  qf  Jesus  Christy  Jbr  anff 
fear  or  favour  of'man^  shall  with  shame  he  dis- 
owned and  etemaUjf  rqected  by  him  at  the  dreads 
Jtd  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  discussion  of  this  shall  lie  in  these  things : 

I.  To  shew,  how  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths 
may  be  denied ;  and  what  is  the  denial  here  chiefly 
intended* 

II.  To  shew,  what  are  the  causes  that  induce 
men  to  a  denial  of  Christ  and  his  truths. 

III.  To  shew,  how  far  a  man  may  consult  his 
safety  in  time  of  persecution,  without  denying 
Christ 

IV.  To  shew,  what  is  imported  in  Christ's  deny* 
ing  us  before  his  Father  in  heaven. 

V.  To  apply  all  to  the  present  occasion. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  these,  I  must  briefly  pre- 
mise this,  that  though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run 
peremptory  and  absolute.  Whosoever  denies  Christ, 
shall  assuredly  he  denied  by  him ;  yet  still  there  is 
a  tadt  condition  in  the  words  supposed,  unless  re- 
pentance intervene.  For  this  and  many  other  scrip- 
tures, though  as  to  their  formal  terms  they  are  abso- 
lute, yet  as  to  their  sense  they  are  comlitionaL  God 
in  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tempered  his  word,  that 
we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  reserve  of  mercy 
wrapped  up  in  a  curse.     And  the  very  first  judg- 
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ment  that  was  pronounced  upon  fallen  man,  was  \ 
with  the  allay  of  a  promise.  Wheresoever  we  find  a 
curse  to  the  guilty  expressed,  in  the  same  words 
mercj  to  the  penitent  is  still  understood.  ^  This  pre- 
mised, I  come  now  to  discuss  the  first  thing,  f>ix. 
how  manj  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be  de^ 
nied,  &c.  Here  first  in  general  I  assert,  that  we 
may  deny  him  in  all  those  acts  that  are  capable  of 
being  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper 
scene  in  which  we  act.  our  confessions  or  denials  of 
Mm.  Accordingly  therefore  all  ways  of  denying 
Christ  I  shall  comprise  under  these  three. 

1.  We  may  deny  him  and  his  truths  by  an  erro- 
neous, heretical  judgment.  I  know  it  is  doubted 
whether  a  bare  error  in  judgment  can  condemn: 
but  since  truths  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation 
are  so  clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them, 
unless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves; 
herein  the  fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a 
precedent  default  in  the  will ;  and  so  the  case  is  put 
out  of  doubt.  But  here  it  may  be  replied.  Are  not 
truths  of  absolute  and  fundamental  necessity  very 
disputable ;  as  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  trinity  of  per- 
sons? If  they  are  not  in  themselves  disputable, 
why  are  they  so  much  disputed  ?  Indeed,  I  believe, 
if  we  trace  these  disputes  to  their  original  cause,  we 
shall  find,  that  they  never  sprung  from  a  reluctancy 
in  reason  to  embrace  them.  For  this  reason  itself 
dictates,  as  most  rational,  to  assent  to  any  thing, 
though  seemingly  contrary  to  reason,  if  it  is  revealed 
by  God,  and  we  are  certain  of  the  revelation.  These 
two  supposed,  these  disputes  must  needs  arise  only 
from  curiosity  and  singularity ;  and  these  are  faults 
of  a  diseased  will.     But  some  will  farther  demand 
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in  behalf  of  these  men,  whether  such  as  assmt  to 
every  word  in  scripture,  (for  so  will  those  that  deny 
the  natural  deity  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,)  can  be 
yet  said  in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ  ?  To  this  I 
answer,  Since  words  abstracted  from  their  proper 
sense  and  signification  lose  the  nature  of  words,  and 
are  only  equivocally  so  called ;  inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sons we  speak  of,  take  them  thus,  and  derive  the 
letter  from  Christ,  but  the  signification  from  them- 
selves, they  cannot  be  said  properly  to  assent  so 
much  as  to  the  words  of  the  scripture.  And  so 
their  case  also  is  clear.  But  yet  more  fiilly  to  state 
the  matter,  how  far  a  denial  of  Christ  in  belief  and 
judgment  is  damnable:  we  will  propose  the  question, 
whether  those  who  hold  the  fundamentals  of  faith 
may  deny  Christ  damnably,  in  respect  of  those  su- 
perstructures and  consequences  that  arise  from 
them  ?  I  answer  in  brief.  By  fundamental  truths  are 
understood,  (1.)  either  such,  without  the  belief  of 
which  we  cannot  be  saved :  or,  (2.)  such,  the  belief 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  save :  if  the  question  be 
proposed  of  fundamentals  in  this  latter  sense,  it  con- 
tains its  own  answer;  for  where  a  man  believes 
those  truths,  the  belief  of  which  is  sufficient  to  save, 
there  the  disbelief  or  denial  of  their  consequences 
cannot  damn.  But  what  and  how  many  these  fiin- 
damentals  are,  it  will  then  be  agreed  upon,  when  all 
sects,  opinions,  and  persuasions  do  unite  and  con- 
sent. Sdly,  If  we  speak  of  fundamentals  in  the  for- 
mer sense,  as  they  are  only  truths,  without  which 
we  cannot  be  saved :  it  is  manifest  that  we  may  be- 
lieve them,  and  yet  be  damned  for  denying  their 
consequences:  for  that  which  is  only  a  condition, 
without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  is  not  therefore 
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a  cause  sufficient  to  save :  much  more  is  required  to 
the  latter,  than  to  the  former.  I  conclude  therefore, 
that  to  deny  Christ  in  our  judgment,  will  condemn, 
and  this  concerns  the  learned :  Christ  demands  the 
homage  of  your  understanding :  he  will  have  your 
reason  bend  to  him  ;\  you  must  put  your  heads  under  ' 
his  feet.\  And  we.  Know,  that  heretofore,  he  who 
had  the  leprosy  in  this  part,  was  to  be  pronounced 
utterly  imdean.  A  poisoned  reason,  an  infected 
judgment,  is  Christ's  greatest  enemy.  And  an  error 
in  the  judgment  is  like  an  imposthume  in  the  head, 
which  is  always  noisome,  and  frequently  mortal. 

2.  We  may  deny  Christ  verbally,  and  by  oral  ex- 
pressions. Now  our  words  are  the  interpreters  of 
our  hearts,  the  transcripts  of  the  judgment,  with 
some  farther  addition  of  good  or  evil.  He  that  in- 
terprets, usually  enlarges*  What  our  judgment 
whispers  in  secret,  these  proclaim  \upon  the  house-  ' 
top.\  To  deny- Christ  in  the  former,  imports  en- 
mity ;  but  in  these,  open  defiance.  Christ's  passion 
is  renewed  in  both :  he  that  misjudges  of  him,  con- 
demns him ;  but  he  that  blasphemes  him,  spits  in 
his  fEure.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  Pharisees  denied 
Christ.  We  knew  that  this  man  is  a  sinner,  John 
ix.  24.  and  a  deceiver.  Matt.  xxviL  6S.  And  he 
casts  out  devils  hy  the  prince  <if  devils.  Matt.  xii.  24f. 
And  thus  Christ  is  daily  denied,  in  many  blasphe- 
mies printed  and  divulged,  and  many  horrid  opinions 
vented  against  the  truth.  The  schools  dispute  whe^ 
th^*  in  morak  the  external  action  superadds  any 
thing  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal  elicit  act  of  the 
win :  but  certainly  the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is 
wrought  up  to  an  high  pitch,  before  it  rages  in  an 
open  deniaL     And  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  grown  too 
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big  for  the  heart,  when  it  seeks  for  vent  in  our 
words.  Blasphemy  uttered,  is  error  heightened  with 
impudence:  it  is  sin  scorning  a  conceahnent,  not 
only  committed,  but  defended.  He  that  denies 
Christ  in  his  judgment,  sins ;  but  he  that  speaks  his 
denial,  vouches  and  owns  his  sin :  and  so,  by  pub- 
lishing it,  does  what  in  him  lies  to  make  it  univer- 
sal, and  by  writing  it,  to  establish  it  etemaL  There 
is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with  our  mouths, 
which  is  negative ;  that  is,  when  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge and  confess  him :  but  of  this  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  treat  under  the  discussion  of  the  third 
general  head. 

S.  We  may  deny  Christ  in  our  actions  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  these  speak  nmch  louder  than  our  tongues. 
To  have  an  orthodox  belief,  and  a  true  i»rofessioD, 
ooncurring  with  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Christ 
with  a  greater  solemnity.  Belief  and  jHrofession 
will  speak  thee  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  infideL  Many, 
while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  their  sermons, 
have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  thdr  practice.  We 
have  many  here  who  speak  of  godliness,  mortifica- 
tion, and  self-denial ;  but  if  these  are  so,\what  means 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
oxen,  the  nmse  of  their  ordinary  sins,  and  the  cry  of 
their  great  ones  ?  If  godly,  why  do  they  wallow  and 
steep  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world,  under  pre- 
tence of  Christian  liberty  ?  Why  do  they  make  re- 
ligion ridiculous  by  pretending  to  prophecy;  and 
when  their  prophecies  prove  delusions,  why  do  they 
^blasj^me  ?  If  such  are  self-deniers,  what  means 

^  A   noted  independent  di-      was  sick,  of  which  sickness  he 
Tine»    when   Oliver   Cromwdl     died^   declared   that  God   had 
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the  griping,  the  prejudice,  the  covetousness,  and  the 
pluralities  preached  against,  and  retained^  and  the 
arbitrarj  government  of  many?  When  such  men 
preach  of  self-denial  and  humility,  I  cannot  but 
think  of  Seneca,  who  praised  poverty,  and  that  very 
safely,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  riches  and  gardens ; 
and  even  exhorted  the  world  to  throw  away  their 
gcM,  perhaps  (as  one  well  conjectures)  that  he  might 
gather  it  up  :^  so  these  desire  men  to  be  humble, 
that  they  may  domineer  without  opposition.  But  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  commend  patience,  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  trial,  to  extol  humility  in  the 
midst  of  honours,  to  begin  a  fast  after  dinner  c.  But, 
O  how  Christ  will  deal  with  such  persons,  when  he 
dudi  draw  forth  all  their  actions  bare,  and  stript 
fipom  this  deceiving  veil  of  their  heavenly  speeches  I 
He  will  then  say.  It  was  not  jour  sad  countenance, 
nor  your  hypocritical  groaning,  by  which  you  did 
either  confess  or  honour  me :  but  your  worldUness, 
your  luxury,  your  sinister  partial  dealing:  these 
have  denied  me,  these  have  wounded  me,  these  have 
gone  to  my  heart ;  these  have  caused  the  weak  to 
stumble,  and  the  profane  to  blaspheme ;  these  have 
offended  the  one,  and  hardened  the  other.  You 
have  indeed  spoke  me  fair,  you  have  saluted  me 
with  your  lips,  but  even  then  you  betrayed  me. 
Depart  from  me  therefore,  you  professors  of  holiness, 
but  you  workers  of  iniquity. 

revealed  to  him  that  he  should  with  God    the   defeat  of  hia 

recover,  and  live  thirty  years  prophecy,  in  these  words :  jLorrf, 

kn^er,  for  that  God  had  raised  thou  kasi  lied  unto  us;  yea,  thou 

him  up  for  a  work  which  could  hast  Ued  unto  us. 

not  be  done  in  less  time.    But  ^  Very  credibly  reported   to 

Oliver's  death  being  puUisbed  hare  been  done  in  an  indepen- 

two  days  after,  the  said  divine  dent  congregation  at  Oxon. 
publicly  in  prayer  expostulated 
VOL.  I.                                    F 
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And  thus  having  shewn  the  thiee  ways  by  which 
Christ  may  be  denied*  it  may  now  be  demanded* 
which  is  the  denial  here  intended  in  the  words. 
-  Answer.  (1.)  I  conoeive,  if  the  words  are  taken  as 
they  were  particularly  and  personally  directed  to  the 
apostles,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  mission  to  preadi 
the  gospel,  so  the  denial  of  him  was  the  not  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  deity  or  godhead  of  Christ ;  and  the 
reason  to  prove  that  this  was  then  principally  in- 
tended is  this ;  because  this  was  the  truth  in  tboaQ 
days  chiefly  opposed,  and  most  dbbelieved;  as  ap- 
pears, because  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  most  ear- 
nestly inculcate  the  belief  of  this,  and  accepted  mea 
upon  the  bare  adaiowledgment  of  this,  and  baptism 
was  administered  to  such  as  did  but  profisss  tfaaa» 
Acts  viii.  S7»  88.  And  indeed,  as  this  one  aphoriam, 
Jestu  Christ  is  tks  sam  of  Crod^  is  virtually. and 
eminently  the  whole  gospel ;  so,  to  confiess  or  deny 
it,  is  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  round 
and  series  of  gospel  truths.  For  he  that  acknow- 
ledges Christ  to  be  the  son  of  Gk>d,  by  the  same  does 
consequentially  acknowledge,  that  he  is  to  be  be- 
lieved and  obeyed,  in  whatsoever  he  does  enjoin  and 
ddiver  to  the  sons  of  men :  and  therefore  that  we 
are  to  repmit,  and  believe,  and  rest  upon  him  for 
salvation,  and  to  deny  ourselves:  and  within  the 
omipass  of -this  b  iacluded  whatsoever  is  called 
gospel. 

As  for  the  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of 
Christ  here  prohibited,  I  conceive,  it  was  by  words 
and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny  and  disac- 
knowledge  it.     This  I  ground  upon  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  it  was  such  a  denial  as  was  before  mem^ 
and  therefore  consisted  in  open  profession  ;  for  a  de- 
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ki  ju^BMBt  and  practiee»  as  mdi,  is  ftbc  nSmsj^ 
before  loen. 

8.  Because  it  was  rach  a  denial  or  ooiifession  of 
bim  as  would  appear  in  preadiii^ :  but  this  is  ma- 
naged in  words  and  verbal  profession. 

But  now,  (S.)  if  we  take  the  words  as  they  are  a 
genoal  pieoept,  equalfy  relating  to  all  times  and  to 
idl  persons,  though  deMvered  only  upon  a  particular 
•eeaflien  to  the  apostles,  (as  I  suppose  they  are  to  be 
understood;)  so  I  think  th^  comprehend  all  the 
three  wajrs  »e»li<nied  of  confessing  or  denying 
Christ :  but  principally  in  respect  of  practice ;  and 
that,  1.  Because  by  this  he  is  most  honoured  or  dis- 
hmMNDPed.  2.  Because  without  this  the  other  two 
cannot  save.  S.  Because  those  who  are  ready  enough 
to  4xnifiess  him  both  in  judgment  and  profession,  are 
fer  the  moat  part  very  prone  to  deny  him  shameAilly 
in  their  doings« 

Ptess  we  now  to  a  second  thing,  «».  to  shew, 

II.  What  are  the  caases  inducing  men  to  deny 
Clirist  in  his  truths.     I  shall  propose  three. 

1.  The  seeming  supposed  absurdity  of  many 
truths:  upon  tiiis  foundation  heresy  always  builds. 
Hke  heathens  derided  the  Christians,  that  still  they 
seqnired  and  pressed  belidf;  and  well  tiiey  mij^t, 
say  they,  since  the  artides  <»f  their  religion  are  so 
afasard,  that  upon  iKrindples  of  science  they  can 
never  win  assent.  It  is  easy  to  draw  it  forth  and 
demonstrate,  how  upon  this  score  tiie  chief  heresies, 
tibat  now  are  said  to  trouble  the  church,  do  oppose 
and  deny  the  most  important  truths  in  divinity. 
As  first,  hear  the  denier  of  the  deity  and  satisfaction 
of  CSirist.  What,  says  he,  can  the  same  perdon  be 
God  and  man  ?  the  creature  and  the  creator  ?  Can 
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:we  aaciilie  sudh  attnbntte  to  the  ume  thin^  wfaine- 
oip  one  implies  a  negation  and  a  oontradictioB  of  the 
other  ?  Can.  he  be  abo  finite  and  infinite»  when  to 
he  finite  is  not  to  be  infinite,  and  to  be  mfinate  not 
to  be  finite  ?  And  wh^i  we  distuiguish  between  the 
person  and  the  nature,  was  not  that  disthicticm  an 
invention  6f  the  schools,  savouring  rather  of  meta- 
physics than  divinity?  If  we  say,  tiiat  he  must 
h&ve  been  God,  because  he  was  to  mediate  between 
us  and  God,  by  the  same  reason,  tiiey  will  rqity,  we 
should  need  a  mediator  between  us  and  Christy  who 
is  equally  God,  equally  offended  Then  for  his 
itfitisfiEiction,  they  will  demand  to  whcmi  this  satis^ 
iaction  is  paid?  If  to  God,  then  God  pays  a  price  to 
himself:  and  what  is  it  else  to  require  and  need  no 
satisfaction,  than  for  one  to  satisfy  himself?  Next 
comes  in  the  denier  of  the  decrees  and  fiee  grace  of 
Grod.  What,  says  he,  shall  we  exhort,  admoniafa, 
and  entreat  the  saints  to  beware  of  fedling  away 
finally,  and  at  the  same  time  assert,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  so  to  fall?  What,  shall  we  erect  two 
contradictory  wills  in  God,  or  place  two  contradicto- 
ries in  the  same  will?  and  make  the  will  of  his 
purpose  and  mtention  run  counter  to  the  will  of  his 
appi^obation  ?  Hear  another  concerning  the  scripture 
and  justification.  What,  says  the  Bomanist,  rdy 
in  matta^  of  fbith  upon  a  private  spirit  ?  How  do 
you  know  this  is  the  saise  of  such  a  scripture  ? 
Why,  by  the  Spurit.  But  how  will  you  try  that 
Spirit  to  be  of  God?  Why,  by  the  scripture.  Thi3  he 
explodes  as  a  circle,  and  so  derides  it.  Then  for 
justification.  How  are  you  justified  by  an  imputed 
righteousness?  Is  it  yours  before  it  is  imputed,  or 
not?  If  not,  as  we  must  s|ty,  is  this  to  be  justified 
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<o have tliat aooodated  joarB^  thaiHs  not  yoins?  But 
i^aiii,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  made  rich  or 
wise  by  imputation  ?  Why  then  righteous  or  just  ? 
Now  these  seeming  paradoxes,  attending  gospel 
truths,  cause  men  o£  weak,  prejudiced  intellectuals 
to  deny  them,  and  in  them,  Christ ;  being  ashamed 
to  own  Mth  so  much,  as  they  think,  to  the  dis^ia* 
ragement  of  their  reason* 

S.  The  second  thing  causing  men  to  deny  the 
truths  of  Christ  is  their  unprofitableness.  And  no 
wonder,  if  here  men  forsake  the  truth,  and  assert 
interest  To  be  pious  is  the  way  to  be  poor.  Truth 
still  gires  its  followers  its  own  badge  and  livery,  a 
despised  nakedness.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  the 
truth,  but  much  harder  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
Could  it  ever  yet  feed,  clothe,  or  defend  its  assertors  ? 
Did  ever  any  man  quench  his  thirst  or  satisfy  his 
hunger  with  a  notion  ?  Did  ever  any  one  live  upon 
propositions?  The  testimony  of  Brutus  concerning 
virtue  is  the  apprehension  of  most  concerning  truth : 
that  it  is  a  name,  but  lives  and  estates  are  things, 
and  ihenfere  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  words* 
That  we  are  neither  to  worship  or  cringe  to  any 
thing  under  the  Deity,  is  a  truth  too  strict  for  a 
Naaman:  he  can  be  content  to  worship  the  true 
God,  but  tiien  it  must  be  in  the  house  of  Bimmon : 
the  reason  was  imfdied  in  his  condition;  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  host,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  reason 
good  to  bow  to  Eimmon,  rather  than  endanger  his 
place:  better  bow  than  break.  Indeed  sometimes 
Providence  casti  things  so,  that  truth  and  interest  lie 
the  same  way:  and,  when  it  is  wrapt  up  in  this 
covering,  men  can  be  content  to  foUow  it,  to  press 
hard  after  it»  but  it  is,  as  we  pursue  some  beasts,. 
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Mly  for  tiidr  doss:  tdke  off  the  oottaSngf  moA 
though  Hien  obtain  the  truth»  Hkey  would  lament  the 
loss  of  thatz^as  Jacob  wqit  and  monnied  orer  the 
>  ri  \  r^^^t^im  coat,  when  Josefdi  was  alivey  It  is  incrediUe 
to  consider  how  interest  ontwei^  truth.  If  a 
thing  m  itself  be  doubtful,  let  it  make  ibr  mteresi, 
and  it  shall  be  raised  at  least  into  a  probable ;  and  if 
a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it  will  qui<&fy 
fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probalulity :  najr,  if  it  docss 
not  carry  with  it  an  impregnaUe  evidence,  it  win  go 
near  Uy  debase  it  to  a  downright  ialsity.  How  mndi 
interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious,  I  could 
give  sundry  instances :  let  one  suffice :  and  that  ooa-» 
oeming  the  unlawfulness  of  usury.  Most  of  the 
learned  men  in  the  world  suoeessivdy,  botib  heathen 
and  Christian,  do  assert  the  taking  of  use  to  be 
utterly  unlawful ;  yet  the  divines  of  the  vefiormed 
.  cjmrch  beyond  the  seas,  though  most  severe  and 
rigid  in  other  things^  do  generally  affirm  it  to  be 
lawful  That  the  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  dis* 
puted  with  plausible  aiguments  on  either  side,  we 
may  well  grant:  but  what  then  is  the  reason,  Ihaft 
makes  these  divines  so  unasunKmsly  concur  in  this 
opinion?  Indeed  I  shall  not  affirm  this  to  be  the 
reason,  but  it  may  seem  so  to  many:  that  they  receive 
their  salaries  by  way  of  pension,  in  present  ready 
money,  and  so  have  no  other  way  to  improve  them ; 
so  that  it  may  be  suspected,  that  the  change  of  theiir 
salary  would  be  the  strongest  argument  to  ciiange 
their  opinion.  The  truth  is,  interest  is  the  gnaad 
wheel  and  spring  that  moves  the  whole  universe. 
Let  Christ  and  truth  say  what  they  will,  if  interest 
will  have  it,  gain  must  be  godliness :  if  enthusdasm 
is  in  request,  kanong  must  be  husousbtmit  with 
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grace.  If  pay  grows  short,  the  imveriuty  noftfaite* 
xiaance  must  be  too  great.  Rather  than  Pilate  will 
be  counted  Cttsar^s  enemy,  he  will  pronounce  Christ 
innocent  one  hour,  and  condemn  him  the  next. 
How  Christ  is  made  to  truckle  under  the  world, 
and  how  his  truths  are  denied  and  shuffled  with 
for  profit  and  pelf,  the  clearest  proof  would  he  fay 
induction  and  examine.  But  as  it  is  the  most  dear^ 
so  here  it  would  be  the  most  unpleasing :  wherefore 
I  riiall  pass  this  orer,  since  the  wwld  is  now  so  pec- 
cant upon  this  account,  thai  I  am  afraid  instances 
Irould  be  mistaken  fer  invectives. 

S.  The  third  cuise  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in 
his  truths  is  their  apparent  danger.  To  confess 
Christ  is  the  ready  way  to  be  cast  out  of  the  qma^ 
gogoe.  The  church  is  a  {dace  of  graves^  as  well  aa 
of  worship  and  profesrion«  To  be  resolute  in  a 
good  cause  is  to  faring  upon  ourselves  the  puni^ 
ments  due  to  a  bad.  Truth  indeed  is  a  possession 
of  the  highest  value,  and  therefore  it  must  needs  ex- 
pose the  olhaer  to  much  danger.  Clnrist  is  sometimes 
jdeased  to  make  the  professioB  of  himself  costly,  and 
a  man  cannot  buy  the  truth,  but  be  must  pay  down 
his  life  and  his  dearest  Mood  for  it.  Christianity 
marics  a  man  out  for  destruction ;  and  Christ  some- 
times  chalks  out  such  a  way  to  salvation  as  diall 
verify  his  own  saymg.  Me  that  will  save  hU  life 
ehall  lose  it  The  first  ages  of  Ae  dmrch  had  a 
more  abundant  experience  of  this :  what  Paul  and 
the'  rest  planted  by  their  preaching,  they  watered 
with  their  blood.>  We  know  their  usage  was  sucht 
as  Chrfat  foretold ;  he  sent  tliem  to  wolves,  and  the 
oommon  course  then  was,  CAm<Mi»M  oil? /(0OIIM.  For 
a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Christianity  in  those  days 

F  4 
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was  to  list  himself  a  martyr,  and  to  bid  farewell,  not 
only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the  hopes  of  this 
life.    Neither  was  it  a  single  death  only  that  then 
attended  this  profession,  but  the  terror  and  sharpness 
of  it  was  redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstance. 
They  had  persecutors,  whose  invention  was  as  great 
as  their  cruelty.     Wit  and  malice  conspired  to  find 
out  such  tortures,  such  deaths,  and  those  of  such  in- 
credible anguish,  that  only  the  manner  of  dying  was 
the  punishment,  death  itself  the  deliverance.     To 
be  a  martjrr  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth  of 
Christ,  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  sa 
generally  attended  with  this  event,  that  martyrdom 
now  signifies,  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness 'Jby 
death  :\the  word,  besides  its  own  si^oification,  im- 
porting their  practice.    And  since  Christians  have 
been  freed  from  heathens.  Christians  themselves  have 
turned  persecutors.    Since  Rome  from  heathen  was 
turned  Christian,  it  has  improved  its  persecution  into 
an  inquisition.    Now,  when  Christ  and  truth   aie 
upon  these  terms,  that  men  cannot  confess  him,  but 
upon  pain  of  death,  the  reason  of  their  apostasy  and 
denial  is  dear;  men  will  be  wise,  and  leave  truth 
and  misery  to  such  as  love  it ;  they  are  resolved  to 
be  cunning,  let  others  run  the  hazard  of  being  sin- 
cere.   If  they  must  be  good  at  so  high  a  rate,  they 
know  they  may  be  safe  at  a  cheaper.    Si  negare 
m^fficiaty  quis  erit  nocens  S  If  to  deny .  Christ  will 
save  them,  the  trutii  shall  never  make  them  guilty. 
Let  Christ  and  his  flock  lie  open,  and\expased  to  aU 
weather  of  persecution,^  foxes  will  be  sure  to  have 
holes.    And  if  it  comes  to  this,  that  they  must  either 
renounce  their  religion,  deny  and  blaspheme  Christ, 
or  forfeit  their  lives  to  the  fire  or  the  sword,  it  is 
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but  iiiTertmg  Job's  wife's  advice,  Curae  Grod^  and 
Hoe. 

III.  We  proceed  now  to  the  third  thing,  which  is 
to  shew,  how  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety,  &c. 

This  he  may  do  two  ways. 

1.  By  withdrawing  his  person.  Martjrrdom  is  an 
heroic  act  of  faith :  an  achievement  beyond  an 
ordinary  pitch  of  it ;  To  you^  says  the  Spirit,  it  U 
given  to  ^^er^  PhiL  i.  29.  It  is  a  peculiar  addi* 
tional  gift :  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  of  de* 
gree,  not  an  essential  consequent  of  its  nature.  Be 
ye  harmless  as  doves,  says  Christ ;  ^gnd  it  is  as  natu- 
ral to  them  to  take  flight  upon  danger,  as  to  be  in*-- 
nocent^let  every  man  throughly  consult  the  temper 
of  his  faith,  and  weigh  his  courage  with  his  fears, 
his  weakness  and  his  resolution  together,  and  take 
die  measure  of  both,  and  see  which  preponderates; 
and  if  his  ^irit  Mnts,  if  his  heart  misgives  and 
melts  at  the  very  thoughts  of  the  fire,  let  him  fly,. 
and  secure  his  own  soul,  and  Christ's  honour.^  J^on 
negat  Christum  Jngiendo,  qui  ideofugit  ne  neget : 
he  does  not  deny  Christ  by  flying,  who  therefore 
flies  that  he  may  not  deny  him.  Nay,  he  does  not 
so  much  decline,  as  rather  change  his  martjrrdom : 
he  flies  from  the  flame,  but  repairs  to  a  desert; 
to  poverty  and  hunger  in  a  wilderness.  Whereas, 
if  he  would  dispense  with  his  conscience,  and  deny 
his  Lord,  or  swallow  down  two  or  three  contradic-^ 
tory  oaths,  he  should  neither  fear  the  one,  nor  be 
farced  to  the  other. 

SL  By  concealing  his  judgment*  A  man  some- 
times is  no  more  bound  to  speak,  than  to  destroy 
himself:  and  as  nature  abhors  this,  so  religion  does 
not  command  that.    In  the  times  of  the  primitive 
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church,  when  the  C%tidtuaiB  dwelt  amoagst  hM- 
thens,  it  is  reported  of  a  certain  maid,  how  she 
came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  gentiles,  and  dedared  herself  a  Christian, 
spit  in  the  judge's  face,  and  so  provoked  him  to 
cause  her  to  be  executed.  But  will  any  say,  that 
this  was  to  confess  Christ,  to  die  a  mwtyr?  He 
that,  uncalled  for,  uncompelled,  comes  and  proclaims 
a  persecuted  truth,  ftn*  which  he  is  sure  to  die,  onty 
dies  a  confessor  of  his  own  folly,  and  a  sacrifice  to 
Ms  own  rashness.  Martyrdom  is  stamped  such  only 
by  God's  command ;  and  he  that  ventures  upon  it 
without  a  call,  must  endure  it  without  a  reward: 
Christ  will  say.  Who  required  this  at  your  hands  f 
His  gospel  does  not  dictate  imprudence ;  no  evange- 
lical precept  justles  out  that  of  a  lawftil  self-preserv- 
ation. He  therefore  that  thus  throws  himself  upon 
the  sword,  runs  to  heaven  before  he  is  sent  for; 
where,  though  perhaps  Christ  may  in  mercy  receive 
tfce  man,  yet  he  will  be  sure  to  disown  the  martyr. 
•  And  thus  much  concerning  those  lawfol  wajrs  of 
securing  ourselves  in  time  of  persecution :  not  as  if 
these  were  always  lawful :  for  sometimes  a  man  is 
bound  to  confess  Christ  openly,  though  he  dies  fcnr 
it ;  and  to  conceal  a  truth  is  to  deny  it.  But  now, 
to  shew  when  it  is  our  duty,  and  when  unhwftil  to 
take  these  courses,  by  some  general  rule  of  a  per- 
petual, never-failing  truth,  none  ever  would  yet  pre- 
sume: for,  as  Aristotle  says,  we  are  not  to  expect  de- 
monstrations in  ethics  or  politics,  nor  to  build  cer- 
tain rules  upon  the  contingency  of  human  actions : 
so,  inasmuch  as  our  flying  flrom  persecution,  0ur 
confessing  or  concealing  persecuted  truths,  vary  and 
change  their  very  nature,  according  to  iStkafent  dr- 
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cmnstaBBoes  of  txne,  place,  and  peiMni,  we  cammC 

lunit  thdr  directioDs  witfaiB  any  one  nnivenal  pre^ 

oepL    .  YoQ  will  say  then,  how  shall  we  know  when 

to  confess,  when  to  conceal  a  truth  ?  when  to  wait 

fior,  when  to  decline  persecution  ?  Indeed,  the  only 

way  that  I  think  can  be  prescribed  in  this  case,  is  to 

be  earnest  and  importunate  with  God  in  prayer  for 

special  direction :  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 

he,  who  is  both  faithful  and  merdfui,  will  leave  a 

sincere  soul  in  the  dark  upon  such  an  occasion.  But 

this  I  shall  add,  that  the  ministers  of  God  are  not  to 

evade,  or  take  refuge  in  any  of  these  two  foremen* 

tioned  wajrs.    They  are  public  persons;  and  good 

^epherds  must  then  chiefly  stand  dose  to  the  flock, 

when  the  wolf  amies.    For  them  to  be  silent  in  the 

cause  of  Christ,  is  to  renounce  it ;  and  to  fly,  is  to 

desert  it.    As  for  that  j^fe  urged  in  favour  of  the 

contrary,  in  ver.  28.  Wlken  they  persecute  you  in  this 

eUy^fiee  into  another,  it  proves  nothing;  for  the 

precept  was  particular,  and  concerned  only  the  apo* 

sties;  and  that,  but  for  that  time  in  wUch  they 

were  then  sent  to  the  Jews,  at  which  time  Christ 

kept  them  as  a  reserve  for  the  future :  for  when 

afler  his  death  they  were  indifferently  sent  both  to 

Jews  and  gentiles,  we  find  not  this  clause  in  their 

opmmission,  but  they  were  to  sign  the  trutJis  they 

preached  with  their  blood;  as  we  know  they  actually 

did.    And  moreover,  when  Christ  bids  them,  being 

persecuted  in  one  dty,  fly  into  another,  it  was  not 

(as  Grotius  acutely  observes)  that  they  might  lie 

hid,  or  be  secure  in  that  dty,  but  that  there  they 

might  preadi  the  gospel:  so  that  their  flight  here 

was  not  to  secure  their  posons,  but  to  continue 

their  business     I  conchide  therefore,  that  faithliil 
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miusters  are  to  stand  and  endure  the  brant.  A 
ocminion  soldier  may  flj^  when  it  is  the  duty  of  him 
that  holds  the  standard  to  die  upon  the  jdace.  And 
we. have  abundant  encouragement  so  to  do.  Cbnat 
has  seconded  and  sweetened  his  conunand  with  his 
promise :  yea,  the  thing  itsdf  is  not  only  our  duty, 
but  our  g^ory.  And  he  who  has  done  this  woik, 
has 'IP  the  very  work  partly  received  his  wages. 
And  were  it  put  to  my  choice,  I  think  I  shouU 
choose  rather  with  spitting  and  scorn  to  be  tumbled 
into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known 
truth  c^  our  dear  Lord,  now  opposed  by  the  enthu- 
siasts of  the  present  age,  than  by  a  denial  of  those 
truths  through  blood  and  perjury  wade  to  a  sceptre, 
.and  lord  it  in  a  throne.  And  we  need  not  doubt, 
but  truth,  however  (^pressed,  will  have  some  fol- 
lowers, and  at  length  prevail  A  Christ,  though 
crucified,  will  arise:  and  as  it  is  in  Rev.  xi.  3. 
the  witnesses  will  prophesy^  though  it  be  in  ^adt^ 
cUdh. 

IV.  Having  thus  de^iatehed  the  third  thing,  I 
proceed  to  the  fourth,  which  is  to  shew,  what  it  is 
for  Christ  to  deny  us  before  his  Father  in  heaven. 
Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  men's  carriage  to 
Christ  in  this  world ;  now  we  will  describe  his  car- 
riage to  them  in  the  other.  These  words  dearty 
relate  to  the  last  judgment,  and  they  are  a  summary 
description  of  his  proceeding  with  men  at  that  day. 

And  here  we  will  consider, 

1.  The  action  itself.  He  will  deny  them. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  the  action.  Me  wHl  deny 
them  htfore  his  Father  and  the  holy  angeis. 

1.  Concerning  the  firrt:  Christ's  denjring  us  is 
Otherwise  expressed  in  Luke  xiii.  27.  /  know  yon 
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To  know,  in  scripture  Umguage,  is  to  approve: 

«Bd  so,  not  to  know,  is  to  reject  and  condemn. 

NmfT  who  knows  how  maj  woes  are  crowded  into 

4kis  one  sentence,  /  will  deny  himf  It  is  (to  saj  no 

more)  a  compendious  expression  of  hell,  an  eternity 

of  torments  comprised  in  a  word:  it  is  condemnation 

itself,  and,  what  is  most  of  all,  it  is  condemnatimi 

firom  the  mouth  of  a  Saviour.    O  the  inexpressible 

honor  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he 

stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice!  Mlien 

he  shall  lo<A:  about,  and  see  his  accuser,  his  judge, 

the  witnesses,  all  of  them  his  remorseless  adversa* 

ries ;  the  law  impleading,  mere j  and  the  gospel  up* 

liraidiBg  him,  the  devil,  his  grand  accuser,  drawing 

hb  indictment;  numbaring  his  sins  with  the  greatest 

exactness,  and  aggravating  them  with  the  crudest 

faittemess;  and  conscience,  like  a  thousand  witnesses, 

attesting  every  article,  flying  in  his  face,  and  rend« 

ing  his  very  heart :  and  then  after  all,  Christ,  from 

whom  only  mercy  could  be  expected,  owning  the 

accusation.    It  will  be  hdl  enough  to  hear  the  sen« 

tence;  the  very  promulgation  of  the  pumshment 

will  be  part  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the 

execution.     If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ 

gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial;' if  there  was  so 

much  dread  in  his  looks  when  he  stood  as  prisoner, 

how  much  greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a 

judge  !\If  it  was  so  fearful  when  he  looked  his  de* 

nier  into  repentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  shall 

look  him  into  destruction!    Believe  it,  when  we 

shall  hear  an  aocusaticm  from  an  advocate,  our  eter«- 

nal  doom  from  our  intercessor,  it  will  convince  us 

that  a  denial  of  Christ  is  something  more  than  a 

few  transitory  words:  what  trembling,  what  outcries. 
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what  attoBJsbment  wiU  tfaefe  be  vpm  the  pranoijBa^ 
ing  this  sentence !  Every  word  will  ooooie  upon  tfae 
siviiker  like  an  arrow> striking  through  his  leins  ^S^ike 
thunder,  that  is  heard,  and  consumes  at  the  same  in- 
stant.   Yea,  it  will  he  a  denial  with  scorn,  with 
taunting  exprofarations :  andfto  be  miseraUle  wiOioiit 
eommiseratioii  b  the  height  of  miseiy^  ^^  ^^'^ 
fiiUs  bdow  pitj,  can  £all  no  bwer.    Could  I  give  70a 
a  lively  representation  of  guilt  and  horror  on  this 
hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath,  and  decipher 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then  might  I  shew 
you  the  condition  of  a  smner  hearing  himsdf  denied 
by  Christ :  and  for  those  whom  Christ  has  denied,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  Father,  unless  we  can 
imagine  that  those  whom  mercy  has  ccmdenmed,  jus- 
tice will  absolve. 

2.  For  die  circamstance,  He  will  deny  me  hefiirt 
Me  Faiker  and  the  koif  angele.  As  much  as  God 
is  more  gferious  than  man,  so  much  is  it  moce  ^o^ 
rious  to  be  confessed  before  him,  than  before  men : 
and  so  much  glory  as  there  is  in  being  confessed^  so 
much  (fishonour  there  is  in  being  denied.  If  there 
coidd  be  any  room  finr  comfort  after  the  sentence  of 
damnation,  it  wcndd  be  this,  to  be  executed  in  secret^ 
to  perish  unobserved :  as  it  is  some  alby  to  Uie  in- 
fomy  of  him  who  died  ignominiously,  to  be  buried 
privatdy.  But  when  a  man's  folly  must  be  spread 
^pen  before  the  angds,  and  all  Ins  baseness  ript  up 
before  those  pure  spirits,  this  will  be  a  double  faeU: 
ta  be  thrust  into  utter  darkness,  only  to  be  punished 
by  it,  without  the  benefit  of  bemg  concealed.  When 
Qirist  riiatt  compare  himself,  who  was  d^iied,  and 
the  thing  for  whidi  he  was  denied,  together,  and 
pandkl  his  merits  with  a  hot,  and  \my  eternity  in 
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Bcr^B  choice  shall  be  the  greatest  sting  of  his  dettiuo 
tiOD.  For  a  man  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of 
hia  finner  igmmmoes  and  error  to  approve  his  sin  i 
tfainga  that  appeared  amiahle  bj  the  light  of  this 
worid,  wiU  appear  of  a  different  odious  hue  in  the 
dear  discoveries  of  the  next :  as  that  which  appeaifs 
to  be.  of  this  colour  b}r  a  dim  candle,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  another,  looked  upon  in  the  daj.  So  when 
Christ  shaU  have  cleared  up  men's  apprehensions 
about  the  value  of  thii^  he  will  propose  that  wor- 
thy prize  for  which  he  was  daied ;  he  will  hold  it 
up  to  openview»and  call  upon  men  and  angels:  Be- 
hold*  look,  here's  the  thing,  here's  that  piece  of  dfart» 
that  winci^  iqpplause^  that  pocMr  transitory  ]deasare; 
that  contemptible  danger,  for  which  I  was  disho« 
nouNd^  my  truths  disowned,  and  for  which,  life,  eter« 
m^,  and  God  himself  was  scorned  and  trampled 
upon  fay  this  sinner :  judge,  all  the  world,  whether 
what  he  so  despised  in  the  other  life,  he  deserves  to 
enjoy  in  this.  How  will  the  condemned  sinner  then 
ciawl  forth,  and  appear  in  his  filth  and  shame,  be- 
fore that  undefiled  tribunal,  Uke  a  toad  or  a  snake 
in  a  king^s  presence-chamber !  Nothing  so  irksome, 
as  to  have  one's  foiljr  displayed  before  the  prudent ; 
one'a  impurity  before  the  pure.  And  all  this  before 
that  company  surrounding  him,  fieom  whidi  he  is 
neither  aUe  to  lode  off,  nor  yet  to  look  upon.  A 
disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  unsupport* 
afak:  it  is  heightened  according  to  the  greatness; 
and  multiplied  according  to  the  number  of  the  per-^ 
SODS  tint  hear  it.  And  now  as  this  circumstance 
[before  Atf  JFather]  folly  speaks  the  shame,  so  like^ 
wise  it  speaks  the  dangeir  of  Ghrisfs  then  denyii^ 
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us^  For  when  the  aocusation  is  heard,  and  tlie  per* 
scm  stands  convict^  God  is  inunediately  liftmg  up  lus 
hand  to  inflict  the  eternal  blow ;  and  when  Christ 
denies  to  exhibit  a  ransom,  to  stop  between  the 
stroke  then  coining  and  the  sinner,  it  must  hnevii* 
ably  fall  upon  him,  and  sink  his  guilty  soul  into  that 
deep  and  bottomless  gulph  of  endless  perdition. 
This  therefore  is  the  sum  of  Christ's  denying  us  be- 
fore his  Father,  viz.  unsupportaUe  shame,  unavoid« 
able  destruction. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  uses  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  truths  delivered.  And  here, 

1.  (Bight  honourable)  not  only  the  present  occa* 
sion,  but  even  the  words  themselves^  seem  endnentfy 
to  address  an  exhortation  to  your  honours.  As  for 
othors  not  to  deny  Christ,  is  openly  to  profess  him ; 
so  for  you  who  are  invested  with  authority,  not  to 
deny  him,  is  to  defend  him.  Know  therefore,  that 
Christ  does  not  only  desire,  but  demand  your  de- 
fence, and  that  in  a  double  respect. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  his  truth.    (2.)  Of  his  members. 

(1.)  He  requires  that  you  should  defend  and  con- 
fess him  in  his  truth.  Heresy  is  a  tare  sometimes 
not  to  be  pulled  up  but  by  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
word  liberty  qf  conscience  is  much  abused  for  the 
defence  of  it,  because  not  well  understood.  Every 
man  may  have  liberty  of  conscience  to  think  and 
judge  as  he  pleases,  but  not  to  vent  what  he  pleases. 
The  reason  is,  because  conscience  bounding  itself 
within  the  thoughts  is  of  private  concernment,  and 
the  ci^izance  of  these  belong  only  to  God:  but 
when  an  opinion  is  jmUished,  it  concerns  all  that 
hear  it ;  and  the  public  is  endamaged,  and  therefore 
becomes  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  to  whom  the 
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caie  <f  tile  pbUk  is  iulnisted.  But  there  i»  one 
truth  <hal  eonteras  both  diinistiy  and  magistracf^ 
and  all ;  wfaidi  is  opposed  hf  those  who  affirm,  that 
Bdne  oc^ht  to  govern  upon  the  earth,  but  Christ  in 
person:  dbsurdly;  as  if  the  powers  that  are,  de-*- 
strajed  hi^ ;  as  if  a  deputj  were  not  consistent  with 
a  long ;  as  if  there  were  any  opposition  in  subordi* 
natloii.  They  affirm  also,  that  the  wicked  have  no 
ii|^t  to  their  estates;  but  only  the  faithful,  that  is, 
thettiselTes,  ought  to  pM9€9S  the  earth.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  but  when  they  come  to  explain 
thb  prindpfe,  by  putting  it  into  execution,  there 
wSl  be  but  few  ttot  have  estates  at  present,  but  will 
be  either  found,  or  made  wicked.  I  shall  not  be  so 
urgent,  to  press  you  to  confess  Christ,  by  asserting 
aiod  owning  the  truth,  contrary  to  tins,  since  it  does 
not  only  oppose  truth,  but  property;  and  here  to 
deny  Onrist,  would  be  to  deny  yourselves,  in  a  sense 
wfaidi  none  is  Uke  to  do. 

(fL)  Ckmt  requires  you  to  own  and  defend  him 
in  his  members;  and  amongst  these,  the  chief  of 
them,  and  such  as  most  Mt  in  your  way,  the  mfans^ 
ters;  I  my,  that  despised^  al^ect,  oppressed  sort  of 
BMO^  the  ministers,  whom  the  world  would  mske 
anUduriBtiaB,  and  so  deprive  them  of  heaven;  and 
aiao  strip  them  of  that  poor  renminder  of  their  mam- 
tenance^  and  so^  alow  them  no  portnm  iqxin  the 
eartii.  You  may  now  spare  that  distinctkm  of  scan- 
daious  ministers,  when  it  is  even  made  scandalous  to 
be  a  minister.  And  as  for  their  discouragement  in 
the  courts  of  the  law,  I  shall  only  note  this,  that  for 
these  many  jrears  last  past,  it  has  been  the  constant 
observation  of  all,  that  if  a  minister  had  a  cause  de- 
pending in  the  court,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  it  went 
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ag^st  him.  I  cannot  believe  your  law  justles  out 
the  gospel;  but  if  it  be  thus  used  to  undermine 
Christ  in  his  servants,  beware  that  such  judgments 
passed  upon  them,  do  not  fetch  down  God's  judg- 
ments upon  the  land;  and  that  for  such  abuse  of 
law,  Christ  does  not  in  anger  deprive  both  you  and 
us  of  its  use.  (Mj  lords)  I  make  no  doubt,  but  ytm 
will  meet  with  many  suits  in  jour  course,  in  which 
the  persons  we  speak  of  are  concerned,  as  it  is  easy 
to  prognosticate  from  those  many  worthy  petitions 
preferred  against  them,  for  which  the  well-affected 
petitioners  '^  will  one  day  receive  but  small  thanks 
from  the  court  of  heaven.  But  however  their  causes 
speed  in  your  tribunals,  know  that  Christ  himself 
will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.  And  then,  what 
a  different  face  will  be  put  upon  things !  When  the 
usurping,  devouring  Nimrods  of  the  world  shall  be 
cast  with  scorn  on  the  left  hand ;  and  Christ  him- 
self in  that  great  consistory  shall  deign  to  step  down 
from  his  throne,  and  single  out  a  poor  despised  mi- 
nister, and  (as  it  were  taking  him  by  the  hand)  pr&. 
sent  him  to,  and  openly  thus  confess  him  before  his 
Father :  Father,  here  is  a  poor  servant  of  mine,  who, 
for  doing  his  duty  impartially,  for  keeping  a  good 
conscience,  and  testifying  my  truths  in  an  hypocriti- 
cal pretending  age,  was  wronged,  trod  upon,  stripped 
of  all :  Father,  I  will  that  there  be  now  a  distinction 
made,  between  such  as  have  owned  and  confessed 
me  with  the  loss  of  the  world,  and  those  that  have 
denied,  persecuted,  and  insulted  over  me.    It  will  be 


*  Whensoever    aoy  petition  the  house  were  still  retimed  to 

was  put  up  to  the  parliament  them,  and  that   by  the  name 

in  the  year  1653,  for  the  taking  and  elegy  of  the  well-affected 

away  of  tithes,  the  thanks  of  petitioners. 
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in  vain  then  to  come  and  creep  for  mercy ;  and  sajr^ 
Lord,  when  did  we  insult  over  thee?  when  did  we 
see  thee  in  our  courts,  and  despised  or  oppressed 
thee?  Christ's  reply  will  be  then  quick  and  sharp : 
Verily,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  little, 
poOT  despised  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me. 

SL  Use  is  of  information,  to  shew  us  the  danger  as 
well  as  the  baseness  of  a  dastardly  spirit,  in  asserting 
the  interest  and  truth  of  Christ.  Since  Christ  has 
made  a  Christian  course  a  warfEure,  of  all  men  living 
a  coward  is  the  most  unfit  to  make  a  Christian: 
whose  infiuny  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  sometimes 
less  than  his  peril.  A  coward  does  not  always  scape 
with  disgrace,  but  sometimes  also  he  loses  his  life : 
whanefore,  let  all  such  know,  as  can  enlarge  their 
consdences  like  hell,  and  call  any  sinM  compliance 
submission,  and  style  a  cowardly  silence  in  Christ's 
cause,  discretion  and  prudence;  I  say,  let  them 
know,  that  Christ  wiU  one  day  scorn  them,  and  spit 
them,  with  their  policy  and  prudence,  into  hell ;  and 
then  let  them  consult,  how  politic  they  were,  for  a 
temporal  emolument,  to  throw  away  eternity.  The 
things  which  generally  cause  men  to  deny  Christ 
are,  either  the  enjoyments  or  the  miseries  of  this 
Me :  but  alas !  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  these  will 
exjare ;  and,  as  one  well  observes,  what  are  we  the 
better  for  pleasure,  or  the  worse  for  sorrow,  when  it 
is  past  ?  But  then  sin  and  guilt  wiU  be  still  fresh, 
and  heaven  and  hell  will  be  then  yet  to  begin.  If 
ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  courage  in  the  de- 
spised, abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when  his 
truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened, 
and  even  broke,  and  his  worship  extirpated  in  a 
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mockeiy.  Hat  his  honoar  tmj  be  advinoed.  l¥dl, 
to  titaUish  our  hearta  in  duty,  kt  us  beforeluaid 
pn^iose  to  oundves  the  Wi^rst  that  can  his^^pen. 
Should  God  in  hia  judgment  suffer  England  to  be 
traMfonned  into  a  Munster:  shoald  the  faithful  be 
every  where  massacred :  should  the  places  of  learn- 
ing be  demolished,  and  our  coU^es  reduced  (not 
only  88  one  *  in  his  zeal  would  have  it)  to  three,  but 
to  nmie;  yet,  assuredly,  hell  is  worse  than  all  this^ 
and  is  the  portion  of  such  as  deny  Christ:  wherefeire, 
let  bur  discouragements  be  what  they  will,  loss  of 
places,  loss  of  estates,  loss  of  life  and  relations,  yet 
still  this  sentence  stands  ratified  in  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  Cursed  be  tiliat  man,  that  for  any  of  these 
shall  desert  the  truth,  and  deny  his  Lwd. 

*  A  oolotiel   of  the  army*  universities^  and  that  three  ool- 

the  perfidious  cause  of  Penrud-  leges  were  sufficient  to  answer 

dock's  deaths  and  some  time  the  occasions  of  the  nation,  for 

after    high-sheriff  of  Oxford*  the   breedioff  of  men  op  to 

sbire,  openly  and  frequently  af-  learning,  so  rar  as  it  was  e^er 

firmed  the  uselessness  of  the  necessary  or  useful. 
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After  Ms  Aing  Jeroboam  returned  noijrom  hie  evU  woffj 
but  mode  again  qfihe  lowest  of  the  people  priests  tfthe 
high  places:  whosoever  wouldy  he  consecrated  hiniy  and 
he  became  one  of  tite  priests  cfihe  high  places.  And  this 
thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  qfJeroboamj  even  to  cut 
i^  qffy  and  to  destroy  itjrom  offihejhce  of  the  earth. 

Jeroboam  (from  the  name  of  a  person  become 
the  diaracter  of  impety)  is  reported  to  posterity 
eminent,  or  rather  infamoiu;,  for  two  things ;  usurp- 
aticm  of  government,  and  innovation  of  religion.  It 
18  confessed,  the  former  is  expressly  said  to  hav^ 
been  from  God ;  but  since  God  may  order  and  dis- 
pose what  he  does  not  approve,  and  use  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  while  he  forbids  it,  the  design  of  this 
Jbst  cause  does  not  excuse  the  malignity  of  the  se;- 
oond:  and  therefore,  the  advancement  and  sceptre 
of  Jeroboam  was  in  that  sense  only  the  work  of  God, 
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in  which  it  is  said^  Amos  iii.  6.  that  there  U  no 
evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord  hath  not  done.  But 
from  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he  proceeds 
to  innovate  God's  worship ;  and  from  the  subjection 
of  men's  bodies  and  estates,  to  enslave  their  con- 
sciences, as  knowing  that  true  religion  is  no  fiiend 
to  an  unjust  title.  Such  was  afterwards  the  way  of 
Mahomet,  to  the  tyrant  to  join  the  impostor,  and 
what  he  had  got  by  the  sword  to  confirm  by  the  Al- 
coran ;  raising  his  empire  upon  two  pfllars,  conquest 
and  inspiration.  Jeroboam  being  thus  advanced, 
and  thinking  policy  the  best  piety,  though  indeed  in 
nothing  ever  more  befooled,  the  nature  of  sin  being 
not  only  to  defile,  but  to  infatuate;  in  the  xiith 
chapter,  and  the  27th  verse,  he  thus  argues ;  If  this 
people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem^  then  shall  the  heart  of  this 
people  turn  again  unto  their  lord^  even  unto  Re^ 
hohoam  king  of  Judah^  and  they  shall  hiU  me^  and 
go  again  unto  Rehcboam  king  ofJudah*  As  if  he 
should  have  said ;  The  true  worship  of  God,  and  the 
converse  of  those  that  use  it,  dispose  men  to  a  consi- 
derate lawful  subjection.  And  therefore  I  must  take 
another  course:  my  practice  must  not  be  better  than 
my  title ;  what  was  won  by  force,  must  be  continued 
by  delusion.  Thus  sin  is  usually  seconded  with  sin ; 
and  a  man  seldom  commits  one  sin  to  please,  but  he 
commits  another  to  defend  himself:  as  it  is  fre- 
quent for  the  adulterer  to  commit  murder,  to  conceal 
the  shame  of  his  adultery.  But  let  us  see  Jeroboam's 
politic  procedure  in  the  next  verse.  Whereupon 
the  king  took  counsel^  and  made  two  calves  ofgold^ 
and  said  unto  them.  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem :  behold  thy  gode,  O  Israel.    As 
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if  be  had  made  such  an  edict :  I  Jeroboam,  by  the 
advice  of  my  council,  considering  the  great  distance 
of  the  temple,  and  the  great  charges  that  poor  peo- 
ple are  put  to  in  going  thither ;  as  also  the  intole- 
rable burden  of  paying  the  first-fruits  and  tithes  to 
the  priest,  have  considered  of  a  way  that  may  be 
more  easy,  and  less  burdensome  to  the  people,  as 
also  more  comfortable  to  the  priests  themselves;  and 
therefore  strictly  enjoin,  that  none  henceforth  pre- 
sume to  repair  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  especially 
since  God  is  not  tied  to  any  place  or  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  as  also  because  the  devotion  of  men  is  apt  to 
be  clogged  by  such  ceremonies ;  therefore,  both  for 
the  ease  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  we  require  and  command,  that  all 
henceforth  forbear  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     Ques- 
tionless these  and  such  other  reasons  the  impostor 
usedf  to  insinuate  his  devout  idolatry.     And  thus 
the  calves  were  set  up,  to  which  oxen  must  be  sa* 
crificed ;  the  god  and  the  sacrifice  out  of  the  same 
herd.    And  because  Israel  was  not  to  return  to  E- 
gypt,  Egjrpt  was  brought  back  to  them :  that  is,  the 
Egyptian  way  of  worship,   the  Apis,  or  Serapis, 
which  was  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  calf  or  ox,  as 
is  dear  from  most  historians.     Thus  Jeroboam  hav- 
ing procured  his  people  gods,  the  next  thing  was  to 
provide  priests.     Hereupon  to  the  calves  he  adds  a 
conmiission  for  the  approving,  trying,  and  admitting 
the  rascality  and  lowest  of  the  people  to  minister  in 
that  service :  such  as  kept  cattle,  with  a  little  change 
of  their  office,  were  admitted  to  make  oblations  to 
them.    And  doubtless,  besides  the  approbation  of 
these,  there  was  a  commission  also  to  eject  such  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  of  God,  as  being  too  ceremo- 
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niously  addicted  to  the  temple,  would  not  serve  Je- 
roboam before  God,  nor  worship  hiB  calves  for  their 
gold,  nor  approve  those  two  ^ttering  sins  for  ai^ 
reason  of  state  whatsoeva.  Having  now  perfected 
divine  worship,  and  prepared  both  gods  and  priests ; 
in  the  next  place,  that  he  might  the  better  teadi 
his  false  priests  the  way  of  their  new  worship,  he 
begins  the  service  himself,  and  so  countenances  hj 
his  example  what  he  had  enjoined  by  his  command^ 
in  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter ;  and  Jercioam 
stood  by  the  altar  to  hum  incense.  JBuming  of  in- 
cense was  then  the  ministerial  oflSoe  amongst  them, 
as  preaching  is  now  amongst  us.  So  that  to  tepte^ 
«ent  to  you  the  nature  of  Jeroboam's  action ;  tt  uras^ 
ias  if  in  a  Christian  nation  the  chief  governor  should 
authorize  and  encourage  all  the  scum  and  refuse  of 
the  people  to  preach,  and  call  them  to  the  murfstry 
by  using  to  preach  %  and  invade  the  ministerial 
fiinction  himself.  But  Jeroboam  rested  not  here, 
but  while  he  was  busy  in  his  wwk,  and  a  prophet 
immediately  sent  by  God  dedares  against  his  ido- 
latry, he  endeavours  to  seize  upon  and  commit  him ; 
in  ver.  4.  he  held  forth  hie  hand  from  the  edtar^ 
and  eaidy  Lay  hold  of  him.  Thus  we  have  him 
comfdeting  his  sin,  and  by  a  strange  imposition  of 
hands  persecuting  the  true  prophets,  as  well  as  or- 
daining Mae.  But  it  was  a  natural  transitioB,  and 
no  ways  wonderfol  to  see  him,  whoSstood  affirontin^ 
God  with  false  incense  in  the  right  hand,  persecute 
ing  with  the  left,  and  abetting  the  idolatry  of  one 
arm  with  the  violence  of  the  other.  Now  if  we  lay 
all  these  things  together,  and  consider  the  parts, 

«  Cromwell  (a  lively  copy  of  Jeroboam)  did  «>. 
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rifle,  ffiid  degrees  of  Ids  aii»  we  shall  find,  that  it  was 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently 
and  bitterly  in  scripture  stigmatuses  this  person; 
for  it  represents  him  first  encroaching  upon  the  dvil 
government,  thence  changing  that  of  the  church, 
debasing  the  office  that  God  had  nmde  sacred,  in- 
troducing a  false  way  of  worshqi,  and  destroying 
the  true.  And  in  this  we  have  a  full  and  fair  d&- 
sdiption  of  a  foul  thing,  that  is,  of  an  usurper  and 
an  impostor :  or,  to  use  one  word  more  oompiehenF- 
me  than  both,  of  Jeroboam  the  earn  ofNehat^  wio 
made  lerad  to  ein. 

From  the  story  and  practice  of  Jeroboam,  we 
might  gather  these  observations. 

1.  That  God  sometimes  punishes  a  notorious  sin, 
by  suffering  the  sinner  to  fidl  into  a  worse. 

Thus  God  punidied  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites, 
by  permitting  them  to  &SX  into  idolatry. 

8.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  but  may  be  ob«- 
truded  upon  the  vulgar  under  pretence  of  religion. 

Cotainly,  oth^wise  a  golden  calf  could  never 
liave  been  made  either  the  object  or  the  means  of 
divine  worship. 

3.  Sin,  espedalfy  that  of  perverting  God's  wor- 
ship, as  it  leaves  a  guilt  upon  the  soul,  so  it  perpe- 
tuates a  Uot  upon  the  name. 

Hence  nothing  so  firequent,  as  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  express  wicked,  irreligious  kings,  by  oom<- 
paring  them  to  Ahab  or  Jeroboam.  It  being  usual 
to  make  the  first  and  most  exunent  in  any  kind,  not 
only  the  standard  for  comparison,  but  also  the  rule 
of  expression. 

But  I  shall  insist  only  upcm  the  woids  of  the 
text,  and  what  shall  be  drawn  from  tilience.    There 
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are  two  things  in  the  words  that  may  seem  to  re* 
quire  explication. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  high  places. 

2,  What  by  the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

1.  Concerning  the  high  places.  The  use  of  these 
in  the  divine  worship  was  general  and  ancient ;  and 
as  Dionysius  Vossius  observes  in  his  notes  upon 
Moses  Maimonides,  the  fii^  way  that  was  used,  long 
before  temples  were  either  built  or  thought  lawfiiL 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  because  those  places 
could  not  be  thought  to  shut  up  or  confine  the  im- 
mensity of  God,  as  they  supposed  an  house  did ;  and 
withal  gave  his  worshippers  a  nearer  approach  to 
heaven  by  their  height.  Hence  we  read  that  the 
Samaritans  worshipped  upon  mount  Gerizim,  John 
iv.  20.  and  Samuel  went  up  to  the  high  place  to 
sacrifice,  1  Sam.  ix.  14.  and  Solomon  sacrificed  at 
the  high  plac^  in  Gibeon,  1  Kings  iii.  4.  Yea,  the 
temple  itself  was  at  length  built  upon  a  mount  or 
high  place,  2  Chron.  iii.  1.  You  will  say  then,  why 
are  these  places  condemned?  I  answer,  that  the  use 
of  them  was  not  condemned,  as  abscdutely  and  al- 
ways unlawful  in  itself,  but  only  after  the  temple 
was  built,  and  that  God  had  professed  to  put  his 
name  in  that  place  and  no  other :  therefore,  what 
was  lawful  in  the  practice  of  Samuel  and  Solomon 
before  the  temple  was  in  being,  was  now  detestable 
in  Jeroboam,  since  that  was  constituted  by  God  the 
only  place  for  his  worship.  To  bring  this  considera^ 
tion  to  the  times  of  Christianity.  Because  the  apo- 
stles and  primitive  Christians  preached  in  houses, 
and  had  only  private  meetings,  in  regard  they  were 
under  persecution,  and  had  no  churches ;  this  can- 
not warrant  the  practice  of  those  nowadays,  nor  a 
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toleratioii  of  them,  that  prefer  houses  before  churches, 
and  a  conventicle  before  the  congregation. 

2.  For  the  second  thing,  which  is  the  consecration 
of  the  priests ;  it  seems  to  have  been  correspondent 
to  ordination  in  the  Christian  church.  Idolaters 
themselves  were  not  so  far  gone,  as  to  venture  upon 
the  priesthood  without  consecration  and  a  calL  To 
shew  an  the  solemnities  of  this  would  be  tedious^ 
and  here  unnecessary :  the  Hebrew  word  which  we 
render  to  consecrate,  signifies  to^  the  hand,  which 
indeed  imports  the  manner  of  consecration,  which 
was  done  by  filling  the  hand :  for  the  priest  cut  a 
piece  of  the  sacrifice,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
him  that  was  to  be  consecrated ;  by  which  ceremony 
he  received  right  to  sacrifice,  and  so  became  a  priest. 
As  our  ordination  in  the  Christian  church  is  said  to 
have  been  heretofore  transacted  by  the  bishop's  de^ 
livering  of  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  him  that  was 
to  be  ordained,  whereby  he  received  power  ministe- 
tiaUy  to  dispense  the  mysteries  contained  in  it,  and 
so  was  made  a  presbyter.  Thus  much  briefly  con- 
cerning consecration. 

There  remains  nothing  else  to  be  explained  in 
the  words:  I  shall  therefore  now  draw  forth  the 
sense  of  them  into  these  two  propositions. 

I.  The  surest  means  to  strengthen,  or  the  readi- 
est to  ruin  the  civil  power,  is  either  to  establish  or 
destroy  the  worship  of  God  in  the  right  exercise  of 
religion. 

II.  The  next  and  most  eff*ectual  way  to  destroy 
religicm,  is  to  embase  the  teachors  and  dispensers  of 
it. 

Of  both  these  in  their  order. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  former  we  are  to  shew. 
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1.  The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it  k  so/ 

2.  The  reason  of  the  assertion,  why  and  whence 
it  is  so. 

1.  For  the  truth  of  it :  it  is  abundantly  evinced 
from  all  records  both  of  divine  and  profiEine  history, 
in  which  he  that  runs  m^  read  the  ruin  of  the 
state  in  the  destruction  of  the  church ;  and  that  not 
only  portended  by  it,  as  its  algn,  but  also  inferred 
from  it,  as  its  cause. 

2.  For  the  reason  of  the  point;  it  nmy  be  drawn 
(1.)  From  the  judicial  proceeding  of  God«  the 

great  king  of  kings,  and  supreme  ruler  of  the  oni* 
verse ;  who  for  his  commands  is  indeed  careful,  hot 
for  his  worship  jealous :  and  dierefore  in  states  noi* 
ioriously  inreUgious,  by  a  secret  and  irresistibk 
power,  countermands  their  deepest  project,  spliiB 
their  counsels,  and  smites  their  most  refined  pdicies 
with  frustration  and  a  cur^e;  being  resolved  that 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  fall  down  before 
bim,  either  in  his  adoration^  or  their  own  oonfiisian. 
(2.)  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  may  be  drawn 
from  the  necessary  dependance  of  the  very  prindr 
pies  of  government  upon  rdSigion.  And  this  I  shall 
pursue  more  frilly.  The  great  business  of  govern- 
ment is  to  procure  obedience,  and  keep  off  disobedi- 
ence :  the  great  springs  upon  which  those  two  move 
are  rewards  and  punishments,  answering  the  two 
ruling  affections  of  man's  mind,  hope  and  fear.  For 
since  there  is  a  natural  opposition  between  the  judg- 
ment and  the  appetite,  the  former  respecting  what 
is  honest,  the  latter  what  is  jdeasing;  which  two 
qualifications  seldom  concur  in  the  same  thing,  and 
since  withal  man's  design  in  every  action  is  delight ; 
therefore  to  render  things  honest  also  practicable, 
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tbey  nms^  be  fiist  vepresatted  desirable,  whidi  caiw 
Bot  be»  but  bjr  prc^wsing  bonest)^  clothed  with  plea- 
sure ;  mid  since  it  presents  no  pleasure  to  the  sense, 
it  most  be  fetched  firom  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
reward:  for  questionless  duty  moves  not  so  mudi 
upon  oommand  as  promise.  Now  therefixre,  that 
which  proposes  the  greatest  and  most  suitable  rew 
wards  to  obedience,  and  the  greatest  terrors  and 
panashments  to  disobedience^  doubtless  is  the  most 
likely  to  enfcHcce  one,  and  prevent  the  other.  But  it 
is  rdigkn  that  does  this^  which  to  ha{qpiness  and 
miaexy  joins  eternity.  And  these,  supposing  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  which  philosc^hy  indeed  con- 
jectunsy  but  onfy  rehgion  proves,  or  (which  is  as 
good)  pemiades;  I  say  these  two  things,  eternal 
happiness  and  etemaL  misery,  meeting  with  a  per« 
snasian  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  are,  without  con- 
troveisy,  of  all  others,  the  first  the  most  desirable, 
and  the  latter  the  most  horrible  to  human  apfMrehoi- 
sion*  Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were 
not  aUe  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  cor«- 
Tvtft  nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  ad<* 
▼ant^^e,  no  duty  but  in  pleasure,  nor  any  law  but 
its  own  wiU.  Were  not  these  frequently  thundered 
into  the  understandings  of  men,  the  magistrate 
in^;ht  enact,  Mder,  and  prodaim;  proclamations 
mi^t  be  hung  upon  waHs  and  posts,  and  there  thqr 
might  hong,  seen  and  despised,  more  Uke  malefac« 
ton  than  laws :  but  when  reI%ion  binds  them  upon 
the  conscience,  conscience  wiU  either  persuade  or 
terrify  men  into  their  practice.  For  put  the  case,  a 
man  knew,  and  that  upon  sure  grounds,  that  he 
might  do  an  advantageous  murder  or  robbery,  and 
not  be  discovered;  wlmt  human  laws  could  hinder 
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hinit  which,  he  knows,  cannot  inflict  any  penalty, 
where  they  can  makejio  discovery?  But  religion  as- 
sures him,  that  no  sin,  though  concealed  from  hu« 
man  eyes,  can  either  escape  God's  sight  in  this  wcMcld, 
or  his  vengeance  in  the  other.  Put  the  case  also, 
that  men  looked  upon  death  without  fear,  in  which 
sense  it  is  nothing,  or  at  most  very  little ;  ceasing; 
.  while  it  is  endured,  and  probably  without  pain,  for 
it  seizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  benumbs  the  senses, 
and  where  there  is  no  sense,  there  can  be  no  pain : 
I  say,  if  while  a  man  is  acting  his  will  towards  sin, 
he  should  also  thus  act  his  reason  to  desfnse  death, 
where  would  be  the  terror  of  the  magistrate^  who 
can  neither  threaten  or  inflict  any  more?  Hence  an 
old  mialefactor  in  his  execution  at  the  gallows  made 
no  other  confession  but  this ;  that  he  had  very  jo* 
cundly  passed  over  his  life  in  such  courses ;  and  he 
that  would  not  for  fifty  years'  pleasure  endure  half 
an  hour's  pain,  deserved  to  die  a  worse  death  than 
himself.  Questionless  this  man  was  not  ignorant 
before,  that  there  were  such  things  as  laws,  assiises, 
and  gallows;  but  had  he  considered  and  believed 
the  terrors  of  another  world,  he  might  probably  have 
found  a  fairer  passage  out  of  this.  If  there  was  not 
a  minister  in  every  parish,  you  would  quickly  find 
cause  to  increase  the  number  of  constables :  and  if 
the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places  to  hear 
God's  law,  there  would  be  need  of  them  to  be  pri- 
sons for  the  breakers  of  the  laws  of  men.  Hence  it 
is  observable,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  not  one 
place  or  portion  together,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribes: 
but,  because  it  was  their  office  to  dispense  religion, 
they  were  diffused  over  all  the  tribes,  that  they 
might  be  continually  preaching  to  the  rest  their  duty 
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to  God ;  which  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  dispose 
them  to  obedience  to  man :  for  he  that  truly  fears 
God  cannot  despise  the  magistrate.  Yea,  so  near  is 
the  connection  between  the  civil  state  and  religious, 
that  heretofore,  if  you  look  upon  well  regulated,  ci- 
vilized heathen  nations,  you  will  find  the  govern- 
ment and  the  priesthood  united  in  the  same  person ; 
Anius  rex  idem  haminum,  Phcehique  saeerdos, 
Virg.  8.  i£n.  if  under  the  true  worship  of  Grod ; 
Melckisedech,  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  Hebrews  vii.  1.  And  afterwards 
Moses,  (whom  as  we  acknowledge  a  pious,  so  atheists 
themselves  will  confess  to  have  been  a  wise  prince,) 
he,  when  he  took  the  kingly  government  upon  him- 
sdf,  by  his  own  choice,  seconded  by  divine  institu- 
tion, vested  the  priesthood  in  his  brother  Aaron, 
both  whose  concernments  were  so  coupled,  that  if 
nature  had  not,  yet  their  religious,  nay,  their  dvil 
interests,  would  have  made  them  brothers.  And  it 
was  once  the  design  of  the  dmperor  of  Germany, 
Maximilian  the  first,  to  have  joined  the  popedom 
and  the  empire  together,  and  to  have  got  himself 
chosen  pope,  and  by  that  means  derived  the  papacy 
to  succeeding  emperors.  Had  he  effected  it,  doubt- 
less there  would  not  have  been  such  scuffles  between 
them  and  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  the  civil  interest  of 
the  state  would  not  have  been  undermined  by  an 
adverse  interest,  managed  by  the  specious  and  po- 
tent pretences  of  religion.  And  to  see,  even  amongst 
us,  how  these  two  are  united,  how  the  former  is  up- 
held by  the  latter :  the  magistrate  sometimes  cannot 
do  his  own  office  dexterously,  but  by  acting  the  mi- 
nister :  hence  it  is,  that  judges  of  assizes  find  it  ne- 
cessary in  their  chaiges  to  use  pathetical  discourses 
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of  cotlscieiice;  tad  if  it  were  not  for  th*  straQT  of 
ibifl^  they  wottkl  often  lose  the  best  e?idenoe  ia  the 
itorid  sigfiiaat  matefiKtors^  whidk  is  eonfessioD :  for 
no  iiMii  W€«kld  confess  a&d  be  haog^ed  kere^  but  to 
tf^oid  being  dasined  hereafter.  Thns  I  have  in 
general  shewn  the  utter  inahtlit j  of  tibe  magistrate 
to  attain  tho  taads  of  gOTemkneot^  without  the  aid  of 
rd^ion.  But  it  may  be  here  replied^  that  many 
OK  not  at  all  moved  with  arguments  drawn  from 
hence^  or  with  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  the 
sold  after  death ;  and  therefore  this  avaib  Iktle  to 
ppocure  obedioice^  and  consequently  to  advanoe 
gO¥emmf»t.  I  answer  by  concession:  that  this  is 
true  of  epicures^  atheists,  and  some  pretended  philoao* 
ph^rs^  who  have  stifled  the  notions  of  a  Deity  and  the 
swl's  immortality;  but  the  unprepossessed  on  ibe 
One  hand»  and  the  well-^disposed  on  the  other,  who 
b^h  together  make  much  the  major  part  ci  the 
worlds  are  very  apt  to  be  affected  with  a  due  fear  of 
these  things :  and  religion,  acconmiodafcmg  itself  to 
the  geaeralitjr,  though  not  to  every  particular  tem^ 
per,  saflkiently  secures  government;  inasmuch  as 
that  stands  or  falls  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
multitude.  And  whatsoever  conscience  makes  the 
genecality  obey,  to  that  pnaknce  will  make  the  rest 
conform.  Wherefore,  having  proved  the  dep^idence 
of  government  upon  religion,  I  shd  now  dnnon* 
strate^  that  the  safety  of  government  depends  upon 
the  truth  of  religion.  False  religion  is,  in  ita  nature^ 
the  greatest  bane  and  destruction  to  government  in 
the  wcnid.  The  reason  is,  because  whatsoever  is 
&lse,  is  also  weak.  JEfu  and  eerum  in  philosophy 
are  the  same :  and  so  much  as  any  rdigion  has  of 
falsity,  it  loses  of  strength  and  existence.    Falsity 
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gai]»  authority  only  frqm  ignorance,  and  therefore 
i9  m  danger  to  he  known ;  &r  from  being  &lae,  the 
next  inuned^ate  step  is  to  be  known  to  be  such. 
And  what  prejudice  this  would  be  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment, is  apparent,  if  men  should  be  awed  into 
obedience,  and  affrighted  from  sin  by  rewards  and 
pu^idunent^,  proposed  to  them  in  such  a  religion, 
wfapfih  afterwards  should  be  detected,  and  found  a 
mexe  fikitj  and  cheat ;  for  if  one  part  be  but  found 
to  be  false,  i%  will  make  the  whole  suspicious.  And 
men  will  then  not  only  cast  off  obedience  to  the 
dvil  magistrate,  but  they  will  do  it  with  disdain 
and  rag^,  that  they  have  been  deceived  so  long,  and 
brought  to  do  that  out  of  conscience,  which  was  im- 
posed upon  them  put  4pf  design :  for  though  men  are 
ofben  willingly  d^eceived,  yet  still  it  must  be  under 
an  opinicp  of  being  instructed ;  though  they  love 
the  deception,  yet  they  n^ortally  hate  it  under  that 
appearance :  therefore  it  is  no  ways  safe  for  a  magis- 
trate, who  is  to  build  his  dominion  upon  the  fears  of 
men,  to  build  those  fe^rs  upon  a  false  religion.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  absurdity  of  Jeroboam's 
calves  made  many  Israelites  tym  subjects  to  Reho- 
bo^m's  government,  that  they  might  be  proselytes  to 
his  rdigion.  Herein  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish 
reUffQu  appears,  that  it  urges  obedience  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  such  iibsurd  rewards,  as,  that  after  death  they 
should  have  palaces,  gprdens,  beautiful  women,  with 
all  the  luxury  tiiat  could  be :  as  if  those  things, 
that  were  the  occasions  and  incentives  of  sin  in  this 
world,  could  be  the  rewards  of  holiness  in  the  other : 
besides  many  other  inventions,  false  and  absdrd^ 
that  are  like  so  many  chinks  and  holes  to  discover 
the  rottenness  of  the  whole  fabric,  when  God  shall 
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be  pleased  to  give  light  to  discover  and  open  their 
reasons  to  discern  them.  But  you  will  say,  what 
government  more  sure  and  absolute  than  the  Turkish, 
and  yet  what  religion  more  false?  Therefore,  cer- 
tainly government  may  stand  sure  and  strong,  be 
the  religion  professed  never  so  absurd.  I  answer, 
that  it  may  do  so  indeed  by  accident,  through  the 
strange  peculiar  temper  and  gross  ignorance  of  a 
people ;  as  we  see  it  happens  in  the  Turks,  the  best 
part  of  whose  policy,  supposing  the  absurdity  of 
their  religion,  is  this,  that  they  prohibit  schools  of 
learning;  for  this  hinders  knowledge  and  disputes, 
which  such  a  religion  would  not  bear.  But  suppose 
we,  that  the  learning  of  these  western  nations  were 
as  great  there  as  here,  and  the  Alcoran  as  common 
to  them  as  the  Bible  to  us,  that  they  might  have 
free  recourse  to  search  and  examine  the  flaws  and 
follies  of  it ;  and  withal,  that  they  were  of  as  in- 
quisitive a  temper  as  we:  and  who  knows,  but  as 
there  are  vicissitudes  in  the  government,  so  there 
may  happen  the  same  also  in  the  temper  of  a  na- 
tion ?  If  this  should  come  to  pass,  where  would  be 
their  religion  ?  And  then  let  every  one  judge,  whe- 
ther the  arcana  imperii  and  religiams  would  not 
fall  together.  They  have  begun  to  totter  ahrea^ ; 
for  Mahomet  having  promised  to  come  and  visit  his 
followers,  and  translate  them  to  paradise  after  a 
thousand  years,  this  being  expired,  many  of  the 
Persians  began  to  doubt  and  smell  the  cheat,  till  the 
Mufti  or  chief  priest  told  them  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  figure,  and  assured  them,  that  upon 
more  diligent  survey  of  the  records,  he  found  it  two 
thousand  instead  of  one.  When  this  is  expired, 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  renew  the  fallacy.   I 
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say  therefore,  diat  though  this  government  continues 
firm  in  the  exercise  of  a  false  religion,  yet  this  is  by 
accident,  through  the  present  genius  of  the  people, 
which  may  change ; ,  but  this  does  not  prove,  but, 
that  the  nature  of  such  a  religion  (of  which  we^ 
only  now  speak)  tends  to  subvert  and  betray  the 
civil  power.  Hence  Machiavel  himself,  in  his  anU 
madversions  upon  Livy,  makes  it  appear,  that  the 
weakness  of  Italy,  which  was  once  so  strong,  waa 
caused  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  papacy^  in  de* 
praving  and. misusing  religion  to  that  purpose,  which 
he^  though  himself  a  papist,  says,  qould  not  have 
happened,  had  the  CShristian  religion  been  kept  in 
its  first  and  native  simplicity.  Thus  much  may 
suffice  for  the  clearing  of  the  first  proposition. 

The  inferences  from  hence  are  two. 

1«  If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  thisf 
shows  the  pestilential  design  of  those,  that  attempt 
to  disjoin  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  setting 
the  latter  whoUy  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former. 
But  it  is  dear  that  the  fanaticks  know  no  other 
step  to  the  magistracy,  but  through  the  ruin  of  the 
ministry.  Thare  is  a  great  analogy  between  the 
body  natural  and  politic ;  in  which  the  ecdesiastical 
or  jspiritual  part  justly  supplies  the  part  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  violent  separation  of  this  fi'om  the  other 
does  as  certainly  infer  death  and  dissolution,  as  the 
disjunction  of  the  body  and  the  soul  in  the  natural ; 
for  when  this  once  departs,  it  leaves  the  body  of  the 
commonwealth  a  carcass,  noisome,  and  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The  ministry  will  be 
one  day  found,  according  to  Christ's  word,  the  salt 
of  ike  earthy  the  only  thing  that  keeps  sodeties  of 
men  fi-om  stench  and  corruption.     These  two  inte^ 
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rests  are  of  that  nature,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  thej 
cannot  be  divided,  but  they  will  also  prove  opposite; 
and  not  resting  in  a  bare  diversity,  quickly  rise  into 
8  contrariety :  these  two  are  to  the  state,  what  the 
dements  of  fire  and  water  to  the  body,  which  united 
compose,  separated  destroy  it.  I  am  not  of  the  pa- 
pist's opinion,  who  would  make  the  spiritual  above 
the  dvil  state  in  power  as  well  as  dignity,  but  rather 
subject  it  to  the  civil ;  yet  thus  much  I  dare  affirm, 
that  the  civil,  which  is  superior,  is  upheld  and  kept 
HI  being  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  in£^or ;  as  it  is  in 
ft  building,  where  the  upper  part  is  supported  by  the 
lower ;  the  church  resembling  the  foundation,  which 
indeed  is  the  lowest  part,  but  the  most  considerable. 
The  magistracy  cannot  so  much  protect  the  ministry, 
but  the  ministers  may  do  more  in  serving  the  magis- 
trate. A  taste  of  which  truth  you  may  take  fix>m 
the  holy  war,  to  which  how  fast  and  eagerly  did 
men  go,  when  the  priest  persuaded  them,  that  who- 
soever died  in  that  expedition  was  a  martyr  ?  Those 
that  will  not  be  convinced  what  a  help  this  is  to  the 
taagistracy,  would  find  how  considerable  it  is,  if  they 
should  chance  to  clash ;  this  would  certainly  eat  out 
the  other.  For  the  magistrate  cannot  uige  obedi- 
ence upon  such  potent  grounds,  as  the  minister,  if  so 
disposed,  can  urge  disobedi^ice.  As  for  iBstaaoe, 
if  my  governor  should  command  me  to  do  a  thing, 
or  I  must  die,  or  forfeit  my  estate ;  and  the  minister 
steps  in,  and  teUs  me,  that  I  ofiend  God,  and  ruin 
my  soul,  if  I  obey  that  command,  it  is  easy  to  see  a 
greater  force  in  this  persuasion  from  the  advantage 
of  its  ground.  And  if  divines  once  begin  to  curse 
Meroz,  we  shall  see  that  Levi  can  use  the  sword 
as  well  as  Simeon ;  and  although  ministers  do  not 
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handle,  yet  they  can  empioj  it  This  shewB  th? 
imprudence,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  ciTil  magis* 
trate's  exasperating  those  that  can  fire  men's  con- 
sciences against  him,  and  arm  his  enemies  Mdth  relir 
gkm.  For  I  have  read  heretofore  ofsome,  that  having 
conceiTed  an  irrecondleaUe  hatred  of  the  dvil  magiSi- 
trate,  prevailed  with  men  so  far,  that  they  went  t^ 
ledst  him  even  out  of  conscience,  and  a  fidl  persuar 
sion  and  dread  npcfa  their  sinrits,  that,  not  to  do  it» 
*were  to  desert  God,  and  consequently  to  incur  dam- 
nation^  Now  when  men's  rage  is  both  heightened 
and  sanctified  hy  conscience,  tiie  war  will  he  fierce ; 
for  what  is  done  out  of  conscience,  is  done  with  the 
utmost  activity.  And  then  Gampanella's  speech  to 
the  kii^  of  Spain  wifl  he  found  true,  BeUgio  semh- 
per  vUit,  prwMertim  armata :  which  sentence  de- 
serves seriously  to  be  considered  by  all  governors, 
and  timely  to  be  understood,  lest  it  comes  to  be  felt. 
SL  If  the  safiety  of  government  is  founded  upon 
the  truth  of  religion,  then  this  shews  the  danger  of 
miy  thing  that  may  make  even  the  true  religion 
suspected  to  be  false.  To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought 
Alse,  is  all  one  in  nespect  of  men,  who  act  not  ao- 
cording  to  truths  but  apprehension.  Am  on  the  cogb- 
tmry,  a  fidse  rdiigion,  while  apprehended  true,  has 
Ae  IbsDe  and  efficacy  of  truth.  Now  there  is  nothing 
more  apt  to  induce  men  to  a  suspicion  of  any  reli- 
gioD,  than  frequent  iunovatton  and  change :  for  ejnc^ 
Ae  object  of  reHgion,  God,  the  subject  of  it,  the 
-soul  of  man,  and  the  business  of  it,  truths  is  always 
one  and  the  same;  variety  and  novdty  is  a  jusit 
presumption  of  &kity«  \  It  ar^es  sickness  and  dis- 
temper in  liie  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  bpdyf  when  a 

-  *8ttt  Sera,  on  Pro?,  adi.  2«. 
HS 
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\  man  is  continually  turning  and  tossing  from  one  side 
^to  the  other.  The  wise  Romans  ever  dreaded  the 
least  innovation  in  religion :  hence  we  find  the  advice 
t>f  Maecenas  to  Augustus  Caesar,  in  Dion  Ca^us,  in 
the  52d  book,  where  he  counsels  him  to  detest  and 
persecute  all  innovators  of  divine  worship,  not  only 
as  contemners  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  most  pernicious 
disturbers  of  the  state :  {or  when  men  venture  to 
make  changes  in  things  sacred,  it  ai^es  great  bold* 
ness  with  God,  and  this  naturally  imports  little  belief 
of  him :  which  if  the  people  once  perceive,  they 
will  take  their  creed  also,  not  from  the  magistrate's 
laws,  but  his  example.  Hence  in  England,  where 
religion  has  been  still  purifying,  and  hereupon  almost 
always  in  the  fire  and  the  furnace;  atheists  and 
-irreligious  persons  have  took  no  small  advantage 
from  our  changes.  For  in  king  Edward  the  sixth's 
time,  the  divine  worship  was  twice  altered  in  two 
new  liturgies.  In  the  first  of  queen  Mary^  the 
protestant  religion  was  persecuted  with  fire  and 
fagot,  by  law  and  public  counsel  of  the  same  per- 
sons, who  had  so  lately  established  it.  Upon  the 
coming  in  of  queen  Elizabeth,  religion  was  changed 
again,  and  within  a  few  days  the  public  council  of 
the  nation  made  it  death  for  a  priest  to  convert  any 
man  to  that  religion,  which  before  with  so  much 
eagerness  of  zeal  had  been  restored.  So  that  it  is  ob- 
served by  an  author,  that  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  there  were  four  changes  about  religion  made 
in  England,  and  that  by  the  public  council  and  au- 
thority of  the  realm,  which  were  more  than  were 
made  by  any  Christian  state  throughout  the  world, 
so  soon  one  after  another,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  before.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  enemies 
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of  God  take  occasion  to  blaspheme,  asd  call  our  re« 
ligion  statism.  And  now  adding  to  the  former, 
those  many  changes  that  have  happened  since,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  so  easily  daw  off  that  name : 
nor,  though  we  may  satisfy  our  own  consciences  in 
what  we  profess,  be  able  to  repel  and  dear  off  the 
olgections  of  the  rational  world  about  us,  which,  not 
being  interested  in  our  changes  as  we  are,  will  not 
judge  of  them  as  we  judge ;  but  debate  them  by  im- 
partial reason,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  the  church ;  against  which,  new  lights, 
sudden  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary  calls, 
win  be  but  weak  arguments  to  prove  any  thing  but 
the  madness  of  those  that  use  them,  and  that  the 
diurch  must  needs  wither,  being  blasted  with  such 
inspirations.  We  see  therefore  how  fatal  and  ridi- 
culous innovations  in  the  church  are:  and  indeed 
when  changes  are  so  frequent,  it  is  not  properly 
religion,  but  fiishion.  This,  I  think,  we  may  build 
upon  as  a  sure  ground,  that  where  there  is  continual 
diange,  there  is  great  shew  of  uncertainty ;  and  un- 
certainty in  religion  is  a  shrewd  motive,  if  not  to 
deny,  yet  to  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  doctrine.  I  proceed  now  to 
the  second,  rns.  That  the  next,  and  most  effectual  way 
to  destroy  religion,  is  to  embase  the  teachers  and  dis« 
pensers  of  it.    In  the  handling  of  this  I  shall  shew, 

1.  How  the  dispensers  of  religion,  the  ministerst 
of  the  word,  are  embased  or  rendered  vile. 

2«  How  the  embasing  or  vilifjdng  them  is  a  means 
to  destroy  rdigion. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  ministers  and  dispens- 
ers of  the  word  are  rendered  base  or  vile  two  ways : 

(1.)  By  divesting  them  of  all  temporal  privil^es 
H  4 
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and  advantaged,  as  incon^teiit  inth  thar  caOiiig. 
It  is  strange,  smce  the  priest^s  c^ce  h^nstofbre  was 
always  splendid,  and  almost  r^gal,  that  it  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  i»ece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low 
and  sordid.  80  that  the  use  of  tlie  word  ininisier  is 
brought  down  to  the  literal  irignificatioQ  of  it,  a^tftfr- 
^ant :  for  now  to  serw  and  to  minister,  a^'vile  and 
ministerial,  are  tenns  evpiivaknt.  But  in  the  Oki 
Testament  the  same  word  signifies  a  priest,  and  «. 
prince,  or  chief  ruler :  hence,  though  we  trans^te  it 
priest  of  On,  (Gen.  Xll  45.)  b;6A  priest  i^Midiim, 
(Exod.  iii«  1.)  and  as  it  is  with  the  people  so  Ufiik 
the  priest,  Isa.  xxiv  •  9L  Jutaius  and  Tremellius  raider 
all  these  places,  not  by  saeerdos,  priest,  but  hypne^ 
ses,  that  is,  a  prince,  or  at  least  a  dbdef  counsellor, 
or  nunistdr  <tf  state.  And  it  is  strange,  that  tiie 
name  should  be  the  same,  when  the  nature  of  tke 
thing  is  so  exceeding  different.  The  1^  also  m&f 
be  observed  in  other  languages,  that  the  mort  illus- 
trious titles  BTe  derived  from  things  satved,  and  be- 
longing to  the  worship  of  GoA.  ^.efioiniv^  was  the 
title  of  the  Christian  Otesars  correspondent  to  the 
Latin  Augustus,  and  it  ik  derived  ftom  t^  aame 
word  that  (rifidt<flfju>i,  tfultms,  ^es  saera^  or  siwr^fidum. 
And  it  Is  usual  in  <owr  longuiE^e  to  make  smsred  an 
epithet  to  mqjeMy ;  tJMsre  ivfts  a  certain  lioyalty  in 
things  sacred.  Hence  the  Apostle,  who,  I  tUnk,  wu 
no  enemy  to  the  simplicity  of  tfce  gospel,  spedcs  of  a 
royal  priestkood,  1  Pet.  iS.  '9*  which  shews  at  ka^ 
that  there  is  no  contradic^on  or  impiety  in  those 
terms.  In  old  time,  before  the  placing  tiiis  office 
only  in  the  line  <of  Aaron,  1^  head  of  the  family 
,  and  the  ftrst-bom  offered  sacrifice  for  the  reM ;  that 
is,  was  thdr  priefst.    And  we  know,  diat  snch  rule 
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and  digmty  belonged  at  fint  to  the  masters  of  fatni-' 
lies^  that  they  had^«#  vit^  et  ^i^ov^  jurisdiction  and 
power  of  life  and  death  in  their  own  fiunily ;  and 
from  hence  was  derived  the  banning  of  kingly 
government:  a  king  being  only  a  dvil  head,  or  mas^ 
ter  of  a  p(£tic  fiEumly,  the  whole  people ;  so  that  we 
see  the  same  was  the  foundation  of  the  royal  and 
sacordotal  dignity.    As  for  the  dignity  of  this  office 
amoKig  the  Jews,  it  is  so  pregnantly  set  forth  in  holy 
writ,  that  it  is  unquestionable.     Kings  and  priests 
are  akill  mentioned  together :  Lam.  ii.  6.  The  Ld^d 
kath  despised  m  the  indignation  of  his  anger  the 
king  and  the  priest.    Hos.  v.  2.  Hear^  O  priests^ 
and  gi»e  ear^  O  homse  ^tke  iing.  Deut.  xviL  IfL 
And  the  man  that  doth  presumptmoushf^  and  wHl 
not  hearken  mnto  the  priest  that  standeth  tikere  to 
minister  hefbre  the  Lord  thy  Godj  or  unto  the 
Jndge^  ei>en  that  man  shall  die.    Hence  Paul,  toge«> 
ther  with  a  Mow,  received  this  reprehension.  Acts 
xidii.  4.  Request  thou   God's  high-priest^    And 
Paul  in  die  next  verse  does  not  defend  himsd^  by 
pleading  on  extraDrdinory  motion  of  the  Spirit,  or 
tlmt  he  was  sent  to  reform  the  churdi,  and  might 
therefore  lawiuUy  vilify  the  priesthood  and  aH  sa* 
cred  orders ;  bat  in  the  5th  verse  he  makes  an  eit«- 
oise,  and  that  from  ignorance,  die  only  thing  that 
conkL  take  away  (he  Ibult ;  namely^  that  he  ime$^ 
not  that  he  was  the  higk-priest,  and  subjoins  a  tea^- 
son  which  foither  advances  the  truth  here  ddended : 
^  it  is  tmMen^  I%ou  shuU  not  'Speak  evU  ^  the 
ruler  of  thy  people^    l\s  hxAy  wiit  we  might  add 
the  testimony  <of  Josephtts,  of  next  a»tbority  to  it 
in  things  concemmg  the  Jews,  who  in  sundry  pkces 
of  ys  hist(»7  sets  forth  the  dignity  of  the  priests; 
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and  in  his  second  book  against  Apion  the  gramma* 
rian  has  these  words,  %Airw»  rw  ofuifHafiifrevfMjbicnf  itKet* 
trreu  oi  iefti^  eratxfiw^f  the  priests  were  constituted 
judges  of  all  doubtftd  causes.     Hence  Justin  also  in 
his  S6th  book  has  this ;  Semper  apud  Jutkeas  mos 
JmU  ut  eo9dem  reges  et  sacerdotes  haberent:  though 
this  is  false,  that  they  were  always  so,  yet  it  argues, 
that  they  were  so  frequently,  and  that  the  distance 
betweoi  them  was  not  great.    To  the  Jews  we  may 
join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters  of  learning  and 
philosophy.     Synesius   in   his   57th  epist.  having 
shewn  the  general  practice  of  antiquity,  o  vakcu  xf^ 
M^  j^ycyiirc  rovf  airovf  Upiof  re  kcu  xptra^y  gives  an  in* 
stance  in  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  for  many 
ages  vvo  rw  Ufiwf  IfiaaiXeuO^vafj  had  no  other  kings 
but  priests.    Next,  we  may  take  a  view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans :  Numa  Pompilius,  that  civilized 
the  fierce  Romans,  is  reported  in  the  first  book  of 
Livy  sometimes    to   have   performed  the  priest's 
office  himself.    Turn  S€u:erdatihus  creandis  animum 
(uffecUf  quanqtlam  ipse  plurima  Mcra  obibat;  but 
when  he  made  priests,  he  gave  them  a  digmty  al- 
most the  same  with  himself.    And  this  honour  con- 
tinued together  with  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
that  nation :  for  the  success  of  the  Romans  did  not 
extirpate  their  religion;  the  college  of  the  priests 
being  in  many  things  exempted  even  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  afterwards  the  supreme  power* 
Hence  Juvenal  in  his  2d  Sat.  mentions  the  priesthood 
of  Mars,  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  places  in 
Rome.    And  JuL  Caesar,  who  was  chosen  priest  in 
his  private  condition,  thought  it  not  below  him  to 
continue  the  same  office  when  he  was  created  a}>solute 
governor  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  perpetual 
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dictator.  Add  to  these  the  pnurtice  of  the  Gauls 
mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his  6th  book  d^  JBello  CM^ 
lieo,  where  he  sajrs  of  the  Dniidsy  who  were  their 
priests,  that  they  did  judge  de  cmnibusfere  cantro^ 
versiU  publieU  privatisque.  See  also  Homer  in  the 
1st  book  of  his  Iliad  representing  Chryses  priest  of 
ApoUo,  with  his  golden  sceptre,  as  well  as  his  golden 
censer.  But  why  have  I  produced  all  these  examples 
of  the  heathens  ?  Is  it  to  make  these  a  ground  of 
our  imitation?  No,  but  to  shew  that  the  giving 
honour  to  the  priesthood  was  a  custom  universal 
amongst  all  civilized  nations.  And  whatsoever  is 
universal  is  also  natural,  as  not  being  founded  upon 
compact,  or  the  particular  humours  of  men,  but 
flowing  from  the  native  results  of  reason :  and  that 
which  is  natural  neither  does  nor  can  oppose  reli* 
gion.  But  you  will  say,  this  concerns  not  us,  who 
have  an  express  rule  and  word  revealed.  Christ  was 
himself  poor  and  despised,  and  withal  has  instituted 
such  a  ministry.  To  the  first  part  of  thb  plea  I 
answer,  that  Christ  came  to  suffer,  yet  the  sufferings 
and  miseries  of  Christ  do  not  oblige  all  Christians  to 
undertake  the  like.  For  the  second,  that  the  nii<- 
nistry  of  Christ  was  low  and  despised  by  his  institu« 
tion,  I  utterly  deny.  It  was  so,  indeed,  by  the  ma* 
lice  and  persecution  of  the  heathen  princes;  but 
what  does  this  ai^e  or  infer  for  a  low,  dejected 
mimstxy  in  a  flourishing  state,  which  professes  to 
encourage  Christianity  ?  But  to  dash  this  cavil,  read 
but  the  practice  of  Christian  emperors  and  kings 
all  along,  down  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  in 
what  respect,  what  honour  and  splendor  they  treated 
the  ministers;  and  then  let  our  adversaries  pro- 
duce their  puny,  pitiful  arguments  for  the  contrary. 
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agfdnst  the  general,  dear,  undoubted  vogue  and 
current  of  all  antiquity.  As  for  two  m  three  little 
countries  about  us,  the  learned  and  impartial  will 
not  value  their  practice;  in  one  of  which  places  the 
minister  has  been  seen,\jfor  mere  wimt,  to  mead 
shdes  on  the  Saturday,  and  been  heard  to  preach  on 

'  the  Sunday.  \In  the  other  place,  stating  the  several 
orders  of  the  citizens,  they  place  their  ministers 
after  their  apothecaries ;  that  is,  the  phyaidan  erf*  the 
soul  after  the  drugster  of  the  body :  a  fit  practice  for 
those,  who,  if  they  were  to  rank  things  as  wdl  as 
persons,  would  place  their  religicm  a&er  their  trade. 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  way  of  de* 
basing  the  ministers  and  ministry. 

(2.)  The  second  way  is  by  admitting  ignorant, 
sordid,  illiterate  persons  to  this  function.     This  is 

\to  give  the  royal  stamp  to  n  piece  of  lead.  \  I  con- 
fess, God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  (Gleaming; 
but  oertainly  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his 
ignorance  and  ill  bdiaviour.  It  is  a  sad  things 
when  all  other  employments  shall  empty  tliemselves 
into  the  ministry :  when  m^  riiaU  rqpair  to  it,  not 
Sot  preferment,  but  refiige;  like  male&ctors  flying 
to  the  altar,  only  to  save  their  lives ;  \0r  like  these 
of  ElTs  race,  (1  Sam.  ii.  96.)  that  Should  come 
crouching,  and  seek  to  be  put  into  the  priest's  office 
that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  Hei:etQfi>re 
there  was  required  ^lendor  <£  paraitage  to  lecom- 
mend  any  one  to  the  priesthood,  as  Josephus  wit- 
nesses in  a  tieatise  which  he  wrote  of  his  own  life ; 
where  he  says,  to  hare  right  to  deal  in  things  sa- 
cred, was,  amoi^st  them,  accounted  an  argument  of  a 
noble  and  illustrious  descent.  God  would  Bot  ac- 
cept the  offals  of  other  profiessions.    Doubtless  m«ry 
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re|ecled  Christ  npaa  this  thou^t,  that  he  was  the 
carpenter's  soii»  who  would  have  enibTaced  him»  had 
they  known  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  David.    The 
porefening  undeserving  persons  to  this  great  service 
was  eminently  Jeroboam's  sm,  and  how  Jeroboam's 
practice  and  offence  has  been  continued  amongst  us 
in  another  guise,  is  not  unknown :  for  has  not  learn- 
ing unqualified  men  for  approbation  to  the  ministry? 
have  not  ports  and  abilities  been  reputed  enemies 
to  grace,  and  qualities  no  wajrs  ministerial?  while 
friends,  faction,  well-meaning,  and  little  understands* 
ing  have  been  accomplishments  beyond  study  and 
the  university ;  and  to  hihAfy  a  story  of  conversion, 
beyond  pertinent  answers  and  dear  resolutions  to 
the  hardest  and  most  concerning  questions.    So  that 
matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if  a  man 
amongst  his  sons  had  any  blind,  or  disfigured*  he 
laid  him  aside  fiir  the  ministry;  and  such  an  one 
was  presently  approved,  as  having  a  mortified  coun^ 
tenance.     In  short,  it  was  a  fiery  furnace,  which 
often  i4>prov6d  dross,  and  rejected  gold.   But  thanks 
be  to  God,  those  spirituml  wickednesses  are  now 
disdiarged  from  lAeir  h^  places.    Hence  it  was, 
4hat  many  rushed  into  the  ministiy,  as  being  the 
onfy  calling  that  they  could  profess  without  saving 
an  apprenticeship.    Hence  also  we  had  those  that 
<M>uld  preach  sermons,  but  not  defend  them.    The 
reason  of  which  is  dear,  because  the  works  and 
writings  of  learned  men  might  be  borrowed,  but  not 
the  alnlities.     Had  indeed  the  old  Levitical  hierar- 
dby  still  continued,  in  which  it  was  part  of  the  mi- 
nisterial office  to  flay  the  sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the 
vessels,  to  scour  the  flesh-forks,  to  sweep  the  tem^e, 
and  carry  the  filth  and  rubbish  to  the  brook  Kidron, 
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no  persons  living  had  been  fitter  for  the  ministiy^ 
and  to  serve  in  this  nature  at  the  altar.    But  since 
it  is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind ;  as  to  inform  men's 
judgments,  and  move  their  affections,  to  resolve  dif- 
ficult places  of  soipture,  to  decide  and  clear  off  con- 
troversies ;  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a  butchor,  scar 
Tenger,  or  any  other  such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify 
or  prepare  men  for  this  work.     But  as  unfit  as  they 
were,  yet  to  clear  a  way  for  such  into  the  ministry, 
we  have  had  almost  all  sermons  foil  of  gibes  and 
iscoffs  at  human  learning.     Away  with  vain  philo- 
^cphy,  with  the  cUsputer  of  this  worlds  and  Ike  en- 
tidng  wards  of  man's  wisdom,  and  set  up  iheJboU 
ishness  of  preaching,  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel: 
thus  divinity  has  been  brought  in  upon  the  ruins  of 
humanity;  by  forcing  the  words  of  the  scripture 
from  the  sense,  and  then  haling  them  to  the  worst 
of  drudgeries,  to  set  2lJus  divinum  upon  ignorance 
^nd  imperfection,  and  recommend  natural  weakness 
for  supernatural  grace*    Hereupon  the  ignorant  have 
took  heart  to  venture  upon  this  great  calling,  and 
instead  of  cutting  their  way  to  it,  according  to  the 
usual  course,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues, 
the  study  of  philosophy,  school  divinity,  the  fathers 
and  coimcils,  they  have  taken  another  and  a  shorter 
cut;  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatise  or  two  upon 
the  Heart,  the  bruised  Reed,  the  Crumbs  of  Qm^ 
Jbrt,  Woliefaius  in  English,  and  some  other  little  au- 
thors, the  usual  furniture  of  old  women's  closets, 
they  have  set  forth  as  accomplished  divines,  and 
forthwith  they  present  themselves  to  the  service; 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  Jeroboams  as  veil- 
ing to  consecrate  and  receive  them,  as  they  to  o^r 
themselves*    And  this  has  been  one  of  the  moat 
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fatal  and  almost  irrecoverable  Mows  that  has  been 
given  to  the  ministiy. 

And  this  may  suffice  concerning  the  second  way 
of  embasing  God's  ministers  r  namely,  by  intrusting 
the  ministry  with  raw,  unlearned,  ill-bred  persons ; 
so  that  what  Solomon  speaks  of  a  proverb  in  the 
mouth  of  a  fool,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  minis- 
tiy  vested  in  them,  that  it  is  like  a  pearl  in  a  Mnn^s 
snout. 

2.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  in 
the  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  which  is,  to  shew 
how  the  embasing  of  the  ministers  tends  to  the  de* 
struction  of  religion. 

This*  it  does  two  ways. 

(1.)  Because  it  brings  them  under  exceeding  scora 
and  contempt;  and  then,  let  none  think  religion 
itself  secure :  for  the  vulgar  have  not  such  logical 
heads,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  such  subtile  concep- 
tions as  to  separate  the  man  from  the  minister,  or  to 
consider  tihte  same  person  under  a  double  capacity, 
and  so  honour  him  as  a  divine,  while  they  despise 
him  as  poor.  But  suppose  they  could,  yet  actions 
cannot  distinguish,  as  conceptions  do ;  and  therefore 
every  act  of  contempt  strikes  at  both,  and  unavoid- 
ably wounds  the  ministry  through  the  sides  of  the 
minister.  And  we  must  know,  that  the  least  de- 
gree of  contempt  weakens  religion,  because  it  is  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  nature  of  it ;  religion^pro- 
perly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things 
sacred.  Now  that  which  in  any  measure  weakens 
religicm,  will  at  length  destroy  it :  for  the  weaken- 
ing of  a  thing  is  only  a  partial  destruction  of  it. 
Poverty  and  meanness  of  condition  expose  the  wisest 
to  scoruy  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place  their  es- 
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teem  rather  upon  tbings  great  than  good ;  and  the 
poet  observes,  that  this  infeluc  pimpertas  has  no- 
thing in  it  iQ<«e  ixntdarable  thao  this,  that  it  ren- 
ders aaent  ridiculous.  And  then,  how  easy  and  na- 
tural it  is  fiw  contempt  to  pass  from  the  pers^m  to 
the  office,  from  him  that  speaks,  to  the  thing  that 
he  s^aks  of,  experi^ice  proves:  counsel  being  sdldom 
valued  so  much  ics  the  trutli  of  the  thing,  as  the 
credit  of  him  that  gives  it.  Observe  an  excellent 
passage  to  this  piurpose  in  £ccles»  ix.  14, 15.  We 
have  an  account  of  a  little  city,  wi1&  few  men  in  it, 
besieged  by  a  great  and  potent  king,  and  in  the  15th 
verse,  we  read,  that  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdim^  delivered  the  dty. 
A  worthy  service  indeed,  and  certainly  we  may  ex- 
pect that  some  hoiiourable  recompence  should  fol- 
bw  it;  a  deliverer  of  bis  country,  and  that  in  such 
distress,  could  not  but  be  advanced :  but  we  find  a 
contrary  event  in  the  next  words  of  the  same  verse, 
yet  none  remembered  tfmt  same  poor  mm^.  Why, 
what  should  be  the  reason?  Was  he  not  a  man  of 
parts  and  wisdom?  and  is  not  wisdom  honourable? 
Yes,  but  he  was  poor.  But  was  he  not  also  success- 
fill,  as  well  as  wise  ?  True ;  but  still  he  was  poor : 
and  xmce  grant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep  off  that 
unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse,  the  poor 
mmCs  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard.  We  may  believe  it  upon  Sdomon's  word, 
who  was  rich  as  weU  as  wise,  and  therefore  knew 
the  force  of  both :  and  probably,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  riches,  the  queen  of  Sheba  would  never  have 
come  so  £ar  only  to  have  heard  his  wisjdom.  Observe 
her  behaviour  when  she  came:  though  upon  the 
hearing  of  Sqlomon's  wisdom,  and  the  resolution  of 
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la^  haSicA  ^^slicAis,  ^^  etj^ressftd  a  juat  actoir^tion; 
yfSt  whto  Solomon  afterwards  djyeWed  her  his  palace, 
his  jbreasyrea,  i£nd  the  temple  whiph  he  had  built, 
I  £aQgB,^«  5.iit  id  aaid»  there Mds. no  more  spirit  in 
ker.  What  i^as  the  cauae  of  thi^?  Ceirtainly,  th? 
jmigiijfiGettGcf,  Jthe  pomp  aiid  sidendor  of  such  a 
jstmcture:  it  atmcjc:  her  into  ai^  ec^ta^y  bejrond  his 
wise  answers,  ^e  esteemied  this  as  much  above 
hit  wisdom,  as  astomshment  is  beyond  bare  admira- 
tioa:  she  admired  his  wisdotn,  but  she  ado)red  his 
magnificence.  So  apt.  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise 
persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the  superficies,  or  dr- 
amittance  of  things,  and  4alue  or  undenrahie  spir. 
rituals,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  external 
si^iearance.  When  drcumstances  fail,  the  substance 
addom  long  survives:  dothes  are  no  part  of  the 
bodj ;  yet  take  away  clothes,  and  the  body  will  die. 
Livy  observes  of  Romulus,  that  being  to  give  l9Wi 
to  his  new  Rofnans,  he  found  no  better  way  to  pro* 
cure  an  esteem  and  reveijence  to  them,  than  by  first 
Ifrocnring  it  to  hinBself  ^by  splendor  of  habit  and  re- 
tinue, and  other  signs  of  royalty.  And  the  wi$e 
Numa,  his  successor,  took  the  same  course  to  .enforce 
his  religioiis.laws,  ntoiely,  by  givii^  the  same  pomp 
to'the  prkst,  «^ho  was  to  dispense  them.  Saeerdo^ 
tern  creavit,  insignique  eUm  veste,  et  curuli  regia 
^dla  adamamt.  That  is,  he  adorned  hijji  with  a 
ridi  robe,  and  a  royal  .6hair  of  state.  And  ill  our 
jndicatares,  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  scarlet,  the 
attendance,  and  the  lordship,  which  would  be  to 
make  justice  naked  as  well  as  blind,  and  the  law 
would  lose  much  of  its  terror,  and  consequently  of 
its  authority.  Let  the  minister  be  abject  aqd  low, 
his  interest  inconsiderable,  the  word  will  suffer  for 
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his  sake:  the  message  will  still  find  reception  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  messenger.  Imagine 
an  ambassador  presenting  himself  in.  a  poor  frieze 
jerkin  and  tattered  dothes,  certainly  he  would  have 
but  small  audience,  his  embassy  would  speed  rather 
according  to  the  weakness  of  him  that  brought,  than 
the  majesty  of  him  that  sent  it.  It  will  fare  alike  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  the  people  will  give  them 
audience  according  to  theur  presence.  A  notable 
example  of  which  we  have  in  the  behaviour  of  scmie 
to  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Hoiice  in  the  Jewish 
church  it  was  cautiously  provided  in  the  law,  that 
none  that  was  blind  or  lame,  or  had  any  remarkaUe 
defect  in  his  body,  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office; 
because  these  things  naturally  make  a  person  con- 
temned, and  this  presently  reflects  upon  the  fiinc- 
tion.  This  therefore  is  the  first  way  by  which  the 
low  despised  condition  of  the  ministers  t^ids  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ministry  and  religion;  namely, 
because  it  subjects  their  persons  to  scorn,  and  con- 
sequently their  calling;  and  it  is  not  imjigifiAMe 
that  men  will  be  brought  to  obey  what  they  cannot 
esteem. 

(2.)  The  second  way  by  which  it  tends  to  the 
ruin  of  the  ministry  is,  because  it  discourages  men 
of  fit  parts  and  abilities  firom  undertaking  it  And 
certain  it  is,  that  as  the  calling  dignifies  the  man, 
so  the  man  much  more  advances  his  calling  :/as  a 
garment,  though  it  warms  the  body,  has  a  return 
with  an  advantage,  being  much  more  warmed  by  it. 
And  how  often  a  good  cause  may  miscarry  without 
a  wise  manager,  and  the  faith  for  want  of  a  de- 
fender, is,  or  at  least  may  be  known.  It  is  not  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  but  the  skill  of  the  disputant. 
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that  keeps  off  a  baffle ;  not  the  justness  of  a  cause^ 
but  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  that  must  win  the  field: 
when  a  learned  Paul  was  converted,  and  undertook 
the  ministry,  it  stopped  the  mouths  of  those  that  said. 
None  but  poor  weak  fishermen  preached  Christian- 
ity ;  and  so  his  learning  silenced  the  scandal,  as  well 
as  strengthened  the  church.  Religion,  placed  in  a 
soul  of  exquisite  knowledge  and  abilities,  as  in  a 
castle,  finds  not  only  habitation,  but  defence.  And 
whet  a  learned  foreign  *  divine  said  of  the  English 
pveaching,.may  be  said  of  all/  P/n^  est  in  artifice 
quam  in  arte.  )  So  much  of  moment  is  there  in  the 
professors  of  any  thing,  to  depress  or  raise  the  pro- 
fession. MThat  is  it  that  kept  the  church  of  Rome 
strong,  athletic,  and  flourishing  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, but  the  happy  succession  of  the  choicest  wits 
engaged  to  her  service  by  suitable  preferments? 
And  what  strength,  do  we  think,  would  that  give 
to  the  true  religion,  that  is  able  thus  to  establish  a 
fidse?  Religion  in  a  great  measure  stands  or  falls 
according  to  the  abilities  of  those  that  assert  it. 
And  if,  as  some  observe,  men's  desires  are  usually  as 
large  as  their  abilities,  what  course  have  we  took  to 
a&ure  the  former,  that  we  might  engage  the  latter 
to  our  assistance?  But  we  have  took  all  ways  to 
affiright  and  discourage  scholars  from  looking  to- 
wards this  sacred  calling :  for  will  men  lay  out  their 
Wit  and  judgment  upon  that  employment,  for  the 
undertaking  of  which  both  will  be  questioned? 
Would  men,  not  long  since,  have  spent  toilsome 
days  and  watchfiil  nights,  in  the  laborious  quest  of 
knowledge  preparative  to  this  work,  at  length  to 
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oome  and  danofe  atteaddnoe  tok  approbatkm,  liptalt 
junto  of  petty  tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  pr^udioe^ 
who  denied  fitness  from  learning,  and  graoe  from 
morality  ?  Will  a  man  exhaust  his  livdihood  upcm 
Ixxiks,  and  Ids  health,  the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon 
feltndy,  tb  be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village^ 
where  he  shaU  have  his  due  precarioudy,  and  en- 
Jkreat  for  his  own ;  and  when  he  has  it»  lire  poaaAj 
and  contemptibly  upon  it,  while  the  same  or  loa 
labour,  bestowed  upon  any  other  cailii^,  wouUL 
faring  not  only  comfort  biit  splendor,  not  creij 
maintenance  but  abundance?  It  is,  I  confess,  the 
4uty  of  ministers  to  endure  this  condition;  but  nei- 
ther rdigion  nor  reason  does  oblige  either  theiB  to 
approve,  or  others  to  choose  it.  Doubtless^  pareBts 
will  not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a.  child,  and 
the  expense  of  education,  upon  a  profession,  the  la- 
hour  of  which  is  increased,  and  the  rewards  of 
whicb  are  vanished:  to  condemn  promising,  liirely 
parts  to  contempt  and  penury  in  a  despised  callizig; 
what  is  it  else  bui^  the  casting  of  a  Moses  into  the 
mud^pr  offering  a  son  upon  the  altar;  and  instead 
of  a  priest,  to  make  him  alsacrifice?  Neither  let  any 
here  reflj^  that  it  becomes  not  a  ministerial  spirit 
to  nndertake  such  a  calling  for  reward;  foft  thej 
must  know,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  undertake  it  fixr  a 
reward,  and  not  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it  wikli- 
out  one.  It  is  one  thing  to  perform  good  works 
only  that  we  may  receive  the  recompence  of  them 
in  heaven,  and  another  thing  not  to  be  willing  to 
follow  Christ  and  forsake  the  world,  if  there  were 
mo  such  recompence.  But  besides,  suppose  it  were 
the  duty  of  scholars  to  choose  this  caning  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  discouragements ;  yet  a  prudent  go* 
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▼emor,  who  knows  it  to  be  his  imdxm  as  weK  q» 
Ids  duly,  to  take  the  best  course  to  advance  religion, 
will  not  consider  men's  dutf,  but  thdr  practice;  not 
what  they  ought  to  do^  but  what  they  use  to  do : 
and  therefore  draw  over  the  best  qualified  to  his  ser- 
vice, by  such  ways  as  are  most  npt  to  persuade  and 
indiMce  men*  Solomon  bmlt  his  temple\wiih  the 
taBest  cedars  ^^  and  surdy,  whai  God  refused  the 
defective  and  ^e  maimed  &r  socrifioe,  we  cannot 
Uniik  that  he  requires  theni  for  the  priesthood. 
When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  ia  excellent  in 
the  worlds  forsake  the  drardi^  we  may  easily  foretell 
ite  ruin,  withdut  the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  when 
ignorance  succeeds  in  the  place  of  leamir^,  weak- 
ness in  the  room  of  jutj^poaent,  we  may  be  sure 
hoesy  and  confosion  wiU  quickly  coaoe  in  the  ro<Hn 
of  religion :  for  undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  ef- 
fectuid  to  betray  the  truth,  ^u  to  procure  it  a  weak 
defender.\ 

Well  now,  instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses 
firain  the  pmnt  that  has  been  ddiveve^  let  m  nmke 
a  brief  recapttolaftion  of  the  whole.  Government* 
we  see,  dqiends  upoti  religion,  and  reKgian  upon  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  aie  to  dispense  and 
assert  it.  For  die  fiirther  evidence  of  which  truths^ 
we  need  not  travel  beyond  our  own  borders ;  but 
leave  it  to  every  one  impartially  to  judge,  whether 
from  the  very  firs£  day  that  our  religion  was  un- 
settled, and  church  government  flung  out  of  doors, 
the  civil  government  has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon 
a  sure  -foundation.  We  have  been  changing  even 
to  a  proverb.  The  indignation  of  heaven  has  been 
rolling  and  turning  us  from  one  fwm  to  another, 
till  at  length  such  a  giddiness  seized  upon  govem- 
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ment,  that  it  fell  into  the  very  dregs  of  secta^ 
rieS)  who  threatened  an  equal  ruin  both  to  minister 
and  magistrate ;  and  how  the  state  has  sympathized 
with  the  church  is  apparent.  For  have  not  our 
princes  as  well  as  our  priests  been  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people?  Have  not  cobblers,  draymen,  mechanics, 
governed,  as  well  as  preached  ?  Nay,  have  not  th^ 
by  preaching  come  to  govern?  Was  ever  that  of  Sot- 
lomon  more  verified,  that  servants  have  rid,  while 
princes  and  nobles  have  gone  onjhotf  But  God 
has  been  pleased  by  a  miracle  of  mercy  to  dissipate 
this  confusion  and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  open- 
ings, some  dawnings  of  liberty  and  settlement.  But 
now,  let  not  those  who  are  to  rebuild  our  Jerusalem 
think  that  the  temple  must  be  built  last:  for  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  God,  and  religion,  as  whether 
men  believe  it  or  no,  they  will  one  day  find  and 
feel,  assuredly  he  will  stop  our  liberty,  till  we  restore 
him  his  worship.  Besides,  it  is  a  senseless. thing  in 
reason,  to  think  that  one  of  these  interests  can  stand 
without  the  other,  when  in  the  veiy  order  of  natu- 
ral causes,  government  is  preserved  by  religion.  But 
to  return  to  Jeroboam  with  whom  we  first  began. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  government  in  de^ 
stroying,  though  doubtless  he  coloured  it  with  the 
name  of  reforming  God*s  worship;  but  see  the  issue. 
Consider  him  cursed  by  God,  maintaining  his  usurped 
title  by  continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings 
of  Judah :  smote  in  his  posterity,  which  was  made 
like  the  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  low  and 
vile  as  those  priests  whom  he  had  employed :  consi- 
der him  branded,  and  made  odious  to  all  after-ages : 
and  now,  when  his  kingdom  and  glory  was  at  an 
end,  and  he  and  his  posterity  rotting  under  ground, 
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and  his  name  stinking  above  it,  judge  what  a  wor- 
thy prize  he  made  in  getting  of  a  kingdom,  by  de- 
stroying the  church.  Wherefore  the  sum  of  all  is 
this ;  to  advise  and  desire  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cem^  to  consider  Jeroboam^s  punishment,  and  then 
they  will  have  little  heart  to  Jeroboam's  sin« 
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PREACHED  AT  LAMfiETH  CMAPEL 

ON  ThJe  25th  OF  NOVEMBER,  1666. 

U|)on  tlie  Consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God 

DR,  JOHN  DOLBEN, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 


TO  THE  BIOUT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD 

JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OP  ROCHESTER, 

DEAN  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WESTMINSTER^ 
AND  CLERK  OF  THE  CLOSET  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

My  Lord, 

X  HOUGH  the  interposal  of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury'*s  omn- 
mand  for  the  publication  of  this  mean  discourse,  may  seem 
so  far  to  determine,  as  even  to  take  away  my  choice;  yet  I 
must  own  it  to  the  world,  that  it  is  solely  and  entirely  my 
own  inclination,  seconded  by  my  obligations  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that  makes  this,  that  was  so  lately  an  humble  attend- 
ant upon  your  Lordship^s  consecration,  now  ambitious  to 
consecrate  itself  with  your  Lordship^s  name.  It  was  my  ho- 
nour to  have  lived  in  the  same  college  with  your  Lordship, 
and  now  to  belong  to  the  same  cathedral,  where  at  present 
you  credit  the  church  as  much  by  your  government,  as  you 
did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit.  Your  Lordship  even 
then  grew  up  into  a  constant  superiority  above  others ;  and 
all  your  after-greatness  seems  but  a  paraphrase  upon  those 
promiinng  beginnings :  for  whatsoever  you  are,  or  shall  be. 
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has  been  but  an  easy  prognostic  from  what  you  were.     It 
18  your  Lordship^s  imhi^piness  to  be  cast  upon  an  age  in 
wbkh  the  church  is  in  its  wane ;  and  if  you  do  not  those 
^(urious  things  that  our  English  prelates  did  two  or  three 
hundred  years  since,  it  is  not  because  your  Lordship  is  at  all 
less  than  they,  but  because  the  times  are  worse.     Witness 
those  magnificent  buildings  in  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  be- 
gun and  carried  on  by  your  Lordship;  when  l^  your  place 
yoa  goremeci^  and  by  your  wisdom  increased  the  treasure 
cxf  that  colkgie:'  and,  which  must  eternally  set  jour  fiunie 
aboTe  the  reach  of  envy  and  detraction,  diese  gceat  struc- 
tures you  attempted  at  a  time  when  you  returned  poor  and 
bare,  to  a  college  as  bare,  after  a  long  persecution,  and  be- 
fore you  had  laid  so  much  as  one  stone  in  the  repairs  of 
your  own  fortunes :  by  which  incomparably  high  and  gene- 
rous undertakhig,  you  have  ^ewn  the  world  how  fit  a^  person 
yoa  were  to  build  u[km  Wlilseyls  ftiktidittion:  a  pedate- 
wkose  grieat  deagqs  you  imititte,aiid  Whqse  kpit|d  you  equiiil*. 
Briefly,  that  Christ  Church  stands  so  higb  above  ground, 
and  that  the  church  of  Westminster  lies  not  flat  upon  it,  is 
your  Lordship^s  commendation.    And  therefore  your  Lord- 
ship is  not  behindhand  with  the  church,  paying  it  as  much 
credit  and  support,  as  you  receive  from  it ;  for  you  owe 
your  promotion  to  your  merit,  and,  I  am  sure,  your  merk 
to  yourself.    All  men  court  you,  not  so  much  because  a 
great  persiHi,  as  a  public  good.    For,  as  a  friend,  there  ia 
ncxie  so  hearty,  so  noUy  warm  and  active  to  make  good  all 
the  offices  of  that  endearing  relation ;   as  a  patron^  none 
more  able   to  oblige  and  reward  your  dependents,  and, 
which  is  the  crowning  ornament  of  power,  none  more  wilt- 
ing.   And  lastly,  as  a  diocesan,  you  are  like  even  to  outdo 
yourself  in  all  other  capacities  ^  and,  in  a  word,  to  exemplify 
and  reaMsre  every  word  of  the  fcJlowing  discourse :  which  is 
hete  most  bmdbly  dnd  gratefully  presented  to  your  Lo«dU 

Your  Lordship^s 
Ffom  St.  James's,  most  obliged  servant,^ 

^**^3>i666.  ROBERT  SOUTH. 


Titus  ii.  16, 

These  things  speak  and  exhort^  and  rebtike  rcith  aB  au- 
thority.   Let  no  man  despise  thee. 

It  may  possibly  be  expected,  that  the  very  taking 
of  my  text  out  of  this  epistle  to  Titus,  may  engage 
me  in  a  discourse  about  the  nature,  original,  and  di- 
vine right  of  episcopacy ;  and  if  it  should,  it  were  no 
more  than  what  some  of  the  greatest  and  the  learn- 
edest  persons  in  the  world  (when  men  served  truth 
instead  of  design)  ha4  done  before :  for  I  must  pro- 
fess, that  I  cannot  lode  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbi- 
shoped  yet,  but  that  he  still  e^bits  to  us  all  the 
essentials  of  that  jurisdiction,  which  to  this  day  is 
claimed  for  episcopal.  We  are  told  in  the  fiftii  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  that  he  was  left  in  Crete  to  set 
things  in  order,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city; 
which  text  one  would  think  were  sufficiently  clear 
and  full,  and  too  big  with  evidence  to  be  perverted : 
but  when  we  have  seen  rebellion  commented  out  of 
the  thirteenth  of  the  Romans ;  and  since  there  are 
few  things  but  admit  of  gloss  and  probability,  and 
consequently  may  be  expounded  as  weU  as  disputed 
on  both  sides ;  it  is  no  such  wonder,  that  some  would 
bear  the  world  in  hand,  that  the  apostle's  design  and 
meaning  is  for  presb}rtery,  though  his  words  are  all 
the  time  for  episcopacy :  no  wonder,  I  say,  to  us  at 
least,  who  have  conversed  with  too  many  strange 
unparalleled  actions,  occurrences,  and  events,  now 
to  wonder  at  any  thing :  wonder  is  from  surprise ; 
and  surprise  ceases  upon  experience. 

I  am  not  so  much  a  firiend  to  the  stale  starched 
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fimoalitj  of  preambles,  as  to  detain  so  great  an  au« 
dience  with  any  previous  discourse  extrinsick  to  the 
subject  matter  and  design  of  the  text ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  fall  directly  upon  the  words,  which  run  in 
the  form  of  an  exhortation,  though  in  appearance  a 
very  strange  one ;  for  the  matter  of  an  exhortation 
should  be  something  naturally  in  the  power  of  him 
to  whom  the  exhortation  is  directed.  For  no  man 
exhorts  another  to  be  strong,  beautifiil,  witty,  or  the 
like;  these  are  the  felicities  of  some  conditions,  the 
otgect  of  more  wishes,  but  the  eflGscts  of  no  man's 
choice.  Nor  seems  there  any  greats  reason  for  the 
apostle's  exhorting  Titus,  that  no  man  should  despise 
him;  for  how  could  another  man's  action  be  his 
duty  ?  Was  it  in  his  power  that  men  should  not  be 
wicked  and  injurious ;  and  if  such  persons  would  de» 
spise  him,  could  any  thing  pass  an  obligatiim  upon 
him  not  to  be  despised?  No,  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  exhorta^ 
tion  lies  not  against  the  action  itself,  which  is  only 
in  the  despiser's  power,  but  against  the  just  occasion 
of  it»  which  is  in  the  will  and  power  of  him  that  is 
despised:  it  was  not  in  Titus's  power  that  men 
should  not  despise  him,  but  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bereave  them  of  all  just  cause  of  doing  so ;  it  was 
not  in  his  power  not  to  be  derided,  but  it  was  in  his 
power  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

In  all  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  looks 
upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  prime 
ruler  of  the  church,  and  intrusted  with  a  large  dio- 
cese, containing  many  particular  churches  under  the 
immediate  government  of  their  respective  elders; 
and  those  deriving  authority  from  his  ordination,  as 
was  specified  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter. 
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And  ncfw  looking  upon  Titus  ikodbr  this  qiiafifiou 
tion,  lie  addresses  a  kmg  advice  aqd  instMctimr  1o^ 
him, for  the  dischai^ge  6f  so  inqxirtant  afiraotikiD,  all 
along  the  first  and  second  chapters;  but  suMs  up  all 
in  the  last  verse,  which  is  the  object  o£  ihe  ensuing 
discourse,  and  contain^  in  it  these  two  tlungs. 

I.  An  account  6f  the  dutite  of  his  place  or  office. 

II.  Of  the  means  to  facilitate  and  make  effectuiA 
their  execution. 

I.  The  duties  of  his  pkoe  were  two.  LToteadi. 
S.  To  rule.  Both  comprised  in  these  words  r  T^^He 
Hiings  gpeak  amd  exhoHj  und  rebuke  wkh  tdt  au^ 
tkority. 

And  then  the  means,  the  only  means  to  makeUm 
soccesBfli^  bright,  and  victorious  in  thd  pwformaAc6 
of  these  great  works^  was  ta  be  above  contend  to 
thine  like  the  Bi^tbtt;,  with  a  dear  and  a  triumphant 
light.  In  a  word,  it  is  every  lasher's  dut^  tb  teadi 
and  to  govern ;  and  his  way  to  do  it  is  mot  tohBde^ 
ipised. 

We  win  discourse  of  each  respectively  in  their 
order. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  first  branch  cS  the  great  worik 
incumbent  upon  a  church  ruler,  which  is  to  teadi. 
A  work  that  none  is  too  great  or  too  high  for ;  it  is 
a  work  of  charity,  and  charity  is  the  work  of  heaven, 
which  is  always  laying  itsetf  out  upon  the  neecfy  and 
the  impotent :  nay,  and  it  is  a  work  of  the  higfaest 
and  the  noblest  charity;  for  he  that  teaeheth  an- 
other, gives  an  alms  to  his  soul ;  he  dothes  fiie  na- 
kedness of  his  understanding,  and  relieves  the  wants 
bf  his  impoverished  reason :  he  indeed  that  governs 
well,  leads  the  blind ;  but  he  that  teaches,  gives  him 
eyes :  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  been  the  re* 
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pmer  of  a  declined  inteUebt^  aad  a  snlvJiroiker  to 
g^ace,  in  v£pdeing  it  ftomsaaie  of  Hie  inconremeiices 
c£  original  sin.  It  is  a  benefiEu^tioa  that  gives  a  man 
jt  loud  of  preragiitive;  ifor  even  in  the  comnMm  dia- 
lect of  file  woiid  evtay  teaeher  is  cidled  ja  master :  it 
18  tl|e  ,^perty  of  iinstraotion  to  deadend^  and  upcm 
tliat  very  account,  it  supposes  fakn  that  instructs,  the 
aopenor,  or  at  kast  makes  him. so. 

To  saj  anian  is  advanced  too  lugh  to  condescend 
lb  teach  the  ignorant,  is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  that  the 
amtis  in  too  high  a  place  to  shine  upon  what  is  be» 
hnr  it.  The  mm  is  said  io  fule  tie  day^  and  the 
matm  to  rule  the  night:  hot  do  they  not  rule  them 
only  by  enfig^teHing  them?  Doctrine  is  that,  that 
most  prepare  tnen  for  discipline ;  and  men  never  go 
on  so  chearfiiUy,  as  when  they  see  where  they  go. 

Hoe  is  the  dulness  of  the  schdar  to  extinguidi, 
faot  rather  to  inflame  the  charity  of  the  teacher:  for 
smoe  it  is  not  in  m^  as  in  vessds,  that  the  smallest 
cKgadUcfiA  the  soonest  filled;  wherc  the  labour  b 
doubled,  the  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced ;  for  it 
is  a  sowing  where  a  man  never  expects  to  reap  any 
thing  but  the  comfort  and  conscience  of  having  done 
virtuously.  And  yet.  we  know  moreover,  that  God 
sometimes  converts  even  the  dull  and  the  slow,  turn- 
ing very  stonee  into  sons  of  Abraham;  where  besides 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  conquest  advances  the  tro- 
phy of  the  conqueatnr ;  it  often  falls  out,  that  the 
faadcward  learner  makes  amends  another  way,  re- 
compensing sure  for  sudden,  expiating  his  want  of 
dodli^  with  a  deeper  and  a  more  rooted  retention : 
which  alone  were  argument  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
apottle's  injunction  of  being  instant  in  season  and 
omt  qfseUwk^  even  upon  the  hi^iest  and  most  ex* 
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alted  ruler  in  the  dnirch.  He  that  aits  in  Momafs 
diair,  sits  thare  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  rule :  and 
a  general's  office  engages  him  to  lead,  as  well  as  to 
command  his  army.  In  the  first  of  Ecclesiaates, 
Solomon  represents  himself  both  as  preacher  and 
king  of  Israel :  and  every  soul  that  a  bishop  gains 
is  a  new  accession  to  the  extent  of  his  power ;  he 
preaches  his  jurisdiction  wider,  and  enlaiges  his  spi- 
ritual diocese,  as  he  enlaiges  men's  i^f^vrdiensions. 

The  teaching  part  indeed  of  a  Romish  bishop  is 
easy  enough,  whose  grand  business  is  only  to  teach 
men  to  be  ignorant,  to  instruct  them  how  to  know 
nothing,  or,  which  is  all  one»  to  know  iq)on  trust,  to 
believe  implicitly,  and  in  a  word,  to  see  with  other 
men's  eyes,  till  they  come  to  be  lost  in  their  own 
souls.  But  our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to 
be  understood ;  that  offers  itself  to  the  search  of  the 
inquisitive,  to  the  inspection  of  the  severest  and  the 
most  awakened  reason :  for  being  secure  of  her  sub- 
stantial truth  and  purity,  she  knows,  that  for  her  to 
be  seen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  ad- 
mired :  as  there  needs  no  greater  argument  for  men 
to  love  the  light,  than  to  see  it.  It  needs  no  legends, 
no  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  no  inquisition 
against  scripture,  no  puiging  out  the  heart  and 
sense  of  authors,  no  altering  or  bribing  the  voice  of 
antiquity  to  speak  for  it ;  it  needs  none  of  all  these 
laborious  artifices  of  ignorance;  none  of  all  these 
cloaks  and  coverings.  The  Romish  faith  indeed 
must  be  covered,  or  it  cannot  be  kept  warm,  and 
their  clergy  deal  with  their  religion  as  with  a  great 
crime ;  if  it  is  discovered,  they  are  undone.  But 
there  is  no  bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  but  ac* 
counts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply 
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wifth  this  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  These 
tkimgs  teach  and  exhort. 

Now  this  tiarhing  maj  be  effected  two  ways : 

(1.)  Immediatelj  by  himself. 

(2.)  Mediatelj  by  others. 

And  first,  immediatdy  by  himself.  Where  God 
gives  a  talent,  the  episcopal  robe  can  be  no  napkin 
to  hide  it  in.  Change  of  condition  changes  not  the 
abilities  of  nature,  but  makes  them  more  illustrious 
in  their  exercise;  and  the  episcopal  dignity  added  to 
a  good  preaching  faculty,  is  like  the  erecting  of  a 
statdy  fountain  upon  a  spring,  which  still,  for  all 
that,  remains  as  much  a  spring  as  it  was  before,  and 
flows  as  plfflitiflilly,  only  it  flows  with  the  circum- 
stance of  greater  state  and  magnificence.  Height  of 
l^ace  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  endowments  of 
a  jwirate  condition  with  lustre  and  authority :  and, 
thanks  be  to  God,  neither  the  church's  professed 
enanies,  nor  her  pretended  friends,  have  any  cause 
to  asperse  her  in  this  respect,  as  having  over  her 
such  bishops  as  are  able  to  silence  the  factious,  no 
less  by  thehr  preaching  than  by  their  authority. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  add  also,  that 
this  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary,  as  to  be  of  the 
vital  constitution  of  this  function.  He  may  teach 
his  diocese,  who  ceases  to  be  able  to  preach  to  it : 
for  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers,  and  by  a 
vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  care  and  the  in- 
struction of  their  respective  flocks.  He  is  the  spi- 
ritual father  of  his  diocese ;  and  a  father  may  see 
Us  children  taught,  though  he  himself  does  not  turn 
schoolmaster.  It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  nor 
of  every  age,  to  harangue  the  multitude,  to  voice  it 
high  and  loud,  et  daminari  in  canekmibue.    And 
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mUB  exptirtence  £tfe  Mc  gweiftftieii^  nd  a^  Mu^ 
ally  brings  experience^  perbi^  ihe  mott  gOTennng 
yeaniareihedeasfciireaGftiBgjearB.    # 

(2.)  In  the  second  {flaoeihoBtfote,  tibere  isa  teBch- 
ing  mediately,  by  the  sttbordinate  miiiiatKBtioti  of 
fAlmTB ;  in  wUdi,  since  the  adkion  of  tbe  imtru- 
mentid  agent  is,  upon  dll  grounds  of  reason,  to  be 
ascribed,  to  the  priiun|iel,  he,  who  ordains  and  fur- 
nishes aOi  his  churches  with  able  preachers,  is  an 
universal  teacher ;  he  instructs  where  he  cannot  be 
present;  he  speate  in  every  mouth  of  his  diocese;  and 
j95rary  congregatiiHi  of.it  every  Sunday  feds  hb  in* 
fluence,  though  it  hears  not  his  voice.  That  master 
ileprives  not  his  family  of  their  food,  who  ordos  a 
jhithfal  steward  to  diqenseit.  Teadiing  is  not  a 
jSow  of  wordSf  nor  the  draining  of  an  hour  glassy 
,IhH  an  effectittd  procuring,  that  a  man  comes  to 
Jmow  something  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to 
know  it  better.  And  ifaerefiire  doqneope  and  ability 
of  speech  is  to  a  church  governor,  as  TuUy  said  it 
was  to  a  philosopher;  Si  ^^ffbratutf  nan  repitdianda  ; 
^  ab^,  non  magnopere  den^krunda :  and  to  find 
feult  with  sudi  an  one  fer  not  being  a  pojndar 
speaker,  is  to  blame  a  painter  for  not  being  a  good 
musician. 

To  teadi  indeed  must  be  confessed  his  duty,  but 
then  there  is  a  teaching  by  example,  by  authority, 
by  restraining  seducers,  and  so  removing  the  bin- 
derances  of  knowledge.  And  a  bishop  does  his 
church,  his  prince  and  country,  more  service  by  rol- 
ii|g  other  men's  tongues,  than  he  can  by  employing 
his  own.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  branch  <rf 
the  great  work  bdonging  to  a  pastor  of  the  dunrch, 
which  was  to  teach  and  to  exkort.    . 
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2.  The  second  is  to  rule,  expressed  in  these  mirds ; 
rebuke  with  all  autharitff.  By  which  I  dotibt  not 
but  the  apostle  principally  intends  church  censures ; 
and  so  the  words  are  a  metonymy  of  the  part  for 
the  wh(de,  giving  an  instance  in  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures»  instead  *of  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
A  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  essentials  )of  it  is  as  old 
as  Christianity,  and  even  in  those  circumstantial  ad* 
ditions  of  secular  encouragement,  with  which  the 
piel7  and  wisdom  of  Christian  princes  always  thought 
necessary  to  support  it  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  injurious  world,  much  older  and  more  venerable 
than  any  constitution  that  has  divested  the  church 
ofit. 

But  to  speak  directly  to  the  thing  befoi«  us ;  we 
see  here  the  great  apostle  employing  the  utmost  of 
his  authority  in  commanding  Titus  to  use  his :  •  and* 
what  he  said  to  him,  he  says  to  every  Christian  bi^ 
^op  after  him»  rebuke  with  all  authority.    This  au«i 
thority  is  a  spiritual  sword  put  into  the  hands  of. 
every  church  nder;  and  God  put  not  this  sword- 
into  his  hands,  with  an  intent  that  he  should  keep 
it  there  for  no  other  purpose,  but  only  for  feshidn 
sake,  as  men  use  to  wear  one  by  their  sides.    6o^  • 
vemment  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordi« 
nary  genius,  and  requires  a  wider,  a  larger,  and  a 
more  comprehending  soul  than  God   has  put  into 
every  body.     The  spirit  which  animates  and  acts 
the  universe,  is  a  spirit  of  government;  and  that 
rul^  that  is  possessed  of  it,  is  the  substitute  and 
vicegerent  of  Providence,  whether  in  church  or  state: ' 
every  bishop  is  God's  curate.     Now  the  nature  of 
government  contains  in  it  these  three  parts : 

VOL.  I.  K 
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(1.)  An  exaction  of  duty  fiom  the  persons  placed 
under  it. 

(S.)  A  protection  of  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

(S.)  Coercion  and  animadversion  upon  such  as 
n^lect  it.  All  which  are»  in  their  proportion,  in- 
gredients of  that  government  which  we  call  ecde- 
siasticaL 

(1.)  And  first,  it  implies  exaction  of  duty  firtmi 
the  persons  placed  under  it:  for  it  is  both  to  be 
confessed  and  lamented,  that  men  are  not  so  ready 
to  offer  it,  where  it  is  not  exacted :  otherwise,  what 
means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imperfectiy  and 
by  halves  read  over,  and  that  by  many  who  profess 
a  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church?  What 
makes  them  mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice;, 
which  they  could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscrip- 
tions? Why  are  the  public  prayers  curtailed  and 
left  out,  prayers  composed  with  sobriety,  and  en- 
joined with  authority,  only  to  make  the  more  room 
for  a  long,  crude,  impertinent,  upstart  harangue  be- 
fore the  sermon  ? 

Such  persons  seem  to  conform  (the  signification 
of  which  word  they  never  make  good)  only  that 
they  may  despise  the  church's  injunctions  under 
the  church's  wing,  and  contemn  authority  within  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Duty  is  but  another  English 
word  for  debt;  and  God  knows,  that  it  is  well  if 
men  pay  their  debts  when  they  are  called  upcm. 
But  if  governors  do  not  remind  men  of,  and  call 
them  to  obedience,  they  will  find,  that  it  will  never 
come  as  a  free-will  offering,  no  not  from  many  who 
even  serve  at  the  altar. 
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(8.)  Government  'impofts  a  protection  and  encou« 
ragement  of  the  persons  under  it,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duly.  It  is  not  for  a  magistrate  to  frown 
upon,  and  browbeat  those  who  are  hearty  and  exact 
in  the  management  of  their  ministry ;  and  with  a 
grave  insignificant  nod,  to  call  a- well  regulated  and 
rescdved  ze^  want  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways  of  an  active 
conformity  to  the  church's  rules  is  that,  which  will 
crac^  the  sdnews  of  government ;  for  it  weakens  the 
hands  and  damps  the  spirits  of  the  obedient.  And 
if  only  scorn  and  rebuke  shall  attend  men  for  as- 
serting the  church's  dignity,  and  taxing  the  murder 
of  kings,  and  the  like ;  many  will  choose  rather  to 
neglect  their  duty  safely  and  creditably,  than  to  get 
a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  service,  oidy  to  be 
rewarded  with  that  which  shall  break  their  hearts 
too. 

(S.)  The  third  thing  implied  in  government  is 
coercion,  and  animadversion  upon  such  as  neglect 
their  duty:  without  which  coercive  power  all  go- 
vernment is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does 
not  so  much  command  as  b^  obedience.  Nothing, 
I  confess,  is  more  becoming  a  Christian,  of  what  de- 
gree soever,  than  meekness,  candour,  and  condescen- 
sion; but  they  are  virtues  that  have  their  proper 
sphere  and  season  to  act  and  shew  themselves  in, 
and  consequently  not  to  infa^ere  with  others,  dif- 
fiorent  indeed  in  their  nature,  but  altogether  as  ne- 
cessary in  their  use.  And  when  an  insolent  de- 
spiser  of  discipline,  nurtured  into  impudence  and 
contempt  of  all  order  by  a  long  risk  of  licence  and 
rebellion,  shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  se- 
verity and  resolution  are  that  governor's  virtues,  and 
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justice  itself  is  his  mercy ;  for  by  makiiig  such  an 
one  an  example^  (as  mudi  as  in  him  fies,)  he  will 
either  cure  him,  or  at  least  preserve  ot|;ie)rs. 

Were  indeed  the  consciences  of  men  as  they 
should  be,  the  censures  of  the  church  might  be  a 
sufficient  coercion  upon  them ;  but  being,  as  most 
of  them  nowadays  are,  hell  and  damnation  proof, 
her  bare  anathemas  fall. but  like  so  many  bruta 
fnlmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schismatical ;  who 
are  like  to  think  themselves  shrewdly  hurt  (forsooth) 
by  being  cut  off  from  that  body,  which  they  chooae 
not  to  be  of;  and  so  being  pimished  into  a  quiet  en- 
joynient  of  their  beloved  separation.  Some  will  by 
no  means  allow  the  church  any  fiurther  power  than, 
only  to  exhort  and  to  advise ;  and  this  but  with  a 
proviso  too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think 
themselves  too  wise  and  too  great  to  be  advised; 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  which  persons,  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  obliging  force  of 
all  church  sanctions,  can  bespeak  men  only  thus; 
These  and  these  things  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  and  if 
you  will  not  do  them,  you  may  as  well  let  them 
alone.  A  strict  and  efficacious  constitution  indeed, 
which  invests  the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but 
where  men  wiU  be  so  very  civil  as  to  obey  it,  and 
so  at  the  same  time  pay  it  a  duty,  and  do  it  a  cour- 
tesy too. 

But  when  in  the  judgment  of  some  men  the  spi- 
ritual function,  as  such,  must  render  a  churchman, 
though  otherwise  never  so  discreet  and  qualified, 
yet  merely  because  he  is  a  churchman,  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  by  his  prince  with  a  share  of  that 
power  and  jurisdiction,  which  in  many  circumstances 
his  prince  has  judged  but  too  necessary  to  secure 
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the  affaiis  and  dignity  of  the  church ;  and  which, 
every  thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but  ill  dealt 
with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  mounted 
to :  it  is  a  sign,  that  such  discontented  persons  intend 
not.  that  religion  shall  advise  them  upon  any  other 
terms,  than  that  they  may  ride  and  govern  their  re- 
ligion. 

But  surdy,  all  our  kings  and  our  parliaments 
understood  well  enough  what  they  did,  when  they 
thought  fit  to  prop  and  fortify  the  spiritual  order 
with  some  power  thait  was  temporal;  and  such  is 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  in  the  judgment  of 
any  observing  eye,  that  if  the  bishop  has  no  other 
defensatives  but  excommunication,  no  other  power 
but  that  of  the  keys,  he  may,  for  any  notable  effect 
that  he  is  like  to  do  upon  the  factious  and  contuma- 
cious, surrender  up  his  pastoral  staff,  shut  up  the 
church,  and  put  those  keys  under  the  door. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  three 
things  included  in  the  general  nature  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  it  in  particu- 
lar is  neither  in  my  power  nor  inclination :  only, 
I  suppose,  the  common  theory  and  speculation  of 
things  is  free  and  open  to  any  one  whom  God  has 
sent  into  the  world  with  some  ability  to  contem- 
plate, and  by  continuing  him  in  the  world,  gives  him 
ako  opportunity.  In  all  that  has  been  said,  I  do 
not  in  the  least  pr^stend  to  advise,  or  chalk  out  rules 
to  my  superiors ;  for  some  men  cannot  be  fools  with 
so  good  acceptance  as  others.  But  whosoever  is 
called  to  speak  upon  a  certain  occasion,  may,  I  con- 
ceive, without  offence,  take  any  text  suitable  to  that 
occasion,  and  having  taken  it,  may,  or  at  least  ought, 
to  speak  suitably  to  that  text. 
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IL  I  proceed  novir  to.  the  teoond  tfamg  proposed 
fiom  the  words,  which  is  the  means  assigned  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  mentioned,  and  exhibited 
under  this  one  short  prescription.  Let  no  man  despise 
thee :  in  the  handling  of  which  I  shall  shew, 

1.  The  iU  effects  and  destructive  influence  that 
contempt  has  upon  government. 

2.  The  groundless  causes  upon  which  church  rulers 
are  frequently  despised. 

3.  And  lastly,  the  just  causes  that  would  render 
them,  or  indeed  any  other  rulers,  worthy  to  be  de- 
spised. All  which  being  clearly  made  out,  and  im-r 
partially  laid  before  our  eyes,  it  will  be  easy  and  ob* 
vious  for  every  one,  by  avoiding  the  evil  so  marked 
out,  to  answer  and  come  up  to  the  apostle^s  exhorta- 
tion.   And, 

1.  We  will  discourse  of  contempt,  and  the  malign 
hostile  influence  it  has  upon  government.  As  for 
the  thing  itself,  every  man's  experience  will  inform 
him,  that  there  is  no  action  in  the  behaviour  of  (me 
num  towards  another,  of  which  human  nature  is 
more  impatient  than  of  contempt,  it  being  a  thing 
made  up  of  these  two  ingredients,  an  undervaluing 
of  a  man  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness  and 
inability,  and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  same  belief  and  sli^t 
esteem  of  him.  So  that  the  immediate  design  of 
contempt  is  the  shame  of  the  person  contemned; 
and  shame  is  a  banishment  of  him  from  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  which  every  man  most  ear« 
nesl^  desires,  both  upon  a  principle  of  nature  and 
of  interest.  For  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  affect  a 
good  name ;  and  he  that  despises  a  man,  libels  him 
in  his  thoughts,  reviles  and  traduces  him  in  his  judg- 
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ment.  And  there  is  also  interest  in  the  case ;  fot  a 
desire  to  be  well  thought  of,  directly  resolves  itself 
into  that  owned  and  mighty  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation :  forasmuch  as  thoughts  are  the  first  wheels 
and  motives  of  action,,  and  there  is  no  long  passage 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  that  thinks  a  man  to 
the  ground,  will  quickly  endeavour  to '  lay  him 
there;  for  while  he  despises  him,  he  arraigns  and 
condemns  him  in  his  heart ;  and  the  after-faittemess 
and  crudties  of  his  practices,  are  but  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  sentence  passed  before  upon  him  by 
his  judgment.  Contempt,  like  the  planet  Saturn, 
has  first  an  ill  aspect,  and  then  a  destroying  in* 
fluence. 

By  a]l  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
how  noxious  it  must  needs  be  to  every  governor: 
for,  can  a  man  respect  the  person  whom  he  de- 
spises ?  and  can  there  be  obedience,  where  there  is 
not  so  much  as  respect  ?  Will  the  knee  bend,  while 
the  heart  insults?  and  the  actions  submit,  while 
the  apprehensions  rebel?  And  therefore  the  most 
experienced  disturbers  and  underminers  of  govern- 
ment have  always  laid  their  first  train  in  contempt, 
endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  in  the  judgment  and 
esteem  of  the  subject  And  was  not  this  method 
observed  in  the  late  most  flourishing  and  successful 
rebellion  ?  For,  how  studiously  did  they  lay  about 
them,  both  from  the  puljnt  and  the  press,  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  king's  person,  and  to  bring  his  go- 
verning alnlities  under  a  disrepute  ?  And  then  after 
they  had  sufficiently  blasted  him  in  his  personal  ca« 
padty,  th^  found  it  easy  work  to  dash  and  over- 
throw him  in  his  political. 

Reputation  is  power,  and  consequentiy  to  despise 
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i$  to  weaken.  For  whece  there  is  Gmtempt,  thene 
can  be  no  awe;  and  where  there  is  no  awe^  th^re 
will  be  no  subjection ;  and  if  there  is  no  subjection, 
it  is  impossible,  without  the  help  of  the  fornier  dis* 
tinction  of  a  politic  capacitjj^  to  imagine  how  a 
prince  can  be  a  governor.  He  that  makes  his  prince 
despised  and  undervalued,  blows  a  trumpet  against 
him  in  men's  breasts,  beats  him  out  of  his  subjects* 
hearts,  and  fights  him  out  of  their  affections ;  and 
after  this,  he  may  ei^ily  strip  him  of  his  other  garri- 
sons, having  already  dispossessed  him  of  his  strong- 
est, by  dismantling  him  of  his  honoiu*,  and  seizing 
his  reputation. 

Nor  is  what  has  been  said  of  princes  less  true  of 
all  other  governors,  from  highest  to  lowest,  from 
him  that  heads  an  army,  to  him  that  is  master  of  a 
family,  or  of  one  single  servant ;  the  formal  reason 
of  a  thing  equally  extending  itself  to  every  particu^ 
lar  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal 
verity,  that  none  can.  govern  while  he  is  despised. 
We  may  as  well  imagine  that  there  may  be  a  king 
without  majesty,  a  supreme  without  sovereignty.  It 
is  a  paradox,  and  a  direct  contradiction  in  practice;: 
for  where  contempt  takes  place,  the  very  causes  and 
capacities  of  government  cease* 

Men  are  so  far  from  being  governed  by  a  despised 
person,  that  they  will  not  so  much  as  be  taught  by 
him.  Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered 
by  a  person  that  has  none.  As  on  the  contrary,  be 
but  a  person  in  vogue  and  credit  with  the  multi- 
tude, he  shall  be  able  to  commend  and  set  off  what- 
soever he  says,  to  authorize  any  nonsense,  and  to 
make  popular,  rambling,  incoherent  stuff  (seasoned 
with  twang  and  tautology)  pass  for  high  rhetoric 
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and  mcmsig  preaching;  such  indeed  as  a  zealous 
taradlSHnan  would  even  live  and  die  under.  And 
now,  I  suppose^  it  is  no  ill  topic  of  argumentation, 
to  shew  the  prevalence  of  contempt,  by  the  contrary 
influences  of  respect ;  which  thus  (as  it  were)  dubs 
every  little,  petit,  admired  person,  lord  and  com- 
mander of  all  his  admirers.  And  certain  it  is,  that 
the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  dvil  governor,  has 
cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  securing  and 
confirming  himself;  the  grounds  and  means  of  go- 
vernment being  fouiided  upon  the  same  bottom  of 
nature  in  both,  though  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tive considerations  of  the  persons  may  differ.  And 
I  have  nothing  to  say  more  upon  this  head,  but  that 
if  churchmen  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  parts 
of  governors,  they  may  with  the  highest  reason  ex- 
pect those  supports  and  helps  that  are  indispensably, 
requisite  thereunto;  and  that  those  men  are  but 
trepanned,  who  are  called  to  govern,  being  invested 
with  authority,  but  bereaved  of  power ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  true  and  plain  estimate  of  things,  is 
nothing  else  but  to  mock  and  betray  them  into  a 
splendid  and  magisterial  way  of  being  ridiculous. 
And  thus  much  for  the  iU  effects  and  destructive 
influence  that  contempt  has  upon  government. 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  second  thing,  which  is  to 
shew  the  groundless  causes,  upon  which  church 
rulers  are  frequently  despised. 

Concerning  which,  I  shall  premise  this ;  that  no- 
thing can  be.  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising  a 
man,  but  some  fault  or  other  chargeable  upon  him; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in 
a  man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's 
unhappiness,  his  mischance,  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
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fiiiik.  Notliiiig  can  justly  be  despised,  that  cannot 
JHSlly  be  blamed :  and  it  is  a  most  certain  rule  in 
reason  and  moral  philosophy,  that  where  there  is 
no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame. 

This  premised,  we  may  take  notice  of  two  mual 
grounds  of  the  contempt  men  cast  upon  the  clergy, 
and  yet  for  which  no  man  ought  to  think  himself  at 
all  the  more  worthy  to  be  contemned. 

(1.)  The  first  is  their  very  profession  itself;  con- 
cerning which  it  is  a  sad,  but  an  experimented  tratfa, 
that  the  names  derived  from  it,  in  the  refined  Ian* 
guage  of  the  present  age,  are  made  but  the  aj^^eUa- 
tives  of  scorn.  This  is  not  charged  universally  upon 
all,  but  experience  will  affirm,  or  rather  proclaim  it  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  world ;  and  men  must 
persuade  us  that  we  have  lost  our  hearing  and  our 
common  sense,  before  we  can  believe  the  contrary. 
But  surely,  the  bottom  and  foundation  of  this  bdia^- 
viour  towards  persons  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God,  that  this  very  relation  should  entitle  them  to 
such  a  peculiar  scorn,  can  be  nothing  else  but  athe- 
ism, the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the  times. 

For  call  a  man  oppressor,  griping,  covetous,  or 
over-reaching  person,  and  the  word  indeed,  being  ill 
befriended  by  custom,  perhaps  sounds  not  well,  but 
generally,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  hearer,  it  signi- 
fies no  more,  than  that  such  an  one  is  a  wise  and  a 
thriving,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  a  notable  man ; 
which  will  certainly  procure  him  a  respect:  and  say 
of  another,  that  he  is  an  epicure,  a  loose,  or  a  vi- 
cious man ;  and  it  leaves  in  men  no  other  oinnion  of 
him,  than  that  he  is  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  a  genteel 
person:  and  that  he  that  taxes  him,  is  but  a  pedant, 
an  unexperienced  and  a  morose  fellow;  one  that 
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does  Bot  know  men»  nor  understand  what  it  is  to 
eat  and  drink  well:  but  call  a  man  priest  or  parson, 
and  you  set  him,  in  some  men's  esteem,  ten  d^rees 
below  his  own  servant. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  or  displeased,  either 
with  ourselves  or  our  profession^  upon  this  account* 
Let  the  virtuosos  mock,  insult,  and  despise  on :  yet 
aftar  all,  they  shall  nevar  be  able  to  droll  away  the 
nature  of  tlnngs ;  to  trample  a  pearl  into  a  pdible, 
nor  to  make  sacred  things  contemptible,  any  more 
than  themselves,  by  such  speeches,  honourable. 

(2.)  Another  groundless  cause  of  some  men's  de^ 
apisi]^  the  governors  of  our  church,  is  their  loss  of 
that  former  grandeur  and  privilege  that  they  en- 
joyed.    But  it  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church 
meniy  to  lose  hear  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by 
her  fault  or  misdemeanor,  of  whidi  she  is  not  con* 
scious.     Whatsoever  she  enjoyed  in  this  kind,  she 
readily  acknowledges  to  have\  streamed  \from  the 
Toy  si  munificence,  and  the  favours  of  the  civil  power 
Rliinifig  upon  the  spiritual ;  which  favours  the  same 
power  may  retract  and  gather  back  into  itself,  when 
it  pleases.    And  we  envy  not  the  greatness  and 
lustre  of  the  Romish  clergy  r  neither  their  scarlet 
gowns  nor  their  scarlet  sins«     If  our  church  cannot 
be  great ;  which  is  better,  she  can  be  humble,  and 
content  to  be  reformed  into 'as  low  a  condition  as 
men  for  their  own  private  advantage  would  have 
her ;  who  wisely  tdl  her,  that  it  is  best  and  safest 
for  her  to  be  without  any  power  or  temporal  advan- 
tage; like  the  good  physician,  who  out  of  tender** 
ness  to  his  patient,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  by 
drinking,  was  so  kind  as  to  rob  him  of  his  silver 
cup.    The  church  of  England  glories  in  nothing 
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more,  than  that  she  is  the  truest  friend  to  kings  and 
to  kingly  government,  of  any  other* church  in   the 
world ;  that  they  were  the  same  hands  and  princi- 
ples that  took  the  crown  from  the  king^s  head,  and 
the  mitre  from  the  bishops.     It  is  indeed  the  hap- 
piness of  some  professions  and  callings,  that  they 
can  equally  square  themselves  to,  and  thrive  under 
all  revolutions  of  government:  but  the  clergy   ci 
England  neither  know  nor  affect  that  happiness, 
and  are  willing  to  be  despised  for  not  doing  so.  And 
so  far  is  our  church  frcrni  encroaching  upon  the  civil 
power,  as  some,  who  are  back-friends  to  both,  would 
maliciously  insinuate,  that,  were  it  stripped  of  the 
very  remainder  of  its  privil^es,  and  made  as  like 
the  primitive  church  for  its  bareness,  as  it  is  al- 
ready for  its  purity,;  it  could  cheerfully,  and^  what 
is  more,  loyally,  want  all  such  privileges;  and  in  the 
want  of  them  pray  heartily  that  the  civil  power  may 
flouririi  as  much,  and  stand  as  secure  from  the  as- 
saults of  fanatic,  antimonarchical  principles,  (grown 
to  such  a  dreadful  height  during  the  church's  late 
confusions,)  as  it  stood  while  the  church  enjoyed  those 
privileges.     And  thus  much  for  the  two  groundless 
causes,  upon  which  church^rulers  are  frequently  de- 
spised.   I  descend  now  to  the 

3.  And  last  thing,  which  is  to  shew  those  just 
causes,  that  would  render  them,  or  indeed  any  other 
rulers,  worthy  to  be  despised.  Many  might  be  as- 
signed, but  I  shall  pitch  only  upon  four;  in  discours- 
ing of  which,  rather  the  time  than  the  subject  will 
force  me  to  be  very  brief. 

(1.)  And  the  first  is  ignorance.  We  know  how 
great  an  absurdity  our  Saviour  accounted  iUjbr  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind;  and  to  put  him  that  cannot 
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so  much  88  see,  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  watch, 
Npthing  more  exposes  to  contempt  than  ignorance. 
When  Sampson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magis-* 
trate  he  was  made  a  public  sport.  And  when  Eli 
was  blind,  we  know  how  well  he  governed  his  sons, 
and  how  well  they  governed  the  church  under  him. 
But  now  the  blindness  of  the  understanding  is 
greater  and  more  scandalous;  especially  in  such  a 
seeing  age  as  ours ;  in  which  the  very  knowledge  of 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better 
dress :  an  age  that  flies  at  all  learning,  and  inquires 
into  every  thing,  but  especially  into  faults  and  de- 
fects. Ignorance  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved 
into  natural  inability,  is,  as  to  men,  at  least,  inculpa- 
ble ;  and  consequently,  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but 
pity ;  but  in  a  governor,  it  cannot  be  without  the 
conjunction  of  the  highest  impudence :  for  who  bid 
such  an  one  aspire  to  teach  and  to  govern  ?  A  blind 
man,  sitting  in  the  chimney  comer\is  pardonable 
enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm  he  is  intolerable.  If 
men  will  be  ignorant  and  illiterate,  let  them  be  so  in 
private,  and  to  themselves,  and  not  set  their  defects 
in  an  high  place,  to  make  them  visible  and  conspi- 
cuous. {  If  owls  will  not  be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep 
dose  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch  upon  the  upper 
boughs.^ 

(2.)  A  second  thing,  that  makes  a  governor  justly 
despised,  is  viciousness  and  ill  morals.  Virtue  is 
that  which  must  tip  the  preacher's  tongue  and  the 
ruler's  sceptre  with  authority.  And  therefore  with 
what,  a  controlling  overpowering  force  did  our  Sa- 
viour tax  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  when  he  ushered  in. 
his  rebukes  of  them  with  that  high  assertion  of 
*  himself,  JVho  is  there  amaugst  you^  that  cofwiuees 
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me  qf  sin?  Otherwise  we  may  easily  guess  with 
what  impatience  the  world  would  have  heard  an  in- 
cestuous Herod  discoursing  of  chastity,  a  Judas  con- 
demning covetousness^or  a  Pharisee  preaching  against 
hypocrisy :  every  word  must  have  recoiled  upon  the 
speaker.  Guilt  is  that  which  quells  the  courage  of 
the  bold,  ties  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  and  makes 
greatness  itself  sneak  and  lurk,  and  behave  itsdf 
poorly.  For,  let  a  vicious  person  be  in  never  so 
high  command,  yet  still  he  will  be  looked  upon  but 
as  one  great  vice,  empowered  to  correct  and  chastise 
others.  A  corrupt  governor  is  nothing  else  but  a 
reigning  sin :  and  a  sin  in  office  may  command  any 
thing  but  respect.  No  man  can  be  credited  by  his 
place  or  power,  who  by  his  virtue  does  not  first  credit 
that. 

3.  A  third  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly  de- 
spised, is  fearfulness  of»  and  mean  compliances  with 
bold,  popular  offenders.  Some  indeed  account  it  the 
very  spirit  of  policy  and  prudence,  where  men  refuse 
to  come  up  to  a  law,  to  make  the  law  come  down  to 
them.  And  for  their  so  doing,  have  this  in&Uifale 
recompence,  that  they  are  not  at  all  the  more  loved, 
but  much  the  less  feared ;  and,  which  is  a  sure  con- 
sequent of  it,  accordingly  respected.  But  believe  it, 
it  is  a  resolute,  tenacious  adherence  to  weU  chosen 
principles,  that  adds  glory  to  greatness,  and  makes 
the  face  of  a  governor  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those  that 
see  and  examine  his  actions.  Disobedience,  if  com- 
plied with,  is  infinitely  encroaching,  and  having 
gained  one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence,  will 
demand  another  upon  claim.  Every  vice  interprets 
a  connivance  and  approbation. 

Which  being  so,  is  it  not  an  enormous  indecency. 
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as  we&  as  a  grom  impiety,  that  any  one  who  owns 
the  name  of  a  divine,  hearing  a  great  sinner  brave 
it  against  Heaven,  talk  atheistically,  and  scoff  pro- 
fieuiely  at  that  religion,  by  which  he  owns  an  expect- 
ation to  be  saved,  if  he  cares  to  be  saved  at  all, 
shoukU  instead  of  vindicating  the  truth  to  the  bias** 
phemer^s  teeth,  think  it  discretion  and  moderation 
(farsooth)^with  a  complying  silence,  and  perhaps  a 
smile  to  boot^  tacitly  to  approve,  and  strike  in  vidth 
the  scoffer,  and  so  go  sharer  both  in  the  mirth  and 
guilt  of  his  profane  jests  ? 

But  let  such  an  one  be  assured,  that  even  that 
blasphemer  himself  would  inwardly  reverence  him, 
if  rebuked  by  him ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  in  his 
heart  really  despises  him  for  his  cowardly,  base  6i-> 
lence.  If  any  one  should  reply  here,  that  the  times 
and  manners  of  men  will  not  bear  such  a  practice,  I 
confess  that  it  is  an  answer,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
professed  time-server,  very  rational :  but  as  for  that 
man  that  is  not  so,  let  him  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reason,  justice,  and  duty  of  an  action,  and  leave  the 
event  of  it  to  God,  who  will  never  fail  those  who  do 
not  think  themselves  too  wise  to  trust  him.  For, 
let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  a  man  in  so  doing 
would  be  ruined  more  honourably  than  otherwise 
preferred. 

4.  And  lastly.  A  fourth  thing  that  makes  a  go- 
vernor justly  despised,  is  a  proneness  to  despise 
others.  There  is  a  kind  of  respect  due  to  the  mean- 
est person,  even  from  the  greatest;  for  it  is  the 
mere  favour  of  Providence,  that  he,  who  is  actually 
the  greatest,  was  not  the  meanest.  A  man  cannot 
cast  his  respects  so  low,  but  they  will  rebound  and 
return  upon  him.    What  Heaven  bestows  upon  the 
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earth  in  kind  influences  and  benign  aspects,  is  paid 
it  back  again  in  sacrifice,  incense,  and  adoration. 
And  surely,  a  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his 
inferior,  than  he  can  by  disdaining  him ;  asfa  man 
has  a  greater  advantage  by  sowing  and  dressing  his 
ground,  than  he  can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.^  It 
is  hot  to  insult  and  donaineer,  to  look  disdainfully, 
and  revile  imperiously,  that  procures  an  esteem  from 
any  one ;  it  will  indeed  make  men  keep  their  dis- 
tance sufficiently,  but  it  will  be  distance  without  re- 
verence. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  four  several  causes  that 
may  justly  render  any  ruler  despised ;  and  by  the 
same  work,  J  hope,  have  made  it  evident,  how  little 
cause  men  have  to  despise  the  rulers  of  our  church. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  and  the  conduit  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtuous 
and  generous  practices.  But  as  for  us,  who  have 
more  immediately  and  nearly  devoted,  both  our  per- 
sons and  concerns  to  his  service,  it  were  infinitely 
vain  to  expect  it  upon  any  other  terms.  Some  in- 
deed may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  mat- 
ters, froni  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court-in- 
terests, and  great  dependences:  but  that  which 
makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  knowing  in  their 
profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  labo- 
rious in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing 
seducers,  and  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  &ce,  though 
never  so  potent  and  illustrious;  and  lastly,  to  be 
gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate  to  alL 

These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutch- 
eons, and  highest  titles  of  honour :  for  by  all  these 
things  God  is  honoured,  who  has  declared  this  the 
eternal  rule  and  standard  of  all  honour  derivaUe 
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upon  men,  that  tko9e  who  honour  him,  shall  be  ho* 

naured  by  him.' 

To  which  Crod^fearjul  in  praises^  and  working 
wonders,  he  rendered  and  ascribed  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  andjbr  evermore.  Amen. 


VOL.  I. 
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If  any  mom  mU  do  his  wiUf  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine^ 
whether  it  be  ofGodj  or  whether  I  speak  qfmysdf 

When  God  was  pleased  to  new-model  the  worid 
by  the  introductioii  of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in 
the  room  of  one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite 
that  he  should  recommend  it  to  the  reasons  of  men 
with  the  same  authority  and  evidence  that  enforced 
the  former ;  and  that  a  religion  estabhshed  by  God 
himself  should  not  be  displaced  by  any  thing  under 
a  demonstration  of  that  divine  power  that  first  in- 
troduced it.  And  the  whole  Jewish  economy,  we 
know,  was  brought  in  with  miracles ;  the  law  was 
writ  and  confirmed  by  the  same  almighty  hand:  the 
whole  universe  was  subservient  to  its  promulgation : 
the  signs  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  sea;  fire  and  a 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  heights  of  the  one,  and  the 
depths  of  the  other ;  so  that  (as  it  were)  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  nature,  there  issued  forth  one 
universal  united  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  religion.  And  this  stood  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years ;  till  at 
length,  in  the  fiilness  of  time,  the  reason  of  men 
ripening  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  be  above  the  peda- 
gogy of  Moses's  rod,  and  the  discipline  of  types,  Gk)d 
thought  fit  to  display  the  substance  without  the  sha- 
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dow,  and  to  read  the  world  a  lecture  of  an  higher 
and  more  suUime  religion  in  Christianity.  But  the 
Jewish  was  yet  in  possession,  and  therefore  that  this 
might  so  enter,  as  not  to  intrude,  it  was  to  bring  its 
warrant  from  the  same  hand  of  omnipotence.  And 
for  this  cause,  Christ,  that  he  might  not  make  either 
a  suspected  or  precarious  address  to  men's  under^ 
standings,  outdoes  Moses,  before  he  displaces  him; 
shews  an  ascendant  spirit  above  him,  raises  the 
dead^  and  cures  more  plagues  than  he  brought  upon 
^SJV^  ^^^^  ^^^  devils,  and  heals  the  deaf,  speaking 
such  words,  as  even  gave  ears  to  hear  them ;  cures 
the  Uind  ^nd  the  lame,  and  makes  the  very  dumb  to 
speak  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  But  what  was 
the  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  some  look  upon  him  as 
an  impostor  and  a  conjurer,  as  an  agent  for  Beelze- 
bub, and  therefore  rqect  his  gospel,  hold  fast  their 
law,  and  will  not  let  Moses  give  place  to  the  ma- 
gician. 

Now  the  cause  that  Christ's  doctrine  was  rejected, 
must  of  necessity  be  one  of  these  two.  1.  An  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  arguments  brought  by  Christ  to  en- 
force it.  Or,  2.  An  indisposition  in  the  persons,  to 
whom  this  doctrine  was  addressed,  to  receive  it. 

And  for  this,  Christ,  who  had  not  only  an  infinite 
power  to  work  miracles,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom 
both  to  know  the  just  force  and  measure  of  every 
argument  or  motive  to  persuade  or  cause  assent ; 
and  withal,  to  look  through  and  through  all  the 
-dark  comers  of  the  soul  of  man,  all  the  windings 
and  turnings,  and  various  workings  of  his  faculties ; 
and  to  discern  how  and  by  what  means  they  are  to 
be  wrought  upon;  and  what  prevails  upon  them, 
and  what  does  not :  he,  I  say,  states  the  whole  mat- 
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ter  upon  this  issue ;  that  the  arguments  b^  wMdi 
his  doctrine  addressed  itself  to  the  minds  of  men, 
were  proper,  adequate,  and  sufficient  to  compass 
their  respective  ends  in  persuading  or  convincing 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  proposed :  and  more- 
over, thtit  there  was  no  such  defect  in  the  natural 
light  of  man's  understanding,  or  knowing  faculty; 
but  that,  considered  in  itself,  it  would  be  apt  enough 
to  close  with,  and  yield  its  assent  to,  the  evidence  of 
those  arguments  duly  offered  to,  and  laid  before  it 
And  yet,  that  after  all  this,  the  event  proved  other- 
wise; and  that,  notwithstanding  both  the  weight 
an'd  fitness  of  the  arguments  to  persuade,  and  the 
light  of  man's  intellect  to  meet  this  persuasive  evi* 
deuce  with  a  suitable  assent,  no  assent  followed^  nor 
were  men  thereby  actually  persuaded ;  he  charges  it 
Wholly  upon  the  corruption,  the  perverseness,  and 
vitiosity  of  man's  will,  as  the  only  cause  that  ren- 
dered all  the  arguments,  his  doctrine  came  clothed 
with,  unsuccessfld.  And  consequently,  he  affirms 
'  here  in  the  text,  that  men  must  love  the  truth  be- 
fore they  throughly  believe  it;  and  that  the  gospel 
has  then  only  a  free  admission  into  the  assent  of  Uie 
un'&erstanding,  when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a 
rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the  great  faculty  of 
dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shuts  out  and  lets 
in^what  objects  it  pleases,  and,  in  a  wordi  keeps  the 
keys  of  the  wh6le  soul. 

This  is  the  design  and  purport  of  the  words, 
which  I  shall  draw  forth  and  handle  in  the  i^osecu* 
tion  of  these  four  following  heads. 

I.  I  shall  shew,  what  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was, 
that  the  world  so  much  stuck  at,  and  was  so  averse 
from  believing. 
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II.  I  shall  shew,  that  men's  unbelief  of  it  wa« 
from  no  defect  or  insufficiency  in  the  arguniaits 
brought  by  Christ  to  enforce  it. 

III.  I  shall  shew,  what  was  the  true  and  proper 
cause,  into  which  this  unbelief  wias  resolved. 

ly.  And  lastly,  I  shall  shew,  that  a  pious  and 
well  disposed  mind^  attaided  with  a  readiness  to 
obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the  surest  and  best 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
CShristianity. 

Of  these  in  their  order :  and^ 

First  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  must  Cske  it 
ID  the  known  and  common  division  g£  it,  into  mat- 
ters of  belief,  and  matters  of  practice. 

The  mattars  of  belief  related  chiefly  to  his  person 
and  offices.  As,  That  he  was  the  Messias  that 
should  come  into  the  world :  the  eternal  son  <rf  God, 
b^otten  of  him  before  all  worlds :  that  in  time  he 
was  made  man,  and  bom  of  a  pure  virgin :  that  he 
should  die  and  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and 
that  he  should  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascend 
into  heaven ;  and  thare  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God»  hold  the  government  of  the  whole  worlds  till 
the  great  and  last  day ;  in  whidi  he  should  judge 
bfrih  the  quick  and  the  dead,  raised  to  life  again 
with  the  very  same  bodies ;  and  then  deliver  up  aH 
rule  and  government  into  the  hands  <^  his  Fathar. 
These  were  the  great  articles  and  credenda  of 
CSuristianity,  that  so  mudi  startled  the  world,  and 
seemed  to  be  such,  as  not  only  brought  in  a  new  re- 
l^on  amongst  men,  but  also  required  new  reason  to 
unbrace  it. 

The  other  part  of  his  doctrine  lay  in  matters  of 
practice ;  which  we  find  contained  in  his  several  ser- 
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mons,  biit  principally  in  that  glorious/fiiD,  and  ad- 
mirable discourse  upon  the  mount,  recorded  in  the 
5th,  6th,  and  Tth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  All 
which  particulars,  if  we  would  reduce  to  one  general 
comprehensive  head,  they  are  all  wrapt  up  in  the 
doctrine  of  self-denial  *,  prescribing  to  the  world  the 
most  inward  purity  of  heart,  and  a  constant  conflict 
with  all  our  sensual  appetites  and  worldly  interests, 
even  to  the  quitting  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  and  the 
sacrificing  of  life  itself,  rather  than  knowingly  to 
omit  the  least  duty,  or  commit  the  least  sin.  And 
this  was  that  which  grated  harder  upon,  and  raised 
greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
than  the  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness 
of /all  the  former  articles,  that  took  up  chiefly  in  spe- 
culation and  belief. 

And  that  this  was  so,  wiU  appear  firom  a  consider- 
ation of  the  state  and  condition  the  world  was  in,  as 
to  religion,  when  Christ  promulged  his  doctrine. 
Nothing  further  than  the  outward  action  was  then 
looked  afterj  and  when  that  failed,  there  was  an  ex- 
piation ready  in  the  opus  operatum  of  a  sacrifice. 
So  that  all  their  virtue  and  religion  lay  in  their  folds 
and  their  stalls,  and  what  was  wanting  in  the  inno- 
cence, the  blood  of  lambs  was  to  supjdy.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Jewish  church,  expounded  the  law  no  fiurther. 
They  accounted  no  man  a  murderer,  but  he  that 
struck  a  knife  into  his  brother's  heart :  no  man  an 
adulterer,  but  he  that  actually  defiled  his  neighbour's 
bed.  They  thought  it  no  injustice  nor  irreligion  to 
prosecute  the  severest  retaliation  or  revenge;  so 

•  See  Sermon  on  Matth.  x.  33.  p.  56. 
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that  at  the  same  time  their  outward  man  might  be 
a  saint,  and  their  inward  man  a  deviL  No  care  at 
all  was  had  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  anger,  or  the 
exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst  all  their  sacrifices, 
they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust.  Bulls 
and  goats  Med  apace,  but  neither  the  violence  of  the 
one,  nor  the  wantonness  of  the  other,  ever  died  a  vic- 
tim at  any  of  their  altars.  So  that  no  wonder,  that 
a  doctrine  that  arraigned  the  irregularities  of  the 
most  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and 
told  men,  that  anger  and  harsh  words  were  murder, 
and  looks  and  desires,  adultery ;  that  a  man  might 
stab  with  his  tongue,  and  assassinate  with  his  mind, 
pollute  himself  with  a  glance,  and  forfeit  eternity  by 
a  cast  of  his  eye :  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  a 
doctrine  made  a  strange  bustle  and  disturbance  in 
the  world,  which  then  sat  warm  and  easy  in  a  free 
enjojrment  of  their  lusts ;  ordering  matters  so,  that 
they  put  a  trick  upon  the  great  rule  of  virtue,  the 
law,  and  made  a  shift  to  think  themselves  guiltless, 
in  spite  of  all  their  sins ;  to  break  the  precept,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bafl3e  the  curse.  Contriving  to 
themselves  such  a  sort  of  holiness,  as  should  please 
God  and  themselves  too;  justify  and  save  them 
harmless,  but  never  sanctify  nor  make  them  better. 

But  the  severe  notions  of  Christianity  turned  all 
this  upside  down,  filling  all  with  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment :  they  came  upon  the  world,  like  light  darting  ^ 
fnll  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleep,  who  had  a  mind  / 
to  sleep  on,  and  not  to  be  disturbed :  they  were  ter- 
rible astonishing  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture ;  by  sup- 
pressing the  true  sense  of  the  law,  by  putting  an- 
other veil  upon  Moses ;  and,  in  a  word,  persuading 
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the  world,  that  men  mi^^ht  be  hmittt  and  religions, 
happy  and  blessed,  though  they  never  denied  nor 
mortified  one  of  theur  corrupt  appetites. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thkig  proposed; 
whidi  was  to  give  you  a  brief  draught  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  that  met  with  so  little  assent  firam 
the  world  in  general,  and  firom  the  Jews  in  perticu^ 
lar.    I  come  now  to  the 

Second  thing  proposed :  which  was  to  Aew,  That 
men's  unbelief  of  Christ's  doctrine  was  finom  no  de- 
fect or  insufficiency  in  the  arguments  brought  by 
Christ  to  enforce  it.  This  I  shall  make  appcBit  two 
ways. 

1.  By  shewing,  that  the  arguments  sfickaa  of 
were  in  themselves  convincing  and  sufficient. 

2.  By  shewing,  that  upon  supposition  they  were 
not  so,  yet  their  insufficiency  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  rejection. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these :  That  the  aijgu* 
ments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  confirmation  of  fait 
doctrine  were  in  th^nselveft  convincing  and  suffi* 
dent.  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  convindng  power 
of  the  two  prindpal.  One  from  the  jfrofbtciieA  re» 
corded  concerning  him ;  the  otha*  finim  the  niracies 
done  by  him.  Of  both  very  briefly.  And  for  Uie 
jformer.  There  was  a  fiill  entire  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  all  the  divine  predictions  recdving  their 
completion  ia  Christ.  The  strength  of  which  »ga^ 
ment  lies  in  this,  that  it  evinces  the  divine  missioa 
of  Christ's  person,  and  thereby  proves  him  to  be  the 
Messias ;  which  by  consequence  proves  and  asserts 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  For  he  that  wns  so  sent 
by  God,  could  declare  nothing  but  the  wfll  of  God. 
And  so  evidently  do  all  the  prophedes  agree  to 
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Christ,  that  I  dare  with  great  confidence  affirm, 
that  if  the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Messiah  are 
iH>t  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  or  distinguish  when  a  prophecy  is  fulfilled, 
and  when  not,  in  any  tiling  or  person  whatsoever  y 
which  would  utterly  evacuate  the  use  of  them*  But 
in  Christ  they  all  meet  with  such  an  invindhle 
lustre  and  evidence,  as  if  they  were  not  predictions, 
but  after-relations ;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not 
prophets,  but  evangelists.  And  now,  can  any  kind 
of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all  the  marks  of  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be  the  Messiah? 
Could  he  have  all  the  signs,  and  yet  not  be  the 
tiling  signified?  Could  the  shadows  that  followed 
him,  and  were  cast  from  him»  belong  to  any  other 
body  ?  All  these  things  are  absurd  and  unnatural; 
and  therefore  the  force  of  this  argument  was  un- 
deniable. 

Nor  was  that  other  firom  the  miracles  done  by  him 
at  all  infierior.  Hie  strength  and  force  of  whidi,  to 
prove  the  thii^  they  are  allied  fin*,  consists  in 
this,  that  a  nnrade  being  a  work  exceeding  the 
power  of  any  created  agent,  and  consequently  being 
an  effect  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  when  it  is  done 
to  give  credit  and  autluHity  to  any  word  or  doctrine 
dedared  to  proceed  frcMn  Gkid,  either  tiiat  doctrine 
must  really  proceed  from  God,  as  it  is  declared ;  or 
Ckid  by  that  work  of  his  ahnigfaty  power  must  bear 
witness  to  a  falsehood ;  and  so  faring  the  creature 
under  the  greatest  obligation,  that  can  possibly  en- 
gage the  assent  of  a  rational  nature,  to  believe  and 
assent  to  a  lie.  For  smrely  a  greater  reason  tiian 
this  cannot  be  produced  for  the  belief  of  any  thing, 
than  for  a  mam  to  stand  up  and  say,  This  and  this  i 
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tell  you  as  the  mind  and  word  of  Ood ;  and  to  prawe 
that  it  is  80,  I  will  do  that  before  your  eyes,  that 
you  yourselves  shall  confess  can  be  done  by  nothing, 
but  the  almighty  power  of  that  God  that  can  neitho* 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Now  if  this  be  an  ine- 
firagable  way  to  convince,  as  the  reason  of  all  man- 
kind must  confess  it  to  be,  then  Christ's  doctrine 
came  attended  and  enforced  with  the  greatest  means 
of  conviction  imaginable.  Thus  much  for  the  argu- 
ment in  thesi ;  and  then  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  did  such  miraculous  and  supernatural  works 
to  confirm  what  he  said,  we  need  only  repeat  the 
message  sent  by  him  to  John  the  Bqitist ;  tiai 
the  dumb  spake,  the  bUnd  saw,  the  lame  walked, 
and  the  dead  were  raised.  Which  particulars  none 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  ever  pretended  to  deny,  they 
being  conveyed  to  then^  by  an  evidence  past  all  ex- 
ception, even  the  evidence  of  sense ;  nay.  of  .the 
quickest,  the  surest,  and  most  authentic  of  all  the 
senses,  the  sight :  which  if  it  be  not  certain  in  the 
reports  and  representations  it  makes  of  things  to  the 
mind,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  naturally,  any 
such  thing  as  certainty  or  knowledge  in  the  world. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  second  gene- 
ral  thing  proposed;  namely.  That  the  arguments 
brought  by  Christ  for  the  proof  of  his  doctrine,  were 
in  themselves  convincing  and  sufficient. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  it,  which  is  to 
shew.  That  admitting  or  supposing  that  they  were 
not  sufficient,  yet  tiieir  insufficiency  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  actual  rejection.  Which  will  appear 
from  these  following  reasons. 

(1.)  Because  those  who  rejected  Christ's  doctrine, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he  confirmed  it,  fully 
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believed  and  assented  to  other  things  conveyed  to 
them  with  less  evidence.  Such  as  were  even  the 
miracles  of  Moses  himself,  upon  the  credit  and  au- 
thority of  which  stood  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Jewish  constitution.  For  though  I  grant  that  they 
believed  his  miracles  upon  the  credit  of  constant 
unerring  tradition,  both  written  and  unwritten,  and 
grant  also  that  such  tradition  was  of  as  great  cer- 
tainty as  the  reports  of  sense ;  yet  still  I  afl&rm,  that 
it  was  not  of  the  same  evidence,  which  yet  is  the 
greatest  and  most  immediate  ground  of  all  assent. 

The  evidence  of  sense  (as  I  have  noted)  is  the 
clearest  that  naturally  the  mind  of  man  can  receive, 
and  is  indeed  the  foundation  both  of  all  the^vidence 
and  certainty  too,  that  tradition  is  capable  of;  which 
pretends  to  no  other  credibility  from  the  testimony 
and  word  of  some  men,  but  because  their  word  is  at 
length  traced  up  to,  and  originally  terminates  in,  the 
sense  and  experience  of  some  others,  which  could 
not  be  known  beyond  that  compass  of  time  in  which 
it  was  exercised,  but  by  being  told  and  report^  to 
such,  as,  not  living  at  that  time,  saw  it  not,  and  by 
them  to  others,  and  so  down  from  one  age  to 
another.  For  we  therefore  believe  the  report  of 
some  men  concerning  a  thing,  because  it  implies 
that  there  were  some  others  who  actually  saw  that 
thing.  It  is  dear  therefore,  that  want  of  evidence 
could  not  be  the  cause  that  the  Jews  rejected  and 
disbelieved  the  gospel,  since  they  embraced  and  be- 
lieved the  law,  upon  the  credit  of  those  miracles 
that  were  less  evident.  For  those  of  Christ  they 
knew  by  sight  and  sense,  those  of  Moses  only  by 
tradition ;  which,  though  equally  certain,  yet  were 
by  no  means  equally  evident  with  the  other. 
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(2.)  They  bdiered  and  assented  to  things  that 
were  neither  evident  nor  certain,  but  only  pvobaUe; 
for  they  conrersed,  they  traded,  they  mercfaandiaed, 
and,  by  so  doing,  frequently  ventuined  their  whole 
estates  and  fortunes  upon  a  probable  belief  or  per- 
suasion of  the  honesty  and  truth  of  those  whom  they 
dealt  and  corresponded  with.  And  interest,  e^e* 
dally  in  worldly  matters,  and  yet  jnore  especially 
with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
kaS^mfirfinn  and  sufficient  bottom :  from  whence 
it  is  manifest)  that  since  they  could  bdieve  and 
practically  rely  upon,  and  that  even  in  thdbr  dearest 
concerns,  bare  probabilities;  they  could  not  with 
any  colour  of  reason  pretend  want  of  evidence  fer 
their  disbelief  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which  came  en- 
forced  with  arguments  £ar  surpasidng  all  sodi  proba^ 
bilities. 

(3.)  They  believed  and  assented  to  things  neithar 
evident  nor  certain,  nor  yet  so  mudi  as  probable,  but 
actually  false  and  fisdladous.  Such  as  were  the  ab- 
surd  doctrines  and  stories  of  their  rabbiiis:  which, 
though  since  Qirist's  time  diey  have  grown  nnidi 
more  numerous  and  fabulous  than  before,  yet  even 
then  did  so  much  pester  the  church,  and  so  grosdy 
abuse  and  delude  the  minds  of  that  people,  that 
contradictions  themselves  asserted  by  rabUJes  were 
equally  received  and  revered  by  them  as  the  sacred 
and  infalfiUe  word  of  God  And  whereas  they  re- 
jected Christ  and  hs  doctrine,  though  every  titUe  of 
it  came  enforced  with  ndbrade,  and  the  best  argu- 
ments that  heaven  and  .eartii  could  hack  it  with ; 
yet  CSurat  then  foretold,  and  affcer-times  eonfimed 
that  prediction  of  his  in  John  v.  43.  that  they  shMld 
receive  many  cheats  and  deceivers  coming  to  them 
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in  their  own  name :  fellows  that  set  up  for  Mes- 
Bias's,  ODfy  upon  their  own  heads,  without  pretending 
to  any  thing  singular  or  miraculous,  but  impudence 
and  imposture. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  Jews  could 
not  all^e  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  the  want  of 
eridence  in  the  argument  brought  by  Christ  to  prove 
the  divinity  and  authority  of  his  doctrine,  as  a  rea^ 
son  of  their  rejection  and  disbelief  of  it;  since  they 
embraced  and  believed  many  tMngs,  for  some  of 
winch  they  had  no  evidence,  and  for  othars  of  which 
they  had  no  certainty,  and  for  most  of  which  they 
had  not  so  much  as  i»obabiIity.  Which  being  so, 
from  whence  then  could  such  an  obstinate  infidelity, 
in  matters  of  so  great  clearness  and  credibility,  take 
its  rise  ?  Why,  this  will  be  made  out  to  us  in  the 

Third  thing  proposed,  which  was  to  shew.  What 
was  the  true  and  proper  cause  into  which  this  un« 
bdief  of  the  Pharisees  was  resolved.  And  that 
was,  in  a  word,  the  captivity  of  their  wills  and  af- 
fections to  lusts  directly  opposite  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  They  were  extremely  ambi- 
tious and  insatiably  covetous,  and  therefore  no  im- 
pression from  argument  or  miracle  could  reach  them; 
but  they  stood  proof  against  all  conviction.  Now, 
to  shew  how  the  pravity  of  the  win  could  influence 
the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christianity,  I 
shall  premise  these  two  considerations. 

1.  That  the  understanding  in  its  assent  to  any 
rdigion,  is  very  differently  wrought  upon  in  persons 
fared  up  in  it,  and  in  persons  at  length  converted  to 
it.  For  in  the  first,  it  finds  the  mind  naked  and 
unprepossessed  with  any  formemotions,  and  so  easily 
and  insensibly  gains  upon  the  assent,  grows  up  with 
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it»  and  incorporates  into  it.  But  in  persons  adult, 
and  already  possessed  with  other  notions  of  reUgion, 
the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  quit  these, 
and  to  change  them  for  new,  but  by  great  considera- 
tion and  examination  of  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the 
one,  and  comparing  them  with  the  flaws  and  weak- 
ness of  the  other.  Which  cannot  be  done  without 
some  labour  and  intention  of  the  mind,  and  the 
thoughts  dwelling  a  considerable  time  upon  the  sur- 
vey and  discussion  of  each  particular. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  in 
this  great  work,  the  understanding  is  chiefly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  wilL     For  though  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  will*  directly  either  to  cause  or  hinder 
the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  thing  proposed 
and  duly  set  before  it ;  yet  it  is  antecedently  in  the 
power  of  the  will,  to  apply  the  understanding  ftculty 
to,  or  to  take  it  off  from  the  consideration  of  those 
objects,  to  which,  without  such  a  previous  considera- 
tion, it  cannot  yield  its  assent.     For  all  assent  pre- 
supposes a  simple  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  the 
.terms  of  the  proposition  to  be  assented  to.    But 
unless  the  understanding  employ  and  exercise  its 
cognitive  or  apprehensive  power  about  these  terms, 
there  can  be  no  actual  apprehension  of  them.    And 
the  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will,  though  as  to 
the  specific  nature  of  its  acts,  it  is  determined  by  the 
object.    As  for  instance ;  my  understanding  cannot 
assent  to  this  proposition.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  Grod ;  but  it  must  first  consider,  and  so  s^ 
prehend,  what  the  terms  and  parts  of  it  are,  and 
what  they  signify.    And  this  cannot  be  done,  if  my 
will  be  so  slothful,  worldly,  or  voluptuously  disposed, 
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as  never  to  suffer  me  at  aU  to  think  of  them ;  but 
perpetuaUj  to  cany  away  and  apply  my  mind  to 
other  things.  Thus  fiir  is  the  understanding  at  the 
disposal  of  the  will. 

Now  these  two  considerations  being  premised, 
namely,  that  persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any 
religion  cannot  change  that  for  another,  without  ap« 
plying  their  understanding  duly  to  consider  and 
compere  both ;  and  then,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  will,  whether  it  will  suffer  the  understanding 
thus  to  dwell  upon  such  objects  or  no :  from  these 
two,  I  say,  we  have  the  true  philosophy  and  rea^ 
son  of  the  Pharisees  unbelief;  for  they  could  not 
relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  embrace  Christianity, 
without  considering,  weighing,  and  collating  both  re- 
ligions.   And  this  their  understanding  could  not 
apply  to,  if  it  were  diverted  and  took  off  by  their 
wiU;  and  their  will  would  be  sure  to  divert  and 
take  it  off,  being  whoUy  possessed  and  governed  by 
their  covetousness  and  ambition,  which  perfectly 
abhorred  the  precepts  of  such  a  doctrine.    And  this 
is  the  very  account  that  our  Saviour  himself  gives  of 
this  matter  in  John  v.  44.  How  can  ye  believefSajs 
he,  who  receive  honour  one  of  another?  He  looked 
•upon  it  as  a  thing  morally  impossible,  for  persons 
infinitely  proud  and  ambitious,  to  frame. their  minds 
to  an  impartial  unbiassed  consideration  of  a  religion 
that  taught  nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cross ; 
that  humility  was  honour,  and  that  the  higher  men 
climbed,  the  finther  they  were  from  heaven.    They 
could  not  with  patience  so  much  as  think  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  you  may  be  sure,  would  never  assent  to  it. 
And  again,  when  Christ  discoursed  to  them  of  alms, 
and  a  pious  distribution  of  the  goods  andriches  of 
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this  worldt  in  Luke  xvi.  it  is  said  in  the  14th  verse* 
that  the  Pharisees^  who  were  covetous^  heard  oS 
tiioee  things^  and  derided  him.    Charit/^and  libe* 
ralitj  is  a  paradox  to  the  covetous.    The  doctrine 
that'  teaches  alms,  and  the  persons  that  need  them, 
are  by  such  equally  sent  packing.     Tell  a  miser  of 
bounty  to  a  friend,  or  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  pcmt 
him  out  his  duty  with  an  evidence  as  bright  and 
piercing  as  the  li^t,  yet  he  wiU  not  unda^tand  it, 
but  shuts  his  eyes  as  dose  as  he  does  his  hands,  and 
resdlves  not  to  be  convinced.    In  both  these  cases, 
there  is  an  incurable  Uindness  caused  by  a  resolution 
not  to  see ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  whto 
win  not  open  hi&  eyes,  is  for  the  present  as  blind  as 
he  tiiat  cannot.    And  thus  I  have  done  with  the 
third  thing  proposed^  and  ^ewn  what  was  the  tnie 
cause  of  the  Pharisees  disbelief  of  Christ's  doctrines 
it  was  the  predominance  of  those  two  great  vices 
over  th^  will,  their  covetousness  and  ambition.  Pass 
we  now  to  the 

FcHuih  and  last,  which  is  to  ^ew.  That  a  pious 
and  wdl  diqiosed  mind,  attended  with  a  readiness  to 
ob^  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the  surest  and  best 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  befief  of 
Christianity.  That  it  is  so,  will  appear  upon  a  doup 
ble  account. 

first,  upon  the  account  of  God's  goodness,  and 
iJie  method  of  his  dealing  with  the  souls  of  xotea ; 
which  is,  to  reward  every  degree  of  sincere  obedience 
to  liis  will,  with  a  fiirther  discovery  of  it.  /  under^ 
stand  more  tha»  the  ancients^  says  David,  Psalm 
cxiat.  100.  But  how  did  he  attain  to  sooh  an  eKcel- 
lency  of  understanding?  Was  it  by  longer  study,  or 
a  gneater  quickness  and  felidty  of  parts,  than  was  in 
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those  before  him?  No,  he  gires  the  reason  in  the 
next  words,  it  was  because  I  keep  thy  statutee. 
He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience,  and 
thereby  oatstript  them  at  length  in  point  of  know- 
led^.  And  who  in  old  time  were  the  men  of  extra^ 
ordinaiy  revelations,  bat  those  who  were  also  men 
of  extnunrdinaiy  pietjr?  Who  were  made  privy  to 
the  secrets  of  HeavCT,and  the  hidden  will  of  the  Al- 
mi^ly,  but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at 
an  higgler  rate  of  strictness  than  the  rest  of  the 
world?  They  were  the  Enochs,  the  Abrahams,  the 
Elijahs,  and  the  Bameb ;  such  as  the  scripture  re- 
markably testifies  o^  that  they  walked  with  God. 
Ajad  surety,  he  that  walks  with  another,  is  in  a 
likelier  way  to  know  and  understand  his  mind,  than 
he  that  follows  him  at  a  distance-V  Upon  which  ac- 
count, the  learned  Jews  still  made  this  one  of  the 
ii^iedients  that  went  to  constitute  a  prophet,  that 
he  diould  be  perfeetms  m  maraUbue,  a  person  of 
exact  morals,  and  unUameable  in  his  life :  the 
pit  of  prophecy  being  a  ray  of  such  a  light,  as  never  ( 
darts  itself  upon  a  dunghilL  And  what  I  here  ob-  ^ 
serve  occasionally  of  extraordinary  revelation  and 
prophecy,  will  by  analogy  and  due  proportion  ex- 
tend even  to  those  communications  of  <God's  will, 
that  are  requisite  to  men's  salvation.  An  honest 
hearty  sbnjdicity  and  proneness  to  do  all  that  a  man 
knows  of  God's  wiU,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and  in- 
fiEdBUe  way  to  know  more  of  it.  For  I  am  sure  it 
may  be  said  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  religion, 
that  to  him  that  hath  shaU  he  given^  and  he  shall 
have  snore  abundantly. 

I  dare  not,  I  confess,  join  in  that  bold  assertion 
of  some,  that  ./!icce9i/i  quod  in  se  eet^  Deus  nee  de^ 

VOL.  I.  M 
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bet,  nee  potest  denegare  gratiam,  which  mdeed  is 
no  less  than  a  direct  contradiction  in  the  very  terras; 
for  if  Deue  debet,  then  id  quod  debetwr  non  eH 
gratia ;  there  being  a  perfect  inconsistency  between 
that  which  is  of  debt,  and  that  which  is  otjree  gift. 
And  therefore  leaving  the  nan  debet  and  the  mm 
potest  to  those  that  can  bind  and  loose  the  Almigfatjr 
at  their  pleasure:  so  much,  I  think,  we  may  pro- 
nounce safely  in  this  matter,  that  the  goodness  and 
mercy,  of  God  is  such,  that  he  never  deserts  a 
sincere  person,  nor  suffers  any  one  that  shall  live 
(even  according  to  these  measures  of  sincerity)  up 
to  what  he  knows,  to  perish  for  want  of  any  know- 
ledge necessary,  and  what  is  more,  sufficient  to  save 
him. 

If  any  one  should  here  say,  Were  there  then  none 
living  up  to  these  measures  of  sincerity  amoi^st  the 
heathen?  and  if  there  were,  did  the  goodness  of 
God  afford  such  persons  knowledge  enough  to  save 
them  ?  My  answer  is  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
I  judge  not  those  that  are  without  the  church: 
they  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master :  i  have  no- 
thing to  say  of  them.  Secret  things  belong  to  God: 
it  becomes  us  to  be  thankfiil  to  God,  and  charitable 
to  men. 

2.  A  pious  and  well-disposed  will  is  the  readiest 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  upon  the  account 
of  a  natural  efficiency ;  forasmuch  as  a  will  so  dis- 
posed will  be  sure  to  engage  the  mind  in  a  severe 
search  into  the  great  and  concerning  truths  of  reli- 
gion :  nor  will  it  only  engage  the  mind  in  sudi  a 
search ;  but  it  will  also  accompany  that  search  with 
two  dis^sitions,  directly  tending  to^  and  prindpelly 
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productive  of/  the  discoveries  of  truth ;  namely,  dili- 
gi^ice  and  impartiality.  And» 

(1.)  For  the  diligence  of  the  search.  Diligence  is 
the  great  harbing^  of  truth ;  which  rarely  takes  up 
in  any  mind  till  that  has  gone  before,  and  made  room 
for  it.  It  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious 
study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that,  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from 
it.  For  this  keeps  the  understanding  long  m  con- 
verse with  an  object :  and  long  converse  brings  ac- 
quaintance. Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears 
off  the  strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its  several 
lights,  and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view 
of  the  mind. 

Truth  is  a  great  strong  hold,  barred  and  fortified 
by  God  and  nature;  and  diligence  is  properly  the 
understanding's  lajring  siege  to  it :  so  that,  as  in  a 
kind  of  warfare,  it  nuist  be  perpetually  upon  the 
watch ;  observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  iU 
and  accordingly  makes  its  approaches.  Sometimes 
it  thinks  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  again,  it 
finds  itself  baffled  and  beaten  off:  yet  still  it  re^ 
news  the  onset ;  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ;  plants 
this  reasoning,  and  that  argument,  this  consequence, 
and  that  distinction,  like  so  many  intellectual  bat- 
teries, tiU  at  length  it  forces  a  way  and  passage  into 
the  obstinate  enclosed  truth,  that  so  long  withstood 
and  defied  all  its  assaults. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  saying  common  amongst  them, 
touching  the  institution  of  youth,  (in  which  their 
chief  str^igth  and  talent  lies,)  that  vexatio  dat  intel^ 
ledum.  As  when  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself 
restlessly  from  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this 
power  of  the  soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge,  an- 
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other  to  divide^  a  fourth  to  remember ;  thus  tmang 
out  the  nice  and  scarce  observable  difference  of  some 
things,  and  the  real  agreement  of  others,  till  at 
length  it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  and  various 
hypothesis  together;  sees  how  one  part  coheres 
with  and  depends  upon  another;  and  so  dears  off 
all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  contradictifliis 
that  seemed  ,to  lie  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to  make 
the  whole  unintelligible.  This  is  the  laborious  and 
vexations  inquest,  that  the  soul  must  make  after 
science.  For  truth,  like  a  stately  dame,  will  not  be 
seen,  nor  shew  herself  at  the  first  visit,  nor  match 
with  the  understanding  upon  an  ordinary  courtdrip 
or  address.  Long  and  tedious  attendances  must  be 
given,  and  the  hardest  &tigues  oidured  and  di- 
gested; nor  did  ever  the  most  pregnant  wit  in  the 
worid  bring  forth  any  thing  great,  lasting,  and  con- 
siderable, without  some  pain  and  travail,  some  pangs 
and  throes  before  the  ddivery. 

Now  all  this,  that  I  have  said,  is  to  shew  the 
force  of  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
particularly  of  the  noblest  of  all  truths,  which  is 
that  of  rdigion.  But  then,  as  diligence  is  the  great 
discoverer  of  truth,  so  is  the  will  the  great  sjpmg  of 
diligence.  For  no  man  can  heartily  search  after  that 
which  he  is  not  very  desirous  to  find.  Diligence  is 
to  the  understanding^  as  the  whetstone  to  the  razor; 
but  the  will  is  the  hand  that  must  apply  one  to  tiie 
other. 

What  makes  many  men  so  strangely  immerse 
themselves,  some  in  chymical,  and  some  in  mathe- 
matical inquiries,  but  because  they  strangely  love 
the  things  they  labour  in  ?  Their  intent  study  gives 
them  skill  and  proficiency,  and  their  particular  af- 
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fection  to  tbese  kinds  of  knowledge  puts  them  upon 
such  study.  Aoooidingly  let  there  be  but  the  same 
inropensity  and  bent  of  will  to  religion,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  sedulity  and  indefatigable  industry 
in  men's  inquiry  into  it.  And  then,  in  the  natural 
(xmrse  of  things,  the  consequent  of  a  sedulous  seek- 
ing is  findings  and  the  firuitr  of  inquiry  is  infiurma- 
ticm. 

(a.)  A  pious  and  well-disposed  will  gives  not  only 
diligence,  but  also  impartiality  to  the  understanding, 
in  its  search  into  religion,  which  is  as  absolutely  ne- 
eeasary  to  give  success  to  our  inquiries  into  truth, 
as  the  former;  it  being  scarce  posdble  for  that  man 
to  hit  the  mark,  whose  eye  is  still  glancing  upon 
something  beside  it.  Partiality  is  properly  the  un- 
dostanding's  judging  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  wiU  and  affections,  and  not  according  to  the  ex« 
act  truth  of  things,  or  the  merits  of  the  cause  before 
it.  Affection  is  still  a  Inriber  of  the  judgment ;  and 
it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  a  reason  against  the 
thing  he  loves,  or  to  confess  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment against  an  interest. 

In  this  case,  he  prevaricates  with  his  own  under- 
standing, and  caxmot  seriously  and  sincerely  set  his 
mind  to  consider  the  strength,  to  poise  the  weight, 
and  to  discern  the  evidence  of  the  dearest  and  best 
argumentations,  where  they*  would  conclude  against 
the  darling  of  his  desires.  For  still  that  bdoved 
thing  possess^  and  even  engrosses  him,  and  like  a 
coloured  ^ass  before  his  eyes  casts^  its  own  colour 
and  tincture  upon  all  the  images  and  ideas  of  things 
that  pass  from  the  fancy  to  the  understanding ;  and 
so  absolutely  does  it  sway  that,  that  if  a  strange 
iiresistihle  evidence   of  some  unacceptable   truth 
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should  chance  to  surprise  and  force  reason  to  assent 
to  the  premises,  affection  would  yet  «tep  in  at  last, 
and  make  it  quit  the  conclusion. 

Upon  which  account,  Sodnus  and  his  followers 
state  the  reason  of  a  man's  believing  or  embracing 
Christianity  upon  the  natural  goodness  or  Yirtuous 
disposition  of  his  mind,  which  they  sometimes  call 
naturalis  probitas,  and  sometimes  animus  in  virtue 
tern  pronus.  For,  say  they,  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Christianity  teaches  nothiag  but  what  is  perfectly 
suitable  to,  and  coincident  with,  the  ruling  princi- 
ples, that  a  virtuous  and  well  inclined  man  is  acted 
by ;  and  with  the  main  interest  that  he  proposes  to 
himself.  So  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  declared  to 
such  an  one,  he  presently  closes  in,  accepts,  and 
complies  with  it:  as  a  prepared  soil  eagerly  takes 
in  and  firmly  retains  such  seed  or  plants  aa  particu- 
larly agree  with  it. 

With  ordinary  minds,  such  as  much  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  are,  it  is  the  suitableness,  not  the 
evidence  of  a  truth,  that  makes  it  to  be  assented  to. 
And  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  practically  con- 
vinces a  man,  that  does  not  please  him  first.  If  you 
would  be  sure  of  him,  you  must  inform  and  gratify 
him  too.  But  now,  impartiality  strips  the  mind  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  keeps  it  right  and  even  firom 
the  bias  of  interest  and  desire,  and  so  presents  it  like 
a  rasa  tabula,  equally  disposed  to  the  reception  of 
all  truth.  So  that  the  soul  lies  prepared,  and  open  to 
entertain  it,  and  prepossessed  with  nothing  that  can 
oppose  or  thrust  it  out.  For  where  diligence  opens 
the.  door  of  the  understanding,  and  impartiality 
keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  both  an  entrance  and 
a  welcome  too. 
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And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  fourth  and  last 
general  thing  proposed,  and  proved  by  argument, 
that  a  pious  and  well  disposed  mind,  attended  with 
a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the 
surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing to  a  belief  of  Christianity. 

Now,  from  the  forgoing  particulars,  by  way  of 
use,  we  may  ccdlect  these  two  things. 

1.  The  true  cause  of  that  atheism,  that  scepti- 
cism and  cavilling  at  religion,  that  we  see  and 
have  cauiBe  to  lament  in  too  many  in  these  days.  It 
is  not  from  any  thing  weak  or  wanting  in  our  reli- 
gion, to  support,  and  enable  it  to  look  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  the  severest  and  most  controlling 
reason  in  the  face :  but  men  are  atheistical,  because 
they  are  first  vicious;  and  question  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  because  they  hate  the  practice.  And 
therefore,  that  they  may  seem  to  have  some  pretence 
and  colour  to  sin  on  freely,  and  to  surrender  up 
themselves  wholly  to  their  sensuality,  without  any 
imputation  upon  their  judgment,  and  to  quit  their 
morals,  without  any  discredit  to  their  intellectuals ; 
they  fly  to  several  stale,  trite,  pitiful  objections  and 
cavils,  some  against  ieligion  in  general,  and  some 
against  Christianity  in  particular,  and  some  against 
^e  very  first  principles  of  morality,  to  give  them 
some  poor  credit  and  countenance  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  brutish  courses. 

Few  practical  errors  in  the  world  are  embraced 
upon  the  stock  of  conviction,  but  inclination:  for 
though  indeed  the  judgment  may  err  upon  the  ac** 
ixnint  of  weakness,  yet  where  there  is  one  error  that 
enters  in  at  this  door,  ten  are  let  into  it  through  the 
will :  that,  for  the  most  part,  being  set  upon  those 
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things,  which  truth  is  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of;  and  where  both  cannot  be  had,  a  man  wiU 
be  sure  to  buy  his  enjoyment,  though  he  pays  down 
truth  for  the  purchase.  For  in  this  case,  the  &rther 
from  truth,  the  fariba  from  trouble:  since  truth 
shews  such  an  one  what  he  is  unwilling  to  see,  and 
tells  him  what  he  hates  to  hear.  They  are  the  same 
beams  that  shine  and  enlighten,  and  are  i^t  to 
scorch  too :  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  engaged 
in  any  wicked  way,  to  hare  a  dear  understanding  of 
it,  and  a  quiet  mind  in  it  together. 

But  these  sons  of  Epicurus,  both  for  T<doptuous» 
ness  and  irreligion  also,  (as  it  is  hard  to  support  the 
former  without  the  latter,)  these,  I  say,  rest  not  here ; 
but  (if  you  will  take  them  at  their  word)  they  most 
also  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age:  though 
greater  arguments,  I  am  sure,  may ''be  produced 
against  this,  than  any  they  can  allege  against  the 
most  improbable  article  of  Christianity.  But  here- 
tofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very  differ- 
ent  from  what  it  is  nowadays.  No  man  was  then 
accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things  as  deserved 
to  have  the  tongue  cut  out  that  spake  them:  nor 
did  any  man  pass  for  a  philosopher,  or  a  VM(a  of 
depth,  for  tatting  atheistically :  or  a  man  of  parts, 
for  employing  them  against  that  God  that  gave 
them.  For  then  the  world  was  generally  better  in- 
clined ;  virtue  was  in  so  much  reputation,  as  to  be 
pretended  to  at  least.  And  virtue,  whether  in  a 
Christian  or  in  an  infidely  can  have  no  interest  to  be 
served  either  by  atheism  or  infidelity. 

For  which  cause,  could  we  but  prevail  with  the 
greatest  debauchees  amongst  us  to  change  their 
lives,  we  should  find  it  no  very  hard  matter  to 
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change  thmr  judgments.  For  notwithstaiidixig  all 
their  talk  oi  reason  and  philosoidiy,  which  (God 
knows)  tfaejr  are  depkirahly  strangers  to ;  and  those 
unanswerable  doubts  and  difficulties,  whidi,  over 
their  cups  or  their  coffee,  they  pretend  to  have 
against  Christianitj;  persuade  but  the  covetous  man 
not  to  deify  his  money ;  the  proud  man  not  to  adore 
himself;  the  lascivious  man  to  throw  off  his  lewd 
amours;  the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  revels; 
and  so  for  any  other  vice,  that  is  apt  to  abuse  and 
pervert  the  mind  of  man ;  and  I  dare  undertake,  that 
all  their  giantJike  objections  against  Christian  reli- 
gion shall  presently  vanish  and  quit  the  field.  For 
be  that  is  a  good  man,  is  three  quarters  of  his  way 
towards  the  being  a  good  Christian,  wheresoever  he 
lives,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called. 

SL  In  the  \iext  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the 
most  effectual  way  and  means  of  proficiency  and 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  and  profound 
truths  of  religion,  and  how  to  make  us  all  not  only 
good  Christians,  but  also  expert  divines.  It  is  a 
knowledge,  that  men  are  not  so  much  to  study,  as  to 
live  themselves  into :  a  knowledge  that  passes  into 
the  head  through  the  heart.  I  have  heard  of  some, 
that  in  their  latter  years,  through  the  feebleness  of 
their  limbs,  have  been  forced  to  study  upon  their 
knees :  and  I  think  it  might  well  become  the  young* 
est  and  the  strongest  to  do  so  too.  Let  them  daily 
and  incessantly  pray  to  God  for  his  grace ;  and  if 
God  gives  grace,  they  may  be  sure  that  knowledge 
will  not  sti^  long  behind:  since  it  is  the  same  spirit 
and  principle  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the 
understanding.  Let  all  their  inquiries  into  the  deep 
and  mysterious  points  of  theology  be  begun  and  car« 
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ried  on  with  fenrent  petitions  to  God ;  that  he  would 
dispose  their  minds  to  direct  all  their  skill  and 
knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life,  both  in 
themselves  and  others ;  that  he  would  use  all  their 
noblest  speculations,  and  most  refined  notions,  only 
as  instruments,  to  move  and  set  a  work  the  great 
principles  of  actions,  the  will  and  the  affections; 
that  he  would  convince  them  of  the  infinite  vanity 
and  uselessness  of  all  that  learmng,  that  makes  not 
the  possessor  of  it  a  better  man ;  that  he  would  keep 
them  from  those  sins  that  maj  grieve  and  provoke 
his  holy  Spirit  (the  fountaio  of  all  true  light  and 
knowledge,)  to  withdraw  from  them;  and  so  seal 
them  up  under  darkness,  blindness,  and  stupidity  of 
mind.     For  where  the  heart  is  bent  upon,  and  held 
under  the  power  of,  any  vicious  course,  though  Christ 
himself  should  take  the  contrary  virtue  for  his  doc- 
trine, and  do  a  miracle  before  such  an  one's  eyes,  for 
its  application ;  yet  he  would  not  practically  gain  his 
assent,  but  the  result  of  all  would  end  in  a  nonper- 
suadebis  etiamsi  persuaseris.    Few  consider  what 
a  d^ree  of  sottishness  and  confirmed  ignorance  moi 
may  sin  themselves  into. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  very  consideration  also  gives  us  the 
true  reason  and  full  explication  of  that  notable  and 
strange  passage  of  scripture,  in  Luke  xvi.  and  the 
last  verse:  That  if  men  wtU  not  hear  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  Jteither  mil  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.  That  is,  where  a  strong 
inveterate  love  of  sin  has  made  any  doctrine  or  pro- 
position wholly  unsuitable  to  the  heart,  no  aiga- 
ment  or  demonstration,  no  nor  miracle  whatsoever, 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  heart  cordially  to  dose 
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withy  and  receive  it.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  heart  be  piously  diE^xxsed^  the  natural  goodness 
of  any  doctrine  is  enough  to  vouch  tor  the  truth  of 
it :  for  the  suitableness  of  it  will  endear  it  to  the 
will,  and  by  endearing  it  to  the  will,  will  naturally 
slide  it  into  the  assent  also.  For  in  morals,  as  well 
as  in  metaphysics,  there  is  nothing  really  good,  but 
has  a  truth  commensurate  to  its  goodness. 

The  truths  of  Christ  crucified  are  the  Christian'^ 
philosophy,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logic ; 
that  great  instrumental  introductive  art  that  must 
guide  the  mind  into  the  former.  And  where  a  long 
course  of  piety,  and  dose  communion  with  God,  has 
purged  the  heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  and  made 
all  things  ready  for  the  reception  of  God*s  Spirit ; 
knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such  a  soul,  like  the 
sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious 
light,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it. 

If  now  at  length  some  should  object  here,  that 
fix>m  what  has  been  delivered,  it  wiU  follow,  that 
the  most  pious  men  are  still  the  most  knowing, 
which  yet  seems  contrary  to  common  experience  and 
observation ;  I  answer,  that  as  to  all  things  directly 
conducing,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  are  so ;  as\the  meanest  common  sol- 
dier, that  has  fought  often  in  an  army,  has  a  truer 
and  better  knowledge  of  war,  than  he  that  has  read 
and  writ  whole  volumes  of  it,  but  never  was  in  any 
battle.! 

Practical  sciences  are  not  to  be  learnt  but  in  the 
way  of  action.  It  is  experience  that  must  give 
knowledge  in  the  Christian  profession,  as  well  as  in 
all  others.  And  the  knowledge  drawn  from  experi- 
ence is  quite  of  another  kind  from  that  which  flows 
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from  speculation  cft  discourse.  It  is  not  the  opudoii, 
but  thejpoAl  of  the  Just,  that  the  wisest  of  men  teOs 
us,  shines  mare  and  mare  unta  a  perfect  day.  The 
obedient,  and  the  men  of  practice,  ore  those  sons  of 
Kght,  that  shall  outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  igno- 
rances, that  shall  ride  upon  these  clouds,  and  tri- 
umjA  over  their  present  imperfections,  till  persua- 
sion pass  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  adyance 
into  assurance,  and  all  come  at  length  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  beatific  vision,  and  a  fiill  finition  of 
those  joys,  which  God  has  in  reserve  for  them,  whom 
bj  his  grace  he  shaU  prepare  for  glory. 

Ta  which  Gad,  if^/lnitehf  wise,  holy,  and  just,  he 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  mast  due,  aU 
praise,  might,  nugesty,  and  daminian,  bath  now 
andjbrerermare.   Amen, 
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PREFACE. 

^FTER  the  happy  expiradon  of  those  times  which  had 
reformed  so  many  churches^to  the  ground,  and  in  which 
men  used  to  express  their  honour  to  God,  and  their  aUegi- 
ance  to  thdr  prince  the  same  way,  demolishing  the  palaces 
of  the  one,  and  the  temples  of  the  other;  it  is  now  our 
glory  and  felicity,  that  Grod  has  changed  men^s  tempers 
with  the  times,  and  made  a  sprit  of  building  succeed  a  sp- 
rit of  pulling  down :  by  a  miraculous  revolution,  redudng 
many  firom  the  head  of  a  triumphant  rebellion  to  thdr  old 
condition  of  masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  that  in  this  ca- 
p^ty  they  might  repair  what,  as  colonek  and  captains, 
they  had  ruined  and  defaced. 

But  still  it  is  strange  to  see  any  ecclesiastical  pile,  not  by 
eodeauistiGal  cost  and  influence  rising  above  ground ;  espe- 
cially  in  an  age,  in  which  men^s  mouths  are  open  against  the 
churdi,  but  their  hands  shut  towards  it;  an  age  in  which, 
respecting  the  generality  of  men,  we  might  as  soon  expect 
stones  to  be  made  br^,  as  to  be  made  churches. 

But  the  more  epidemical  and  prevailing  this  evil  is,  the 
more  honourable  are  those  who  stand  and  shine  as  excep- 
tions from  the  common  practice ;  and  may  such  places,  built 
tot  the  divine  worship,  derive  an  honour  and  a  blessing 
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upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as  great  and  lasting,  as  the 
curse  and  infamy  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon  the  sacri- 
legious violators  of  them ;  and  a  greater,  I  am  sure  I  need 
hot,  I  cannot  wish. 

Now  the  foundation  of  what  I  shall  discourse,  upon  the 
-present  subject  and  occasion,  shall  be  laid  in  that  place  in 
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God  hath  loved  the  gates  ofSum,  more  than  aU  the  dwells 
ings  of  Jacob. 

Jl  he  compaiison  here  exhibited  between  the  love 
Grod  bore  to  Sion,  the  great  place  of  his  solemn  wor- 
ship, and  that  which  he  bore  to  the  other  dwellings 
of  Israel,  imports,  as  all  other  comparisons  do  in  the 
superior  part  of  them,  two  things ;  difference  and 
preeminence :  and  accordingly  I  cannot  more  com- 
modiouslj  and  naturally  contrive  the  prosecution  of 
these  words,  than  by  casting  the  sense  of  them  into . 
these  two  propositions. 

I.  Tliat  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set 
apart  and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  from  what  he 
bears  to  aU  other  places  designed  to  the  uses  of  com- 
mon life. 

II.  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  him  in  such 
places,  above  that  which  is  offered  him  in  any  other 
places  whatsoever. 

I.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  this  difference  of  re- 
spect, borne  by  God  to  such  places,  from  what  he 
bears  to  others,  may  be  evinced  these  three  several 
ways. 

1.  By  those  eminent  interposals  of  Providence, 
for  the  erecting  and  preserving  of  such  places. 

S.  By  those  notable  judgments  shewn  by  God 
upon  the  violators  of  them. 

8.  Lastly,  by  declaring  the  ground  and  reason,^ 
why  God  shews  such  a  different  respect  to  those 
places,  from  what  he  manifests  to  others.  Of  all 
which  in  their  order. 
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1.  First  of  all  then,  those  eminent  interposals  of 
the  divine  Providence  for  the  erecting  and  preserv- 
ing such  places,  will  be  one  pregnant  and  strong  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  difference  of  God's  respect  to 
them,  and  to  others  of  common  use. 

That  Providence  that  UniversaUj  casts  its  e^e  ova- 
all  the  ports  of  the  creatioii»is  yet  pleased  more  par- 
ticularly to  fasten  it  upon  some.    God  made  all  tiie 
world,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  in  some  parts  cvf 
the  world;  and  therefore  in  the  first  and  most  early 
tiaies  <tf  the  church,  what  care  did  he  manifest  to 
have  such  places  erected  to  hit  honour!  Jacob  he 
admonished  I7  a  vision,  as  by  a  messenger  fimn  hea- 
ven, to  build  him  an  altar ;  and  then,  what  awe  did 
Jacob  express  to  it !  Saw  dread/kl^  says  he,  ir  tikur 
place !  far  ^wrehf  it  is  no  oAer  than  ike  kouse  of 
God.   What  particular  inspirations  were  there  upon 
Aholiab  to  fit  him  to  work  about  the  sanctuairy! 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  surveyor,  director,  and 
manager  of  the  whole  business.    But  above  all,  how 
exact  and  (as  we  may  say  with  reverence)  how  nice 
was  God  about  the  building  of  the  temple !  David, 
though  a  man  of  most  intimate  converse  and  ac- 
quaintance with  God,  and  one  who  bore  a  kingfy' 
preeminence  over  others,  no  less  in  point  of  piety 
than  of  majesty,  after  he  had  made  such  rich,  such 
vast,  and  almost  incredible  provision  of  materials  for 
the  building  of  the  temple ;  yet  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  though  but  the^  Uood  of  God's 
enemies,  had  the  glory  of  that  wortc  took  out  of 
them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stcme  in  that 
sacred  pile;  but  the  whole  work  was  entirely  re- 
served  for  Sdomon,  a  prince  adorned  with  those 
parts  of  mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  c^ 
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all  prosperous  events  to  make  him  glorious  and 
noagnificent,  as  if  God  had  made  it  his  business  to 
build  a  Solomon,  that  Solomon  might  build  him  an 
house.  To  which,  had  not  God  bore  a  very  different 
respect  from  what  he  bore  to  all  other  places,  wh j 
might  not  David  have  been  permitted  to  build  God 
a  temple,  as  well  as  to  rear  himself  a  palace  ?  Why 
might  not  he,  who  was  so  pious  as  to  design,  be  also 
so  prosperous  as  to  finish  it  ?  God  must  needs  have 
set  a  more  than  ordinary  esteem  upon  that  which 
David«  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  the  darling  ci 
Heaven,  and  the  most  flaming  example  of  a  vigorous 
love  to  God  that  ever  was,  was  not  thought  fit  to 
have  an  hand  in. 

And  to  proceed,  when  after  a  long  tract  of  time, 
the  sins  of  Israel  had  even  unconsecrated  and  pro- 
faned that  sacred  edifice,  and  thereby  robbed  it  of 
its  only  defence,  the  palladium  of  God's  presence,  so 
that  the  Assyrians  laid  it  even  with  the  ground ;  yet 
after  that  a  long  captivity  and  affliction  had  made 
the  Jews  fit  again  for  so  great  a  privil^e,  as  a  pub- 
lic place  to  worship  God  in,  how  did  God  put  it  into 
the  heart,  even  of  an  heathen  prince,  to  promote  the 
building  of  a  second  temple !  How  was  the  work 
undertook  and  carried  on  amidst  all  the  unlikeli- 
hoods and  discouraging  circumstances  imaginable! 
The  builders  holding  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to  de- 
fend the  trowel  working  with  the  other ;  yet  finished 
and  completed  it  was,  under  the  conduct  and  pro- 
tection of  a  pecuUar  providence,  that  made  the  in- 
struments of  that  great  design  prevalent  and  victoria 
ous,  and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to  become 
plains  before  Zorobabel. 

And  lastly,  when  Herod  the  great,  whose  magni- 
VOL.  I.  N  \ 
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ficenc^  served  him  instead  of  piety  to  prompt  him  to 
an  action,  if  not  in  him  religious,  yet  heroic  at  least, 
thought  fit  to  pull  down  that  temple,  and  to  build 
one  much  more  ^orious,  and  fit  for  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  to  appear  and  preach  in.  Josephus,  in 
his  15th  book  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  and  the  14th 
chapter,  says,  that  during  all  the  time  of  its  building, 
there  fell  not  so  much  as  a  shower  to  interrupt  the 
work,  but  the  rain  still  fell  by  night,  that  it  migfat 
not  retard  the  business  of  the  day.  If  this  Vere 
so,  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  can  as- 
cribe such  great  and  strange  passages  to  chance,  or 
satisfy  my  reason  in  assigning  any  other  cause  af 
this,  but  the  kindness  of  God  himself  to  the  place  of 
his  worship ;  making  the  common  influences  of  hea- 
ven to  stop  their  course,  and  pay  a  kind  of  homage 
to  the  rearing  of  so  sacred  a  structure.  Though  I 
must  confess,  that  David's  being  prohibited,  and  He- 
rod permitted  to  build  God  a  temple  migfat  seem 
strange,  did  not  the  absoluteness  of  God's  good  pleap 
sure  satisfy  all  sober  minds  of  the  reasonableness  of 
God's  proceedings,  though  never  so  strange  and  un- 
accountable. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  extraordinary  manifestap- 
tions  of  God's  presence  were  still  in  the  sanctuary: 
the  doud,  the  Urim  and  Thumnum,  and  the  oracular 
answers  of  God,  were  graces  and  prerogatives  proper 
and  peculiar  to  the  sacredness  of  this  place.  These 
were  tlie  d^nities  that  made  it  (as  it  were)  the 
}nresence-chamber  of  the  Almighty,  the  room  of  au- 
dience, where  he  declared  that  he  would  receive  and 
answer  petitiong  from  all  places  under*  heaven,  and 
where  he  displayed  his  royalty  and  glory.  There 
was  no  parlour  or  dining-room  in  all  the  dweOings 
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of  Jacob,  that  he  vouchsafed  the  like  privileges  to. 
And  moreover,  how  full  are  God's  expressions  to 
this  purpose !  Here  have  I  placed  my  namey  and 
here  wUl  I  dwells  Jar  I  have  a  delight  therein. 

But  to  evidence,  how  different  a  respect  God 
bears  to  things  consecrated  to  his  own  worship, 
£pom  what  he  bears  to  all  other  things,  let  that  one 
aoiinent  passage  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  be 
proof  bqrond  all  exception ;  in  which,  the  censers  of 
those  wretches,  who,  I  am  sure,  could  derive  no 
sanctity  to  them  from  their  own  persons  ;  yet  upon 
this  account,  that  they  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
offering  incnse  in  them,  were,  by  God's  special 
command,  sequestered  from  all  common  use,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fastened 
as  a  covering  upon  the  altar.  Numb.  xvi.  38.  The 
cemsere  of  these  sinner^  against  their  own  souls, 
let  them  make  broad  plates  Jar  a  covering  of  the 
altar:  for  they  offered  them  before  the  Lord, 
therefore  they  are  hallowed.  It  seems  this  one 
single  use  left  such  an  indelible  sacredness  upon 
them,  that  neither  the  viUainy  of  the  persons,  nor 
the  impiety  of  the  design,  could  be  a  sufficient  reason 
to  unludlow  and  degrade  them  to  the  same  common 
use  that  other  vessels  may  be  applied  to.  And  the 
argument  holds  jequally  good  for  the  consecration  of 
places.  The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling,  or 
junketting  upon  the  altar,  which  had  been  used,  and 
by  that  use  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  a  more 
spiritual  and  divine  repast.  Have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  church  of 
God  ?  says  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  22.  It  would  have 
been  no  answer  to  have  tdd  the  apostle.  What !  is 
not  the  church  stone  and  wood  as  well  as  other 
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buildings  ?  And  is  there  any  such  peculiar  sanctity 
in  this  parcel  of  brick  and  mortar  ?  And  must  Grod, 
who  has  declared  himself  no  respecter  of  persons^ 
be  now  made  a  respecter  of  places  ?  No,  this  is  the 
language  of  a  more  spiritualized  and  refined  {Mety 
than  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  were  ac- 
quainted with.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  argu- 
ment,  brought  to  prove  the  different  respect  that 
God  bears  to  things  and  places  consecrated  and  set 
apart  to  his  own  worship,  from  what  he  beais  to 
others. 

2.  The  second  argument  for  the  proof  of  the  same 
assertion,  shall  be  taken  from  those  remnrkable  judg- 
ments shewn  by  God,  upon  the  violators  of  things 
consecrated  and  set  apart  to  holy  uses. 

A  coal,  we  know,  snatched  from  the  altar  once 
fired  the  nest  of  the  eagle,  the  royal  and  conunand^ 
ing  bird ;  and  so  has  sacrilege  consumed  the  fiemulies 
of  princes,  broke  sceptres,  and  destroyed  kingdoms; 
We  read  how  the  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted 
by  the  captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country 
more  than  a  conquering  army ;  they  were  not  able 
to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing ;  it  was  like  a  plague 
in  their  bowels,  and  a  curse  in  the  midst  ci  them ; 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  restore  their  prey,  and 
to  turn  their  triumphs  into  supplications.  Poor 
Uzzah  for  but  touching  the  ark,  though  out  of  care 
and  zeal  for  its  preservation,  was  struck  dead  with  a 
blow  from  heaven.  He  had  no  right  to  touch  it, 
and  therefore  his  very  zeal  was  a  sin,  and  his  care 
an  usurpation ;  nor  could  the  purpose  of  his  heart^ 
excuse  the  error  of  his  hand.  Nay,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  so  much  as  a  brute  beast 
touched  the  mountain,  the  bow  of  vengeance  was 
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leady,  and  it  was  to  be  struck  through  with  a  idart, 
and  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  a  fault  it  could  not  under- 
stand. 

But  to  give  some  higher  and  clearer  instances  of 
the  divine  judgments  upon  sacrilegious  persons.  In 
1  Kings  xiv.  26.  we  find  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
spoiling  and  robbing  Solomon's  temple,  and  that  we 
may  know  what  became  of  him,  we  must  take  notice 
that  Josephus  calls  him  Susac,  and  tells  us  that  He- 
rodotus calls  him  Sesostris ;  and  withal  reports,  that 
immediately  after  his  return  from  this  very  expedi- 
tion, such  disastrous  calamities  befell  his  family,  that 
he  burnt  two  of  his  children  himself ;  that  his  bro- 
ther conspired  against  him  ;  and  lastly,  that  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  struck  blind,  yet  not  so 
blind  (in  his  understanding  at  least)  but  that  he 
saw  the  cause  of  aU  these  mischiefs ;  and  therefore, 
to  redeem  his  father's  sacrilege,  gave  more  and 
richer  things  to  temples,  than  his  father  had  stolen 
from  them :  though  (by  the  way)  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  strange  method  of  repairing  an  injury  done  to  the 
true  God,  by  adorning  the  temples  of  the  false.  See 
the  same  sad  efiect  of  sacrilege  in  the  great  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  he  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and  we 
find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befell  him ;  he 
lost  his  kingdom,  and  by  a  new  unheard  of  judg- 
ment, was  driven  from  the  society  and  converse  of 
men,  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with 
oxen  ;  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  sin  making 
him  a  fitter  companion  for  them,  than  for  those*  to 
whom  religion  is  more  natural,  than  reason  itselE 
And  since  it  was  his  unhappiness  to  transmit  his 
sin^  together  with  his  kingdom,  to  his  son,  while 
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Belshazzar  was  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  tiie 
temple,  which  in  his  pride  he  sent  for  to  abuse  with 
his  impious  sensuality,  he  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ 
by  the  finger  of  God  in  the  very  midst  of  his  pro- 
fane mirth.  And  he  stays  not  long  for  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  that  very  night  losing  his  kingdom  and 
his  life  too.  And  that  which  makes  the  story  di- 
rect for  our  purpose  is,  that  all  this  comes  upon  him 
for  profieuiing  those  sacred  vessels.  Ood  himself  teDs 
ijis  so  much  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  in  Dan.  v. 
28.  where  this  only  sin  is  charged  upon  him,  and 
particularly  made  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  utter 
ruin. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple,  and  those 
that  profaned  and  abused  the  second  sped  no  bett». 
And  for  this,  take  for  instance  that  first-bom  of  sin 
and  sacril^e,  Antiochus ;  the  story  oi  whose  pro- 
faning Qod's  house  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,  chap.  i.  And  you  may  read  also  at  large 
what  success  he  found  after  it,  in  the  sixth  ch^itar, 
where  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  never  prospered 
afterwards  in  any  thing,  but  all  his  designs  were 
frustrated,  his  captains  slain,  his  armies  defeated; 
and  lastly,  himself  falls  sick,  and  dies  a  miserable 
death.  And  (which  is  most  considerable  as  to  the 
present  business)  when  all  these  evils  befell  him,  his 
own  conscience  tells  him,  that  it  was  even  for  this, 
that  he  had  most  sacrilegiously  pillaged  and  invaded 
God's  house,  1  Maccab.  vi.  12,  IS.  Now  I  remem- 
ber ^  says  he,  the  evils  I  did  at  Jerusalem^  how  I 
took  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver:  I  perceive 
therefore,  that  for  this  cause  these  evils  are  came 
upon  me,  and,  behold,  I  perish  for  grief  in  a  strange 
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iamd.  The  smner's  conscienoe  is  for  the  most  part 
the  best  expositor  of  the  mind  of  God^  under  any 
judgment  or  affliction. 

Take  another  notable  instance  in  Nicanor,  who 
purposed  and  threatened  to  bum  the  temple,  1  Mac- 
cab,  vii.  35.  And  a  curse  lights  upon  him  pre- 
sently after:  his  great  army  is  utterly  ruined,  he 
himself  slain  in  it,  and  his  head  and  right  hand  cut 
off,  and  hung  up  before  Jerusalem.  Where  two 
things  are  remarkable  in  the  text.  1.  That  he  him* 
sdf  was  first  slain,  a  thing  that  does  not  usually  be- 
fidl  a  general  of  an  army.  2.  That  the  Jews  prayed 
against  him  to  Ood,  and  desired  God  to  destroy  Ni- 
canor,  for  the  injury  done  to  his  sanctuary  only, 
naming  no  sin  else.  And  (rod  ratified  their  prayers 
by  the  judgment  they  brought  down  upon  the  head 
of  him,  whom  they  prayed  against,  (rod  stopped 
his  blasphemous  mouth,  and  cut  off  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  and  made  them  teach  the  world*  what  it  was 
fcxr  the  most  potent  sinner  under  heaven  to  threaten 
the  almighty  Gknl,  especially  in  his  own  house ;  for 
so  was  the  temple. 

But  now,  lest  some  should  puff  at  these  instances, 
as  being  such  as  were  under  a  different  economy  of 
religion,  in  which  God  was  more  tender  of  the  shell 
and  ceremonious  part  of  his  worship,  and  conse- 
quently not  directly  pertinent  to  ours  ;  therefore  to 
shew  that  all  profanation,  and  invasion  of  things  sa- 
cred, is  an  offence  agunst  the  eternal  law  of  nature, 
and  not  against  any  positive  institution  after  a  time 
to  expire,  we  need  not  go  many  nations  off,  nor 
many  ages  back,  to  see  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
some  families,  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  churches, 
and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  gilded  with 

N  4 
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the  name  of  reformation.  And  for  the  most  part, 
so  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  churdi 
lands,  that  the  world  is  not  now  to  seek  for  an  ar- 
gument from  a  long  experience  to  convince  it,  that 
though  in  such  purchases  men  have  usually  the 
cheapest  penny-worths,  yet  they  have  not  always 
the  best  bargains.  For  the  holy  thing  has  stuck  &st 
to  their  sides  like  a  fatal  shaft,  and  the  stone  has 
cryed  out  of  the  consecrated  walls  they  have  lived  % 
within,  for  a  judgment  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrOe^ 
gious  intruder ;  and  Heaven  has  heard  the  cry,  and 
made  good  the  curse.  So  that  when  the  heir  of  a 
blasted  family  has  rose  up  and  promised  fair,  and 
perhaps  flourished  for  some  time  upon  the  stodL  of 
excellent  parts  and  great  fevour ;  yet  at  length  a 
cross  event  has  certainly  met  and  stopped  him  in  the 
career  of  his  fortunes ;  so  that  he  has  ever  after 
withered  and  declined,  and  in  the  end  come  to 
nothing,  or  to  that  which  is  worse.  So  certainly 
does  that,  which  some  call  blind  superstition,  take 
aim  when  it  shoots  a  curse  at  the  sacrilegious  person. 
But  I  shall  not  engage  in  the  odious  task  of  re- 
counting the  families  which  this  sin  has  blasted 
with  a  curse.  Only,  I  shall  give  one  eminent  in- 
stance in  some  persons  who  had  sacrilegiously  pit^ 
cured  the  demolishing  of  some  places  consecrated 
to  holy  uses. 

And  for  this  (to  shew  the  world  that  Papists  can 
commit  sacrilege  as  freely  nsi^ey  can  object  it  to 
Protestants)  it  shall  be  in  that  great  cardinal  and 
minister  of  state,  Wolsey,  who  obtained  leave  of 
pope  Clement  the  seventh  to  demoUsl^forty  religions 
houses ;  which  he  did  by  the  service  of  five  men,  to 
whose  conduct  he  committed  the  effecting  of  that 
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business ;  every  one  of  which  came  to  a  sad  and  fa- 
tal end  For  the  pope  himself  was  ever  after  an  un- 
fortunate prince,  Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked 
in  his  reign,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  at  length 
dying  a  miserable  death.  Wolsey  (as  is  known) 
incurred  a  premuniret  forfeited  his  honour,  estate, 
and  life,  which  he  ended,  some  say,  by  poison ;  but 
certainly  in  great  calamity. 

i  And  for  the  five  men  employed  by  him,  two  of 
them  quarrelled,  one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the 
other  hanged  for  it ;  the  third  drowned  himsdf  in  a 
weQ;  the  fourth  (though  rich)  came  at  length  to 
beg  his  bread ;  and  the  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed 
to  death  at  Dublin  in  Ireland.  ^ 

This  was  the  tragical  end  of  a  knot  of  sacrilegious 
persons  firom  highest  to  lowest.  The  consideration 
of  which  and  the  like  passages,  one  would  think, 
should  make  men  keep  their  fingers  off  from  the 
church's  patrimony,  though  not  out  of  love  to  the 
church,  (which  few  men  have,)  yet  at  least  out  of 
love  to  themselves,  which,  I  suppose,  few  want. 

Nor  is  that  instance  in  one  of  another  religion  to 
be  passed  over,  (so  near  it  is  to  the  former  passage 
of  Nicanor,)  of  a  commander  in  the  parliament's  re- 
fa^  army,  who,  coming  to  rifle  and  deface  the  cathe- 
dral at  Litchfield,  solemnly  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
begged  of  God  to  shew  some  remarkable  token  of 
his  approbation  or  dislike  of  the  work  they  were 
going  about.  Immedfately  after  which,  looking  out 
at  a  window,  he  was  shot  in  the  forehead  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man.  And  this  was  on  St.  Chadd's  day, 
the  name  of  which  saint  that  church  bore,  being 
dedicated  to  God  in  memory  of  the  same.  Where 
we  see,  that  as  he  asked  of  God  a  sign,  so  God  gave 
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faim  one,  ngning  him  in  the  forehead,  and  that  wiUi 
such  a  mark,  as  he  is  like  to  be  known  by  to  afl 
posterity. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  united  voice  of  all  his- 
tory proclaims  so  loud,  as  the  certain  unfedling  curse 
that  has  pursued  and  overtook  sacrilege.  Make  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  prosperous  sacrilegious  persoiB 
that  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid  to 
this  day,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  within  a  veryt 
narrow  compass,  and  be  repeated  much  sooner  than 
the  alphabet. 

Religion  claims  a  great  interest  in  the  world,  evm 
as  great  as  its  object,  God,  and  the  souls  c^  men. 
And  since  God  has  resolved  not  to  alter  the  course 
of  nature,  and  upon  principles  of  nature,  religion 
will  scarce  be  supported  without  the  encouragmient 
of  the  ministers  of  it ;  Providence,  where  it  loves  a 
nation,  concerns  itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest 
of  religion,  by  blasting  the  spoilers  of  religious  per- 
sons  and  places.  Many  have  gaped  at  the  church 
^  revenues,  but,  before  they  could  swallow  them,  have 
had  their  mouths  stopt  in  the  churchyard. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  argument,  to  prove 
the  different  respect  that  God  bears  to  things  conse- 
crated to  holy  uses ;  namely,  his  signal  judgments 
upon  the  sacrilegious  violators  of  them. 

8.  I  descend  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing  pro- 
posed for  the  proof  of  the  first  proposition,  which  is, 
to  assign  the  ground  and  re<teon,  why  QoA  shews 
such  a  concern  for  these  things.  Touching  which 
we  are  to  observe,  (1.)  Negatively,  that  it  is  no 
worth  or  sanctity  naturally  inherent  in  the  things 
themselves,  that  either  does  or  can  procure  them 
this  esteem  from  God;  for  by  nature  all  things 
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have  an  equally  common  use.  Nature  freely  and  in- 
differently op»s  the  bosom  of  the  universe  to  all 
mankind;  and  the  very  sanctum  sanctorum  had 
originally  no  more  sacredness  in  it»  than  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  or  any  other  place  in  Judea. 
(2,)  Positively  therefore,  the  sole  ground  and  reason 
of  this  different  esteem  vouchsafed  by  God  to  conse- 
CTated  things  and  places,  is  this,  that  he  has  the  sole 
prc^)erty  of  them. 

It  is  a  known  maxim,  that  in  Deo  sunt  jura 
omnia ;  and  consequently,  that  he  is  the  proprietor 
of  all  things,  by  that  grand  and  transcendent  right 
founded  upon  creation.  Yet  notwithstanding  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  greater,  because  a  sole  pro- 
perty in  some  things,  for  that  he  permits  not  the 
use  of  them  to  men,  to  whom  yet  he  has  granted  the 
free  use  of  all  other  things.  Now  this  property 
may  be  founded  upon  a  double  ground.  ^ 

First,  God's  own  fixing  upon,  and  institution  of,  a 
]dace  or  thing  to  his  peculiar  use.  When  he  shaH. 
sayto  the  sons  of  men,  as  he  spoke  to  Adam  con- 
cerning the  forbidden  fruit.  Of  all  things  and  places 
that  I  have  enriched  the  universe  with,  you  may 
freely  make  use  for  your  own  occasions ;  but  as  for 
this  spot  of  ground,  this  person,  this  thing,  I  have 
selected  and  appropriated,  I  have  enclosed  it  to  my- 
self and  my  own  use ;  and  I  will  endure  no  sharer, 
no  rival,  or  companion  in  it :  he  that  invades  them, 
usurps,  and  shall  bear''  the  guilt  of  his  usurpation. 
Now,  upon  this  account,  the  gates  of  Sion,  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  became  God's  property.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  them,  and  said,  These  are  mine. 

Secondly,  The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property 
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in  any  thing  or  place,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return 
of  it  made  by  man  to  God ;  by  which  act  he  re- 
linquishes and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his  right  to 
the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had  been  freely 
granted  him  by  God.  After  which  donation,  there 
is  an  absolute  change  and  alienation  made  of  the 
property  of  the  thing  given,  and  that  as  to  the  use 
of  it  too ;  which  being  so  alienated,  a  man  has  no 
more  to  do  with  it,  than  with  a  thing  bought  with 
another's  money,  or  got  with  the  sweat  of  another's 
brow. 

And  this  is  the  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in 
thingSj  persons,  and  places,  now  under  the  gospel 
Men  by  free  gift  consign  over  a  place  to  the  divine 
worship,  and  thereby  have  no  more  right  to  apply 
it  to  another  use,  than  they  have  to  make  use  of 
another  man's  goods.  He  that  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  God  in  the  Christian  priesthood, 
has  given  himself  to  God,  and  so  can  no  more  dis- 
pose of  himself  to  another  employment,  than  he  can 
dispose  of  a  thing  that  he  has  sold  or  finely  given 
away.  Now  in  passing  a  thing  away  to  another  by 
deed  of  gift,  two  things  are  required : 

1.  A  surrender  on  the  giver's  part,  of  all  the  pro- 
perty and  right  he  has  in  the  thing  given.  And  to 
the  making  of  a  thing  or  place  sacred,  this  surrender 
of  it,  by  its  right  owner,  is  so  necessary,  that  all  the 
rites  of  consecration  used  upon  a  place  against  the 
owner's  will,  and  without  his  giving  up  his  property, 
make  not  that  place  sacred,  forasmuch  as  the  pro- 
perty of  it  is  not  hereby  altered ;  and  therefore  says 
the  canonist.  Qui  sine  voluntate  Domini  consecrate 
revera  desecrat    The  like  judgment  passed  that 
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learned  Bishop  Synesius  upon  a  place  so  consecrated. 
OvS'  Uficif  ovSc  fAcy  o<rw»  fffwfuiu.  .1  dccount  it  not,  says 
he^Jbr  any  holy  thing. 

For  we  must  know,  that  consecration  makes  not 
a  place  sacred,  any  more  than  coronation  makes  a 
king,  but  only  solemnly  declares  it  so.  It  is  the  gift 
of  the  owner  of  it  to  God,  which  makes  it  to  be 
solely  God's,  and  consequently  sacred ;  after  which, 
every  violation  of  it  is  as  really  sacrilege,  as  to  con- 
spire against  the  king  is  treason  before  the  solemn- 
ity of  his  coronation.  And  moreover,  as  consecra- 
tion makes  not  a  thing  sacred  without  the  owner's 
gift,  so  the  owner^s  gift  of  itself  alone  makes  a  thing 
sacred,  without  the  ceremonies  of  consecration ;  for 
we  know  that  tythes  and  lands  given  to  God  are 
never,  and  plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils are  seldom  consecrated:  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
after  the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as 
really  sacrilege  to  steal  or  alienate  them  fix>m  those 
sacred  uses,  to  which  they  were  dedicated  by  the 
donors,  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a  church,  or  turn  it  into 
a  stable. 

2.  As  in  order  to  the  passing  away  a  thing  by  gift, 
there  is  required  a  surrender  of  all  right  to  it  on  his 
part  that  gives,  so  there  is  required  also  an  acceptar- 
tion  of  it  on  his  part  to  whom  it  is  given.  For 
giving  being  a  relative  action ;  (and  so  requiring  a 
correlative  to  answer  it ;)  giving  on  one  part  trans* 
fers  no  property,  unles^here  be  an  accepting  on  the 
other ;  for  as  volenti  mm  fit  injuria,  so  in  this  case 
ndenti  mm  fit  ben^ficium. 

And  if  it  be  now  asked,  how  God  can  be  said  to 
accept  what  we  give,  since  we  are  not  able  to 
transact  with  him  in  person?   To  this  I  answer. 
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1.  That  we  may  and  do  converse  with  God  m  per- 
son really,  and  to  all  the  purposes  of  giving  and  re* 
ceiving,  though  not  visibly :  for  natural  reason  wiH 
evince,  that  God  will  receive  testimonies  of  iMmour 
from  his  creatures;  amongst  which,  the  homage  oi 
offerings,  and  the  parting  with  a  right,  is  a  veiy 
great  one.  And  where  a  gift  is  suitable  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  no  refusal  of  it  testi- 
fied ;  silence  in  that  case  (even  amongst  those  who 
transact  visibly  and  corporally  with  one  another)  is, 
by  the  general  voice  of  reason,  reputed  an  accqit- 
ance.  And  therefore  much  more  ought  we  to  con- 
clude that  Grod  accepts  c£  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to 
receive,  and  for  us  to  give,  where  he  does  not  declare 
his  refusal  and  disallowance  of  iL  But,  2. 1  add  fur- 
ther, that  we  may  transact  with  God  in  the  person 
of  his  and  Christ's  substitute,  the  bishop,  to  whom 
the  deed  of  gift  ought,  and  uses  to  be  delivered  bj 
the  owner  of  the  thing  given,  in  a  formal  instrument 
signed,  sealed,  and  legally  attested  by  witnesses, 
wherein  he  resigns  up  all  his  right  and  property  in 
the  thing  to  be  consecrated.  And  the  bishop  is  as 
really  vicarius  Christi  to  receive  this  from  us  in 
Christ's  behalf,  as  the  Levitical  priest  was  vicarmt 
Deitothe  Jews,  to  manage  aU  transactions  between 
God  and  them. 

These  two  things  therefore  concurring,  the  gift  of 
the  owner,  and  God's  acceptance  of  it,  either  imme- 
diately by  himself,  which  w%  rationally  presume,  or 
mediately  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  which  is  visibly 
done  before  us,  is  that  which  vests  the  soLe  property 
of  a  thing  or  place  in  (rod.  If  it  be  now  asked.  Of 
what  use  then  is  consecration,  if  a  thing  were  sacred 
before  it  ?  I  answer.  Of  very  much ;  even  as  much 
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MS  ooronatioii  to  a  king,  which  confers  no  rojral  au« 
thoiiity  upon  him,  but  by  so  solemn  a  declaration  of 
it,  imprints  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  of  it  in  the 
peopLe^s  minds,  a  thing  surely  of  no  small  moment. 
And,  SL  The  bishop's  solemn  benediction  and  pray- 
ers  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  those  who  shall  seek 
him  in  such  sacred  places,  cannot  but  be  supposed  a 
direct  and  most  effectual  means  to  procure  a  bless* 
ing  from  God  upon  those  persons  who  shall  address 
tliemsdves  to  him  there,  as  they  ought  to  do.    And 
sorely,  this  also  vouches  the  great  reason  of  the  epi- 
scopal consecration.     Add  to  this  in  the  third  place, 
that  all  who  ever  had  any  awful  sense  of  reUgion 
and  rdigious  matters  (whether  Jews  or  Christians, 
or  even  heathens  themselves)  have  ever  used  solemn 
dedications  and  consecrations  of  things  set  apart,  and 
deigned   for  divine  worship;  which  surely  could 
never  have  been  so  universally  practised,  had  not 
right  reason  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great 
use  of  such  practices. 

Eusebius,  (the  earliest  church-historian,)  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  also  in 
the  Life  of  Constantine,  speaks  of  these  consecrations 
of  churches,  as  of  things  generally  in  use,  and  withal 
sets  down  those  actions  particularly,  of  which  they 
consisted,  stp'hng  them  &€efwp€W€lf  hcKkii^iag  (ka-fjuovf, 
laws  or  customs  of  the  church  becoming  God.  What 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  used  to  do,  may  be 
seen  in  their  pontificalia  containing  the  set  forms  for 
these  consecrations ;  though  indeed  (for  these  six  en* 
seven  last  centuries)  fidl  of  many  tedious,  superflu* 
ous,  and  ridiculous  foppmes ;  setting  aside  all  which, 
if  also  our  liturgy  had  a  set  form  for  the  consecration 
of  places,  as  it  has  of  persons,  perhaps  it  would  be 
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nevertheless  perfect.  Now  from  what  has  beat 
above  discoursed  of  the  ground  of  God's  sole  pro- 
perty in  things  set  apart  for  his  service,  we  come  at 
length  to  see  how  all  things  given  to  the  churdi, 
whether  houses,  or  lands,  or  t3rthes,  belong  to  church- 
men. They  are  but  usu/ructuarii,  and  have  only 
the  use  of  these  things,  the  property  and  fee  remain- 
ing  wholly  in  God ;  and  consequently  the  alienating 
of  them  is  a  robbing  of  God,  MaL  iii.  8,  9^  ^e  twe 
cursed  with  a  curse^Jbr  ye  have  robbed  me^  even 
this  whole  nation^  in  tythes  and  offerings.  If  it 
was  God  that  was  robbed,  it  was  God  also  that  was 
the  owner  of  what  was  took  away  in  the  robbery : 
even  our  own  common  law  speaks  as  much ;  tost  so 
says  our  Magna  Charta,  in  the  first  chapter,  Qmeessi- 
mus  Deo — quod  ecclesia  Anglicana  libera  erit^  &c. 
Upon  which  words,  that  great  lawyer  in  his  Insti- 
tutes comments  thus :  When  any  thing  is  granted 
Jbr  God,  it  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  granted  to  God; 
and  whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  his  ho- 
nour, and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted 
Jbr  and  to  God. 

The  same  also  appears  from  those  forms  of  ex- 
pression, in  which  the  donation  of  sacred  things 
usually  ran.  As  Deo  omnipotenti  hoc  pr^esetUe 
charta  donammus^  with  the  like.  But  most  unde- 
niably is  this  proved  by  this  one  argument :  That  in 
case  a  bishop  should  commit  treason  or  felony,  and 
thereby  forfeit  his  estate  with  his  life,  yet  the  lands 
of  his  bishopric  become  not  forfeit,  but  remain  stiU 
in  the  church,  and  pass  entire  to  his  successor; 
which  sufficiently  shews  that  they  were  none  of  his. 

It  being  therefore  thus  proved,  that  God  is  the 
sole  proprietor  of  aU  sacred  things  or  places ;  I  sup- 
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pose  las  peculiar  property  in  them  is  an  abundantly 
pi^^nant  reason  of  that  different  respect  that  he 
bears  to  them.  For  is  not  the  meum,  and  the  sepa* 
rate  property  of  a  thing,  the  great  cause  of  its  en- 
dearment amongst  all  mankind  ?  Does  any  one  re- 
spect a  common,  as  much  as  he  does  his  garden  ? 
or  the  gold  that  Ues  in  the  bowels  of  a  mine,  as 
much  as  that  which  he  has  in  his  purse  ? 

I  have  now  finished  the  first  proposition  drawn 
from  the  words ;  namely,  that  God  bears  a  different 
respect  to  places  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  his 
worship,  fix>m  what,  he  bears  to  all  other  places  de- 
signed to  the  uses  of  common  life :  and  also  shewn 
the  reason  why  he  does  so.  I  proceed  now  to  the 
other  proposition,  which  is.  That  God  prefers  the 
worship  paid  him  in  such  places,  above  that  which  is 
offered  him  in  any  other  places  whatsoever.  And 
that  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  such  places  are  naturally  apt  to  excite 
a  greater  reverence  and  devotion  in  the  discharge  of 
divine  service,  than  places  of  common  use.  The 
place  properly  reminds  a  man  of  the  business  of  the 
place,  and  strikes  a  kind  of  awe  into  the  thoughts, 
when  they  reflect  upon  that  great  and  sacred  Ma- 
jesty they  use  to  treat  and  converse  with  there.  They 
find  the  same  holy  consternation  upon  themselves 
that  Jacob  did  at  his  consecrated  Bethel,  which  he 
called  the  gate  of  heaven ;  and  if  such  places  are  so, 
then  surely  a  daily  expectation  at  the  gate  is  the 
readiest  way  to  gain  admittance  into  the  house. 

It  has  been  the  advice  of  some  spiritual  persons, 
that  such  as  were  able  should  set  apart  some  certain 
place  in  their  dwellings  for  private  devotions  only, 
which  if  they  constantly  performed  there,  and  no- 
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thing  else,  Uieir  very  Qstaraace  into  it  would  teD 
them  what  they  were  to  do  in  it,  and  quickly  make 
their  chamber-thoughts,  their  table-thoughts,  and 
their  jolly,  worldly,  but  much  more  their  sinM 
thoughts  and  purposes,  fly  out  of  their  hearts. 

For  is  there  any  man  (whose  heart  has  Qot  sko6k 
off  aU  sense  of  what  is  sacred)  who  finds  Mmsdf  no 
otherwise  affected,  when  he  enters  into  a  duurdi^ 
than  when  he  enters  into  his  parlour  or  chamber? 
If  he  does,  for  ought  I  know,  he  is  fittar  to  be  there 
always  than  in  a  church. 

The  mind  of  mai^  even  in  spirituals,  acts  with  a 
Qorporeal  dependency  and  so  is  helped  or  hjndered 
in  its  operations,  according  to  the  different  qmSty 
of  external  objects  that  incur  into  the  senses.  And 
perhaps  sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar,  and  those 
decent  preparations  for  the  work  of  devotion,  qaay 
compose  and  recover  the  wandering  mind  much 
more  efiGectualljr  than  a  sermon,  or  a  rational  dis- 
Goiurse.  For  these  things  in  a  manner  preach  to  the 
eye,  when  the  ear  is  duU,  and  will  not  hear,  and  the 
eye  dictates  tP  the  imagination,  and  that  at  last 
moves  the  affections.  And  if  these  little  impulses 
set  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  large- 
ness and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced 
by  the  sm^Uness  of  its  occasion.  If  the  fire  bums 
bright  and  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means 
it  was  at  first  kindled ;  ih&ce  is  the  same  force,  and 
the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it,  kindled  by  a  spark 
from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  by  a  beam  from 
the  sun. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  these  external  things 
are  either  parts  of  our  devotion,  or  by  any  strength 
In  themselves  direct  causes  of  it ;  but  the  grace  of 
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God  is  pleased  to  move  us  1^  ways  suitable  to  our 
nature,  and  to  sanctify  these  sensible  inferior  helps 
to  greater  and  higher  purposes.  And  since  God  has 
plaeed  the  soul  in  a  body,  where  it  receives  afl 
things  by  the  ministry  of  the  outward  senses,  he 
worfd  have  us  secure  these  cinque  ports  (as  I  may  so 
'  call  them)  against  the  invasion  of  vain  thoughts,  by 
suggesting  to  them  such  objects  as  may  prepossess 
them  with  the  contrary.  For  God  knows,  how  hard 
a  lesson*  devotfon  is,  if  the  senses  prompt  one  thing, 
when  the  heart  is  to  utter  another.  And  therefore 
let  no  man  presume  ta  think  that  he  may  present 
God  with  as  acceptable  a  prayer  in  his  shop,  and 
much  less  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  as  he  may  in 
a  church  or  in  his  closet :  unless  he  can  rationally 
]nrDibise  himself  (which  is  impossible)  that  he  shall 
find  the  same  devout  motions  and  impresses  upon 
his  spint  there,  that  he  may  here. 

What  says  David,  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  IS.  ^%y  leray, 
O  God^  is  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  holy  person  continued  a  strict  and  most  pious 
communion  with  Grod,  during  his  wanderings  upon 
the  mountains  and  in  the  wilderness ;  but  still  he 
found  in  himself,  that  he  had  not  those  kindly, 
warm  meltings  upon  his  heart,  those  raptures  and 
ravishing  transports  of  affection,  that  he  used  to 
have  in  the  fixed  and  solemn  place  of  God's  worship. 
See  the  two  first  verses  of  the  6Srd  Psalm,  enti- 
tled, A  psalm  of  David;  when  he  was  in  the  wiU 
demess  qfJvdah.  How  emphatically  and  divinely 
does  every  word  proclaim  the  truth  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of!  O  God^  says  he,  ih<m  art  my  God; 
earhf  mil  I  seek  thee:  my  soul  thirstethfor  thee^ 
myftksk  longethjbr  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land^ 
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where  no  water  U;  to  see  thy  power  and  Ay  glofty^ 
so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  sanctuary.  Much 
different  was  his  wish  fix)m  that  of  our  nonconfarm- 
ing  zealots  nowadays,  which  expresses  itself  in  an- 
other kind  of  dialect ;  as»  When  shall  I  enjoj  Grod 
as  I  used  to  do  at  a  conventicle?  When  shall  I 
meet  with  those>  blessed  breathings,  those  heavenly 
hummings  and  hawings,  that  I  used  to  hear  at  a 
private  meeting,  and  at  the  end  of  a  table  ? 

In  all  our  worshippings  of  Go4»  we  return  him 
but  what  he  first  gives  us ;  and  therefore  he  prefers 
the  service  offered  him  in  the  sanctuary,  becauae 
there  he  usually  vouchsafes  more  helps  \g  the  piously 
disposed  person,  for  the  dischai^  of  it.  As  we 
value  the  same  kind  of  fruit  growing  under  one  di- 
mate  more  than  under  another ;  because  under  <Hie 
it  has  a  directer  and  a  warmer  inlSuence  from  the 
sun,  than  under  the  other,  which  gives  it  both  a  bet- 
ter savour  and  a  greater  worth. 

And  perhaps  I  should  not  want  a  further  argu- 
ment for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  discoursed  of, 
if  I  should  appeal  to  the  experience  of  many  in  this 
nation,  who,  having  been  long  bred  to  the  decent 
way  of  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  afterwards  driven  into  foreign 
countries,  where,  though  they  brought  with  them 
the  same  sincerity  to  church,  yet  perhaps  they  could 
not  find  the  same  enlargements  and  Sowings  out  of 
spirit  which  they  were  wont  to  find  here.  Especiaify 
in  some  countries,  where  their  very  religion  smelt  of 
the  shop;  and  their  ruder  and  coarser  methods  of 
divine  service  seemed  only  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
trade  and  the  designs  of  parsimony;  though  one 
would  think,  that  parsimony  in  God's  worship  were 
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the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world,  for  fear  God 
should  proportion  his  blessings  to  such  devotions. 

2.  The  other  reason,  why  God  prefers  a  worship 
paid  him  in  places  solemnly  dedicated  and  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  is,  because  in  such  places  it  is  a 
more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our  homage 
to  him.  For  surely,  if  I  should  have  something  to 
ask  of  a  great  person,  it  were  greater  respect  to  wait 
upon  him  with  my  petition  at  his  own  house,  than 
to  desire  him  to  come  and  receive  it  at  mine. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  for  divine  worship,  as 
much  as  the  laws  of  necessity  and  charity  permit  us 
to  observe  them,  are  but  parts  of  that  due  reverence 
that  we  owe  it :  for  he  that  is  strict  in  observing 
these,  declares  to  the  world,  that  he  accounts  his  at- 
tendance upon  God  his  greatest  and  most  important 
business :  and  surely,  it  is  infinitely  more  reasonable 
that  we  should  wait  upon  God,  than  Grod  upon  us. 

We  shall  still  find,  that  when  God  was  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  his  people  a  meeting,  he  himself  would 
prescribe  the  place.  When  he  commanded  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  his  only  and  beloved  Isaac,  the  place  of 
the  offering  was  not  left  undetermined,  and  to  the 
offerer's  discretion :  but  in  Gren.  xxii.  2.  Get  thee 
into  the  land  ofMwiah^  (says  Grod ;)  and  offer  him 
Jor  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  that 
I  shall  tell  thee  of. 

It  was  part  of  his  sacrifice,  not  only  what  he 
should  offer,  but  where.  When  we  serve  Grod  in  his 
own  house,  his  service  (as  I  may  so  say)  leads  all  our 
other  secular  affairs  in  triumph  after  it.  They  are 
all  made  to  stoop  and  bend  the  knee  to  prayer,  as 
that  does  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Thrice  a  year  were  the  Israelites  firom  all,  even 
OS 
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the  remotest  parts  o£  Paiestine,  to  go  up  to  Jerusa* 
lem,  there  to  woidiip,  and  pay  theijr  offi^ings  at  the 
temple.  The  great  distance  of  some  places  firom 
thence  could  not  excuse  the  mhabitants  firom  naak^ 
ing  their  appearance  there^  which  the  Mosaic  law 
exacted  as  indispensable. 

Whether  or  no  they  had  coaches,  to  the  temple 
tiiey  must  go :  nor  could  it  excuse  them  to  plead 
God's  omniscience^  that  be  could  equally  see  and 
hear  them  in  any  place :  nor  yet  their  own  good  wiH 
and  intentions ;  as  if  the  readiness  of  their  mind  to 
go,  might,  forsooth,  warrant  their  bodies  to  stay  at 
home.  Nor,  lastly,  could  the  real  danger  of  leaniig 
their  dwellings  to  go  up  to  the  temple  excuse  their 
journey :  for  they  might  very  plausibly  and  rery  r»* 
tion^Uy  have  alleged,  that  during  their  absence  their 
enemies  round  about  them  might  take  that  advan- 
tage to  invade  their  land.  And  therefore,  to  obviate 
this  fear  and  exception,  which  indeed  was  built  upon 
|o  good  ground,  €rod  makes  them  a  promise,  which 
certainly  is  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  whde  boc^ 
of  Gfod,  Exod.  xxxivt  24.  /  wiU  cast  out  tke  aii- 
tiam  before  thee ;  neither  shall  any  man  desire  tky 
land,  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  before  tke 
Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  a  year.  While  th^  were 
appearing  in  God's  house,  God  himself  engages  to 
keep  and  defend  theirs,  and  that  by  little  less  than  a 
miracle,  putting  £Drth  an  overpowering  wortc  and 
influence  upon  the  very  hearts  and  wills  of  men,  that 
when  their  opportunities  should  induce,  their  hearts 
should  not  serve  them  to  annoy  their  neighbours. 

For  surely,  a  rich  land,  guardless  and  undefended, 
must  needs  have  been  a  double  incitement,  and  such 
m  one  as  might  not  only  admit,  but  even  invite  the 
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eiieiny.  It  was  Uke  a  fruitful  garden  or  a  £ur  vine- 
yard without  an  hedge»  that  quickens  the  appetite 
to  enjojr  go  tempting,  and  withid  so  easy  a  prize. 
But  the  great  Ood,  by  ruling  men's  hearts,  could  by 
consequence  hdd  tiieir  hands,  and  turn  the  rery  det- 
sires  of  interest  and  nature  out  of  their  common 
diannel,  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  his  worship. 

But  now,  had  not  QoA  set  a  very  peculiar  value 
upon  the  service  paid  him  in  his  temple,  surely  he 
woold  not  have  thus  (as  it  were)  made  himself  his 
pe<^e's  convoy,  and  exerted  a  supernatural  work  to 
secrure  them  in  their  passage  to  it.  And  therefore 
that  eminent  ll^ro  in  religion,  Daniel,  when  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity  he  used  to  pay  his  daily  devo- 
tions to  God,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  temple, 
would  at  least  look  towards  it,  advance  to  it  in  wish 
mod  desire ;  and  so,  in  a  manner,  bring  the  temple  to 
his  prayers,  when  he  could  not  bring  his  prayers  to 
that* 

And  now,  what  have  I  to  do  more,  but  to  wish 
that  all  this  discourse  may  have  that  blessed  effect 
apon  OS,  as  to  send  us  both  to  this  and  to  all  other 
aol^nn  places  of  divine  Worship,  with  those  three  ex- 
oelkilt  ingredienis  of  devotion,  desire,  reverence,  and 
confidence? 

1.  And  first,  for  desire.  We  should  come  hither, 
as  to  meet  God  in  a  place  where  he  loves  to  meet 
us :  and  where  (as  Isaac  did  to  his  sons)  he  gives  us 
blessings  with  embraces.  Many  frequent  the  gates 
of  Sion,  but  is  it  because  they  love  them ;  and  not 
TBther  because  their  interest  forces  them,  much 
against  thdr  inclination,  to  endure  them  ? 

Do  they  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that  ardour 
and  quickness  of  mind  that  they  would  to  a  lewd 
play  or  a  masquerade  ? 
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Or  do  they  not  rather  come  hither  slowly,  sit  here 
uneasily,  and  depart  desirously?  All  which  is  but 
too  evident  a  sign,  that  men  repair  to  the  house  of 
God,  not  as  to  a  place  of  fitiition,  but  of  task  and 
trouble,  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  afflict  themselves. 

2.  We  should  come  fiill  of  reverence  to  such  sa^ 
cred  places ;  and  where  there  are  affections  of  reve- 
rence, there  wiU  be  postures  of  reverence  too.  With- 
in consecrated  walls,  we  are  more  directly  under 
God's  eye,  who  looks  through  and  through  every  one 
that  appears  before  him,  and  is  too  jealous  a  God  to 
be  affronted  to  his  face.     . 

S.  And  lastly;  God's  peculiar  property  in  sudi 
places  should  give  us  a  confidence  in  our  addresses 
to  him  here.  Reverence  and  confidence  are  so  fiu* 
from  being  inconsistent,  that  they  are  the  most  di- 
rect and  proper  qualifications  of  a  devout  and  filial 
approach  to  God. 

For  where  should  we  be  so  confident  of  a  blessing, 
as  in  the  place  and  element  of  blessings ;  the  place 
where  Grod  both  promises  and  delights  to  dispense 
larger  proportions  of  his  favour,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  he  may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  upon  his 
sanctuary ;  and  so  recommend  and  endear  it  to  the 
sons  of  men,  upon  the  stock  of  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  his  glory;  who  has  declared  himself  Ae 
high  and  the  lofty  One  that  inhabits  eternity^  and 
dweUs  not  in  houses  made  with  metis  hands^  yet  is 
pleased  to  be  present  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
saints. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  tar  evermore.    Amen. 
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PREACHED  AT  WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 

FEBBUABT  ftSt,  1684-5. 

Pbov.  xvi.  S3. 

The  hiis  casiinio  the  lap;  buithewhokdiepaeingqfU 
is  qflJie  Lord. 

I  CANNOT  think  myself  engaged  from  these  words 
to  discourse  of  lots,  as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  al- 
lowaUeness;  and  that  not  only  in  matters  of  moment 
and  business,  but  also  of  recreation ;  which  latter  is 
indeed  impugned  by  some,  though  better  defended 
by  others ;  but  I  shall  fix'  only  upon  the  design  of 
the  words,  which  seems  to  be  a  dedaration  of  a  di- 
vine perfection  by  a  signal  instance ;  a  proof  of  the 
exactness  and  universality  of  God's  providence  jfrom 
its  influence  upon  a  thing,  of  all  others,  the  most 
casual  and  fortuitous,  such  as  is  the  casting  of  lots. 

A  lot  is  jHToperly  a  casual  event,  purposely  applied 
to  the  determination  of  some  doubtfol  thing. 

Some  there  are,  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name 
irf*  chance,  as  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signifi- 
cation; and  indeed,  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to 
make  any  thing  casual  in  respect  d*  God  himself, 
their  exception  ought  justly  to  be  admitted.    But 
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to  say  a  thing  is  a  chance,  or  casualty,  as  it  relates 
to  second  causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but  a  great 
truth;  as  signifying  no  more,  than  that  there  are 
some  events,  beddes  the  knowledge,  purpose,  ex- 
pectation, and  power  of  second  agents.  And  for 
this  rety  reason,  because  thej  are  so^  it  is  the  royal 
prerogative  of  God  himself,  to  have  all  these  loose, 
uneven,  fickle  uncertainties  under  his  disposaL 

The  subject  therefore,  that  from  hence  we  are 
naturally  carried  to  the  consideration  of,  is,  the  ad^ 
mirable  extent  of  the  divine  Providence,  in  manag- 
ing the  most  contingent  passages  of  human  affairs; 
which  that  we  may  the  better  treat  of,  we  will  ccn* 
sider  the  result  of  a  lot : 

I.  In  reference  to  men. 

II.  In  reference  to  God. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  if  we  consider  it  as  re- 
lating to  men,  who  suspend  the  decision  of  some  du- 
bious case  upon  it,  so  we  shall  find,  that  it  naturally 
implies  in  it  these  two  things : 

1.  Something  fUture.    3*  Bomething  cootingeot. 

From  which  two  qualifications  these  two  thin^ 
also  follow: 

L  That  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  man'b 
knowledge. 

S.  ThBt  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power. 

This  is  most  dear ;  for  otherwise,  why  are  men 
in  such  cases  doubtful,  and  concerned,  what  the  issue 
and  result  should  be?  for  no  man  doubts  of  what 
he  sees  and  knows ;  nor  is  solicitous  about  the  event 
of  that  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  disjKMse  of  to 
what  event  be  pleases. 

The  light  ci  man's  understanding  is  but  a  short, 
diminutive,  contracted  light,  and  looks  not  beyond 
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the  pKsepI :  he  koaws  nothing  fiitiu^  but  as  it  hus 
aome  kiod  of  p^^ieIlce  in  the  stable,  cpnstont  maifr^ 
ner  of  operation  belonging  to  its  cauBe ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  we  know,  that  if  the  fire  comtinues  for  twenty 
yeajrsy  it  will  certainly  bum  so  long;  and  that  there 
wiU  be  summer,  winter,  and  harvest,  in  th^  le* 
spective  seasons:  but  whether  God  mil  oontinuci 
the  world  till  to-morrow  or  no,  we  cannot  know  by 
any  certain  aigument,  either  from  the  nature  of 
God  or  of  the  world. 

But  when  we  look  upon  such  things  as  relate  to 
thdr  immediate  causes  with  a  perfect  indiffier^ice, 
so  that  in  respect  of  them  they  equally  may  or  may 
not  be;  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but 
conjecture  what  will  be.  And  in  some  things,  as 
here  in  the  casting  of  lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any 
ground  of  reason,  bring  the  event  of  th^n  so  much 
as  under  conjecture. 

The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed  uncertain,  be* 
cause  in  many  things  free;  but  yet  there  are  certain 
habits  and  principles  in  the  soul,  that  have  some 
kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one  way 
than  another;  so  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  an  i^vee- 
aUe  olgect,  it  may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a 
man's  choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than 
to  refuse  it.  But  whai  lots  are  shuffled  together  in 
a  lap,  urn,  or  pitcher,  or  a  man  blindfold  casts  a  die, 
what  reason  in  the  world  can  he  have  to  presume 
that  be  shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a 
hlack,  or  throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  size  ?  Now,  if 
these  things  are  thus  out  of  the  compass  of  a  man's 
knowledge,  it  wiU  unavoidably  follow,  that  they  are 
also  out  of  his  power.  For  no  man  can  govern  or 
command  that  which  he  cannot  possibly  know; 
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mnce  to  dispose  of  a  thing  implies  both  a  knowledge 
of  the  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  and  of  the  end  that  it 
is  to  be  disposed  of  to. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event 
baffles  man's  knowledge,  and  evades  his  power. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  same  in  respect  of  God; 
and  so  we  shall  find  that  it  falls  under, 

1.  A  certain  knowledge.    And 

8.  A  determining  providence. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  the  most  casual  event  oi 
things,  as  it  stands  related  to  God,  is  comprehended 
by  a  certain  knowledge.  God,  by  reason  of  his  et«- 
nal,  infinite,  and  indivisible  nature,  is,  hj  one  single 
act  of  duration,  present  to  all  the  successive  por- 
tions of  time ;  and  consequently  to  all  things  suc- 
cessively existing  in  them:  which  eternal,  indivisiUe 
act  of  his  existence,  makes  all  futures  actually  pre- 
sent to  him ;  and  it  is  the  presentiality  of  the  object 
which  founds  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  know- 
ledge. For  whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  or 
other  present ;  and  that  which  is  present,  cannot  bat 
be  known  by  him  who  is  omniscient. 

But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  these  speculations; 
which  when  they  are  most  refined  serve  only  to 
shew,  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  have  a  dear  and 
explicit  notion  of  that  which  is  infinite.  Let  it  suf- 
fice us  in  general  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
vast  compass  of  God's  omniscience.  That  it  is  a 
Hght  shining  into  every  dark  comer,  ripping  up  all 
secrets,  and  steadfastly  grasping  the  greatest  and 
most  slippery  uncertainties.  \As  when  we  see  the 
sun  shine  upon  a  river,  though  the  waves  of  it  move 
and  roll  this  way  and  that  way  by  the  wind;  yet 
for  all  their  unsettledness,  the  sun  strikes  them  with 
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a  direct  and  a  certiaiii  beain.\  Look  upon  tkiiigs  of 
the  most  accidental  and  mutaUe  nature,  accidental 
in.  their  production,  and  mutable  in  their  continu- 
ance ;  yet  Grod's  prescience  of  them  is  as  certain  in 
him,  as  the  memory  of  them  is  or  can  be  in  us.  He 
knows  which  way  the  lot  and  the  die  shall  fisdl,  as 
perfectly  as  if  they  were  already  cast.  All  Aiturities 
are  naked  before  that  allnseeing  eye,  the  sight  of 
which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of  time,  than 
the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  distance 
of  place. 

SL  As  all  contingencies  are  comprehended  by  a 
certain  divine  knowledge,  so  they  are  governed  by 
as  certain  and  steady  a  providence. 

There  is  no  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  this, 
no  slipping  through  the  hands  of  omnipotence. 
God's  hand  is  as  steady  as  his  eye;  and  certainly 
thus  to  reduce  contingency  to  method,  instability 
and  chance  itself  to  an  unfailing  rule  and  order,  ar- 
gues such  a  mind  as  is  fit  to  govern  the  world ;  and 
I  am  sure  nothing  Iqss  than  such  an  one  can. 

Now  God  may  be  said  to  bring  the  greatest  casu- 
alties under  his  providence  upon  a  twofold  account. 

(1.)  That  he  directs  them  to  a  certain  end. 

(2.)  Oftentimes  to  very  weighty  and  great  ends. 

(1.)  And  first  of  all,  he  directs  them  to  a  certain 
end. 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers.  There  is  an 
arrow  that  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it,  who  can  aim  then 
as  well  as  in  the  day.  Things  are  not  left  to  an 
iBquUihiium^  to  hover  under  an  indifference  whe- 
ther theiy  shall  come  to  pass  or  not  come  to  pass; 
but  the  whole  train  of  events  is  laid  beforehand^  and 
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all  pvoeeed  b^  the  rule  a&d  Uniit  of  an  antaoeiMt 
decsee:  for  otiiarwiae,  #ho  could  iMinage  tbe  affinv» 
of  the  worlds  and  govam  tile  dependanoe  of  one 
event  upcm  aaotiiery  if  that  e^ent  happened  at  ran- 
dom, and  was  not  cast  into  a  certain  method  and 
Klation  to  some  fougcAag  purpose  to  direct  it? 

Hie  reason  why  men  axe  so  short  and  weak  in 
goveraing^  is,  because  most  things  iUl  out  to  them 
aoddentaUy,  and  onne  not  into  ai^  complianoe  with 
their  preconoeived  ends,  bat  they  aw  forced  to  conw 
ply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  postlinmrious  aftar-applicalions  of 
<iitm  ta  theur  purposes,  or  by  framing  their  purposes 
to  them. 

But  now  there  is  not  the  least  thing  that  fidls 
within  the  o^nizance  of  man,  but  is  directed  by  the 
counsd  of  God  Not  am  hair  can  fall  fi^am  our 
head,  nor  a  sparrow  to  the  ground,  withamt  the 
wiil  o^  our  heaoenUf  Father.  Sudi  an  unirersal 
aiiperintendency  has  the  eye  and  hand  of  ProTidence 
over  aU,  even  the  most  ndnute  and  inconsiderable 
tiimgs. 

Nay,  and  sinful  actions  too  are  overruled  to  a  cer- 
tain issue;  even  that  horrid  viUainy  of  the  crudfixiDn 
of  our  Saviour  was  not  a  thing  left  to  the  disposal  of 
chance  and  uncertainty;  but  in  Acts  ii.  SS.  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  delivered  to  the  wicked 
hands  of  his  murderers,  hy  the  determinate  counsel 
andfareknowledge  of  God:  for  surely  the  Scm  of 
God  could  not  die  by  chance,  nor  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  came  to  pass  in  nature  be  left  to  an  nnde-* 
terminate  event.  Is  it  imaginable,  that  the  great 
means  of  the  world's  redemption  should  rest  only  in 
the  number  of  possibilities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  re^ 
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apecfc  of  ite  ftituatioiiy  as  ta  leave  the  eveat  in  ait 
equal  ppiae^  whether  evev  there  shoufcL  be  nch  a. 
thing  <Nr  DO  ?  Certainly  the  actions  and  proceedings 
of  wise  men  run  in  a  much  greater  doseness  and) 
coherence  with  one  another,  tha»  thus  to  derive  at  a* 
casual  issue,  brought  under  no  forecast  or  desagn. 
The  pilot  must  intend  some  port  befsre  he  steers  his- 
eonsTwt^  or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to-  the 
direction  of  the  winds  and  t}ie  government  of  tbe^ 
waves. 

Those  that  sw^iend  the  purposes  of  God,  and  tfie 
resolves  iA  an  eternal  mind  upon  the  actions  otf  t^' 
creature,  and  make  God  first  wait  and  expect  what- 
the  creature  wiil  do,  (and  then  frame  his  deovees* 
and  counsek  acccnrdingly,)  forget  that  he  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things^  and  discourse  most  unphikiso- 
phically,  absurdly,  and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of* 
an  infinite  being ;  whose  influence  in  every  motion 
must  set  the  first  wheel  a  going.  He  must  still  be 
the  first  agent,  and  what  he  does  he  must  wiU  and 
intend  to  do  befwe  he  does  it,  and  what  he  wills 
and  intends  once,  he  willed  and  intended  from  alL 
eternity ;  it  being  grossly  contrary  to  the  very  first 
notions  we  have  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  di*' 
vine  nature,  to  state  or  suppose  any  new  immanent 
act  in  God. 

The  Stoics  indeed  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed  un-- 
alterable  course  of  events ;  but  then  they  held  also^ 
that  they  fell  out  by  a  necessity  emei^ent  from  and 
inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  which  God  him-* 
self  could  not  alter :  so  that  they  subjected  God  to 
the  fatal  chain  of  causes,  whereas  they  should  have* 
resolved  the  necessity  oi  all  infisrior  events  into  the 
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free  d^kennination  of  God  himself;  who  execotes 
necessarily  that  which  he  first  purposed  fineeLy. 

In  a  word,  if  we  allow  Grod  to  be  the  goremor  of 
tbe  world,  we  cannot  but  grant,  that  he  orders  and 
disposes  of  all  inferior  events ;  and  if  we  allow  him 
to  be  a  wise  and  a  rational  governor,  he  cannot  but 
direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  he  directs  all  these  appear- 
mg  casualties,  not  only  to  certain^  but  also  to  very 
great  ends. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surdj 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small;  ^d  faring  all  the 
scattered  and  disordered  passages  of  affairs  into  a 
great,  beautiful,  and  exact  frame.  Now  this  over- 
ruling, directing  power  of  God  may  be  considered. 

First,  In  reference  to  societies,  or  united  bodks 
of  men. 

Secondly,  In  reference  to  particular  persons. 

First.  And  first  for  societies.  God  and  natwe 
do  not  principally  concern  themselves  in  the  pre- 
servation of  particulars,  but  of  kinds  and  companies. 
Accordingly,  we  must  allow  Providence  to  be  more 
intent  and  solicitous  about  nations  and  governments 
than  about  any  private  interest  whatsoever.  Upon 
which  account  it  must  needs  have  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence upon  the  erection,  continuance,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  every  society.'  Which  great  effects  it  is 
strange  to  consider,  by  what  small,  inconsiderable 
means  they  are  oftentimes  brought  about,  and  those 
so  wholly  undesigned  by  such  as  are  the  immediate 
visible  actors  in  them.  Examples  of  this  we  have 
both  in  holy  writ,  and  also  in  other  stories. 

And  first  for  those  of  the  former  sort. 
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Let  us  reflect  upon  that  strange  and  unparalleled 
storjr  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  a  story  that  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  nothing  else  but  chances  and 
little  contingencies,  all  directed  to  mighty  ends. 
For  was  it  not  a  mere  chance  that  his  father  Jacob 
should  send  him  to  visit  his  brethren,  just  at  that 
time  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  to  pass  by  that  way, 
and  so  his  unnatural  brethren  take  occasion  to  seU 
him  to  them,  and  they  to  carry  him  into  Egypt? 
and  then  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  and 
thereby  brought  at  length  to  the  knowledge  of  Pha- 
raoh in  that  unlikely  manner  that  he  was?  Yet  by 
a  joint  connection  of  every  one  of  these  casual  events. 
Providence  served  itself  in  the  preservation  of  a 
kingdom  irom  famine,  and  of  the  church,  then  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  family  of  Jacob.  Likewise 
by  their  sojourning  in  Egjrpt,  he  made  way  for 
their  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a  glorious 
deliverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestations 
of  the  divine  power,  in  the  several  plagues  infficted 
upon  the  Egjrptians.  It  was  hugely  accidental, 
that  Joash  king  of  Israel,  being  commanded  by  the 
prophet  to  striie  upon  the  groundj  2  Kings  xiii. 
should  strike  no  oftener  than  just  three  times ;  and 
yet  we  find  there,  that  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  de^ 
pended  upon  it,  and  that  his  victories  over  Syria 
were  concluded  by  that  number.  It  was  very  ca- 
sual, that  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  should  linger 
so  long,  as  to  be  forced  to  take  up  their  lodging  at 
Gibeah,-  as  we  read  in  Judges  xix.  and  yet  we  know 
what  a  villainy  was  occasioned  by  it,  and  what  a 
civil  war  that  drew  after  it,  almost  to  the  destruction 
of  a  whole  tribe. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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And  then  for  examples  out  of  other  histories,  to 
hint  a  few  of  them. 

Perhaps  theze  is  none  more  remarkable,  than  that 
passage  about  Alexander  the  great,  in  his  famed 
expedition  against  Darius. 

When  in  Ins  march  towards  him,  chancing  to 
bathe  himself  in  the  river  Cydnus,  through  the 
excessive  coldness  of  those  waters,  he  fell  sick  near 
unto  death  for  three  days ;  during  which  short  space 
the  Persian  army  had  advanced  itself  into  the  strait 
passages  of  Cilida:  by  which  means  Alexander 
with  his  small  army  was  able  to  equal  them  under 
those  disadvantages,  and  to  fight  and  conquer  them. 
Whereas  had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  that 
accidental  sickness,  his  great  courage  and  promptness 
of  mind  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  carried  him 
directly  forward  to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him 
in  the  vast  open  plains  of  Persia,  where  his  paucity 
and  small  numbers  would  have  been  contemptible, 
and  the  Persian  multitudes  formidable ;  and,  in  all 
likelihood  of  reason,  victorious.  So  that  this  one 
little  accident  of  that  prmce's  taking  a  fancy  to  bathe 
himselT  at  that  time,  caused  the  interruption  of  his 
march,  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  how  much  of  casualty 
was  there  in  the  preservation  of  Romulus,  as  soon 
as  bom  exposed  by  his  unde,  and  took  up  and 
nourished  by  a  shepherd !  (for  the  story  of  the  ^e* 
wolf  is  a  fable.)  And  yet  in  that  one  accident  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  universal  mon- 
archy. 

How  doubtful  a  case  was  it,  whether  Haasibal, 
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after  tlie  battle  of  CittHi»,  sfaeald  march  directly  to 
R<Niie,  or  divert  into  Campama !  Certaia  it  is,  Afit 
tbere  was  more  reason  for  the  former ;  and  he  was 
a  person  that  had  sometimes  the  command  of  reason, 
as  well  as  regiments :  yet  his  reason  deserted  his 
ccMiduct  at  that  time ;  and  by  not  going  to  Rome,  he 
gave  occasion  to  those  recruits  of  the  Roman  strength 
that  i^evailed  to  the  €?onqnest  of  his  ccmntry,  and  at 
length  to  the  destraetion  of  Carthage  itself,  one  of 
the  most  poissant  cities  in  the  world. 

And  to  descend  to  occurrences  within  our  own 
nation.  How  many  strange  accidents  concurred  in 
the  whole  business  of  king  Henry  the  eighth's  dir 
vorce !  yet  we  see  Providence  directed  it  and  them 
to  an  entire  chaiE^  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  surely,  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light 
the  powder  treason,  when  Providence  (as  it  were) 
snatched  a  king  and  kingdom  out  of  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  oafy  by  the  mistake  of  a  wwd  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  letter. 

But  of  all  cases,  in  which  little  casualties  produce 
great  and  strange  effects,  the  chief  is  in  war ;  upon 
the  issues  of  which  hangs  the  fortune  of  slates  ani| 
kingdoms. 

Csesar,  I  am  sure,  whose  great  sagacity  and  con- 
duct put  his  success  as  much  out  of  the  power  of 
chance,  as  human  reason  could  well  dp;  yet  upon 
occasion  of  a  notable  experiment  that  had  Vke  to 
have  lost  him  his  whole  army  at  Dyrrachium,  teUs 
us  the  power  of  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  Commen- 
taries, De  JSello  Cwili :  ^  Fortuna  quas  plurimum 
**  potest,  eum  in  afiis  rebus,  tum  praecipue  in  hello, 
'^in   parvis  momentis  magnas    rerum   mutationes 
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<<  effidt."  Nay,  and  a  greatar  than  Caesar,  even  the 
Spirit  of  God  himdelf,  in  Ecdes.  vi.  11,  expressly 
declares,  that  the  battle  ie  not  always  to  the  strong. 
So  that  upon  this  account  every  warrior,  may  in 
some  sense  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and 
the  best  commanders  to  have  a  kind  of  lotteiy  for 
their  work,  as,.amongst  us,  they  have  for  their  reward. 
For  how  often  have  whole  armies  been  routed  by  a 
little  mistake,  or  a  sudden  fear  raised  in  the  sdldiers* 
minds,  upon  some  trivial  ground  or  occasion ! 

Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a. word  has 
scattered  and  destroyed  those  who  have  been  even  in 
possesion  of  victory,  and  wholly  turned  the .  fortune 
of  the  day.  A  spark  of  fire  or  an  unexpected  gust 
of  wind  may  ruin  a  navy.  And  sometimes  a  fiilse, 
senseless  report  has  spread  so  fieur,  and  sunk  so  deep 
into  the  people's  minds,  as  to  cause  a  tumult,  and 
that  tumult  a  rebellion,  and  that  rebellion  has  ended 
in  the  subversion  of  a  government. 

And  in  the  late  war  between  the  king  and  some 
of  hLs  rebel  subjects,  has  it  not  sometimes  been  at  an 
even  cast,  whether  his  army  should  march  this  way 
or  that  way  ?  Whereas  had  it  took  that  way,  which 
actually  it  did  not,  things  afterwards  so  fell  out,  that 
in  very  high  probability  of  reason,  it  must  have  met 
with  such  success,  as  would  have  put  an  happy  issue 
to  that  wretched  war,  and  thereby  have  continued 
the  crown  upon  that  blessed  prince's  head,  and  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders.  Upon  supposal  of  which 
event,  most  of  those  sad  and  strange  alterations  that 
have  since  happened  would  have  been  prevented; 
the  ruin  of  many  honest  men  hindered,  the  punish- 
ment of  many  great  villains  hastened,  and  the  pre* 
ferment  of  greater  spoiled. 
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Many  passages  happen  in  the  world,  much  like 
that  little  doud  in  1  Kings  xviii.  that  appeared  at 
first  to  Elijah's  servant,  no  higger  than  a  man^s 
handj  but  presently  after  grew  and  spread,  and 
blackened  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  then 
discharged  itself  in  thunder  and  rain,  and  a  mighty 
tempest.  So  these  accidents,  when  they  first  happen, 
seem  but  small 'and  contemptible;  but  by  degrees 
they  branch  out,  and  widen  themselves  into  such  a 
numerous  train  of  mischievous  consequences,  one 
drawing  after  it  another,  by  a  continued  dependence 
and  multiplication,  that  the  plague  becomes  victo- 
rious and  universal,  and  personal  miscarriage  de- 
termines in  a  national  calamity. 

For  who,  that  should  view  the  small,  despicable 
b^innings  of  some  things  and  persons  at  first,  could 
imagine  or  prognosticate  those  vast  and  stupendous 
increases  of  fortune  that  have  afterwards  followed 
them? 

Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathodes  first  hand- 
ling the  day,  and  making  pots  under  his  father, 
and  aftierwards  turning  robber,  could  have  thought, 
that  from  such  a  condition,  he  should  come  to  be 
king  of  Sicily  ? 

Who,  that  had  seen  Masianello,  a  poor  fisherman, 
with  his  red  cap  and  his  angle,  could  have  reckoned 
it  possible  to  see  such  a  pitiful  thing,  within  a  week 
after,  shining  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  word 
or  a  nod  absolutely  commanding  the  whole  dty  of 
Naples  ? 

And  who,  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt,  b^- 
garly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parlia- 
ment house  with  a  threadbare  torn  doak,  and  a 
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greasy  hat,  (and  perhapg  neither  <^  them  paid  fin*,) 
eould  have  susp^rted  that  in  the  spaee  of  to  £en 
years^  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king;  and 
the  banishment  of  another^  ascend  the  throne^  be 
invested  in  the  royal  robes^  and  want  nothmg  of  the 
state  of  a  kio^  but  the  changing  of  hk  hat  ittto  a 
crown? 

It  is  (as  it  were)  the  spori  of  the  Altnii^ty,  thus  to 
baffle  and  oonfoand  the  sods  of  men  by  sUch  evenftty 
as  both  cross  the  methods  of  their  artiogsi  and  mar* 
pass  the  measure  of  thdr  expectation^.  For  acoat4* 
ing  to  both  these^  men  still  suppose  a  gradual  natii* 
ral  progress  of  things ;  as  that  £rom  great»  thii^ 
and  persons  should,  grow  greatet,  till  at  kiigth^ 
by  many  steps  and  ascents^  they  come  to  be  at 
greatest;  not  considering,  that  when  Prondeno^ 
deigns  stratige  and  mighty  changes^  it  gives  mea 
1/nag^  instead  of  legs ;  and  itstead  of  dimUi^  lett 
surely,  makes  them  at  once  fly  to  the  top  and  hei^t 
of  greatness  and  power.  So  that  the  world  abbut 
them  (lookii^  up  to  those  iUnstrious  upstarts)  scasteA 
knows  who  or  whence  they  wane,  nor  they  thtei^ 
selves  wh^*e  they  are. 

It  were  infinite  to  insist  upon  particular  instances ; 
histories  are  fiill  of  them,  add  experience  atals  to  the 
truth  of  history. 

In  the  next  fdace,  let  us  consiiier  to  what  greaet 
purposes  God  directs  these  little  casualties,  with  re» 
feredce  to  particular  pe^rsons ;  and  those  either  puh* 
lie  or  private. 

1.  And  first  for  public  perscms,  as  ptincesb  Was  it 
not  a  mere  accident,  that  Pharaoh's  dai^hter  iaet 
with  Moses  ?  Yet  it  was  a  means  to  brii^  him  ap  in 
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the  Egyptian  oourt^  theii  die  school  of  all  arta 
and  poUcj,  and  do  to  fit  him  for  that  great  and  ar- 
duous employment  that  God  designed  him  to.  For 
see  upon  what  little  hinges  that  great  affair  turned; 
finr  had  either  the  child  been  cast  out^  or  Pharaoh's 
daughter  come  down  to  the  rirer  but  an  hour  sooner 
or  later;  or  had  that  little  vessel  not  been  cast  by 
ibe  parents*  or  carried  by  the  water*  into  that  Tety 
place  where  it  was*  in  aM  likriihood  the  child  must 
have  undeigone  the  common  lot  of  the  other  He^ 
tnrew  children*  aiid  been  either  starved  or  drowned ; 
or^  however*  not  advanced  to  such  a  peculiar  height 
and  happiness  of  condition.  That  Octavius  Caesar 
ahoold  shift  his  tent  (which  be  had  never  used  to  do 
before)  Just  tliat  very  night  that  it  happened  to  be 
took  bj  the  enemy*  was  a  mere  casualty ;  yet  such 
an  one  as  preserved  a  person  who  lived  to  establish 
a  total  alteration  of  government  in  the  imperial  city 
of  the  world. 

But  we  need  not  go  far  for  a  prince  preserved  by 
as  Strang  a  series  of  little  contingencies*  as  ever 
were  managed  by  the  art  of  Proridence  to  so  great 
aputpose. 

There  was  but  an  hair^s  breadth  between  him  and 
certain  destruction  lot  the  space  of  many  days. 
For  had  the  rebel  forces  gone  one  way  rather  than 
another*  or  come  but  a  little  sooner  to  his  hiding- 
place,  or  but  mistrasted  something  which  they  passed 
over*  (all  which  things  might  very  easily  have  hap- 
pened ;)  we  had  not  seen  this  face  of  things  at  this 
day ;  but  rebellion  had  been  still  enthroned*  perjury 
ttnd  cruelty  had  re^ed*  majesty  had  been  pro- 
scribed* religion  extinguished*  and  both  diurch  and 

p4 
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state  throughly  reformed  and  mined  with  conci- 
sions, massacres,  and  a  total  desolation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Providence  designs  judg- 
ment or  destruction  to  a  prince,  nobody  knows  by 
what  little,  unusual,  unregarded  means  the  &Ltak 
blow  shall  reach  him.  If  Ahab  be  designed  ior 
death,  though  a  soldier  in  the  enemy's  army  draws 
a  bow  at  a  venture ;  yet  the  sure,  unerring  directions 
of  Providence  shall  carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  fais 
heart,  and  there  lodge  the  revenge  of  Heaven. 

An  old  woman  shall  cast  down  a  stone  from  a  waU, 
and  God  shall  send  it  to  the  head  of  Abimelech,  and 
so  sacrifice  a  king  in  the  very  head  of  his  army. 

How  many  warnings  had  Julius  Caesar  of  the  fi^ 
tal  ides  of  March !  Whereupon  sometimes  he  re- 
solved not  to  go  to  the  senate,  and  sometimes  again 
1]^  would  go;  and  when  at  length  he  did  gq,  in  his 
very  passage  thither,  one  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of 
the  whole  conspiracy  against  him,  together  with  aU 
the  names  of  the  conspirators,  desiring  him  to  read 
it  forthwith,  and  to  remember  the  giver  of  it  as  long 
as  he  lived.  But  continual  salutes  and  addresses 
entertaining  him  all  the  way,  kept  him  from  saving 
so  great  a  life,  but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon 
the  paper ;  till  he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he 
was  stabbed,  and  died  with  the  very  means  <^  pre- 
venting death  in  his  hand. 

Henry  the  second  of  France,  by  a  splinter^  un» 
haj^ily  thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was 
despatched  and  sent  out  of  the  world,  by  a  sad,  but 
very  accidental  death. 

In  a  word,  God  has  many  ways  to  reap  down  the 
grandees  of  the  earth ;  an  arrow,  a  bullet,  a  tile,  a 
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stone  firom  an  house,  is  enough  to  do  it :  and  beside^ 
all  these  ways,'  sometimes,  when  he  intends  to  be- 
reaTe  the  world  of  a  prince  or  an  illustrious  person, 
he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold,  self-opinioned  physi* 
cian,  worse  than  his  distemper,  who  shall  dose  and 

bleed,  and  kill  him  secundum  artem,  and  make  a 

shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave.' 

In  the  last  place  we  will  consider  this  directing 

influence  of  Chid,  with  reference  to  private  persons ; 

and  that,  as  touching  things  of  nearest  concemtaient 

to  them.    As, 

1.  Their  Uves. 

2.  Theur  health. 

8.  Their  reputation. 

4.  Their  friendships.    And, 

5.  And  lastly,  their  employments  or  preferments. 
And  first  for  men's  lives.    Though   these  are 

things  for  which  nature  knows  no  price  or  ransom ; 
yet  I  appeal  to  universal  experience,  whether  they 
have  not,  in  many  men,  hung  oftentimes  upon  a 
very  slender  thready  and  the  distance  between  them 
and  death  been  very  nice,  and  the  escape  wonderful. 
There  have  been  some,  who  lipon  a  slight,  and  per- 
haps groundless  occasion,  have  gone  out  of  a  ship,  or 
house,  and  the  ship  has  sunk,  and  the  house  has  fell 
immediately  after  their  departure. 

He  that,  in  a  great  wind,  suspecting  the  strength 
of  his  house,  betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and 
walking  there,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  treie, 
foiling  through  the  fury  of  a  sudden  gust,  wanted 
but  the  advance  of  one  or  two  steps,  to  have  put 
him  out  of  the  way  of  that  mortal  blow. 

He  that  being  subject  to  an  apoplexy,  used  still  to 
carry  his  remedy  about  him;  but,  upon  a  time. 
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pUfting  his  dotbes,  arid  not  takii^  that  witk  haia; 
chftnoed,  upon  thAt  rerj  day^  to  be  surprised  with  a 
6%f  and  to  die  in  it»  certainly  ow^d  his  death  to  a 
itiere  atddent,  to  a  litUe  inadvertency  and  fiaolure  of 
memory.  But  not  to  recount  too  many  puticulars : 
may  not  every  soldier,  that  comes  alive  out  of  the 
battle,  pass  for  a  living  tnonumeut  c£  a  beliign 
ehtmoe^  and  a  hstppj  providence  ?  For  was  he  not  in 
the  nearest  neighlxmrfaood  to  death?  And  might 
not  the  bullet,  that  perhaps  rand  his  che^  have 
as  easily  gone  into  his  head  ?  And  the  sword  that 
glanced  upon  his  arm,  with  a  little  diversion  have 
found  the  way  to  his  heart  ?  But  the  wcrkings  of 
Providence  are  marvellous,  and  the  methods  secret 
and  untraceable,  by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of 
men. 

In  like  itaanner,  for  men's  health,  it  is  no  less 
wonderful  to  consider  to  what  strange  cUsoalftiet 
HMmy  sick  persons  oftentimes  owe  their  recovery. 
Perhi^  aa  iinui^Bl  draught  or  morsel,  or  some  ac- 
cidental violehce  of  motion,  has  removed  tfatt  ma- 
lady, that  tor  many  years  has  baflted  the  skill  of  ilfl 
physicians.  Bo  that,  in  effect,  he  is  thb  best  ^lysi- 
dan  that  ban  the  best  lock ;  he  prescribes,  but  it  is 
ehancd  that  cures. 

That  person  that  (being  provoked  bjr  excessive 
|Nun)  thrust  his  dagger  into  his  body,  and  th«^y, 
instead  of  reaching  his  vitals,  open^  an  imposthume, 
the  unknown  cause  of  aH  his  pain^  and  to  suHbfA 
hiassdf  into  periect  health  and  eas^,  sbrely  had  grtat 
reasim  tb  acknowledge  Chance  for  his  chiruig^m, 
and  Providence  for  the  gUider  of  his  hilad. 

And  then  also  for  men's  reputation ;  and  that  ei- 
ther  in  point  of  wisdom  or  of  wit.     Th^re  is  harifly 
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my.  iMng^  wfaitA  (for  tke  ntart  {wrt)  felk  iriiifer  tt 
greato*  ebance*  If  a  Aali  meoMcb  iiLaiiy  aitaaxp^ 
though  undertcfOk  Irkh  never. to  milch  felly  ind 
raahnesB^  his  sUqceas  jshell  i^ueh  Him  a  politidin ; 
mid  good  luck  gh^  pass  fer  lieip  eofitrivdlioe : .  fi)# 
f^Yt  any  bvtd  jfortuue^  aifid  he  timH  be  thought  i  wiie 
BMHi»  m  apite  o(  hb  htwrt ;  Dbj^  and  <tf  his  hiad  toot 
On  the  cantrarjTi  b6  a  dbsign  neveir  so  artifidally 
]aid#  and  ^mn  hi  thb  &iest  thread  of  ^dicj,  if  it 
chances  to  be  defeat^  by  tomd  cross  aeddeoit,  the 
man  h  th^  run  doWn  by.an  uhiTenal  Togwe}  his 
connsds  are  derided,  his  prudence  questidned,  dhi) 
his  person  despoted. 

AMthophel  was  a^  great  ah  orack^  and  gave  0k 
good  counsdi  to  Absalom,  as  ever  he  had  ^vea  to 
Hayid ;  but  not  having  iiie  good  luck  to  be  b^Uenddf 
aiid  tfaereupoQ  losing  his  former  i!iq>ttt6>  bd  thought 
it  high  tiltie  to  hang  himsdif.  And,  en  the  other 
side^  there  have  been  sbm^  who  for  sevetai  yeatk 
have  beerit  fools  with  toietable  gtiod  r^piatationy  and 
nev^r  diso6vered  themsdies  to  be  so^  till  at  length 
tbej  attempted  to  be  knaves  also^  bat  wanted  art 
and  A&MAtj. 

And  as  the  repute  of  wisdom^  so  that  df  wit  abd^ 
b  Yfsj  cflsuaL  Sometimes  a  lucky  saying,  or  a  ip&h- 
ftitient  ittpiy,  has  procured  an  esteem  <tf  wit,  to  peti- 
aM»  €»llierwise  v^ry  shallow,  add  no  ways  accustomed 
to  litter  sttdi  things  by  any  standing  ability  of  inhfd ; 
ad  that  if  such  ah  one  should  have  the  ill  hap  at  any 
time  to  strflke  a  man  dead  with  a  smart  dayitig^  it 
onghty  in  all  reason  and  coascieno^,  to^  be  Jini^ed  but 
a  chamie-aiedley :  the  poor  inian  (God  knows)  being 
no  Way  ginlly  of  any  design  of  wit. 

Nay,  even  where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet 
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the  wittiest  sayuigs  and  sentences  will  be  found  in  a 
great  measure  the  issues  of  chance,  and  nothing  dse 
but  so  many  lucky  hits  of  a  roving  &ncy. 

For  consult  the  acutest  poets  and  speakers,  md 
they  will  confess  that  their  quickest  and  most  ad- 
mired conceptions  were  sudi  as  darted  into  their 
minds  like' sudden 'flashes  of  lightning,  they  knew 
not  how^  nor  whence ;  and  not  by  any  certain  conse* 
qtiehce  or  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another, 
as  it  is  in  matters  of  ratiocination. 

Moreover,  sometimes  a  man's  reputation  rises  or 
falls  as  his  memory  serves  him  in  a  performance; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  fickle,  slippery,  and 
less  under  command,  than  this  faculty.-  So  that 
many,  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure 
a  faithfid  retention  of  the  things  or  words  committed 
to  it,  yet  after  all  cannot  certainly  know  where  it 
will  trip,  and  fail  them.  Any  sudden  diversion  6f 
the  sprits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  transient  thought, 
is  able  to  deface  those  little  images  of  things ;  and 
so  breaking  the  train  that  was  laid  in  the  mind,  to 
leave  a  man  in  the  lurch.  And  for  the  other  part 
of  memory,  called  reminiscence,  which  is  the  retriev- 
ing of  a  thing,  at  present  forgot,  or  but  confusedly 
remembered,  by  setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all 
its  notions,  and  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the 
brain.  While  it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally 
oftentimes  does  the  thing  sought  for  offer  itself  to 
the  mind !  And  by  what  small,  petit  hints,  does  the 
mind  catch  hold  of,  and  recover  a  vanishing  notion ! 

In  short,  though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and 
habitual  perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration 
of  them  (which  alone  brings  the  repute)  is  subject  to 
a  thousand  hazards.     So  that  every  wit  runs  some- 
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thing  the  same  risk  with  the  astrologer,  who,  if  his 
predictioiis  come  to  pass,  is  cried  up  to  the  stars 
from  whence  he  pretends  to  draw  them ;  but  if  not,, 
tlie  astrologer  himself  grows  more  out  of  date  than : 
his  almanack. 

And  then,  in  the  fourth  place,  for  the  friendships 
or  enmities  that  a  man  contracts  in  the  world ;  than 
which  surely  there  is  nothing  that  has  a  more  direct 
and  potent  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of  a 
man's  life,  whether  as  to  happiness  or  misery ;  yet 
chance  has  the  ruling  stroke  in  them  all. 

A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into  company, 
possibly  is  driven  into  an  house  by  a  shower  of  rain 
for  present  shelter,  and  there  begins  an  acquaintance 
with  a  person;  which  acquaintance  and  endearment 
grows  and  continues,  even  when  relations  fail,  and 
perhaps  proves  the  support  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
fortunes  to  his  dying  day. 

And  the  like  holds  in  enmities,  which  come  much 
more  easily  than  the  other.  A  word  unadvisedly 
spoken  on  the  one  side,  or  misunderstood  on  the 
other ;  any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect ;  sometimes 
a  bare  gesture;  nay,  the^very  unsuitableness  of  one 
man's  aspect  to  another  man's  &ncy,  has  raised  such 
an  aversion  to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect 
hatred  of  him ;  and  that  so  strong  and  so  tenacious, 
that  it  has  never  left  vexing  and  troubling  him,  till 
perhaps  at  length  it  has  worried  him  to  his  grave; 
yea,  and  after  death  too,  has  pursued  him  in  his  sur- 
viving shadow,  exercising  the  same  tyranny  upon 
his  very  name  and  memory. 

It  is  hard  to  please  men  of  some  tempers,  who  in- 
deed hardly  know  what  will  please  themselves ;  and 
yet  if  a  man  does  not  please  them,  which  it  is  ten 
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lte>W9SMl  to  QD6  if  he  does,  if  they  caa  but  have 
9Qieer  equal  tp  thor  malice,  (as  aoiiielimea,  te  league 
^  worUt  Qai  fete  them  have,)  aich  an  one  nasi 
MFp^ot  all  the  Buaehief  that  power  and  spite,  Mgii^ 
iDg  upon  a  base  mind,  can  possibly  do  him. 

In  the  last  place.  As  finr  men's  employments  and 
pre&irinfinte^  eveay  man  that  sets  A>Tth  into  the 
wwld,  ooBies  into  a  great  lottery,  and  draws  some 
one  certain  profession  to  act,  and  live  by,  but  knows 
not  the  fiwrtune  that  will  attend  him  in  it. 

One  roan  pethaps  proves  miserable  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  who  might  have  flourished  in  tfiat  of 
physic  or  divinity.  Another  runs  his  head  against 
the  pulpit,  who  might  have  been  very  serviceaUe  to 
his  crountry  at  the  plough.  And  a  third  proves  a 
very  dull  and  heavy  philosopher,  who  possibly  would 
have  made  a  good  mechanic,  and  have  done  weU 
enough  at  the  useful  philosc^hy  ci  the  spade  or  the 
anviL 

Now  let  this  man  reflect  upon  the  time  whesa  all 
these  several  callings  and  professions  were  equally 
offered  to  his  dioice,  and  consider  how  indiflferent  it 
was  cmce  for  him  to  have  fixed  upon  any  one  of 
tiliem,  and  what  littile  accidents  and  considerations 
cast  the  balance  qf  his  dioice,  rather  one  way  tiian 
the  other ;  and  he  will  find  how  easily  chance  may 
throw  a  opaii  upon  a  profession,  which  all  Ids  ^SH" 
gence  cannot  make  him  fit  for. 

And  then  for  the  preferments  of  the  world,  he  that 
would  redron  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  depend 
upon,  may  as 'Veil  undertake  to  count  the  sands,  or 
to. sum  up  infinity;  so  that  greatness,  as  well  as  an 
estate,  may^  upon  this  account,  be  ^roperiy  called  a 
'  man's  fortune,  forasaiuch  as  no  man  can  state  either 
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the  acquisition  or  pieaenration  of  it  Hpom  any  cm- 
tain  rides :  evevy  mam,  m  wt3X  m  the  m^tohaa^ 
beii^  here  truly  an  adyeuturer-  Foi^  the  wigfa  fajr 
which  it  is  obtained  are  various,  and  firequentlj*  ouir 
trary :  one  man*  by  sneaking  and  tattering,  conies 
to  riches  and  honour,  (where  it  is  in  the  power  ojf 
fools  to  bestow  them,)  upon  observation  whereof,  an- 
other presently  thinks  to  arrive  to  the  same  great- 
ness by  the  very  same  means;  but  striving  like  the 
ass,  to  court  his  master,  just  as  the  qwniel  had  done 
before  him,  instead  of  beii^  stroked  and  made  much 
o^  he  is  only  rated  off  and  cudgelled  for  all  hia 
courtship. 

The  source  of  men's  preferments  is  most  com« 
monly  the  wfll,  humour,  and  &ncy  of  persons  in 
power;  whereupon,  when  a  prince  or  grandee  mani^ 
fests  a  Kldng  to  such  a  thing*  such  an  art,  or  such  a 
pleasure,  men  generally  set  about  to  make  themselves 
considerable  for  such  things,  and  thereby,  through 
his  favour,  to  advance  themselves ;  and  at  length,, 
when  they  have  spent  their  whde  time  in  them,  and 
so  are  become  fit  for  nothing  else,  that  prince  or 
grandee  perhaps  dies,  and  another  succeeds  hia^ 
quite  of  a  different  disposition,  and  inclining  him  to 
be  pleased  with  qiute  different  things.  Whereupon 
these  men's  hopes,  studies,  and  expectations,  are 
whoUy  at  an  end«  And  besides,  though  the  grandee 
whom  they  build  upon  should  not  die,  or  quit  the 
stage,  yet,  the  same  person  does  not  always  like  the 
same  things.  For  age  nuiy  alta  his  censtatutioui 
humour,  or  afqpetifee ;  or  the  dnmmstances  of  his  af- 
foirs  may  put  him  upon  different  courses  and  coun- 
sels ;  every  one  of  whidi  accidents  wholly  alters  tli9 
road  to  preferment.    So  that  those  who  travel  that 
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road  must  be  (like  highwaymen)  very  dexterous  in 
shifting  the  way  upon  every  turn;  and  yet  their  tiery 
doing  so  sometimes  proves  the  means  of  their  being 
found  out,  understood,  and  abhorred;  and  for  this 
very  cause,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  any  thing,  are 
justly  thought  fit  to  be  preferred  to  nothing. 

Cesar  Boigia  (base  son  to  pope  Alexando*  VI.) 
used  to  boast  to  his  friend  Madiiavel,  that  he  bad 
contrived  his  affairs  and  greatness  into  such. a  pos- 
ture of  firmness,  that  whether  his  holy  firt^her  lived 
or  -died,  they  could  not  but  be  secure.  If  he  lived, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  them ;  and  if  he  died,  be 
laid  his  interest  so  as  to  overrule  the  next  Section 
as  he  pleased.  But  all  this  while,  the  politidan 
never  thought,  or  considered,  that  he  might  in  die 
mean  time  fall  dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness 
necessitate  his  removal  from  the  court,  and  during 
that  his  absence,  his  father  die,  and  so  his  interest 
decay,  and  his  mortal  enemy  be  chosen  to  the  pa- 
pacy, as  indeed  it  fell  out.  So  that  for  all  his  exact 
plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  and 
forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition :  as  it  is 
pity  but  all  such  politic  opiniators  should. 

Upon  much  the  like  account,  we  find  it  onoe  said 
of  an  eminent  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  great«aod 
apparent  likelihood  to  step  into  St.  Pet«^s  chav, 
that  in  two  conclaves  he  went  in  pope,  and  came 
out  again  cardinaL 

So  much  has  chance  the  casting  voice  in  the  dis- 
posal of  all  tiie  great  things  of  the  world.  That 
which  men  call  merit,  is  a  mere  nothing.  For  even 
when  persons  of  the  greatest  worth  ftnd  merit  are 
preferred,  it  is  not  their  merit,  but  th&r  fortun&that 
prefers  them.    And  then,  for  that  other  so  much  ad- 
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mired  thiiig  called  pdicy^  it  is  but  little  better.  For 
when  men  have  busied  themselves,  and  beat  their 
brains  never  so  much,  the  whole  result  both  of  their 
counsels  and  their  fortunes  is  still  at  the  mercy  of 
an  accident.  And  therefore,  whosoever  that  man 
was,  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
great  experience. 

And  now  I  am  far  from  affirming,  that  I  have  re- 
counted all,  or  indeed  the  hundredth  part  of  those 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  may  display  the  full 
compass  of  divine  Providence;  but  surely,  I  have 
reckoned  up  so  many,  as  sufficiently  enforce  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  reliance  upon  it,  and  that  in  opposition 
to  two  aLtremes,  that  men  are  usually  apt  to  fall 
into. 

1.  Too  much  confidence  and  presumption  in  a 
porosperous  estate.  David,  after  his  deliverances  from 
Saul,  and  his  victories  over  all  his  enemies  round 
about  him,  in  Psalm  xxx.  ver.  7,  8,  confesses,  that 
tills  his  prosperity  had  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
confidence,  as  to  make  him  say,  that  he  should  never 
be  moved,  God  of  hie  favour  had  made  hie  hill  eo 
strong:  but  presently  he  adds,  almost  in  the  very 
same  breath,  T^ou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was 
troubled. 

The  sun  shines  in  his  full  brightness  but  the  very 
moQient  before  he  passes  under  a  doud.'  Who  knows 
what  a  day,  what  an  hour,  nay,  what  a  minute  may 
bring  forth !  He  who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds 
upon  the  narrow  compass  of  a  point ;  and  where  the 
foundation  is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot 
be  hig^,  and  strong  too. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Is  a  man  confideiit  of  his  preaait  heatth  and 
strength  ?  Why,  an  unwhoiesome  blast  of  air^  a  coid» 
or  a  surfeit  took  by  chance,  may  shake  in  pieces  his 
hardy  fabric ;  and  (in  spite  of  all  his  youth  and  vU 
gour)  send  him,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  years,  pin* 
ing  and  drooping,  to  his  long  home.  Nay,  he  can- 
not with  any  assnrance,  so  much  as  step  out  of  his 
doors,  but  (unless  God  commissions  his  protecting 
angel  to  bear  him  up  in  his  hands)  he  may  dash  his 
£9ot  against  a  stone,  and  fall,  and  in  that  Mt  breathe 
his  last. 

Or  is  a  man  conMent  of  his  estate,  wealth,  and 
power  ?  Why,  let  him  read  of  those  strange,  unex- 
pected dissolutions  of  the  great  monarchies  and  go- 
vernments of  the  world.  Governments  that  once 
made  such  a  noise,  and  looked  so  big  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  as  being  founded  upon  the  deepest  coun- 
sels and  the  strongest  force ;  and  yet,  fay  sone  slight 
miscarriage  or  cross  acddeit,  (which  kt  in  min  and 
desolation  upon  them  at  first,)  are  now  so  utterly  ex- 
tinct, that  nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name,  nor 
are  there  the  least  signs  or  traises  of  them  to  be 
found,  but  only  in  story.  When^  I  say,  he  shall 
have  well  reflected  upon  all  this,  let  hkn  see  what 
security  he  can  promise  himself,  in  his  own  little 
personal  domestic  concerns,  which  at  the  best  have 
but  the  protection  of  the  laws,  to  guard  and  d^snd 
them,  which,  God  knows,  are  far  from  being  able  to 
defend  themselves. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himself  secure,  un- 
less he  could  command  all  the  chances  of  the  world : 
but  how  should  he  command  them,  when  he  cannot 
so  much  as  number  them  ?  Possibilities  are  as  infi- 
nite as  God's  power ;  and  whatsoever  may  come  to 
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pas^,  BO  man  ean  certainly  candude  shall  not  come 
to  pass. 

Peopfle  forget  how  little  it  vA  that  they  know,  and 
iidw  tafch  less  it  is  that  they  can  do,  when  they 
groW^  tonfident  upoii  any  present  state  of  things. 

Thefe  is  no  one  enjoyment  that  a  man  pleases 
himself  in,  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten  thousand 
accidents/ wholly  out  of  all  mortal  power  either  to 
fwesee  or  to  prevent.  Reason  allows  none  to  be 
confi^nt,  but  Him  only  who  governs  the  world,  who 
knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things,  and  there- 
fore can  neither  be  (Surprised  nor  overpowered. 

S.  The  other  extreme,  which  these  considerations 
sfaodld  arm  the  heart  of  man  against,  is,  utter -de- 
spondency of  mind  in  A  time  of  pressing  adversity. 

As  he  who  presumes,  steps  into  the  throne  of  God; 
so  he  that  despairs,  limits  an  infinite  power  to  a 
finite  apprehension,  and  measures  Providence  by  his 
own  little,  contracted  model.  But  the  contrivances 
of  ileaven  are  as  much  above  our  polities,  as  beyond 
our  arithmetic. 

OF  tho^e  many  mfllions  of  casualties,  which  we 
are  not  aware  of,  there  is  hardly  one,  but  God  can 
make  an  instrument  Of  our  deliverance.  And  most 
men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great 
distress  indeed,  find  that  they  are  so,  by  ways  that 
they  never  thought  of;  ways  above  or  beside  their 
imagination. 

And  therefore  let  no  man,  who  owns  the  belief  of 
a  providence,  grow  desperate  or  forlorn  under  any 
calamity  or  strait  whatsoever ;  but  compose  the  an- 
guish of  his  thoughts,  and  rest  his  amazed  spirits 
upon  this  one  consideration,  that  he  knows  not  which 
way  the  let  mayfaU^  or  what  may  happen  to  him ; 

q2 
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he  comprehends  not  those  strange  unacoountahLe ! 
thods,  by  which  Providence  may  dispose  of  him. 

In  a  word.  To  sum  up  all  the  foregoing  discourse: 
since  the  interest  of  governments  and  nations,  of 
princes  and  private  persons,  and  that,  both  as  to  life 
and  health,  reputation  and  honour,  Mendships  and 
enmities,  employments  and  preferments,  (notwith- 
standing all  the  contrivance  and  power  that  human 
nature  can  exert  about  them,)  remain  so  wholly  con- 
tingent, as  to  us ;  surely  all  the  reason  of  mankind 
cannot  suggest  any  solid  ground  of  satisfaction,  but 
in  making  that  God  our  Mend,  who  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  disposer  of  all  these  things :  and  in  cany- 
ing  a  conscience  so  clear  towards  him,  as  may  en- 
courage us  with  confidence  to  cast  ourselves  upon 
him :  and  in  all  casualties  still  to  promise  ourselves 
the  best  events  from  his  providence,  to  whom  no- 
thing is  casual :  who  constantly  wUls  the  truest  hap- 
piness to  those  that  trust  in  him,  and  works  aU 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  that  blessed  wiH 

To  wham  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  as  is  moit 
due,  all  praise,  might,  mqjesty,  and  daminum, 
both  now  andjbr  evermore.  Amen. 


A  SERMON 

PREACHED  AT  WBSTMINSTER-ABBEY, 
April  80, 1676. 


1  Cor.  iii.  19. 
For  the  toisdom  of  this  world  isjoolishness  with  God. 

The  wisdom  of  the  worlds  so  called  by  an  Hebra- 
ism, frequent  in  the  writings  of  this  apostle,  for 
tDorldhf  wisdom^  is  taken  in  scripture  in  a  double 

1.  For  that  sort  of  wisdom  that  consists  in  specu- 
lation, called  (both  by  St.  Paul  and  the  professors 
of  it)  philosophy;  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  which  divided  it  into  so 
many  sects  and  denominations,  as  Stoics,  Peripate- 
tics, Epicureans,  and  the  like ;  it  was  professed  and 
owned  by  them  for  the  grand  rule  of  life,  and  cer- 
tain guide  to  man's  chief  happiness.  But  for  its  ut- 
ter insufficiency  to  make  good  so  high  an  undertak- 
ing, we  find  it  termed  by  the  same  apostle.  Col.  ii.  8. 
vain  philosophy ;  and  1  Tim.  vi.  SO.  science  false^ 
ly  so  called;  and  a  full  account  of  its  uselessness  we 
have  in  this,  1  Cor.  i.  21.  where  the  apostle  speaking 
of  it,  says,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God. 
Such  a  worthy  kind  of  wisdom  is  it :  only  making 
men  accurately  and  laboriously  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  most  concerned  to  know. 

Q3 
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2.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken 
in  scripture  for  such  a  wisdom  as  lies  in  practice, 
and  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  policy ;  and  con- 
sists in  a  certain  dexterity  or  art  of  managing  busi- 
ness for  a  man's  secular  advantage :  and  so  being  in- 
deed that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the  worlds  it 
both  claims  and  finds  as  g^at  a  preeminence  above 
all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  government  is  above 
contemplation,  or  the  leading  of  an  army  above  the 
making  of  syllogisms,  or  managing  the  little  issues 
of  a  dispute. 

And  so  much  is  the  very  name  and  reputation  of 
it  affected  and  valued  by  most  men,  that  they  can 
much  rather  brook  their  being  reputed  knaves,  than 
for  their  honesty  he  accounted  fools ;  as  they  easily 
may :  knaye,  in  the  mean  time,  passing  for  a  o«me 
of  credit,  where  it  is  only  another  word  for  poUtl- 
dan. 

Now  this  is  the  wisdom  here  intended  in  the  text; 
namely,  that  practical  cunning  that  shews  itsdf  id 
political  matters,  and  has  in  it  really  the  mystary  of 
a  trade,  or  craft.  So  that  in  this  latter  pert  of  verae 
19-  God  is  said  to  take  the  wise  in  their  own 
erq/Hness. 

In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  trick  or  sleight,  got  not  by 
study,  but  converse,  learned  not  from  books,  but 
men ;  and  those  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  very 
worst  of  men  of  all  sorts,  ways,  and  iHX>fes8ions.  So 
that  if  it  be  in  truth  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the 
world  takes  it  for,  yet,  as  precious  as  it  is,  we  see 
that  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dunghills ;  and 
accordin^y,  the  ^)08tle  gives  it  a  value  suitaUe  to 
its  extract,  branding  it  with  the  most  degrading  and 
ignominious  imputation  of  foolishness.     ^Vhich  eha- 
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racier  niniuog  so  cross  to  the  general  sense  and 
▼ogue  of  mankind  concerning  it,  who  are  still  admir- 
jBtg,  and  even  adoring  it,  as  the  mistress  and  queen 
regent  of  all  other  arts  whatsoever,  our  business, 
in  the  following  discourse,  shall  be  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  the  apostle's  passing  so  severe  a  remark 
upon  it :  and  here,  indeed,  since  we  must  allow  it 
for  an  art,  and  since  every  art  is  property  an  habitual 
knowledge  of  certain  rules  aiid  maxims,  by  which  a 
man  is  govamed  and  directed  in  his  actions,  the  pro- 
seention  of  the  words  will  cnost  naturally  lie  in  these 
two  things. 

L  To  shew  what  are  those  rules  or  prindides  of 
action,  upon  which  the  policy  or  wisdom  here  con- 
demned by  the  i^x)stle  does  proceed, 

II.  To  shew  and  demonstrate  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity of  them,  in  relation  to  God,  in  whose  ac- 
count they  receive  a  very  different  estimate,  from 
what  they  have  in  the  world's. 

And  fost,  for  the  first  of  these ;  I  shall  set  down 
fiair  several  rules  or  principles,  which  that  policy  or 
wisdom,  which  carries  so  great  a  vogue  and  value  m 
the  world,  governs  its  actions  by. 

1.  The  first  is.  That  a  man  must  maintain  a  con^ 
stant  continued  course  of  dissimulation,  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  behaviour.  Where  yet,  we  must  ob^ 
serve,  that  dissimulation  admits  of  a  twofold  accep- 
tion.  (1.)  It  may  be  taken  for  a  bare  concealment 
of  one's  mind :  in  which  sense  we  commonly  say, 
that  it  is  prudence  to  dissemUe  injuries ;  that  is,  not 
always  to  dedare  our  resentments  of  them ;  and  this 
must  be  allowed  not  only  lawful,  but,  in  most  of  the 
affairs  of  human  life,  absolutely  necessary :  for  cer- 
tainly it  can  be  no  man's  duty,  to  write  his  heart 

Q  4 
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upon  his  forehead^  and  to  give  all  the  inquiflitive  and 
malicious  world  round  about  him  a  survey  of  those 
thoughts,  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only  to 
know,  and  his  own  great  interest  to  conceal.  Nature 
gives  every  one  a  right  to  defend  himself,  and  silence 
surely  is  a  very  innocent  defence. 

(2.)  Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  positive 
professing  himself  to  be  what  indeed  he  is  not,  and 
what  he  resolves  not  to  be ;  and  consequently,  it  em- 
ploys all  the  art  and  industry  imaginable^  to  make 
good  the  disguise ;  and  by  false  appearances  to  ren* 
der  its  designs  the  less  visible,  that  so  they  may 
prove  the  more  effectual :  and  this  is  the  dissimula- 
tion here  meant,  which  is  the  very  groundworic  of 
all  worldly  policy.  The  superstructure  of  which  be^ 
ing  folly,  it  is  but  reason  that  the  foundation  of  it 
should  be  falsity. 

In  the  language  of  the  scripture  it  is  damnabh 
hypocrisy ;  but  of  those  who  neither  believe  scrip- 
ture nor  damnation,  it  is^  voted  wisdcmi;  nay,  the 
very  primum  mobilep  or  great  wheel,  upon  which  all 
the  various  arts  of  policy  move  and  turn :  the  soul, 
or  spirit,  which,  as  it  were,  animates  and  runs 
through  all  the  particular  designs  and  contrivances, 
by  which  the  great  masters  of  this  mysterious  wis- 
dom turn  about  the  world.  So  that  he  who  hates 
his  neighbour  mortally,  and  wisely  too,  must  profess 
all  the  deamess  and  friendship,  all  the  readiness  to 
serve  him,  (as  the  phrase  now  is,)  that  words  and 
superficial  actions  can  express. 

When  he  purposes  one  thing,  he  must  swear  and 
lie,  and  damn  himself  with  ten  thousand  protests^ 
tions,  that  he  designs  the  dean  contrary.  If  he 
really  intends  to  ruin  and  murder  his  prince,  (as 
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Cromwell,  an  experienced  artist  in  that  perfidious 
and  bloody  faculty,  once  did,)  he  must  weep  and  caH 
upon  God,  use  all  the  oaths  and  imprecations,  all  the 
sanctified  perjuries,  to  persuade  him  that  he  resobres 
nothing  but  his  safety,  honour,  and  establishment,  as 
tbe  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrisy  did  before. 

If  such  persons  project  the  ruin  of  church  and 
state,  they  must  appeal  to  God,  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  dearest 
blood  for  the  peace  of  the  one,  and  the  purity  of  the 
other. 

And  now,  if  men  will  be  prevailed  upon  so  far,  as 
to  renounce  the  sure  and  impartial  judgments  of 
sense  and  experience,  and  to  belieye  that  black  is 
white,  provided  there  be  somebody  to  swear  that  it 
is  so ;  they  shall  not  want  arguments  of  this  sort, 
good  store,  to  convince  them :  there  being  knights 
of  the  post,  and  holy  cheats  enough  in  the  world,  to 
swear  the  truth  of  the  broadest  contradictions,  and 
the  highest  impossibilities,  where  interest  and  pious 
firauds  shall  give  them  an  extraordinary  call  to  it. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  piece  of  weakness 
and  unfitness  for  business,  forsooth,  for  a  man  to  be 
so  dear  and  open,  as  really  to  think,  not  only  what 
he  says,  but  what  he  swears ;  and  when  he  makes 
any  promise,  to  have  the  least  intent  of  performing 
it,  but  when  his  interest  serves  instead  of  veracity, 
and  engages  him  rather  to  be  true  to  another,  than 
false  to  himself.  He  only  nowadays  speaks  like  an 
oracle,  who  speaks  tricks  and  ambiguities.  Nothing 
is  thought  beautiful  that  is  not  painted:  so  that, 
what  between  French  fashions  and  Italian  dissimu- 
lations, the  old,  generous  English  spirit,  which  here- 
tofore made  this  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all 
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the  world  roand  about  it,*8eeiDs  utterlj  lost  and  ex- 
tinct; and  we  are  degenerated  into  a  mean,  diall- 
ing, fallacious,  undermining  way  of  conrerse ;  there 
being  a  snare  and  a  trepan  almost  in  every  word  we 
hear,  and  every  action  we  see.  Men  speak  with  de^ 
signs  of  miscfaiefi  and  therefore  they  speak  in  the 
dark*  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  the  true,  inward 
judgment  of  all  our  politic  sages,  that  speedi  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  aort  of  men,  whereby  to  oob^ 
municate  their  mind ;  but  to  wise  men,  wherdby  to 
conceal  it. 

S.  The  seoond  rule  or  principle,  upon  whidb  this 
policy,  or  wisdom  of  the  woorld,  does  ptoceed,  is,  Tfaat 
consdenoe  and  religion  ought  to  lay  no  restranit 
upon  men  at  all,  whafi  it  lies  opposite  to  thp  pnee- 
cution  of  their  intenest. 

The  great  patron  and  car^luBus  of  this  tiib^ 
Nicolas  Machiavel^  laid  down  this  ix  a  master  rule 
in  his  political  scheme.  That  the  shew  of  rdigioai  was 
helpful  to  the  politician,  but  the  raaHty  of  it  imrtfiii 
and  pernicious.  Accordingly,  having  shewn  how  the 
former  part  of  his  maxim  has  bera  followed  fay  these 
men  in  that  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  dis^ 
simulation  already  q)oken  to  by  us ;  we  oome  now 
to  shew  furthers  that  they  cannot  with  oftore  art  <&- 
semble  the  appearance  of  religion,  than  thej  can 
with  ease  lay  aside  the  substance. 

The  politician,  whose  very  essence  lies  in  this, 
that  he  be  a  person  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he 
apprehends  fbr  his  advantage,  must  find;  of  dl  be 
sure  to  put  himself  into  a  state  ci  lUierty,  as  finee 
and  large  as  his  principles :  and  so  to  provide  elbow- 
room  enough  for  his  conscirace  to  lay  about,  and 
have  its  fuU  play  in.    And  for  that  purpose,  he  must 
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lesolve  to  shake  aS  dl  inwaid  awe  of  religion,  and 
by  no  means  to  soffer  the  liberty  of  his  conscience 
to  be  enslaved,  and  bronght  under  the  bondage  of 
observing  oaths,  or  the  narrowness  of  men's  opiHioos, 
about  turpe  et  honestuMy  which  ought  to  vanish, 
when  they  stand  in  competition  with  any  solid,  real 
good ;  that  is,  (in  their  judgment,)  such  as  concents 
eating,  or  drinking,  or  taking  money. 

Upon  whidi  account,  these  children  ofdarkneM 
seem  excellently  wdl  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  those 
thUdren  qf  light ^  the  great  iUwminaii  of  the  late 
times,  who  professedly  laid  down  this  as  the  basis  qS 
all  their  proceedings ;  That  whatsoeva*  they  said  or 
did  for  the  present,  under  such  a  measure  of  light, 
should  oblige  them  no  longer,  when  a  greater  mea^ 
sure  of  li^t  should  give  them  other  discoveries. 

And  this  principle,  they  professed,  was  of  great 
uae  to  them ;  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  if  it  fidi 
into  skilful  hands?  For  since  this  light  was  to  rest 
within  them,  and  the  judgment  of  it  to  remain 
wholly  in  themselves,  they  might  safely  and  uncon* 
troQably  pretend  it  greater  or  less,  as  their  occasions 
should  enlighten  them. 

If  a  Dian  has  a  prospect  of  a  feir  estate,  and  seesa 
way  open  to  it,  but  it  must  be  through  fraud,  vio- 
lence, and  oppression;  if  he  see  large  preferments 
tendered  him,  but  conditionally  upon  his  doing  base 
and  wicked  offices ;  if  he  sees  he  may  crush  his  ene- 
my, but  that  it  must  be  by  slandering,  belying,  and 
giving  him  a  secret  blow ;  and  conscience  shall  here, 
according  to  its  office,  interpose,  and  i»rotest  the  ille- 
gality and  injustice  of  such  actions,  and  the  damna- 
tion that  is  expressly  threatened  to  them  by  the 
wwd  of  God ;  the  thwou^-paced  politician  must 
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presentlj  laugh  at  tiie  aqueamishness  of  his  con- 
science, and  read  it  another  lecture,  and  tell  it,  that 
just  and  niyust  are  but  names  grounded  onlj  upon 
opinion,  and  authorized  by  custom,  by  whidi  the 
wise  and  the  knowing  part  of  the  world  serve  them- 
selves upon  the  ignorant  and  easy ;  and  that,  what- 
soever fond  priests  may  talk,  there  is  no^  devil  like 
an  enemy  in  power,  no  damnation  like  bemg  poor, 
and  no  hell  like  an  empty  purse ;  and  therefore,  that 
those  courses,  by  which  a  man  comes  to  rid  himself 
of  these  plagues,  are  ipso  facto  prudent,  and  conse- 
quently pious:  the  former  bemg,  with  such  wise 
men,  the  only  measure  of  the  latter.  And  the  truth 
is,  the  late  times  of  confusion,  in  which  the  heights 
and  refinements  of  religion  were  professed  in  con- 
junction with  the  practice  of  the  most  execrable  vil- 
lainies  that  were  ever  acted  upon  the  earth ;  and  the 
weakness  of  our  church  discipline  since  its  restaura- 
tion,  whereby  it  has  been  scarce  aUe  to  get  any  hold 
on  men's  consciences,  and  much  less  able  to  keep  it ; 
and  the  great  prevalence  of  that  atheistical  doctrine 
of  the  Leviathan,  and  the  unhappy  propagation  of 
Erastiamsm ;  these  things,  I  say,  with  some  others, 
have  been  the  sad  and  fatal  causes  that  have  loosed 
the  bands  of  conscience,  and  eaten  out  the  very 
heart  and  sense  of  Christianity  amongst  us,  to  that 
d^ree,  that  there  is  now  scarce  any  religious  tie  or 
restraint  upon  persons,  bat  merely  item  those  faint 
remainders  of  natural  conscience,  which  God  will  be 
sure  to  keep  alive  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  as  long 
as  they  are  men,  for  the  great  ends  of  his  own  pro- 
vidence, whether  they  will  or  no.  So  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  sole  obstacle,  religion  is  not  now  so 
much  in  danger  of  being  divided,  and  toni  piece- 
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meal  hj  sects  and  £Eu:tioiis,  as  of  being  at  onoe  de- 
voured by  athdsm.  Which  being  so,  let  none  won* 
der,  that  irreligion  is  accounted  policy,  when  it  is 
grown  even  to  a  fashion ;  and  passes  for  wit  with 
some,  as  well  as  for  wisdom  with  others.  For  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  advantage  now  sits  in  the  room  of 
consdence,  and  steers  all :  and  no  man  is  esteemed 
any  ways  considerable  for  policy,  who  wears  religion 
otherwise  than  as  a  cloak ;  that  is,  as  such  a  gar- 
ment as  may  both  cover  and  keep  him  warm,  and 
yet  hang  loose  upon  him  too. 

S.  The  third  rule  or  principle,  upon  which  this 
policy,  or  wisdom  of  the  world,  proceeds,  is.  That  a 
man  ought  to  make  himself,  and  not  the  public,  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  end  of  all  his  actions.  He  is  to 
be.his  own  centre  and  circumference  too :  that  is,  to 
draw  all  things  to  himself,  and  to  extend  nothing 
beyond  himself:  he  is  to  make  the  greater  world 
serve  the  less ;  and  not  only,  not  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  but  indeed  to  account  none  for  his 
neighbour  but  himself. 

And  therefore,  to  die  or  suffer  for  his  country,  is 
not  only  exploded  by  him  as  a  great  paradox  in  po- 
litics, and  fitter  for  poets  to  sing  of,  than  for  wise 
men  to  practise ;  but  also,  to  make  himself  so  much 
as  one  penny  the  poorer,  or  to  forbear  one  base  gain 
to  serve  his  prince,  to  secure  a  wh<de  nation,  or  to 
credit  a  church,  is  judged  by  him  a  great  want  of 
experience,  and  a  piece  of  romantic  melancholy,  un- 
becoming a  politician ;  who  is  still  to  lodk  upon  him-r 
self  as  his  prince,  his  country,  his  church ;  nay,  and 
his  God  too. 

The  geneiral  interest  of  the  nation  is  nothing  to 
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faite,  bat  ddy  tlnrf  {kortion  ctf  hy  tbiit  he  either  4a6ii 
er  would  fKiftaess.  It  k  not  tbe  raid  that  waten  the 
whole  eftrth,  but  ihskt  which  faUs  mto  lib  own 
cbtem^  that  urnst  relieved  him :  not  the  common^ 
bvt  the  endosurey  that  mts^  make  him  rich. 

Let  the  public  sink  or  swim^  so  long  as  he  can 
hold  up  his  head  above  water :  let  the  ship  be  cast 
awBjf  if  he  maj  but  hare  the  benefit  of  the  wreck  r 
let  the  goremment  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if  by 
the  same  avarice  he  can  scnqpe  together  so  ranacii  as 
to  make  his  peace,  and  maintaan  him  as  well  und^ 
an<^thar :  let  f<Mreigners  invade  and  spoil  the  land,  so 
long  as  he  has  a  good  estaite  in  bank  elsewhere. 
Peradventure,  for  all  this,  men  may  curse  him  as  a 
covetous  wretch,  a  traitor,  and  a  vfllain :  but  sndi 
wi^rds  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  splendid  de- 
daimings  of  novices,  aad  men  of  heat,  who^  while 
they  rail  at  his  person^  perhi^s  envy  his  fortune  r 
or  possifaty  of  losers  and  maleodntents,  whose  por- 
tion and  inheritance  is  a  freedom  to  speak.  But  a 
politician  must  be  above  wordsw  Weidth,  he  knows, 
smswers  all,  and.if  it  brings  a  storm  upon  him,  will 
provide  him  also  a  coat  to  weather  it  out  \ 

That  such  thoughts  and  principles  as  these  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  most  men's  actions ;  at  the  bottom,  do 
I  saj?  nay,  sit  at  the  top,  and  visib^f  hold  Ae 
helm  in  the  management  of  the  weightiest  affairs  of 
most  nations,  we  need  not  much  histoiy,  nor  ca- 
riosity of  observation,  to  convince  us :  for  though 
tbaie  have  not  been  wanting  such  heretofore,  as 
have  practised  these  unworthy  arts,  (forasmuch  as 
there  have  been  villains  in  aU  places  and  tdl  ages^) 
yet  nowadays  they  are  owned  above-board;   and 
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wheraw  wbjl  toamafy  had  tbem  in  deaign,  amongst 
a^  they  are  openly  voodiedy  ao^ed,  mid  asserted  in 
coflnoKm  discourse* 

But  tiuB,  I  confeaA,  being  a  new^  iraefeemi^ed 
kind  of  pc^cjTf  scarce  comes  up  to  tkat  whidb  the 
apostle  here  condemns  tar  the  fmiAiM  ^^A^  world, 
hat  mutt  pass  rather  for  the  wisdom  of  this  particu- 
lar agie,  which,  as  in  most  other  things  it  stands 
sk&Aef  seeming  the  examples  cf  all  former  ages, 
so  k  has  a  wsyr  of  foVusy  and  Wisdom  also  peculiar  to 
mesu 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  principle  that  I  shall  men- 
tion, mpou  whidi  this  wisdom  of  the  woild  proceeds, 
istiiis: 

Tkat  in  shewing  Undtaess,  or  doing  favours,  no 
respect  at  all  is  to  be  had  to  frienddnp,  gratitude,  or 
sense  of  honour;  but  that  such  favours  are  to  be 
done  (Ady  to  the  ridi  or  potent,  from  whom  a  man 
may  receive  a  further  advantage,  or  to  bis  enemies, 
firon  whom  he  wmj  otherwise  fear  a  misddef. 

I  have  here  mentioned  gratitude,  and  sense  of 
honour,  being  {m  I  may  so  ^peak)*a  man's  civil  con- 
science, prMBptii^g  him  to  many  things,  upon  the 
aoeount»  of  common  decency,  which  rdigion  would 
otherwise  hmd  tdm  to,  upon  the  score  of  duty. 
And  it  is  sometimes  fonnc^  that  some,  who  have 
little  or  no  reverence  for  religion,  have  yet  those 
imaate  seeds  and  sparks  of  generonty,  as  make  th^ 
soom  to  do  sudi  thmgs  as  would  render  them  mean 
in  the  opinion  o(  sober  and  worthy  men ;  and  with 
such  persons,  shame  is  instead  of  piety,  to  restrain 
them  from  many  base  and  degenerous  practices. 

But  now  our  poUtadan  having  bafiled  his  greater 
conscience,  must  not  be  nonplused  with  inferior  ob- 
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ligations ;  and  having  leaped  over  such  moimtain8» 
at  length  poorly  lie  down  before  a  mole-hiU :  but  he 
must  add  perfection  to  perfection ;  and  being  pest 
grace,  endeavour,  if  need  be,  to  be  past  shame  too. 
And  accordingly,  he  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude, 
and  sense  of  honour,  as  terms  of  art  to  amuse  and 
impose  upon  weak,  undesigning  minds.  For  an 
enemy's  money,  he  thinks,  may  be  made  as  good  a 
friend  as  any ;  and  gratitude  looks  backward^  but 
policy  forward :  and  for  sense  of  honour,  if  it  im- 
poverisheth  a  man,  it  is,  in  his  esteem,  neither  honoiir 
nor  sense. 

Whence  it  is,  that  nowadays,  only  rich  men  or 
enemies  are  accounted  the  rational  objects  of  bene- 
faction. For  to  be  kind  to  the  former  is  traffic; 
and  in  these  times  men  present,  just  as  they  soil 
their  ground,  not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that 
they  expect  a  crop :  and  for  the  latter,  the  politician 
well  approves  of  the  Indian's  religion,  in  worshippiiig 
the  devil,  that  he  may  do  him  no  hurt ;  how  mudi 
soever  he  hates  him,  and  is  hated  by  him. 

But  if  a  poor,  'old,  decayed  friend  or  rdation, 
whose  purse,  whose  house  and  heart  had  been  for- 
merly free,  and  open  to  such  an  one,  shall  at  length 
upon  change  of  fortune  come  to  him  with  hunger 
and  rags,  pleading  his  past  services  and  his  presoit 
wants,  and  so  crave  some  relief  of  one,  for  the  merit 
and  memory  of  the  other ;  the  politician,  who  imi- 
tates the  serpent's  wisdom,  must  turn  his  deaf  ear 
too,  to  aU  the  insignificant  charms  of  gratitude  and 
honour,  in  behalf  of  such  a  bankrupt,  undone  friend, 
who  having  been  already  used,  and  now  squeezed 
dry,  is  fit  only  to  be  cast  aside.  He  must  abhor 
gratitude  as  a  worse  kind  of  witchcraft,  which  only 
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serves  to  conjure  up  the  pale,  meager  ghosts  of  dead, 
foigotten  kindnesses,  to  haunt  and  trouble  him;\ 
stin  respecting  what  is  past ;  whereas  such  wise  men 
as  himself,  in  such  cases,  account  all  that  is  past,  to 
be  also  gone ;  and  know,  that  there  can  be  no  gain 
in  refunding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying  debts.  The 
sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  is,  what  return 
they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  will 
bring  him  in.  His  expectations  govern  his  charity. 
And  we  must  not  vouch  any  man  for  an  exact  mas- 
ter in  the  rules  of  our  modem  policy,  but  such  an 
one  as  hath  brought  himself  so  far  to  hate  and 
despise  the  absurdity  of  being  kind  upon  free  cost, 
as  (to  use  a  known  expression)  not  so  much  as  to 
tell  a  friend  what  it  is  a  clock  for  nothing. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head 
proposed  fit>m  the  text,  and  shewn  some  of  those 
rules,  principles,  and  maxims,  that  this  wisdom  of 
the  world  acts  by  :  I  say  some  of  them,  for  I  neither 
pretend  nor  desire  to  know  them  all. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  other  general  head,  which 
is,  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  these  principles 
in  relation  to  God.  In  order  to  which  we  must  ob- 
serve that  foolishness,  being  properly  a  man's  de- 
viation fi*om  right  reason  in  point  of  practice,  must 
needs  consist  in  one  of  these  two  things  : 

1.  In  Ms  pitching  upon  such  an  end  as  is  unsuit- 
able to  his  condition  ;  or, 

2.  In  his  pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  the 
compassing  of  his  end. 

There  is  folly  enough  in  either  of  these ;  and  my 
business  shall  be  to  shew,  that  such  as  act  by  the 
forementioned  rules  of  worldly  wisdom,  are  emi- 
nently foolish  upon  both  accounts. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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1.  And  first,  fm*  that  first  sort  of  foolishiiess  im- 
putable to  them ;  namely,  that  a  man,  by  foUowing 
such  principles,  pitches  upon  that  for  his  eaad  whidi 
no  ways  suits  his  condition. 

Certain  it  is,  and  indeed  self-«vident,  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  loc^s  no  further  than  this 
world.  All  its  designs  and  efficacy  terminate  on  this 
side  heaven,  nor  does  policy  so  much  as  pretend  to 
any  more  than  to  be  the  great  art  of  raising  a  man 
to  the  plenties,  glories,  and  grandeurs  of  the  world. 
And  if  it  arrives  so  far  as  to  make  a  man  rich, 
potent,  and  honourable,  it  has  its  end,  and  has  done 
its  utmost.  But  now  that  a  man  cannot  rationally 
make  these  things  his  end,  will  appear  from  these 
two  considerations. 

(1.)  That  they  reach  not  the  measure  of  his  dura- 
tion or  being;  the  perpetuity  of  which  surviving 
this  mortal  state,  and  shooting  forth  into  the  end- 
less eternities  of  another  world,  must  needs  refida*  a 
man  infinitely  miserable  and  forlorn,  if  he  has  no 
other  comforts,  but  what  he  must  leave  bdbind  him 
in  this.  For  nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but 
that  which  shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts.  And  all 
these  enjo3rments  are  much  too  short  for  an  immortal 
soul  to  stretch  itself  upon,  which  shall  persist  in  be- 
ing, not  only  when  profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  but 
when  time  itself  shall  cease,  and  be  no  more. 

No  man  can  transport  his  large  retinue,  his  sump- 
tuous fare,  and  his  rich  ftimiture  into  anotiier  wcffld. 
Nothing  of  all  these  things  can  continue  with  him 
then,  but  the  memory  of  them.  And  surely  the 
bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great,  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where 
an   infinite  happiness  or  an   infinite  misery  shall 
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equally  swallow  up  the  s^ase  of  tbeae  poor  feliciUes. 
It  may  indeed  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he  shall  re- 
flect upon  the  abuse  of  all  that  wealtl)  and  greatness 
that  the  good  providence  of  God  had  put  as  a  price 
into  his  hffliid  for  worthier  purposes,  than  to  damn 
his  nobler  and  better  part,  only  to  please  and  gratify 
his  iwarae.  But  the  poUtidan  has  an  answer  ready 
for  all  these  jnelanchoLy  considerations ;  that  he^  f(Nr 
his  part,  beheves  none  of  these  things :  as  that  there 
is  eslthv  an  heav^i,  or  an  hell,  or  an  immortal  soul« 
No,  he  is  ;too  great  a  friend  to  real  knowledge,  to 
take  suoh  troublesome  assertions  as  these  upw  trust. 
Which  if  it  be  his  belief,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  let  him 
for  me  continue  in  it  still,  and  stay  for  its  confutar 
tion  in  uiother  world ;  which  if  he  can  destroy  by 
disbeUeying,  hjs  infidelity  will  do  him  better  sa*vice» 
than  as  yet  he  has  any  cause  to  presiune  that  it  can. 
But, 

{9')  Admitting,  that  either  these  enjoyments  were 
eternal,  or  the  soul  mortal ;  and  so,  that  one  way  or 
other  they  were  commensurate  to  its  duration ;  yet 
stiU  they  cannot  be  an  end  suitable  to  a  rational  na^ 
ture,  forasmuch  as  they  fill  not  the  measure  of  its 
desires.  The  foundation  of  all  man's  unhappiness 
here  on  earth,  is  the  great  disproportion  between  his 
enjoyments  and  his  appetites;  which  appears  evi- 
dently in  this,  that  let  a  man  have  never  so  much, 
he  is  still  desiring  something  or  other  nunre.  Alexan- 
der, we  know,  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness 
of  nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for 
him  to  disturb :  and  in  this  respect,  every  man  liv- 
ing has  a  soul  as  great  as  Alexander,  and  put  under 
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the  some  circumstances,  would  own  the  Tery  same 
dissatisfactions. 

Now  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  spiritual  natures, 
so  much  as  there  is  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  also 
of  capacity  to  receive.  I  do  not  say,  there  is  always 
a  capacity  to  receive  the  very  thing  they  desire,  for 
that  may  be  impossible  :  but  for  the  degree  of  hap- 
piness that  they  propose  to  themselves  from  that 
thing,  this  I  say  they  are  capable  of.  And  as  God 
is  said  to  have  made  man  itfter  his  aum  image,  so 
upon  this  quality  he  seems  peculiarly  to  have  stampt 
the  resemblance  of  his  infinity.  For  man  seems  as 
boundless  in  his  de»res,  as  God  is  in  his  being; 
and  therefore,  nothing  but  God  himself  can  satisfy 
him.  But  the  great  inequality  of  all  ttiings  else  to 
the  appetites  of  a  rational  soul  appears  yet  farther 
from  this ;  that  in  all  these  worldly  things,  that  a 
man  pursues  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  inten- 
tion of  mind  imaginable,  he  finds  not  half  the  jiear 
sure  in  the  actual  possession  of  them,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  the  expectation.  Which  shews, 
that  there  is  a  great  cheat  or  lie  which  overspreads 
the  world,  while  all  things  here  below  beguile  men^s 
expectations,  and  their  expectations  cheat  their  ex- 
perience. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  thing,  in  which 
the  foolishness  of  this  worldly  wisdom  is  manifest 
Namely,  that  by  it  a  man  proposes  to  himself  an 
end  wholly  unsuitable  to  his  condition ;  as  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  duration,  or  the 
vastness  of  his  desires. 

3.  The  other  thing,  in  which  foolishness  is  seen, 
is  a  man's  pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  that 
Which  he  has  made  his  end. 
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And  here  we  will,  for  the  present,  suppose  the 
things  of  the  world  to  have  neither  that  shortness 
nor  emptiness  in  them,  that  we  have  indeed  proved 
them  to  have.  But  that  they  are  so  adequate  to  all 
the  concerns  of  an  intelligent  nature,  that  they  may 
be  rationally  fixed  upon  by  men  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  their  designs ;  yet  the  folly  of  this  wisdom 
appears  in  this,  that  it  suggests  those  means  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  enjoyments,  that  are  no  ways 
fit  to  compass  or  acquire  them,  and  that  upon  a 
double  account. 

(1.)  That  they  are  in  themselves  unable  and  in- 
sufficient for,  and, 

(2.)  lliat  they  are  frequently  opposite  to  a  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  them. 

(1.)  And  first  for  their  insufficiency.  Let  politir 
dans  contrive  as  accurately,  project  as  deeply,  and 
pursue  what  they  have  thus  contrived  and  pro- 
jected, as  diligently  as  it  is  possible  for  human  wit 
and  industry  to  do ;  yet  still  the  success  of  all  de- 
pends upon  the  favour  of  an  overruling  hand.  For 
God  expressly  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  his  pre- 
rogative, to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches,  ho- 
nours, and  whatsoever  else  is  apt  to  command  the 
desires  of  mankind  here  below,  Deut.  viii.  18.  It  is 
the  Lard  thy  God  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth.  And  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30.  God  peremptorily 
declares  himself  the  sole  fountain  of  honour,  telling 
us,  that  those  that  honour  him  shall  be  honoured^ 
and  that  those  that  despise  him  shall  he  lightly 
esteemed. 

And  then  for  dignities  and  preferments,  we  have 
the  word  of  one,  that  could  dispose  of  these  things 
as  much  as  kings  could  do,  Prov.  xxix.  26.  where  he 
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tells  us,  that  many  seek  the  mler^sftwour:  that  is, 
apply  themsdves  both  to  his  interest  and  humour, 
with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequiousness,  the 
surest  and  the  readiest  ways  (one  would  think)  to 
advance  a  man ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  follows  in  the 
next  words,  that  every  man's  judgment  eameA  of 
the  Lord.  And  that,  whatsoerer  may  be  expected 
here,  it  is  resolved  only  in  the  court  of  hearen, 
whether  the  man  shall  proceed  favourite  m  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  after  all  his  artificial  attendance 
come  to  sit  at  the  right  hand,  or  be  made  a  foot- 
stool. So  that  upon  full  trial  of  aU  the  courses  that 
policy  could  either  devise  or  practise,  the  most  ex* 
perienced  masters  of  it  have  been  often  forced  to  sit 
down  with  that  complaint  of  the  disciples,  IVe  ha^e 
toiled  dU  nighty  and  have  caught  nothing.  For  do 
we  not  sometimes  see  that  traitors  can  be  out  of  fa- 
vour, and  knaves  be  beggars,  and  lose  their  estates, 
and  be  stript  of  their  offices,  as  well  as  honester 
men? 

And  why  all  this  ?  Surely  not  always  for  want  of 
craft  to  spy  out  Where  their  game  lay,  nor  yet  for 
want  of  irreligion  to  give  them  all  the  scope  of  ways 
lawfld  and  unlawful,  to  prosecute  their  iiltentioiis; 
but,  because  the  providence  of  God  strikes  not  in 
with  them,  but  dashes,  and  even  dispirits  all  their 
endeavours,  and  makes  their  designs  heartless  and 
itieffectual.  So  that  it  is  not  their  seeing  this  man, 
their  belying  another,  nor  their  sneaking  to  a  third, 
that  shall  be  able  to  do  their  business,  vrhen  the 
designs  of  Heaven  will  be  served  by  their  disap- 
pointment. And  this  is  the  true  cause  why  so 
mciny  politic  conceptions,  so  ehtborately  formed  and 
wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for  ddiveiy,  do 
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yeU  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove  abortive ;  for, 
being  come  to  the  birth,  the  all-disposing  providence 
of  God  denies  them  strength  to  bring  forth.  And 
thus  the  authors  of  them,  having  missed  of  their 
mighty  aims,  are  fain  to  retreat  with  frustration 
and  a  bafile ;  and  having  played  the  knaves  unsuc- 
cessfiiUy,  to  have  the  ill  luck  to  pass  for  fools  too. 

(8.)  The  means  su^ested  by  policy  and  worldly 
wisdom,  for  the  attainment  of  these  earthly  enjoy- 
ments, are  unfit  for  that  purpose,  not  only  upon  the 
account  of  their  insufficiency  for,  but  also  of  their 
frequent  opposition  and  contrariety  to^  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  ends  ;  nothing  being  more  usual, 
than  for  these  unchristian  fishers  of  men  to  be  fatally 
caught  in  their  own  nets :  for  does  not  the  text  ex- 
pressly say,  that  God  taketh  the  wmb  in  their  own 
craftiness  ?  And  has  not  our  own  experience  suffir 
ciently  commented  upon  the  text,  when  we  have  seen 
some  by  the  very  same  ways,  by  which  they  had  de- 
signed to  rise  uncontrollably,  and  to  clear  off  all  ob- 
structions before  their  ambition,  to  have  directly  pro- 
cured their  utter  downfall,  and  to  have  broke  their 
necks  from  that  very  ladder,  by  which  they  had 
thought  to  have  climbed  as  high  as  their  father 
LiUGifer ;  and  there  from  the  top  of  all  their  great- 
ness to  have  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  all  below 
ihein? 

Such  persons  are  the  proper  and  lawful  objects  of 
derision,  forasmuch  as  (rod  himself  laughs  at  them. 

Haman  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  greatness 
but  a  gallows  upon  which  to  hang  Mordecai ;  but  it 
miUitered  not  for  whom  he  j»rovided  the  gallows, 
when  Providence  designed  the  rope  for  him. 

With  what  contempt  does  the  aposUe  here,  in  the 
r4 
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20th  verse  of  this  third  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  repeat  those  words  of  the  psalmist, 
concerning  all  the  fine  artifices  of  woridly  wisdom ; 
The  Lord,  says  he,  knaweth  the  thoughts  qf  the 
wise  that  they  are  vain.  All  their  contrivances  are 
but  thin,  slight,  despicable  things,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  destructive  of  themselves ;  nothing  being  more 
equal  in  justice,  and  indeed  more  natural  in  the  di- 
rect consequence  and  connection  of  effects  and  causes, 
thto  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  outwit  themselves, ' 
and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence,  to  trip  up 
their  own  heels. 

It  is  dear  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  this  second 
sort  of  foolishness  is  made  good  upon  worldly  wis- 
dom ;  for  that  having  made  men  pitch  upon  an  end 
unfit  for  their  condition,  it  also  makes  them  pitch 
upon  means  unfit  to  attain  that  end.  And  that 
both  by  reason  of  their  inability  for,  and  finequent 
contrariety  to,  the  bringing  about  such  designs. 

This,  I  say,  has  been  made  good  in  the  general; 
but  since  particulars  convince  with  greater  life  and 
evidence,  we  will  resume  the  forementioned  prin- 
ciples of  the  politician,  and  shew  severally  in  each  of 
them,  how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the 
practisers  of  them,  to  the  things  they  aspire  to  by 
them. 

1.  And  first,  for  his  first  principle.  That  the  poli- 
tician must  maintain  a  constant,  habitual  dissimula- 
tion. Concerning  which  I  shall  lay  down  this  as 
certain ;  that  dissimulation  can  be  no  further  usefiil, 
than  it  is  concealed ;  forasmuch  as  no  man  will  trust 
a  known  cheat:  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  as 
some  men  use  dissimulation  for  their  interest,  so 
others,  have  an  interest  as  strongly  engaging  them. 
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to  use  all  the  art  and  industry  they  can  to  find  it 
out ;  and  to  assure  themselYes  of  the  truth  or  fiilse* 
hood  of  those  with  whom  they  deal^  which  renders 
it  infinitely  hard»  if  not  morally  impossible,  for  a 
man  to  carry  on  a  constant  course  of  dissimulation 
without  discovery.    And  being  once  discovered,  it  is 
not  only  no  help,  but  the  greatest  impediment  of 
action  in  the  world.    For  since  man  is  but  of  a  v^ry 
limited,  narrow  power  in  his  own  person,  and  conse^ 
quently  can  effect  no  great  matter  merely  by  his 
own  personal  strength,  but  as  he  acts  in  society  and 
conjunction  with  others,  without  first  engaging  their 
trust ;  and  moreover,  since  men  will  trust  no  further 
than  they  judge  a  person  for  his  sincerity  fit  to  be 
trusted,  it  follows  that  a  discovered  dissembler  can 
achieve  nothing  great  or  considerable ;  fbr  not  beii^ 
able  to  gain  men's  trust,  he  cannot  gain  their  con- 
currence, and  so  is  left  alone  to  act  singly,  and  upon 
his  own  bottom;  and  while  that  is  the  sphere  of 
his  activity,  all  that  he   can  do  must  needs  be 
contemptible.     We  know  how  successful  the  late 
« usurper  was,  while  his  army  believed  him  real  in 
his  zeal  against  kingship.     But  when  they  found 
out  the  imposture,  upon  his  aspiring  to  the  same 
himseir,  he  was  presently  deserted,  and  opposed  by 
them,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness 
with  the  addition  of  that  title  which  he  so  pas- 
sionately thirsted  after.     Add  to  this  the  judgment 
of  as  great  an  English  author  as  ever  wrote,  with 
great  confidence  aflSrming,  *^  that  the  ablest  men 
*^  that  ever  were,  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness 
**  of  dealing ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  sudb  did  dis- 

■  Cromwell. 
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^  semUe,  their  dissimulatioii  took  ^ect,  merely  in 
<<  the  strength  of  that  reputation  they  had  gained 
*^  by  their  veracity  and  dear  dealing  in  the  main.^ 
From  all  which  it  foOows,  that  dissimulation  can  be 
of  no  further  use  to  a  man,  than  just  to  guard  him 
within  the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns; 
which  yet  may  be  more  easily,  and  not  less  ^fec- 
tually  done,  by  that  silence  and  reservedness  that 
every  man  may  innocently  practise,  without  the 
putting  on  of  any  contrary  disguise. 

S.  The  politician's  second  principle  was.  That  coo- 
science,  or  religion,  ought  never  to  stand  between 
any  man  and  his  temporal  advantage.  Whidi  in- 
deed is  properly  atheism ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
tised, tends  to  the  dissoluticin  of  sodety,  the  bond  of 
which  is  religion.  Forasmuch  as  a  man's  happiness 
or  misery  in  his  converse  with  other  men  depends 
chiefly  upon  their  doing  or  not  ddng  those  things 
which  human  laws  can  take  no  cognizance  of: 
such  as  are  all  actions  capable  of  being  done  id 
secret,  and  out  of  the  view  of  mankind,  which  yet 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  our  neighbour, 
even  in  his  nearest  and  dearest  concerns.  And  if 
there  be  no  inward  sense  of  religion  to  awe  men 
fiom  the  doing  unjust  actions,  provided  they  can  do 
them  without  discovery;  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  sit  secure  or  happy  in  the  possession  of  any 
thing  that  he  enjoys.  And  this  inconvenience  the 
poUtidan  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  felt  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  en- 
gross this  prindi^e  to  his  own  practice,  and  lliat 
-others  cannot  be  as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself, 
espedally  having  had  the  advantage  of\  his  copy  to 
write  after. 
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8.  The  third  pfinciple  was.  That  the  politician 
ought  to  make  faimsdf,  and  not  the  public^  the 
nMeff  if  not  the  sole  end  of  all  that  he  does. 

But  here  we  shall  quickly  find  that  the  piiTate 
spirit  will  prove  as  pernicious  in  temporals,  as  ever 
it  did  in  spirituals.  For  while  CTery  particular 
member  of  the  public  provides  singly  and  solely  fat 
iteelf,  the  several  joints  of  the  body  politic  do  thereby 
separate  and  disunite,  and  so  become  unable  to  sup* 
port  the  whole ;  and  when  the  public  interest  once 
iails^  let  private  intereMs  subsist  if  they  can,  and 
prevent  an  universal  ruin  from  involving  in  it  parti-* 
culars.  It  is  not  a  man's  wealth  that  can  be  sure  to 
save  him,  if  the  enemy  be  wise  enough  to  refuse 
part  of  it  tendered  as  a  ransom,  when  it  is  as  easy 
for  him  to  destroy  the  owner,  and  to  take  the  whole. 
When  the  hand  finds  itself  well  warmed  and  covered, 
let  it  refuse  the  trouble  of  feeding  the  mouth  or 
guarding  the  head,  till  the  body  be  starved  or 
killed,  and  then  we  shaU  see  how  it  will  fare  with 
the  hand.  The  Athenians,  the  Romans,  and  all 
other  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  nothing, 
did  so  merely  by  the  puUic-mindedness  of  particular 
persons ;  and  the  same  courses  that  first  raised  na> 
tions  and  governments  must  support  them.  So  that, 
were  there  no  such  thing  as  religion,  prudence  were 
enough  to  enforce  this  upon  all. 

For  our  own  parts,  let  us  reflect  upon  our  glorious 
and  renowned  English  ancestors,  men  eminent  in 
diurch  and  state,  and  we  shall  find,  that  this  was 
the  method  by  which  they  preserved  both. 

We  have  succeeded  into  their  labours,  and  the 
fruits  of  them :  and  it  will  both  concern  and  become 
UB  to  succeed  also  into  their  pdndples.    For  it  is  no 
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man's  duty  to  be  safe  or  to  be  rich ;  but  I  am  sure, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  good  his  trust 
And  it  is  a  calamity  to  a  whole  nation,  that  any  man 
should  have  a  place  or  an  employment  more  lai^ 
and  public  than  his  spirit. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  principle  mentioned  was. 
That  the  politician  must  not,  in  doing  kindnesses, 
consider  his  Mends,  but  only  gratify  rich  men  or 
enendes.  Which  principle  (as  to  that  branch  of  it 
relating  to  enemies)  was  certainly  first  borrowed  and 
fetched  up  from  the  very  bottom  of  hell ;  and  uttered 
(no  doubt)  by  particular  and  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  devil.  And  yet  (as  much  of  the  devil  as  it 
carries  in  it)  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  more  villainous 
and  detestable,  than  it  is  really  silly,  senseless,  and 
impolitic. 

But  to  go  over  the  several  parts  of  this  principle ; 
and  to  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifyii^ 
only  the  rich  and  opulent.  Does  our  wise  man 
think,  that  the  grandee,  whom  he  so  courts,  does 
not  see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship, 
as  well  as  he  himself?  And  so,  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  accepts  the  gift,  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
design,  and  despise  the  giver  ? 

But,  for  the  neglect  of  friends,  as  it  is  the  height 
of  baseness,  so  it  can  never  be  proved  rational,  till 
we  prove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  and  self- 
sufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any  mortal  as- 
sistance. But  if  he  be  a  man^  that  is,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  subject  to  change  and  misery,  let  him 
know,  that  it  is  the  friend  only  that  God  has  made 
for  the  day  of  adversity,  as  the  most  suitable  and 
sovereign  help  that  humanity  is  capable  of.  And 
those  (though  in  highest  place)  who  slight  and  dis- 
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oblige  their  friends,  shaU  infaUibly  come  to  know 
the  value  of  them,  by  having  none,  when  they  shaU 
most  need  them. 

That  prince  that  maintains  the  reputation  of  a 
true,  fast,  generous  Mend,  has  an  army  always  ready 
to  fight  for  him,  maintained  to  his  hand  without 

pay- 
As  for  the  other  part  of  this  principle,  that  con- 
cerns the  gratifying  of  enemies;  it  is  (to  say  no 
more)  an  absurdity  parallel  to  the  former.  For  when 
a  man  shall  have  done  all  he  can,  given  aU  he  has, 
to  oblige  an  enemy,  he  shall  find,  that  he  has  armed 
him  indeed,  but  not  at  all  altered  him. 

The  scripture  bids  us  pray  for  our  enemies,  and 
love  our  enemies,  but  no  where  does  it  bid  us  trust 
our  enemies;  nay,  it  strictly  cautions  us  against  it, 
Prov.  xxvi.  25.  JFken  he  speaieth  theefair^  (says 
the  text,)  believe  him  not;  for  there  are  yet  seven 
abaminatians  in  his  heart:  and,  in  good  earnest,  it 
would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any  one 
shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  ene- 
my. Men  are  generally  credulous  at  first,  and  will 
not  take  up  this  great  and  safe  truth  at  the  cost  of 
other  men's  experience,  till  they  come  to  be  bitten 
into  a  sense  of  it  by  their  own ;  but  are  apt  to  take 
fair  professions,  fawning  looks,  treats,  entertainments, 
visits,  and  such  like  pitiful  stuff*,  for  friendship  and 
reconcilement,  and  so  to  admit  the  serpent  into  their 
bosom :  but  let  them  come  once  to  depend  upon  this 
new  made  Mend,  or  reconciled  enemy,  in  any  great 
or  real  concern  of  life,  and  they  shall  find  him  false 
as  hell,  and  cruel  as  the  grave.  And  I  know  nothing 
m<»re  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  those  recondUe- 
ments  that  are  so  difficult,  and  even  next  to  im- 
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possible  in  tlie  effect,  should  yet  be  so  firequeit  in 
the  attempt ;  especially  since  the  reason  of  this  diffi. 
culty  lies  as  deep  as  nature  itself;  which,  after  k 
has  done  an  injury,  will  for  ever  be  su^cious ;  and 
I  would  fisiin  see  the  masi  that  can  perfectly  love  the 
person  whom  he  suspects. 

There  is  a  noted  story  of  Hector  and  Ajax,  who 
having  (x>mbated  one  another,  ended  that  ccxnbat  in 
a  reconcilement,  and  testified  that  reconcilement  fay 
mutual  presents :  Hector  giving  Ajax  a  swc»d»  i 
^ax  presenting  Hector  vidth  a  belt.  The 
quence  of  which  was,  that  Ajax  dew  himsdf  with 
the  sword  given  him  by  Heotor,  and  Hector  was 
dragged  abmit  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  belt  given 
him  by  Ajax.  Such  are  the  gifts,  such  are  the  kSO- 
ii^  kincbesaes  of  reconciled  enemies. 

Confident  men  may  try  what  conclusions  tiiey 
please,  at  their  own  peril ;  but  let  history  be  coo- 
sulted,  reason  heard,  and  experience  cdSed  in  to 
speak  impartially  what  it  has  found,  and  I  bdieye 
they  will  all  with  one  voice  declare,  that  whatsoever 
the  grace  of  God  may  do  in  the  miraculous  change 
of  men's  hearts ;  yet,  according  to  the  comm<m  me* 
thods  of  the  world,  a  man  may  as  well  expect  to 
mdce  the  devil  himself  his  Mend^  as  an  enemy  that 
has  given  him  the  fia:st  blow. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  the  two  general  heads 
proposed  from  the  words,  and  shewn  both  what 
those  principles  are,  upon  which  this  wisdom  of  the 
world  does  proceed ;  and  also  wherein  the  foUy  and 
absurdity  of  them  does  consist. 

And  now  into  what  can  we  more  naturally  im- 
prove the  whole  foregoing  discourse,  than  into  that 
practical  inference  of  our  apostle,  in  the  verse  before 
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the  text  ?  that  if  any  man  desires  the  repmUdion  ^ 
wisdom^  he  ehauld  become  a  Jbolf  that  he  may  be 
wise;  that  is,  a  fool  to  the  world,  that  he  may  be 
wise  to  God. 

Let  tts  not  be  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  being  sin- 
cere, and  without  guile ;  without  tnps  and  snares 
in  our  converse ;  of  being  fearful  to  build  our  estates 
upon  the  ruin  of  our  consciences ;  ^  preferring  the 
puUic  good  before  our  own  private  emolument ;  and 
lastly,  of  being  true  to  all  the  offices  of  friendship, 
the  obligations  of  which  are  sacred,  and  will  certain-* 
ly  be  exacted  of  us  by  the  great  judge  of  all  our  ac- 
tions. I  say,  let  us  not  blush  to  be  found  guilty  of 
all  these  follies,  (as  some  account  them,)  rather  than 
to  be  expert  in  that  kind  of  wisdom,  that  Grod  him- 
sdtf,  the  great  fountain  of  wisdom,  has  pronounced 
to  be  earthly y  sensual^  devilieh ;  and  of  the  wretched 
absurdity  of  which,  all  histories,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  have  given  us  such  pregnant  and  convinc- 
ing examples. 

Reflect  upon  Ahithophel,  Haman,  Sejanus,  Caesar  * 
Borgia,  and  other  such  masters  of  the  arts  of  policy, 
who  thought  they  had  fixed  themselves  upon  so  sure 
a  bottom,  that  they  might  even  defy  and  dare  Pro- 
vidence to  the  face ;  and  yet  how  did  God  bring  an 
absolute  disappointment,  like  one  great  blot,  over  idl 
their  fine,  artificial  contrivances ! 

Every  one  of  those  mighty  and  profound  sages 
coming  to  a  miserable  and  disastrous  end. 

The  consideration  of  which,  and  the  like  passages, 
one  would  think,  should  make  men  grow  weary  of 
dodging  and  shewing  tricks  with  God  in  their  own 
crooked  ways :  and  even  force  them  to  acknowledge 
it  for  the  surest  and  most  unfailing  prudence,  wholly 
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to  commit  their  persons  and  concerns  to  the  wise 
and  good  providence  of  God,  in  the  strait  and  op«i 
wajrs  of  his  own  commands. 

Who,  we  may  be  confident,  is  more  tendeiiy  con- 
cemed  for  the  good  of  those  that  truly  fear  and 
serve  him,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  most  sdfish  of 
men  to  be  concerned  for  themselves :  and  who,  in  all 
the  troubles  and  disturbances,  all  the  cross,  diflkult, 
and  perplexing  passages  that  can  fall  out,  will  be 
sure  to  guide  all  to  this  happy  issue ;  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  lace 
God. 

To  which  God,  infinitely  virise,  holy,  and  just,  be 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due^  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  fin* 
evermore.  Amen. 
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For  i/tikere  be  first  a  wiOing  mind^  it  is  accepted  according^ 
to  tkai  a  num  haik^  and  not  accordingto  that  he  haA  not. 

In  deaHng  with  men's  consciences,  for  the  taking 
them  off  fixmi  sin,  I  know  nothing  of  so  direct  and 
eflicaeious  an  influence,  as  the  right  stating  of  those 
general  mles  and  principles  of  action,  that  men  are 
apt  to  guide  their  lives  and  consciences  bj :  for  if 
these  be  true,  and  withal  rightly  applied,  men  must 
needs  proceed  upon  firm  and  safe  grounds;  but  if 
either  Babe  in  themselves,  or  not  right  in  their  par- 
ticular f^Ucation,  the  whole  course  that  men  are 
thweby  engaged  in,  being  founded  in  sin  and  error, 
must  needs  lead  to,  and  at  length  end  in,  death  and 
confusion :  there  being  (as  the  wise  man  tells  us)  a 
woffi  that  may  seem  right  in  a  marls  own  eyes^ 
wken,  nevertheless^  the  end  of  that  way  is  cleath. 

Now  as  amongst  these  principles  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion, the  pretences  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  the  like,  have  been  the  late  grand 
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artifices,  by  which  crafty  md  designing  hjrpocrites 
have  so  much  abused  the  world ;  so  I  shall  now  in- 
stance in  another  of  no  less  note,  by  which  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  as  apt  to  abuse  themselves ;  and 
that  is  a  certain,  rule  or  sentence  got  almost  into 
every  man's  mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for 
the  deed.  A  principle  (as  usually  applied)  of  less 
malice,  I  confess ;  but^  considering  the  easiness,  and 
withal  the  fatality  of  the  delusion,  of  more  oiischief 
than  the  other. 

And  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  search  into,  and  lay 
open,  in  the  following  discourse. 

The  words  hold  forth  a  general  rule  or  proposition 
delivered  upon  a  particular  occasion :  which  was  the 
apostle's  exhorting  the  Corinthians  to  an  holy  and 
generous  emulation  of  the  charity  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, in  contributing  freely  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem :  upon  this  great  enoouTage- 
ment,  that  in  all  such  works  of  charity,  it  is  the 
will  that  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  and,  as  to  God's 
acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 
level  virith  the  richest.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  so  per- 
fectly does  the  value  of  aU  charitable  acts  take  its 
measure  and  proportion  from  the  will,  and  fiom  the 
fulness  of  the  heart,  rattier  than  that  of  the  hMi4 
that  a  lesser  supply  may  be  oftentimes  a  greater  cha- 
rity ;  and  the  widow's  mite,  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  outweigh  the  shekels,  and  perhaps  the 
talents  of  the  most  opulent  and  wealthy:  the  all 
and  utmost  of  the  one,  being  certainly  a  nobler  alms, 
than  the  superfluities  of  the  other :  and  all  this  upon 
the  account  of  the  great  rule  here  set  down  in  the 
U0it:  That,  in  all  transactions  between  God  and 
man,  wheresoever  there  is  a  Ml  resolution^  drift,  and 
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purpose  of  will  ta  please  God,  there^  what  a  man 
can  do,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  accepted,  and 
what  he  cannot  do,  shall  not  be  required.  From 
whence  these  two  propositions,  in  sense  and  design 
much  the  same,  do  naturally  result. 

I.  The  first  of  them  expressed  in  the  words;  to 
wit,  that  Grod  accepts  the  will,  where  there  is  no 
power  to  perform. 

II.  The  other  of  them  implied;  namely,  that 
where  there  is  a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  ac- 
cept the  will. 

Of  all  the  spiritual  tricks  and  legerdemain,  by 
which  men  are  apt  to  shift  off  their  duty,  and  to  im- 
pose upon  their  own  souls,  there  is  none  so  common, 
and  of  so  fatal  an  import,  as  these  two ;  the  plea  of 
a  good  intention,  and  the  plea  of  a  good  wiU. 

One  or  both  of  them  being  used  by  men,  almost 
at  every  turn,  to  elude  the  precept,  to  put  God  off 
with  something  instead  of  obedience,  and  so,  in  ef- 
fect, to  outwit  him  whom  they  are  called  to  obey. 
They  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ments and  engines  in  the  devil's  hands,  to  wind  and 
turn  the  souls  of  men  by,  to  whatsoever  he  pleases. 
For, 

1.  The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanc- 
tify and  authorize  the  very  worst  of  actions.  The 
proof  of  which  is  but  too  full  and  manifest,  from 
that  lewd  and  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and  like- 
wise from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  accursed  re- 
bellion^  In  which,  it  was  this  insolent  and  impudent 
pretence,  that  emboldened  the  worst  of  men  to  wade 
through  the  blood  of  the  best  of  kings,  and  the  loy- 
alest  of  subjects ;  namely,  that  in  all  that  risk  of  vil* 
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lainy,  their  hearts^  forscxAh,  were  right  towards 
God;  and  that  all  their  plunder  and  rapine  was  for 
nothing  else,  but  to  place  Christ  on  his  throne,  and 
to  establish  amongst  us  the  power  of  godliness,  and 
the  purity  of  the  gospel ;  by  a  fiirther  reformation 
(as  the  cant  goes)  of  a  church,  which  had  but  too 
much  felt  the  meaning  of  that  word  before. 

But  such  persons  consider  not,  that  though  an  ill 
intention  is  certainly  suflSicient  to  spoil  and  corrupt 
an  act  in  itself  materially  good ;  yet  no  good  inten- 
tion whatsoever  can  rectify  or  infiise  a  moral  goodr 
ness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil.  To  come  to  church, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  act  in  itself  materially  good ;  yet  he 
who  does  it  with  an  £11  intention,  comes  to  (Sod's 
house  upon  the  devil's  errand ;  and  the  whole  act  is 
thereby  rendered  absolutely  evil  and  detestable  be^ 
fore  God.  But  on  the  other  side ;  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  intend  well,  while  he  does  ill ;  yet  no 
such  intention,  though  never  so  good,  can  make  that 
man  steal,  Ue,  or  murder  with  a  good  conscience ;  or 
convert  a  wicked  action  into  a  good. 

For  these  things  are  against  the  nature  of  moral- 
ity ;  in  which,  nothing  is  or  can  be  really  good,  with- 
out an  universal  concurrence  of  all  the  principles 
and  ingredients  requisite  to  a  moral  action ;  though 
the  failure  of  any  one  of  them  will  imprint  a  ma^- 
lignity  upon  that  act,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  other 
requisite  ingredients,  shall  stamp  it  absolute^  evil, 
and  corrupt  it  past  the  cure  of  a  good  intention. 

And  thus,  as  I  have  shewn,  that  the  plea  of  a 
good  intention  is  used  by  men  to  warrant  and  pa- 
tronize the  most  villainous  and  wicked  actions ;  ao» 
in  the  next  place,  the  plea  of  a  good  will  will  be 
found  equally  efficacious  to  supersede  and  take  off 
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the  necessity  of  all  holy  and  good  actions.  For  still 
(as  I  have  observed)  the  great  art  of  the  devil,  and 
the  principal  deceit  of  the  heart,  is,  to  put  a  trick 
upon  the  command,  and  to  keep  fair  with  God  him- 
self, while  men  fall  foul  upon  his  laws.  For  both 
law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedience,  and 
such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  either  with  faint  no- 
tions, or  idle,  insignificant  inclinations,  but  such  an 
one  as  shews  itself  in  the  solid  instances  of  practice 
and  performance.  For,  Do  this  and  live,  saith  the 
law,  Luke  x.  28.  and.  If  ye  know  these  things^ 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them,  says  the  gospel,  John 
xiii.  17.  and.  Not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord,  Lordy 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Matt.  vii.  21.  and.  Let  no  man  deceive  you;  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  1  John  iii.  7. 
with  innumerable  more  such  places.  All  of  them 
terrible  and  severe  injunctions  of  practice,  and 
equally  severe  obligations  to  it. 

But  then  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doc- 
trine of  good  wil^  and  cuts  asunder  all  these  hard, 
pinching  cords;  and  telb  you^  that  if  this  be  but 
piously  and  wett  inclined,  if  the  bent  of  the  spirit  (as 
some  call  it)  be  towards  Ood  and  goodness,  God  ac- 
cepts of  this  above,  nay,  instead  of  all  external 
works ;  those  being  but  the  shell,  or  husk,  this  the 
kernel,  the  quintessence,  and  the  very  soul  of  duty. 
But  for  all  this,  these  bents  and  propensities  and  in- 
cBaations  wiU  not  do  the  business :  the  bare  bending 
of  the  bow  will  not  hit  the  mark  without  shooting 
the  arrow ;  and  men  are  not  called  to  will,  but  to 
work  out  their  salvation. 

But  what  then?    Is  it  not  as  certain  from  the 
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text,  that  God  sometimes  accepts  the  will,  as  it  is 
from  those  forementioned  scriptures,  that  God  com- 
mands the  deed?  Yes,  no  doubt:  since  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  contradict  that  in  one 
place  of  scripture,  which  he  had  affirmed  in  anothar. 
In  all  the  foregoing  places,  doing  is  expressly  com- 
manded, and  no  happiness  allowed  to  any  thing 
short  of  it ;  and  yet  hei*e  God  is  said  to  accept  of  the 
will;  and  can  both  these  stand  together  without 
manifest  contradiction?  That  which  enjoins  the 
deed  is  certainly  God's  law ;  and  it  is  also  as  cer- 
tain, that  the  scripture  that  allows  of  the  will  is  nd^ 
ther  the  abrogation,  nor  derogation,  nor  dispensatioD, 
nor  relaxation  of  that  law. 

In  order  to  the  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down 
these  two  assertions. 

(1.)  That  every  law  of  God  commands  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  whole. man. 

(2.)  That  the  will  is  never  accepted  by  Crod,  but 
as  it  is  the  obedience  of  the  whole  man. 

So  that  the  allowance  or  acceptance  of  the  wiU, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  takes  off  nothing  from  the 
obligation  of  those  laws,  in  which  the  deed  is  so 
plainly  and  positively  enjoined ;  but  is  only  an  inter- 
pretation or  declaration  of  the  true  sense  of  those 
laws,  shewing  the  equity  of  them :  which  is  as  really 
essential  to  every  law,  and  gives  it  its  obliging  force 
as  much  as  the  justice  of  it ;  and  indeed,  is  not  an- 
other, or  a  distinct  thing  from  the  justice  of  H,  any 
more  than  a  particular  case  is  from  an  universal 
rule. 

But  you  will  say,  how  can  the  obedience  of  the 
will  ever  be  proved  to  be  the  obedience  of  the  whole 
man? 
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'  For  answer  ta  which,  we  are  first  to  consider 
erery  man  as  a  moral,  and  consequently  as  a  rational 
agent ;  and  then  to  consider,  what  is  the  office  and 
influence  of  the  will  in  every  moral  action.  Now 
the  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom 
of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which,  it  is  in  the 
agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to  perform 
or  not  to  perform  it.  And  as  the  will  is  endued 
with  this  freedom,  so  is  it  also  endued  with  a  power 
to  command  all  the  other  faculties,  both  of  soul  and 
body,  to  execute  what  it  has  so  willed  or  decreed, 
and  that  without  resistance ;  so  that  upon  the  last 
dictate  of  the  wiU  for  the  doing  of  such  or  such  a 
thing,  all  the  other  feculties  proceed  immediately  to 
act  according  to  their  respective  offices.  By  which 
it  is  manifest,  that  in  point  of  action,  the  will  is  vir« 
tually  the  whole  man ;  as  containing  in  it  all  that, 
which  by  virtue  of  his  other  facidties  he  is  able  to 
do :  just  as  the  spring  of  a  watch  is  virtually  the 
whole  motion  of  the  watch ;  forasmuch  as  it  imparts 
a  motion  to  all  the  wheels  of  it. 
*  Thus  as  to  the  soul.  If  the  w21  bids  the  under* 
standing  think,  study,  and  consider ;  it  will  accord* 
ingly  apply  itself  to  thought,  study,  and  considera- 
tion. If  it  bids  the  affections  love,  rejoice,  or  be  an- 
gry ;  an  act  of  love,  joy,  or  anger  will  follow.  And 
then  for  the  body;  if  the  will  bids  the  leg  go,  it 
goes;  if  it  bids  the  hand  do  this,  it  does  it.  So  that 
a  man  is  a  moral  agent  only,  as  he  is  endued  with, 
and  acts  by  a  free  and  commanding  principle  of 
will. 

And  therefore,  when  God  says.  My  son,  give  me 
thy  hearty  (which  there  signifies  the  will,)  it  is  as 
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much  as  if  he  had  ccMnmanded  the  service  of  the 
wh<de  man ;  for  whatsoever  the  wiU  commaads,  the 
whole  man  must  do :  the  emigre  or  dominimi  of  the 
will  over  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  (oa  to 
most  of  the  operations  of  each  of  them)  beii^  abeo* 
lutelj  overruling  and  despoticaL    From  whencse  it 
follows,  that  when  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of 
command  upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  messber 
of  the  body,  it  has,  by  so  doing,  don^  all  that  the 
whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do,  for  the  actual 
exercise  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or  mem- 
ber.   And  if  so,  then  what  is  not  done  in  9U<^  a 
case,  is  certainly  not  in  a  man's  power  to  do ;  and 
consequently,  is  no  part  of  the  obedience  required  of 
him :  no  man  being  commanded  (x  obliged  to  obey 
beyond  his  power.    And  therrfore,  the  obedience  of 
the  win  to  God's  commands,  is  the  obedience  of  the 
whole  man,  (forasmuch  as  it  includes  and  infiara  it,) 
which  was  the  assertion  that  we  undartod^  to  prove. 
But  you  win  say,  if  the  prerogative  of  the  wiU  be 
such,  that  where  it  commanifa  the  hand  to  give  an 
alms,  the  leg  to  kned,  or  to  go  to  churehp  or  the 
tongue  to  utter  a  prayer,  aU  these  things  wiU  in- 
fallibly be  done ;  suppose  we  n0W»  a  man  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  some  outward  violence,  or  be  laid 
up  with  the  gout,  or  disabled  for  any  of  these  func- 
tions by  a  palsy;  can  the  will,  l^  its  command, 
make  a  man  in  such  a  condition  utter  a  prayer,  or 
kneel, or  go  to  church?  No^it  is  manifest  it  cannot: 
but  then  you  are  to  know  also>  that  ndther  is  vocal 
prayer,  or  bodily  kneeUng,  or  going  to  church,  in 
such  a  case,  any  part  of  the  obedience  required  of 
such  a  person :  but  that  act  of  bis  will  hitherto 
spoken  of,  that  would  have  put  his  body  upon  att 
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Ihese  aetims^  had  there  been  no  in^pediine&t,  is  that 
man's  whole  obedience;  and  for  that  very  cauae 
that  it  is  no,  and  for  no  other,  it  stands  here  ac- 
cepted by  God. 

From  all  which  discourse,  this  must  naturaUy  and 
directly  be  inferred,  as  a  certain  truth,  and  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
sulgect :  namely,  that  whosoever  wills  the  doing  of 
a  thing,  if  the  doing  of  it  be  in  his  power,  he  will 
certauily  do  it;  and  whosoever  does  not  do  that 
thing,  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  do,  does  not 
really  and  properly  wHl  it.  For  though  the  act  of 
the  will  commanding,  and  the  act  of  any  other 
faculty  of  the  soul  or  body  executing  that  which  is 
so' commanded,  be  physically,  and  in  the  precise  na» 
ture  of  thhigs,  distinct  and  several ;  yet  morally,  as 
they  proceed  in  subordination,  from  one  entire,  free, 
moral  agent,  both  in  divinity  and  morality,  they  pass 
but  tor  one  and  the  same  action. 

Now,  that  from  the  foregoing  particulars  we  may 
come  to  understand  how  far  this  rule  of  God'is  ac* 
cepting  the  will  for  the  deed  holds  good  in  the  sense 
oi  the  apostle,  we  must  consider  in  it  these  three 
things: 

1.  The  original  ground  and  reason  of  it. 

2.  The  just  measure  and  bounds  of  it :  and,. 

3.  The  abuse  or  misapplication  of  it. 

And  first  for  the  arigiaal  ground  and  reason  oC 
this  rule ;  it  is  founded  upon  that  great,  self-evident, 
and  eternal  truth,  that  the  just,  the  wise,  and  good 
God  neither  does  nor  can  require  of  man  any 
thing  that  is  impossible,  or  naturally  beyond  his 
power  to  do :  and  therefcu'e,  in  the  second  place,  the 
pleasure  of  this  rule,  by  which  the  just  extent  and 
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bounds  of  it  aie  to  be  determinecU  most  be  thai 
power  or  ability  that  man  naturally  has  to  do,  or 
perform  the  things  willed  by  him.  So  that  where- 
soever such  a  power  is  found,  there  this  rule  of  God's 
accepting  the  will  has  no  place ;  and  wheresoever 
such  a  power  is  not  found,  there  this  rule  presently 
becomes. in  force.  And  accordingly,  in  the'  third 
and  last  place,  the  abuse  or  misapidication  of  this 
rule  will  consist  in  these  two  things : 

1.  That  men  do  very  often  take  that  to  be  an  act 
of  the  will,  that  really  and  truly  is  not  so. 

2.  That  they  reckon  many  things  impossible  that 
indeed  are  not  impossible. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  men's  mistakes  about  the 
will,  and  the  acts  of  it ;  I  shall  note  these  three,  by 
which  men  are  extremdy  apt  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves. 

(1.)  As  first,  the  bare  approbation  of  the  worth 
and  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet  men  do  very  commonly  ac- 
count it  so.  But  this  is  properly  an  act  of  the 
understanding  or  judgment ;  a  faculty  whoUj  dis- 
tinct from  the  will;  and  which  makes  a  principal 
part  of  that  which  in  divinity  we  call  natural  con- 
science ;  and  in  the  strength  of  which  a  man  may 
approve  of  things  good  and  excellent,  without  ever 
willing  or  intending  the  practice  (^them.  And  ac- 
cordingly, the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  18.  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  some  who  approved  of  things  excdlent,  and 
yet  practised,  and  consequently  willed,  things  dean 
contrary ;  since  no  man  can  commit  a  sin,  but  he 
must  will  it  first.  Whosoever  observes  and  looks 
into  the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  will  find  that 
noted  sentence.  Video  meliora  proboque,  deterwra 
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s^qvoTf  too  fi^equently  and  fatally  verified  iqwn  him* 
self.  The  viith  of  the  Romans  (which  has  been 
made  the  unhappy  scene  of  so  much  controversy 
about  these  matters)  has  several  passages  to  this 
purpose.  In  a  word,  to  judge  what  ought  to  be 
done  is  one  thing,  and  to  will  the  doing  of  it  is 
quite  another.. 

No  doubt,  virtue  is  a  beautiful  and  a  glorious 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  vicious  person  breath 
ii^ ;  and  all  that  he  does  or  can  hate  in  it,  is  the 
difficulty  of  its  practice :  for  it  is  practice  alone  that 
divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and  vicious;  but 
otherwise,  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  virtue 
and  vice,  honest  and  dishonest,  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  much  the  same;  for  men  do  not  ap^ 
prove  of  virtue  by  choice  and  free  election ;  but  it  is 
an  homage  which  nature  commands  all  understand- 
ings to  pay  to  it,  by  necessary  determination ;  and 
yet  after  all,  it  is  but  a  faint,  unactive  thing ;  for  in 
defiance  of  the  judgment,  the  wiU  may  still  remain 
as  perverse,  and  as  much  a  stranger  to  virtue,  as  it 
was  before.  In  fine,  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  approbation  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
actual  volitions  of  the  will,  with  relation  to  the 
same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a 
desirable  thing  with  his  eye,  and  his  reaching  after 
it  with  his  hand. 

(2.)  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
willing  of  it ;  though  too  often  mistaken  by  men  for 
such :  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools 
an  imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  no  more  than  an 
idle  unoperative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of  the 
end,  without  any  consideration  of,  nay,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  direct  abhorrence  of  the  means;  of 
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which  nature  I  accoUBt  that  wish  of  Balaam,  in 
Numbers  xxiii.  10.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  ike 
rightetmsy  and  let  my  last  end  he  like  hie. 

The  thing  itself  appeared  dedrable  to  him,  and 
accordingly  he  could  not  but  like  and  desire  it ;  but 
then  it  was  after  a  very  irrational,  absurd  way,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  methods  and  prind;^  of  a  ra- 
tional agent ;  which  never  wills  a  thing  really  and 
properly,  but  it  applies  to  the  means,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  acquired.  But  at  that  very  time  that  Balaam 
desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  he  was 
actually  following  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  and 
so  thereby  engaged  in  a  course  qidte  contrary  to 
what  he  desired;  and  consequently  such  as  could 
not  possibly  bring  him  to  such  an  end.  Much  hke 
the  sot  that  cried,  Utinam  hoc  eeset  laborare,  while 
he  lay  lazii^  and  lolling  upon  his  couch. 

But  every  true  act  of  volition  imports  a  respect  to 
the  end,  by  and  through  the  means;  and  wills  a 
thing  only  in  that  way,  in  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
passed or  effected ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  that 
most  true  aphorimi,  That  he  who  wills  the  end, 
wills  also  the  means.  The  truth  of  which  is  founded 
in  such  a  necessary  connection  of  the  terms,  that  I 
look  upon  the  proposition,  not  only  as  true,  but  as 
convertible ;  and  that,  as  a  man  cannot  truly  and 
properly  will  the  end,  but  he  must  also  will  the 
means;  so  neither  can  he  will  the  means,  but  he 
must  virtually,  and  by  interpretation  at  least,  will 
the  end.  Which  is  so  true,  that  in  the  account 
of  the  divine  law,  a  man  is  reckoned  to  will  even 
those  things  that  naturally  are  not  the  object  of  de« 
sire ;  such  as  death  itself,  £!zek.  xviii.  SI.  only  be* 
cause  he  wills  those  way»and  courses,  that  naturally 
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tend  to  and  end  in  it.  And  even  our  own  common 
law  looks  upon  a  man's  raising  arms  against,  or  im- 
prisoning his  prince,  as  an  imagining  or  compassing 
of  his  death :  fbrasmuch  as  these  actions  are  the 
means  directly  leading  to  it,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
actually  conduding  in  it:  and  consequently,  that 
the  willing  of  the  one  is  the  willing  of  the  other 
also. 

To  will  a  thing  therefore,  is  certainly  much  another 
thing  from  what  the  generality  of  men,  especially  in 
their  spiritual  concerns,  take  it  to  be.  I  say,  in 
their  spiritual  concerns ;  for  in  their  temporal,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  think  and  judge  much  otherwise ; 
and  in  the  things  of  this  world,  no  man  is  ^Uowed 
or  belieyed  to  will  any  thing  heartily,  which  he  does 
not  endeavour  after  proportionably.  A  wish  is  pro- 
perly a  man  of  desire,  sitting,  or  lying  stiU ;  but  aa 
act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  business  vigorously  going 
about  his  work :  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  dead 
of  difference\  between  a  man's  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  work,  and  his  stretching  them  out  only  to 
yawn.l 

(S.)  And  lastiy,  a  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is 
not  properly  a  willing  of  that  thing;  and  yet  in 
nmtters  of  duty,  no  doubt,  men  frequentiy  reckon  it 
for  such.  For  otherwise,  why  should  they  so  often 
plead  and  rest  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  and 
the  honest  and  well  inclined  disposition  of  their 
minds,  when  they  are  justiy  charged  with  an  actual 
non-performance  of  what  the  law  requires  of  them? 

But  that  an  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  a  willing 
of  that  thing,  is  irrefragaUy  proved  by  this  one 
argument,  that  a  man  may  act  virtuously  against 
his  inclination,  but  not  against  his  will.    He  may  be 
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incliiied  to  one  thing,  and  yet  win  another;  and 
therefore,  inclination  and  will  are  not  the  same. 

For  a  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride, 
lust,   anger,   and  strongly  inclined  so  too,    (foras- 
much as  these  inclinations  are  founded  in  a  peculiar 
cra^is  and  constitution  of  the  blood  and  spirits,)  and 
yet  by  a  steady,  frequent  repetition  of  the  contrary 
acts  of  humility,  chastity,  and  meekness,   carried 
thereto  by  his  will,  (a  principle  not  to  be  controlled 
by  the  blood  or  spirits,)  he  may  at  length  plant  in  his 
soul  all  those  contrary  habits  of  virtue :  and  there- 
fore it  is  certain,  that  while  inclination  bends  the 
soul  one  way,  a  well-disposed  and  resolved  win  may 
effectuaUy  draw  it  another.    A  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion, doubtless,  that  they  are  two  very  different 
things ;  for  where  there  may  be  a  contrariety,  there 
is  certainly  a  diversity.     A  good  inclination  is  but 
the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue ;  but  the  finishing 
strokes  are  from  the  wiU ;  which,  if  weU-disposed, 
win  by  degrees  perfect ;  if  iU-disposed,  wiU,  by  the 
superinduction  of  in  habits,  quickly  deface  it. 

Grod  never  accepts  a  good  incUnation,  instead  of  a 
good  action,  where  that  action  may  be  done ;  nay,  so 
much  the  contrary,  that  if  a  good  indination  be  not 
seconded  by  a  good  action,  the  want  of  that  action 
is  thereby  made  so  much  the  more  criminal  and  in- 
excusable. 

A  man  may  be  naturany  well  and  virtuously  in- 
cUned,  and  yet  never  do  one  good  or  virtuous  action 
an  his  life.  A  bowl  may  Ue  stin  for  an  its  bias; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  win  virtue  and  vir- 
tuous actions  heartily,  but  he  must  in  the  same  de* 
gree  offer  at  the  practice  of  them :  forasmuch  as  the 
dictates  of  the  wiU  are  (as  we  have  shewn)  despotic 
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Cal»  and  commniid  the  whole  man.  It  being  a  oob- 
tradiction  in  morality,  for  the  will  to  go  one  way^ 
and  the  man  another. 

And  thus  as  to  the  first  abuse  or  misapplication 
of  the  great  rule  mentioned  in  the  text,  about  God's 
accepting  the  wiU,  I  have  shewn  three  notable  mis^ 
takes,  which  men  are  apt  to  entertain  concerning 
the  will ;  and  proved  that  neither  a  bare  approbation 
o^  nor  a  mere  wishing,  or  unactive  complacency  in,  ^ 
nor  lastiy,  a  natural  inclination  to,  things  virtuous 
and  good,  can  pass  before  God  for  a  man's  willing  of  • 
such  tlungs ;  and  consequentiy,  if  men  upon  this  bc* 
count  will  needs  take  up  and  acquiesce  in  an  airy, 
ungrounded  persuasion,  tha^  they  will  those  things 
which  really  they  do  not  will,  they  fall  thereby  into 
a  gross  and  fatal  delusion:  a  delusion  that  must 
and  will  shut  the  door  of  salvation  against  thenL 
They  catch  at  heaven,  but  embrace  a  doud ;  they 
modL  God,  who  will  not  be  mocked ;  and  deceive 
their  own  souls,  which,  God  knows,  may  too  easily 
be  both  deceived  and  destroyed  too. 

S«  Come  we  now  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
the  other  way,  by  which  men  are  prone  to  abuse 
and  pervert  this  important  rule  of  God's  accounting 
the  will  for  the  deed;  and  that  is,  by  reckoning 
many  things  impossible,  which  in  truth  are  not  iau 
possible. 

And  this  I  shall  make  appear  by  shewing  some  of 
the  principal  instances  of  duty,  for  the  performance 
of  which,  men  commonly  plead  want  of  power ;  and 
thereupon  persuade  themselves,  that  God  and  the 
law  rest  satisfied  with  their  will. 

Now  these  instances  are  four. 

(1.)  In  duties  of  very  great  and  hard  labour.    La-» 
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bour  is  confesBedly  a  great  part  of  the  cane;  and 
therefore,  no  vimder,  if  nen  flj  from  it :  which 
they  do  with  so  great  an  aversion^  that  few  meo 
know  their  own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it;  and, 
upon  that  account,  think  thanselves  reaUy  unaUe 
to  do  nuoiy  things,  which  experience  would  convince 
them,  they  hare  more  abiUty  to  effect,  than  they 
have  will  to  attempt 

It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and, 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  Ifaey  shelter 
themselves  under  a  persuasion,  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a 
wwk  possible,  is  strenuously  to  set  about  it;  and  no 
wonda:,  if  that  proves  it  possible,  that,  for  the  mosi 
part,  makes  it  so. 

D^,  says  the  unjust  steward, /coimo/.  But  why? 
Did  either  his  1^  or  his  arms  fail  him?  No;  but 
day-labour  was  but  an  hard  and  a  dry  kind  of 
livelihood  to  a  man  that  could  get  an  estate  with 
two  or  three  strokes  of  his  pen ;  and  find  so  great  a 
treasure  as  he  did,  without  digging  for  it. 

But  such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God, 
who  will  allow  no  man's  humour  or  idleness  to  be 
the  measure  of  possible  or  impossible.  And  to 
manifest  the  wretched  hypocrisy  of  such  pretences, 
those  very  things,  which  upon  the  bare  obligation  of 
duty  are  declined  by  .men  as  impossible,  presently 
become  not  only  possible,  but  readily  practicable  too, 
in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity.  As  no  doubt  that 
forementioned  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness,  the 
unjust  steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither 
dig  nor  beg,  would  quicjdy  have  been  brou^t  both 
to  dig  and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve.  And  if 
BO,  what  reason  could  such  an  one  produce  before 
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God,  why  he  could  not  submit  to  the  sao&e  hardr 
ships,  rather  than  cheat  and  lie  ?  The  former  bang 
but  destructive  of  the  body,  this  latter  of  the  soiil : 
and  certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a 
t^nporal  life  are  infinitely  less  yaluable  than  those 
of  an  eternal;  and  consequently  ought,  without  any 
demur  at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them,  whensoeyer 
they  come  in  competition  with  them.  He  whp  can 
digest  any  labour,  rather  than  die,  must  reAise  no 
labour,  rather  than  sin. 

(2.)  The  second  instance  shall  be  in  duties  of 
great  and  apparent  danger.  Danger  (as  the  world 
goes)  generally  absolves  firom  duty:  this  bemg  a 
case  in  which  most  men,  according  to  a  very  ill 
sense,  vdll  needs  be- a  law  to  themselves.  And 
where  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  be  religious,  their 
refigion  shall  be  to  be  safe.  But  Christianity  teaches 
us  a  very  different  lesson :  for  if  fear  of  suffering 
could  take  off"  the  necessity  of  obeying,  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  would  certainly  be  a  very  idle  and  a 
senseless  thing ;  and  Christ  would  never  have  prayed. 
Father^  if  it  he  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from  me, 
had  the  bitterness  of  the  drau^t  made  it  impossible 
to  be  drunk  of.  If  death  and  danger  are  things 
that  really  cannot  be  endured,  no  man  could  ever 
be  obliged  to  suffer  for  his  conscience,  or  to  die  for 
hi&  religion ;  it  being  altogether  as  absurd,  to  imagine 
a  man  obliged  to  suffer,  as  to  do  impossibilities. 

But  those  primitive  heroes  of  the  Christian  church 
could  njort  so  easily  blow  off*  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  as  to  make  the  fear  of  being  passive  a 
disdiarge  firom  being  obedient.  No,  they  found 
martyrdom  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases  a 
duty  also;  a  duty  dressed  up  indeed  with  all  that 
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was  terrifUte  and  afilictive  to  human  nature,  yet  not 
at  all  the  less  a  duty  for  being  so.  And  such  an 
height  of  Christianity  possessed  those  noble  soals, 
that  every  martyr  could  keep  one  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  duty,  and  look  death  and  danger  out  of 
countenance  with  the  other:  nor  did  they  flindi 
from  duty  for  fear  of  martyrdom,  when  one  of  the 
most  quickening  motives  to  duty  was  their  desire  of 
it. 

But  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  there  is 
no  argument  like  to  that  which  looks  backwards; 
for  what  has  been  done  or  suffered,  may  certainly  be 
done  or  suffered  again.  And  to  prove  that  men 
may  be  martyrs,  there  needs  no  other  demmistra- 
tion,  than  to  shew  that  many  have  been  so.  Besides 
that  the  grace  of  God  has  not  so  far  abandoned  liie 
Christian  world,  but  that  those  high  primitive  in- 
stances of  passive  fortitude  in  the  case  of  duly  and 
danger  rivalling  one  another,  have  been  exempUGed 
and  (as  it  were)  revived  by  several  glorious  copies  ni 
them  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  churdi. 

And  (thanks  be  to  God)  we  need  not  look  very 
far  backward  for  some  of  them,  even  amongst  our- 
selves. For  when  a  violent,  victorious  iaction  and 
rebellion  had  overrun  all,  and  made  loyalty  to  the 
king  and  conformity  to  the  church  crimes  unpar- 
donable, and  of  a  guilt  not  to  be  expiated,  but  at 
the  price  of  life  or  estate ;  when  men  were  put  io 
swear  away  all  interest  in  the  next  world,  to  se- 
cure a  very  poor  one  in  this ;  (for  they  had  then 
oaths  to  murder  souls,  as  well  as  sword  and  pistol 
for  the  body;  nay,)  when  ^he  persecution  ran  so 
high,  that  that  execrable  monster  Cromwell  made 
and  published  that  barbarous,  heathenish,  or  rather 
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inhuman  edict  against  the  poor  suffering  episcopal 
clergy.  That  thej  should  neither  preach  nor  pray  in 
public,  nor  baptize,  nor  marry,  nor  bury,  nor  teach 
school,  no,  nor  so  much  as  live  in  any  gentleman's 
house,  who  in  mare  charity  and  compassion  might 
be  indined  to  take  them  in  from  perishing  in  the 
streets;  that  is,  in  otha*  words,  that  they  must 
starve  and  die  ex  qffieiOf  and  being  turned  out  of 
their  churches,  take  possession  only  of  the  church- 
yard, as  so  many  yictims  to  the  remorseless  rage  of  a 
foul,  ill  bred  tyrant,  professing  piety  without  so 
much  as  common  humanity  :  I  say,  when  rage  and 
persecution,  cruelty  and  CromweUism  were  at  that 
diabolical  pitch,  tyrannizuig  over  every  thing  that 
locked  like  loyalty,  conscience,  and  conformity ;  so 
that  he,  who  took  not  their  engagement,  could  not 
take  any  thing  else,  though  it  were  given  him ;  be* 
ing  thereby  debarred  from  the  very  common  benefit 
of  the  law,  in  suii^  for  or  recovering  of  his  right  in 
any  q(  their  courts  of  justice,  (all  of  them  stiH  fol- 
lowing the  motion  of  the  high  one ;)  yet  even  then, 
and  under  that  Uack  and  dismal  state  of  things, 
there  were  many  thousands  who  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal-Cromwdl,  Baal-covenant,  or  Baal- 
engagement  ;  but  with  a  steady,  fixed,  unshaken  re- 
solution, and  in  a  glorious  imitation  of  those  heroic 
Christians  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  endured  a  great  Jight  ofaf^ 
ftictians^  were  made  a  goMng-^tock  by  reproacheSf 
took  joy fMg  the  spoiling  of  their  goods^  had  trial 
qf  cruel  mockinge ;  moreover  of  bonds  and  im^ 
prisonments;  sometimes  were  tempted,  sometimes 
were  slain  with  the  sword,  wandered  about  in  hun^ 
ger  and  nakedness,  being  destitute,  qjfiicted,  tar^ 
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mented.  All  whidi  sufferings  surdly  ought  to  entitle 
them  to  that  concluding  character  in  the  next  words, 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  And  I  wish 
I  could  say  of  England,  that  it  were  worthy  of  those 
men  now.  For  I  look  upon  the  old  church  of  Eng- 
land royalists  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another  name 
for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before  his  in- 
terest) to  be  the  best  Christians  and  the  most  meri- 
torious subjects  in  the  world ;  as  having  passed  all 
those  terrible  tests  and  trials,  which  conquaing, 
domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  conscience  dear  and  trium- 
phant through,  and  above  them  all,  constantly  firm 
and  immoveable,  by  all  that  they  felt  either  horn 
their  professed  enemies  or  their  false  friends.  And 
what  these  men  did  and  suffered,  others  might  have 
done  and  suffered  too. 

But  they,  good  men,  had  another  and  more  artifi- 
cial sort  of  conscience,  and  a  way  to  interpret  off  a 
command,  where  they  found  it  dang^ous  or  unpn>> 
fitable  to  do  it. 

"  God  knows  my  heart,  (says  one,)  I  love  the  king 
"  cordially :  and  I  wish  well  to  the  church,  (says 
**  another,)  but  you  see  the  state  of  things  is  altoed; 
'*  and  we  cannot  do  what  we  woiild  do.  Our  will 
**  is  good,  and  the  king  gracious,  and  we  hope  he 
**  will  accept  of  this,  and  dispense  with  the  rest" 
A  goodly  present,  doubtless,  as  they  meant  it ;  and 
such  as  they  might  freely  give,  and  yet  part  with 
nothing ;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  receive, 
and  gain  just  as  much. 

But  now,  had  the  whole  nation  ^mocked  God  and 
their  king  at  this  shuffling,  hypocritical  rate;  what 
an  odious,  infamous  people  must  that  rebellion  have 
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represented  the  English  to  all  posterity?  Where 
had  been  the  honour  of  the  reformed  religion,  that 
could  not  afford  a  man  Christian  enough  to  suffer 
for  his  God  and  his  prince  ?  But  the  old  royalists 
did  both,  and  thereby  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
that  no  danger  could  make  duty  impossible. 

And,  upon  my  conscience,  if  we  may  assign  any 
other  reason  or  motive  of  the  late  mercies  of  God  to 
these  poor  kingdoms,  besides  his  own  proneness  to 
shew  mercy,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  old,  suf- 
fering  cavaliers,  and  for  the  sake  of  none  else  what- 
soever, that  God  delivered  us  from  the  two  late  ac- 
cursed conspiracies.  For  they  were  the  brats  and  off- 
spring of  two  contrary  factions,  both  of  them  equally 
mortal  and  inveterate  enemies  of  our  church ;  which 
they  have  been,  and  still  are,  perpetually  pecking 
and  striking  at,  with  the  same  malice,  though  with 
different  methods. 

In  a  word:  the  old,  tried  church  of  England 
royalists  were  the  men,  who,  in  the  darkest  and 
foulest  day  of  persecution  that  ever  befell  England, 
never  pleaded  the  will,  in  excuse  of  the  deed,  but 
proved  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  their  wills,  both 
by  their  deeds  and  their  sufferings  too. 

But, 'on  the  contrary,  when  duty  and  danger  stand 
confronting  one  another,  and  when  the  law  of  Grod 
says.  Obey  and  assist  your  king;  and  the  faction 
says,  Do  if  you  dare :  for  men,  in  such  a  case,  to 
think  to  divide  themselves,  and  to  pretend  that 
their  will  obeys  that  law,  while  all  besides  their 
will  obeys  and  serves  the  faction ;  what  is  this  but 
a  gross  ftdsome  juggling  with  their  duty,  and  a  kind 
of  trimming  it  between  God  and  the  devil  ? 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  remark  to  you,,  not 
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out  of  any  intemperate  humour  of  reflecting  upon 
the  late  times  of  confusion,  (as  the  guilt  or  sjnite 
of  some  maj  suggest,)  but  because  I  am  satisfied  in 
my  heart  and  conscience,  that  it  is  vastly  the  con* 
cem  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  peace  of  his  goTem- 
ment,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  the  youth  of 
the  nation  (of  which  such  auditories  as  this  chiefly 
consist)  should  be  principled  and  possessed  with  a 
full,  fixed,  and  thorough  persuasion  of  the  justness 
and  goodness  of  the  blessed  old  king^s  cause ;  and 
of  the  excellent  piety  and  Christianity  of  those  prin- 
ciples, iipon  which  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  that  against  the  most  horrid  and 
inexcusable  rebellion  that  was  ever  set  on  foot,  and 
acted  upon  the  stage  x>f  the  world:  of  all  which, 
whosoever  is  not  persuaded,  is  a  rebel  in  his  heart, 
and  deserves  not  the  protection  which  he  enjoys. 

And  the  rather  do  I  think  such  remarks  as  these 
necessary  of  late  years,  because  of  the  vile  arts  and 
restless  endeavours  used  by  some  sly  and  venomous 
factors  for  the  old  republican  cause,  to  poison  and 
debauch  men  from  their  allegiance;  sometimes  creep- 
ing into  houses,  and  sometimes  creeping  into  studies ; 
but  in  both  equally  pimping  for  the  faction,  and 
stealing  away  as  many  hearts  from  the  son,  as  they 
had  formerly  employed  hands  against  the  fiEttfaer. 
And  this  with  such  success,  that  it  cannot  but  be 
matter  of  very  sad  and  melancholy  reflection  to  all 
sober  and  loyal  minds,  to  consider,  that  several  who 
had  stood  it  out,  and  persevered  firm  and  unalterable 
royalists  in  the  late  storm,  have  since  (I  know  not 
by  what  unhappy  fate)  turned  trimmers  in  the 
calm. 

(3.)  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead 
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the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of 
cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ; 
and  then,  as  I  shewed^  before,  that,  in  matters  of 
labour,  the  lazy  person  could  find  no  hands  where- 
with to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can  the  re- 
ligious miser  find  any  hands 'wherewith  to  give. 
It  is  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command,  or  call 
to  be  liberal,  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account, 
aU  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the 
merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  exchequer, 
and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  at 
all  to  give,  who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want 
nothing  to  spend.  So  that  instead  of  relieving  the 
poor,  such  a  command  \  strangely  increases  their 
number,\and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  pre- 
sently. For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and 
country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them 
to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity; 
then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches 
upon  such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never 
fail  to  make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away. 

Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  then  the 
wealthiest  dty  in  the  world,  the  citizens  had  nothing 
to  give  their  emperor  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
though  he  begged  a  supply  of  them  with  tears ;  but, 
when  by  that  means  the  Turks  took  and  sacked  it, 
then  those  who  before  had  nothing  to  give,  had 
more  than  enough  to  lose.  And  in  like  manner, 
those  who  would  not  support  the  necessities  of  the 
old  blessed  king,  against  his  villainous  enemies, 
found  that  plunder  could  take,  where  disloyalty 
would  not  give ;  and  rapine  open  those  chests,  that 
avarice  had  shut. 
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But  to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  comroon 
occurrence ;  what  is  more  usual  in  conyersation, 
than  for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a 
thing,  by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  covet- 
ous man,  being  asked  a  little  money  in  charity,  to 
answer  that  he  has  none  ?  Which,  as  it  is,  if  true,  a 
suflScient  answer  to  God  and  man ;  so,  if  false,  it  is 
intolerable  hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  Grod  will 
be  put  off  so  ?  or  can  they  imagine,  that  the  law  of 
God  will  be  bafl9ed  with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  firom 
that  notable  account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds,  James  iL 
15,  16.  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  de- 
stitute of  daily  food,  and  one  ofyo/u  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  prqftt  f  Profit, 
does  he  say  ?  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  £Edr 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  vrishes  buy 
food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  in 
the  shops.  Come  to  an  old,  rich,  professing  vulpony, 
and  tell  him,  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built, 
beautified,  or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he 
cannot  lay  out  his  money  more  to  Grod's  honour,  the 
pubUc  good,  and  the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience, 
than  to  bestow  it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion; 
and  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall 
be  told,  **  how  much  God  is  for  the  inward,  spi- 
"  ritual  worship  of  the  heart ;  and^  that  the  AI- 
"  mighty  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in  temples 
"  made  with   hands ;   but  hears   and  accepts  the 
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^^  prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and 
"  stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottages, 
^  as  well  as  id  the  stateliest  and  most  magnificent 
**  churches."  Thus,  I  say,  you  are  Uke  to  be  an- 
swered. In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such 
sly,  sanctified  cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  upon 
this  string)  know,  once  for  all,  that  that  God,  who 
accepts  the  prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves, 
bams  and  stables,  when,  by  his  afflicting  providence, 
lie  has  driven  them  from  the  appointed  places  of  his 
solemn  worship,  so  that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of 
them,  will  not,  for  all  this,  endure  to  be  served  or 
prayed  to  by  them  in  such  places,  nor  accept  of 
their  barn-worship,  nor  their  hogsty-worship ;  no, 
nor  yet  of  their  parlour  or  their  chamber-worship^ 
where  he  has  given  them  both  wealth  and  power  to 
build  him  churches.  For  he  that  commands  us  to 
warship  him  in  the  ^t'rtV,  commands  us  also  to  honour  % 
him  with  our  substance.  And,  never  pretend  that 
thou  hast  an  heart  to  pray,  while  thou  hast  no  heart 
to  give;  since  he  that  serves  mammon  with  his 
estate,  cannot  possibly  serve  God  with  his  heart 
For  as  in  the  heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice 
without  an  heart  was  accounted  ominous ;  so  in  the 
Christian  worship  of  him,  an  heart  without  a  sacri- 
fice is  worthless  and  impertinent. 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will, 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religious 
account;  according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  weU 
enough  said  (as  the  common  word  is)  to  be  all  heart, 
and  yet  the  arrantest  miser  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  now  to  this  old  rich  pretender  to 
godliness,  in  another  case,  and  tell  him,  that  there 
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is  such  an  one,  a  man  of  a  good  iamiljf  good  eckica- 
tion,  and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  kkagt 
now  ready  to  rot  in  prison  for  debt;  oome,  what 
will  you  give  towards  his  release  ?  Why,  then  an- 
swers the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two^  **  the  truth  is,  I  always 
^  had  a  respect  for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all 
**  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  any 
**  that  have  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  he 
**  in  such  want."  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame 
is  it  for  the  whole  nation,  that  they  should  he  sa 
But  still,  what  will  you  give  ?  Why,  then  answen 
the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you,  that 
^  you  could  not  come  in  a  wone  time ;  that  money 
^  is  nowadays  very  scarce  vrith  him ;  and,  that 
^*  therefore  he  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure 
**  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah  thou  hypocrite !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all 
that  ever  he  had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even 
gasping  under  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty 
and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him  whde 
again,  only  with  thy  tongue?  Just  like  that  dd 
formal  hocus,  who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and 
put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch 
worth  ?  What  will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  What  will 
it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity  that  the  apostle  here,  in 
the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  ?  This  the 
case,  in  which  Grod  accepts  the  willingness  of  the 
mind,  instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No  as- 
suredly, but  the  measures  that  God  nuurks  out  to 
thy  charity  are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give 
place  to  thy  neighbour's  great  convenience :  thy  con- 
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▼^enoe  mi]8tyeil\to  thy  neighbour's  necessity :  and   - 
lastly,  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neigh* 
bourns  extremity. 

This  is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule ; 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of 
this,  prevaricates  with  his  duty,  and  evacuates  the 
precept.  God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  rdieve 
the  needs  of  thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  ne- 
cessities of  thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent 
wants  of  thy  prince :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to 
the  old,  stale,  usual  pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none 
of  all  these  things,  consider  with  thyself,  that  there 
is  a  God,  who  is  not  to  be  flammed  off  with  lies, 
who  knows  exactly  what  thou  canst  do,  and  what 
thou  canst  not;  and  consider  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  is  not  the  best  husbandry  in  the  world,  to  be 
damned  to  save  charges. 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  last  duty  that  I  shall  mention, 
in  which  men  use  to  plead  want  of  power  to  do  the 
thing  they  have  a  will  to,  is  the  conquering  of  a 
kmg,  inveterate,  ill  habit  or  custom. 

And  the  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  that  leaves  a 
man  less  power  to  good  than  this  does.  Never- 
theless, that  which  weakens  the  hand,  does  not 
therefore  cut  it  off.  Some  power  to  good,  no  doubt, 
a  man  has  left  him  for  all  this.  And  therefore,  God 
will  not  take  the  drunkard's  excuse,  that  he  has  so 
long  accustomed  himself  to  intemperate  drinking, 
that  now  he  cannot  leave  it  off;  nor  admit  of  the 
passionate  man's  apology,  that  he  has  so  long  given 
his  unruly  passions  their  head,  that  he  cannot  now 
govern  or  control  them.  For  these  things  are  not 
so :  since  no  man  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance 
of  any  sort,  but  he  might  have  forbom  it ;  not  with- 
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out  som^  trouble,  I  oonfess,  from  the  stni^lii^  of 
the  contrary  habit :  but  still  the  thing  was  possiUe 
to  be  done ;  and  he  might,  after  all,  have  forbom  it 
And,  as  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  for- 
bom another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  on,  till 
he  had,  bj  d^rees,  weakened,  and,  at  length,  mor- 
tified and  extinguished  the  habit  itself.  That  these 
things,  indeed,  are  not  quickly  or  easily  to  be  ef- 
fected, is  manifest,  and  nothing  will  be  more  readily 
granted ;  imd  therefore,-the  scripture  itself  owns  so 
much,  by  expressing  and  representing  these  morti- 
fying courses,  by  acts  of  the  greatest  toU  and  labour; 
such  as  are,  warfare,  and  taking  up  the  cross :  and 
by  acts  of  the  most  terrible  violence  and  contea- 
riety  to  nature ;  such  as  are,  cutting  off  the  right 
hand,  and  plucking  out  the  right  eye;  things  infi- 
nitely grievous  and  afflictive,  yet  still,  for  all  that, 
feasible  in  themselves ;  or  else,  to  be  sure,  the  eter- 
nal wisdom  of  God  would  never  have  advised,  and 
much  less  have  commanded  them.  For,  what  God 
has  commanded  must  be  done ;  and  what  must  be 
done,  assuredly  may  be  done;  and  therefore,  all 
pleas  of  impotence,  or  inability,  in  such  cases,  are 
utterly  false  and  impertinent ;  and  will  infallibly  be 
thrown  back  in  the  face  of  such  as  make  them. 

But  you  will  say.  Does  not  the  scripture  itself  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  thing  impossible  for  a  man,  brought 
under  a  custom  of  sin,  to  forbear  sinning  ?  In  Jer. 
xiii.  23.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  hie  eiin^  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good, 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.  Now,  if  this  can 
be  no  more  done  than  the  former,  is  it  not  a  demon- 
stration, that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  words  mentioned  are 
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tropical  or  figurative,  and  import  an  hyperbole,  which 
is  a  waj  of  expressing  things  beyond  what  really 
and  naturally  they  are  in  themselves;  and  con- 
sequently the  design  of  this  scripture,  in  saying 
that  this  cannot  be  done,  is  no  more  than  to  shew, 
that  it  is  very  hardly  and  very  rarely  done ;  but  not, 
in  strict  truth,  utterly  impossible  to  be  done. 

In  vain  therefore  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  • 
misunderstood  expressions  as  these ;  and  from  a  fiedse 
persuasion,  that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives,  break 
off  their  ill  customs,  and  root  out  their  old,  vicious 
habits,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  endeavour,  or  go 
about  it.  For,  admit  that  such  an  habit,  seated  in 
the  soul,  be,  as  our  Saviour  calls  it,  a  strong  man 
amiedf  got  into  possession ;  yet  stiU  he  may  be  dis- 
possessed, and  thrown  out  by  a  stronger,  Luke  xi.  21, 
22.  Or  be  it,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  a  law  in  our  mem- 
bersj  Rom.  vii.  2S.  yet  certainly,  ill  laws  may  be 
broken  and  disobeyed,  as  well  as  good.  But,  if  men 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  enslaved,  and  carried 
away  by  their  lusts,  without  resistance,  and  wear 
the  devil's  yoke  quietly,  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  throwing  it  off;  and  thereupon,  some- 
times feel  their  consciences  galled  and  grieved  by 
wearing  it,  they  must  not  from  these  secret  stings 
and  remorses,  felt  by  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  sins,  presently  conclude,  that  therefore  their 
will  is  good,  and  well  disposed;  and  consequently, 
such  as  God  will  accept,  though  their  lives  remain 
all  the  while  unchanged,  and  as  much  under  the  do- 
minion of  sin  as  ever. 

These  reasonings,  I  know,  lie  deep  in  the  minds 
of  most  men,  and  relieve  and  support  their  hearts. 
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in  spite,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  sins ;  but  they 
are  all  but  sophistry  and  delusion,  and  fitdse  propo- 
sitions contiiTed  by  the  devil,  to  hold  men  fiist  in 
their  sins  by  final  impenitence.  For  though  pos- 
sibly the  grace  of  God  miay,  in  some  cases,  be  iire- 
sistible ;  yet  it  would  be  an  infinite  reproach  to  his 
providence,  to  affirm,  that  sin  either  is  or  can  be  so. 
And  thus  I  have  given  you  four  principal  instances, 
in  which  men  use  to  plead  the  will  instead  of  the 
deed,  upon  a  pretended  impotence,  or  disability  for 
the  deed:  namely,  in  duties  of  great  labour;  in 
duties  of  much  danger ;  in  duties  of  cost  and  ex- 
pense \  and  lastly,  in  duties  requirixig  a  resistanoe 
and  an  extirpation  of  inveterate,  sinful  habits. 

In  the  neglect  of  aU  which,  men  relieve  their  con- 
sciences by  this  cme  great  fidlacy  running  througb 
them  aU,  that  they  mistake  difficulties  for  impos- 
sibilities. A  pernicious  mistake  certainly ;  and  the 
more  pernicious,  for  that  men  are  seldom  convinced 
of  it,  till  their  conviction  can  do  them  no  good 
There  cannot  be  a  weightier  or  more  impartant 
case  of  conscience  for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than 
to  know  certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will 
folt  the  deed,  and  how  far  he  does  not :  and  withal, 
to  be  informed  truly  when  men  do  really  will  a 
thing,  and  when  they  have  really  no  power  to  do 
what  they  have  willed. 

For  surely,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dread- 
fid  and  terrifying  consideration  to  any  one  sober, 
and  in  his  wits,  to  think  seriously  with  himself 
what  horror  and  confusion  must  needs  surprise  that 
man,  at  the  last  and  great  day  of  account,  who  had 
led  his  whcde  life  and  governed  all  his  actions  by 
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one  rulet  when  God  intends  to  judge  him  by  an- 
other. 

To  which  Crod^  the  great  searcher  and  judge  qf 
hearts^  and  rewarder  of  men  according  to 
their  deeds^  he  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  mqfesty,  and  do^ 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen, 
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Judges  viii.  d4,  85. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  their 
Gody  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  qfatt  their 
enemies  on  every  side :  neither  shewed  ihey  kindness  io 
the  house  qfJerubbaalf  namehfy  Gideon^  according  io  aO 
the  goodness  which  he  had  shewed  unto  IsraeL 

J.  HESE  words,  being  a  result  or  judgment  giyen 
upon  matter  of  fact,  naturally  direct  us  to  the  fore- 
going story,  to  inform  us  of  their  occasion.  The 
subject  of  which  story  was  that  heroic  and  victo- 
rious judge  of  Israel,  Gideon ;  who,  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievments,  had  merited  the  offer  of  a 
crown  and  kingdom,  and,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
mind,  refused  it.  The  whole  narrative  is  contained 
and  set  before  us  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  this  book.  Where  we  read,  that  when 
the  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  usual  method 
of  sinning  after  mercies  and  deliverances,  and  there- 
upon returning  to  a  fresh  enslavement  to  their  ene- 
mies, had  now  passed  seven  years  in  cruel  subjection 
to  the  Midianites,  a  potent  and  insulting  enemy; 
and  who  oppressed  them  to  that  degree,  that  they 
had  scarce  bread  to  fill  their  mouths,  or  houses  to 
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cover  their  heads :  for  in  the  2d  verse  of  the  6th 
chapter  we  find  them  housing  themselves  under 
ground,  in  dens  and  caves ;  and  in  ver.  8,  4.  no 
sooner  had  they  sown  their  com,  but  we  have  the 
enemy  coming  up  in  armies,  and  destro3dng  it.  In 
this  sad  and  calamitous  condition,  I  say,  in  which 
one  would  have  thought  that  a  deliverance  from 
sudi  an  oppressor  would  have  even  revived  them, 
and  the  deliverer  eternally  obliged  them,  God  raised 
up  the  spirit  of  this  great  person,  and  ennobled  his 
courage  and  conduct  with  the  entire  overthrow  of 
this  mighty  and  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable 
host  of  the  Midianites ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  strange  and  unparalleled  circum- 
stances, that,  in  the  whole  action,  the  mercy  and  the 
miracle  seemed  to  strive  for  the  preeminence.  And 
so  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites,  immediately  after 
it,  seem  to  entertain  of  the  merits  of  Gideon,  and 
the  obligation  he  had  laid  upon  them,  that  they  all, 
as  one  man,  tender  him  the  regal  and  hereditary 
government  of  that  people,  in  the  22d  verse  of  this 
8th  chapter :  T^ken  said  the  ^Imm^  Israel  to  Gu 
deoUj  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou,  and  thy  son 
and  My  son's  son  also :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us 
Jrom  the  hand  ofMidian.  To  which  he  answered 
as  magnanimously,  and  by  that  answer  redoubled 
the  obligation,  in  the  next  verse,  /  wiU  not  nde 
aver  you^  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you:  the 
Zjord  shall  rule  over  you. 

Thus  far  then  we  see  the  workings  of  a  just  gra- 
titude in  the  Israelites;  and  goodness  on  the  one 
side  nobly  answered  with  greatness  on  the  other. 
And  now,  after  so  vast  an  obligation,  owned  by  so 
free  an  acknowledgment,  could  any  thing  be  ex- 
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pected,  but  a  continual  intercfaange  of  kmdneasea*  it 
least  on  their  part,  who  had  beoi  so  infinitely  ofaUged* 
and  so  glcmously  deUTeied  ?  Yet  in  the  9th  diapler 
we  find  these  rery  men  turning  the  sword  of  Gideon 
into  his  own  bowels ;  cutting  ofi*  the  verj  race  and 
posterity  of  their  deliTerer,  bjr  the  slaughter  of  three- 
score and  ten  of  his  sons,  and  setting  up  the  son  of 
his  concubine,  the  Uot  of  his  fiunily,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  his  shame,  to  reign  over  them ;  and  all  this 
without  the  least  provocation  or  offence  given  them, 
either  by  Gideon  himself,  or  by  any  ofhis  hcNise. 
After  which  honid  fiu;t,  I  suppose  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  at  this  unlooked-for  account  given  c^  the 
Israelites  in  the  text :  Ukat  they  remembered  md 
the  Lord  their  God^  who  had  delivered  them  out 
of  the  hands  ^  all  their  enemies  on  efoery  side: 
neither  shewed  they  kindness  to  the  house  ^  Gi^ 
deon^  according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had 
^ewed  unto  Israel. 

The  truth  is,  they  were  all  aJong  a  cross,  odd, 
untoward  sort  of  people,  and  such  as  God  seems  to 
have  chosen,  and  (as  the  prophets  sometimes  phrase 
it)  to  have  espoused  to  himself  upon  the  very  same 
account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xantippe,  only  fix* 
her  extreme  ill  conditions,  above  all  that  he  could 
possibly  find  or  pid^  out  of  that  sex ;  and  so  the 
fittest  ai^ument  both  to  exercise  and  dedaie  Ins 
admirable  patience  to  the  world. 

The  wo]^  of  the  text  are  a  charge  given  in 
against  the  Israelites;  a  diarge  of  that  foul  and 
odious  sin  of  ingratitude ;  and  that  both  towvds 
God  and  towards  man:  towards  God  in  ttie  S4th 
verse,  and  towards  man  in  the  S5th.  Such  being 
ever  the  growing  contagion  of  this  ill  quality,  that  if 
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bq;ins  at  God,  it  naturally  descends  to  men ;  and 
m£  it  first  exerts  itself  upon  men,  it  infallibly  ascends 
'fco  God.  If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God, 
it  is  a  breach  of  religion ;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an 
€>ffenoe  against  ociorality.  The  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  is  very  easy ;  breach  of  duty  towards  our 
neighbour  still  involving  in  it  a  breach  of  duty  to- 
wards God  too ;  and  no  man's  religion  ever  survives 
his  morals. 

My  purpose  is,  from  this  remarkable  subject  and 
oocasicHi,  to  treat  of  ingratitude,  and  that  chiefly  in 
this  latter  sense ;  and  from  the  case  of  the  Israelites 
towards  Gideon,  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties  of  this  detestable  vice ;  and  so  draw- 
ing  before  your  eyes  the  several  lineaments  and 
parts  of  it,  from  the  ugly  aspect  of  the  picture,  to 
leave  it  to  your  own  hearts  to  judge  of  the  original. 
For  the  effiocting  of  whidi,  I  shall  do  these  following 
things: 

L  I  shall  shew  what  gratitude  is,  and  upon  what 
the  obligation  to  it  is  grounded. 

II.  I  diall  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
baseness  of  ingratitude. 

HI.  I  shall  shew  the  princq>le  from  which  ingra- 
tijkude  inrooeeds. 

IV.  I  shall  shew  those  iU  qualities  that  inseparably 
attend  it,  and  are  never  disjoined  from  it.    An^ 

V.  and  lastly,  I  shall  draw  some  useful  inferences* 
by  way  of  application^  frcmi  the  premises. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these :  What  gratitude 
is,  and  upoo  what  the  obligation  to  it  is  grounded. 

**  Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  disposhig  the 
**  mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  an  outward  acknow- 
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**  ledgment  of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a 
**  readiness  to  return  the  same»  or  the  like,  as  the  oc- 
*'  casions  of  the  doer  of  it  shall  require,  and  the 
«  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to." 

This,  to  me,  seems  to  contain  a  fiiU  description,  or 
rather  definition,  of  this  virtue ;  from  which  it  a^ 
pears,  that  gratitude  includes  in  it  these  three  parts. 

1.  A  particular  observation,  or  taking  notice  of  a 
kindness  received,  and  consequently  of  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  person  who  did  that  kindness. 
For  still,  in  this  case,  the  mind  of  the  giver  is  more 
to  be  attended  to,  than  the  matter  of  the  gift ;  it 
being  this  that  stamps  it  properly  a  favour,  and 
gives  it  the  noble  and  endearing  denomination  of  a 
kindness. 

2.  The  second  part  of  gratitude  is  that  whi€^ 
brings  it  from  the  heart  into  the  mouth,  aDd<  makes 
a  man  express  the  sense  he  has  of  the  benefit  done 
him,  by  thanks,  acknowledgments,  and  gratuladons ; 
and  where  the  heart  is  full  of  the  one,  it  win  cer- 
tainly overflow,  and  iiin  over  in  the  other. 

8.  The  third  and  last  is,  an  endeavour  to  recom- 
pense our  benefactor,  and  to  do  something  that  may 
redound  to  his  advantage,  in  consideration  of  what 
he  has  done  towards  ours.  I  state  it  upon  endea- 
vour, and  not  upon  effect ;  for  this  latter  may  be 
often  impossible.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  eveiy 
one  to  do  as  much  as  he  can ;  to  make  some  essay 
at  least,  some  offer  and  attempt  this  way ;  so  as  to 
shew,  that  there  is  a  spring  of  motion  within,  and 
that  the  heart  is  not  idle^or  insensible,  but  that  it  is 
full  and  big,  and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it 
wants  strength  to  bring  forth.     Having  thus  shewn 
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what  gratitude  is,  the  next  thing  is  to  shew  the  ob- 
ligation that  it  brings  upon  a  man,  and  the  ground 
and  reason  of  that  obligation. 

As  for  the  obligation,  I  know  no  moralists  or  ca« 
suists,  that  treat  scholasticaUy  of  justice,  but  treat  of 
gratitude  under  that  general  head,  as  a  part  or  spe-* 
des  of  it.  And  the  nature  and  office  of  justice 
being  to  dispose  the  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpe- 
tual readiness  to  render  to  every  man  his  due,  euum 
euique  tribuere^  it  is  evident,  that  if  gratitude  be  a 
part  of  justice,  it  must  be  conversant  about  some 
thing  that  is  due  to  another.  And  whatsoever  is  so, 
must  be  so  by  the  force  of  some  law.  Now,  all  law 
that  a  man  is  capable  of  being  obliged  by,  is  redu- 
cible to  one  of  these  three: 

1.  The  law  of  nature.  2.  The  positive  law  of 
Crod  revealed  in  his  word.  3.  The  law  of  man, 
enacted  by  the  dvil  power,  for  the  preservation  and 
good  of  society. 

1.  And  first  for  the  law  of  nature,  which  I  take  to 
be  nothing  else  but  the  mind  of  God  signified  to  a 
rational  agent,  by  the  bare  discourse  of  his  reason, 
and  dictating  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  act  suitably 
to  the  principles  of  his  nature ;  and  to  those  rela- 
tions that  he  stands  under.  For  every  thing  sus- 
tains both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  capadty.  An 
absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing  endued  with  such  a 
nature ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  universe, 
and  so  stands  in  such  an  order  and  relation  both  to 
the  whole  and  to  the  rest  of  the  parts. 

After  which,  the  next  consideration  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  being  of  a  thing,  is  what  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  that  thing ;  what  is  suitable  or  un- 
suitable to  it ;  and  from  this  springs  the  notion  of 
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decency  or  indei^ency ;  that  which  becomes  or  miabe- 
comes,  and  is  the  same  with  honestum  et  imrpe. 
Which  decency,  or  to  vperov,  (as  the  Greeks  term  it,) 
imports  a  certain  measure  or  proportion  of  one  thing 
to  another ;  which  to  transgress,  is  to  do  contrary  to 
the  natural  order  of  things ;  the  preservation  of 
which  is  properly  that  rule  or  law  by  which  every 
thing  ought  to  act ;  and  consequently,  the  violation 
of  it  imjdies  a  turpitude  or  indecency.  Now  those 
action^  that  are  suitable  to  a  rational  nature,  and  to 
that  TpUov,  that  decency  or  honestum^  belonging  to 
it,  are  contained  and  expressed  in  certain  maxims  or 
propositions,  which,  upon  the  repeated  exercise  of  a 
man*s  reason  about  such  objects  as  come  before  him, 
do  naturally  result,  and  are  collected  from  thence ; 
and  so  remaining  upon  his  mind,  become  both  a 
rule  to  direct  and  a  law  to  oblige  him  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  acti<ms.  Such  as  are  these  maxims: 
That  the  supreme  being,  cause,  and  governor  of  aU 
things,  ought  to  be  worshipped  and  depended  upon. 
That  pai*ents  are  to  be  honoured.  That  a  man 
should  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  From  whidi 
last  alone  may  sufficiently  be  deduced  aU  those  rules 
of  charity  and  justice  that  are  to  govefn  the  oflkes 
of  common  life ;  and  which  alone  is  enough  to  found 
an  obligation  to  gratitude :  forasmuch  as  no  man, 
having  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would  acquiesce 
or  think  himself  justly  dealt  with,  in  a  total  n^^ 
and  unconcemedness  of  the  person  who  had  received 
that  kindness  from  him ;  and  consequently,  neither 
ought  he  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  same  case  him- 
self. 

But  I  shall,  from  other  and  nearer  principles,  and 
those  the  unquestionable  documents  and  dictates  of 
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the  law  of  nature,  evince  the  obligation  and  debt 
lying  upon  every  man  to  shew  gratitude  where  he 
has  received  a  benefit.  Such  as  are  these  proposi- 
ticms: 

(1.)  That  according  to  the  rule  of  natural  justice, 
one  man  may  merit  and  deserve  of  another.  (2.) 
That  whosoever  deserves  of  another,  makes  some- 
thing due  to  him  from  the  person  of  whom  he  de- 
serves. (S.)  That  one  man's  deserving  of  another 
is.  founded  upon  his  conferring  on  him  some  good, 
to  which  that  other  had  no  right  or  daim.  (4.) 
That  no  man  has  any  antecedent  right  or  claim  to 
that  which  comes  to  him  by  -free^ift.  (5.)  And 
lastly,  that  all  desert  imports  an  equality  between 
the  good  conferred,  and  the  good  deserved,  or  made 
due.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  he  who  confers 
a  good  upon  another,  deserves,  and  cousequently  has 
a  daim  to  an  equal  good  from  the  person  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred.  So  that  from  hence,  by  the 
law  of  nature^  springs  a  debt ;  the  acknowledging 
and  repaying  of  which  debt  (as  a  man  shall  be  able) 
is  the  proper  office  and  work  of  gratitude. 

As  certain  therefore  as  by  the  law  of  nature 
there  may  be,  and  often  is,  such  a  thing  as  merit 
and  desert  from  one  man  to  another;  and  as  de- 
sert gives  the  person  deserving  a  right  or  claim  to 
some  good  from  the  person  of  whom  he  deserves ; 
and  as  a  right  in  one  to  daim  this  good,  infers  a 
debt  and  obligation  in  the  other  to  pay  it ;  so  cer- 
tain it  is,  by  a  direct  gradation  of  consequences 
from  this  prindple  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to 
gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  .enjoined  by,  the. first 
dictates  of  nature.  And  the  truth  is,  the  greatest 
and  most  sacred  ties  of  duty,  that  man  b  capable  of, 
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are  founded  upoD  gratitude.  Such  as  are  the  duties 
of  a  child  to  his  parent,  and  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign.  From  the  former  of  which,  there  is  re» 
quired  love  and  honour,  in  recompence  of  being; 
and  from  the  latter,  obedience  and  subjection^  in 
recompence  of  protection  and  well-being.  And  in 
general,  if  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind 
the  person  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  re- 
turns of  gratitude ;  why,  in  the  universal  dialect  of 
the  world,  are  kindnesses  still  called  obligations  ? 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ground,  enforcing 
the  obligations  of  gratitude ;  namely,  the  law  of  na- 
ture.    In  the  next  place, 

2.  As  for  the  positive  law  of  God  revealed  in  his 
word,  it  is  evident,  that  gratitude  must  needs  be  en- 
joined, and  made  necessary  by  all  those  scriptures 
that  upbraid  or  forbid  ingratitude ;  as  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  2.  the  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the 
highest  and  most  enormous  sinners;  which  suffi- 
ciently evinces  the  virtue  opposite  to  unthankfulness 
to  bear  the  same  place  in  the  rank  of  duties,  that  its 
contrary  does  in  the  catalogue  of  sins.  And  the 
like,  by  ^  consequence,  is  inferred  from  all  those 
places,  in  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  those  that  hate  us  :  and 
therefore  certainly  much  more  are  we  by  the  same 
commanded  to  do  good  to  those  that  have  prevented 
us  with  good,  and  actually  obliged  us.  So  that  it  is 
manifest,  that  by  the  positive  written  law  of  God, 
no  less  than  by  the  law  of  nature,  gratitude  is  a 
debt 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place ;  as  for  the  laws  of 
men,  enacted  by  the  civil  power,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  gratitude  is  not  enforced  by  them ;  I  say. 
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not  enforced ;  that  is,  not  enjoined  by  the  sanction  of 
penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  that  shall 
not  be  found  gratefiiL  I  grant  indeed,  that  many 
actions  are  punished  by  law  that  are  acts  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to  them,  as  they 
are  such  acts;  for  if  they  were  punished  properly 
und^r  that  notion,  and  upon  that  account,  the  punish-* 
ment  would  equally  reach  all  actions  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  they  are  punished  and  provided  against  by  law, 
as  they  are  gross  and  dangerous  violations  of  societies, 
and  that  common  good,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
civil  laws  of  all  nations  to  protect  and  to  take  care 
of:  which  good  not  being  violated  or  enda9gered  by 
every  omisdon  of  gratitude  between  man  and  man, 
the  laws  make  no  peculiar  provision  to  secure  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue,  but  leave  it  as  they  found  it, 
sufficiently  enjoined,  and  made  a  duty  by  the  law  of 
God  and  nature. 

Though  in  the  Roman  law  indeed  there  is  this 
particular  provision  against  the  breach  of  this  duty 
in  case  of  slaves ;  that  if  a  lord  manumits,  and  makes 
free  his  slave,  gross  ingratitude  in  the  person  so 
made  free,  forfeits  his  freedom,  and  re>asserts  him  to 
bis  former  condition  of  slavery;  though  perhaps 
even  this  also,  upoii  an  accurate  consideration,  will 
be  found  not  a  provision  against  ingratitude,  pro- 
perly and  formally  as  such,  but  as  it  is  the  ingrati- 
tude of  slaves,  which,  if  left  unpunished  in  a  com- 
monwealth, where  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to 
be  served  by  slaves,  as  in  Rome  it  was,  would  quick- 
ly have  been  a  public  nuisance  and  disturbance ;  for 
such  is  the  peculiar  insolence  of  this  sort  of  men^ 
such  the  incorrigible  vileness  of  all  slavish  sfMrits, 
that  though  freedom  may  rid  them  of  the  baseness 
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of  their  condition,  jet  it  never  takes  off  the  baseBete 
of  their  minds. 

And  now,  having  shewn  both  what  gratitude  is, 
and  the  ground  and  reason  of  men's  oUigalion  to  it, 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  proper  and  particukr 
nature  of  this  virtue,  as  consisting  adequatdy  in  these 
two  things:  first,  that  itis  adebt;  and  secondly,  that 
it  is  sudi  a  debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  ing^iuity, 
(in  respect  of  any  l^^al  coaction,)  whether  he  will  pay 
or  no ;  for  there  lies  no  action  of  debt  against  him,  if 
he  will  not  He  is  in  danger  of  no  arrest,  bound  over 
to  no  assize,  nor  forced  to  hold  up  his  unworthy  hand 
(the  instrument  of  his  ingratitude)  at  any  bar. 

And  this  it  is,  that  shews  the  rare  and  distin- 
guishing excellency  of  gratitude,  and^^ts  it  as  a 
crown  upon  the  head  of  all  other  virtue8,\that  it 
should  plant  sudi  an  overruling  generosity  in  the 
heart  of  man,  as  shall  more  effectually  incline  him 
to  what  is  brave  and  becoming,  than  the  tetror  of 
any  penal  law  whatsoever.  So  that  he  shall  feel  a 
greater  force  upon  himself  from  within,  and  horn 
the  control  of  his  own  principles,  to  engage  him 
to  do  worthily,  than  all  threatenings  and  punish- 
ments, racks  and  tortures  can  have  upon  a  low 
and  servile  mind,  that  never  acts  virtuously,  but  as 
it  is  acted ;  that  knows  no  principle  of  doing  well, 
but  fear;  no  conscience,  but  constraint.  On  the 
contrary,  the  grateful  person  fears  no  court  or 
judge,  no  sentence  or  executioner,  but  what  he  car- 
ries about  him  in  his  own  breast :  and  being  still 
the  most  severe  exactor  of  himself,  not  only  con- 
fesses, but  proclaims  his  debts ;  his  ingenuity  is  his 
bond,  and  his  conscience  a  thousand  witnesses :  so 
that  the  debt  must  needs  be  sure,  yet  he  scorns  to  be 
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sued  for  it ;  naj^  mther,  he  is  always  suing,  impor* 
tuning,  and  eren  reproaching  himself,  till  he  can 
clear  accounts  with  his  benefiEictor.     His  heart  is,  as 
it  were,  in  continual  labour  :\it  even  travails  with 
the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  ddivered :  , 
and  (as  David)  in  the  overflowing  sense  of  God's 
goodness  to  him,  cries  out  in  the  116th  Psalm,  ver« 
18.   fFhat  skoB  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  att 
hie  heneJUe  tawarde  me?  so  the  grateful  person, 
pressed  down  under  the  apprehensioa  of  any  great 
kindness  done  him,  eases  his  burdened  mind  a  little 
by  such  expostulations  with  himself  as  these :  **  What 
««  shall  I  do  for  such  a  Mend,  for  such  a  patron,  who 
^*  has  so  frankly,  so  generously,  so  unconstrainedly 
**  relieved  me  in  such   a  distress ;   supported  me 
**  against  such  an  enemy ;  supplied,  cherished,  and 
^  upheld  me,  when  relations  would  not  know  me,  or 
^  at  least  could  not  help  me ;  and,  in  a  word,  has 
^  prevented  my  desires,  and  outdone  my  necessities  ? 
^'  I  can  never  do  enough  for  him  *}  my  own  con* 
**  science  would  spit  in  my  &ce^  should  I  ever  slight 
**  or  forget  such  favours.'*    These  are  the  expostulat- 
ing dialogues  and  contests  that  every  gratefol,  every 
truly  noble  and  magnanimous  person  has  with  him- 
self.    It  was,  in  part,  a  brave  speech  of  Luc.  Corne- 
lius Sylla,  the  Roman  dictator,  who  said,  that  he 
found  no  sweetness  in  being  great  or  powerflil,  but' 
only  that  it  enabled  him  to  crush  his  enemies,  and 
to  gratify  his  friends." 

I  cannot  warrant  or  defend  the  first  part  of  this 
saying ;  but  surely  he  that  employs  his  greatness  in 
the  latter,  be  he  never  so  great,  it  must  and  will 
make  him  still  greater. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  genend  thing  pro- 
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posed,  which  was  to  shew,  wluit  gratitude  is,  and 
upon  what  the  obligation  to  it  is  grounded.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  second. 

Which  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
baseness  of  ingratitude. 

There  is  not  any  one  vice  or  ill  quality  incident 
to  the  mind  of  man,  against  which  the  world  has 
raised  such  a  loud  and  uniyersal  outcry,  as  against 
ingratitude :  a  vice  never  mentioned  by  any  heathen 
writer,  but  with  a  particular  height  of  detestation; 
and  of  such  a  malignity,  that  human  nature  must  be 
stripped  of  humanity  itself,  before  it  can  be  guilty  of 
it.  It  is  instead  of  all  other  vices ;  and,  in  the  ba^ 
lance  of  morality,  a  counterpoise  to  them  all.  In  the 
charge  of  ingratitude,  omnia  dixeris :  it  is  one  great 
blot  upon  all  morality :  it.  is  all  in  a  word :  ^  it  says 
Amen  to  the  black  roll  of  sins  \  it  gives  completion 
and  confirmation  to  them  all. 

If  we  would  state  the  nature  of  it,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  its  contrary ; 
and  so  it  is  properly  an  insensibility  of  kindnesses 
received,  without  any  endeavour  either  to  acknow- 
ledge or  repay  them. 

To  repay  them,  indeed,  by  a  return  equivalent,  is 
not  in  every  one's  power,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  his  duty ;  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  tte 
poorest ;  the  most  forlorn  widow  has  her  two  mites; 
and  there  is  none  so  indigent,  but  has  an  heart  to  be 
sensible  of,  and  a  tongue  to  express  its  sense  of  a  be- 
nefit received. 

For  surely,  nature  gives  no  man  a  mouth  to  be 
always  eating,  and  never  saying  grace;  nor  an 
hand  only  to  grasp  and  to  receive :  but  as  it  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth  for  the  one,  so  it  should  have  a 
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tongue  also  for  the  other ;  and  the  hands  that  are  so 
often  reached  out  to  take  and  to  accept,  should  be 
sometimes  lifted  up  also  to  bless.  The  world  is 
maintained  by  intercourse ;  and  the  whole  course  dT 
nature  is  a  great  exchange,  in  which  one  good  turn 
is  and  ought  to  be  the  stated  price  of  another.  s 
If  you  consider  the  universe  as  one  body,  you 
shall  find  society  and  conversation  to  supply  the 
office  of  the  blood  and  spirits ;  and  it  is  gratitude 
that  makes  them  circulate:  look  over  the  whole 
creation,  and  you  shall  see,  that  the  band  or  cement 
that  holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this  great  and 
glorious  fabric  is  gratitude,  or  something  like  it :  you 
may  observe  it  in  all  the  elements ;  for  does  not  the 
air  feed  the  flame  ?  and  does  not  the  flame  at  the 
same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the  air  ?  Is  not  the 
sea  always  sending  forth  as  well  as  taking  in  ?  And 
does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements, 
in  the  noble  firuits  and  productions  that  issue  from  it  ? 
And  in  all  the  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lowar 
world  cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet,  with  a 
kind,  of  grateful  retum,vit  reflects  those  rays,  that  it 
cannot  recompense:  so  that  there  is  some  return 
however,  though  there  can  be  no  requitaL  He  who 
has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude,  should  do  well 
to  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body ;  for  all  the  parts 
of  that  minister  to  one  another.  The  hands,  and  all 
the  other  limbs,  labour  to  bring  in  food  and  provi- 
sion to  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach  returns  what 
it  has  received  from  them  in  strength  and  nutriment,* 
diffused  into  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  body. 
It  would  be  endless  to  pursue  the  like  allusions :  in 
short,  gratitude  is  the  great  spring  that  sets  aU  the 
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wheels  of  nature  a-going ;  and  the  whole  universe  is 
supported  by  giving  and  returning,  by  commerce  and 
commutation. 

And  now,  thou  ungrateful  brute,  thou  hkmish  to 
mankind,  and  reproach  to  thy  creation ;  what  shall 
we  say  of  thee,  or  to  what  shall  we  compare  thee  ? 
For  thou  art  an  exception  from  all  the  visiUe  wotld ; 
neither  the  heavens  above,  nor  the  earth  beneath, 
afford  any  thing  like  thee :  and  tharefore,  if  thou 
wouldest  find  thy  parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both 
the  r^on  and  the  emblem  of  ingratitude ;  lor,  be- 
sides thyself  there  is  nothing  but  hell  that  is  always 
receiving  and  never  restoring. 

And  thus  much  for  the  nature  and  baseness  of  in- 
gratitude, as  it  has  been  represented  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  IL    Come  we  now  to  the 

Third  thing  proposed,  which  is  to  shew  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  proceeds.  And  to  give  yon  this 
in  one  woid,  it  proceeds  from  that  wUch  we  caU 
illrnature.  Which  bemg  a  word  that  occurs  fio^ 
quently  in  discourse,  and  in  the  characters  given  of 
persons,  it  will  not  be  amias  to  inquire  into  the 
j^per  sense  and  significati^xi  of  this  expression.  In 
order  to  which  we  must  observe,  that  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher,  man  beii^  a  crea- 
ture designed  and  framed  by  nature  for  socie^  and 
converMtion ;  such  a 'temper  or  disposition  of  mind, 
as  indines  him  to  those  acticms  that  piwnote  society 
and  mutual  fellowship,  is  properly  called  good-nature: 
which  actions,  thou^  almost  innumerable  in  their 
particulars,  yet  seem  reducible  in  general  to  these 
two  principles  of  action. 

1.  A  i»roneaess  to  do  good  to  others. 

2.  A  ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by  othws. 
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And  where  these  two  meet  together,  as  they  are 
scarce  ever  found  asunder,  it  is  impossible  for  that 
person  not  to  be  kind,  beneficial,  and  obliging  to  all 
whom  he  converses  with.  On  the  contrary,  ill- 
nature  is  such  a  disposition,  as  inclines  a  man  to  those 
actions  that  thwart,  and  sour,  and  disturb  conver- 
sation between  man  ilnd  man ;  and  accordingly  con- 
sists of  two  qualities  directly  contrary  to  the  former. 

1.  A  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  attended  with  a 
c<Hn{dacency,  or  secret  joy  of  mind,  upon  the  sight  of 
any  mischief  that  befalls  another.   And, 

S.  An  utter  insensibility  of  any  good  or  kindness 
done  him  by  others.  I  mean  not  that  he  is  insensi*- 
ble  ci  the  good  itself;  but  that,  alliiough  he  finds^ 
feels,  and  enjoys  the  good  that  is  done  him,  yet  he 
is  wholly  insensible,  and  unconcerned  to  value,  or 
take  notice  of  the  benignity  of  him  that  does  it.. 

Now  either  of  these  ill  qualities,  and  much  more 
both  of  them  together,  denominate  a  person  ill-na- 
tured; they  being  such  as  make  him  grievous  and 
uneasy  to  all  whom  he  deals  and  associates  himself 
with.  For  from  the  former  of  these  proceed  envy, 
an  aptness  to  slander  and  revile,  to  cross  and  hinder' 
a  duan  in  his  lawful  advantages.  For  these  and 
such  like  actions  feed  and  gratify  that  base  humour 
of  mind,  which  gives  a  man  a  ddight  in  making,  at 
least  in  seeing,  his  neighbour  miserable :  and  from 
the  latter  issues  that  vile  thing  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  speaking  of,  to  wit,  ingratitude :  into  which 
all  kindnesses  and  good  turns  fall,  as  into  a  kind  of 
dead  sea.  It  being  a  quality  that  confines  and,  as 
it  were,  shuts  up  a  man  wholly  within  himself,  leav- 
ing him  void  of  that  principle,  which  alone  should 
dispose  him  to  communicate  and  impart  those  redun- 
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dandes  of  good  that  he  is  possessed  of.  No  roan 
ever  goes  sharer  with  the  ungrateful  person ;  be  be 
never  so  ftiU,  he  never  runs  over.  But  (like  Gideon's 
fleece)  though  filled  and  replenished  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  himself,  yet  he  leaves  all  dry  and  empty  about 
him. 

Now  this  surely,  if  any  thing,  is  an  effect  of  iD- 
nature.  And  what  is  ill-nature,  but  a  pitch  beycmd 
original  corruption?  It  is  carruptio  pes^mi.  A 
further  depravation  of  that,  which  was  staiic  nau^t 
before.  But,  so  certainly  does  it  shoot  forth  and 
shew  itself  in  this  vice,  that  wheresoever  you  see  m- 
gratitude,  you  may  as  infallibly  conclude,  that  thane 
is  a  growing  stock  of  ill-nature  in  that  breast,  'ks  yoa 
.  may  know  that  man  to  have  the  plague,  upon  whom 
you  see  the  tokens.  ^ 

Having  thus  shewn  you  from  whence  this  in  qua- 
lity proceeds,  pass  we  now  to  the 

Fourth  thing  proposed,  which  is  to  shew,  those 
other  ill  qualities  that  inseparably  attend  ingratitude, 
and  are  never  disjoined  from  it. 

It  is  a  saying  common  in  use,  and  true  in  obser- 
vation, that  the  disposition  and  temper  of  a  man  may 
be  gathered  as  well  fr*om  his  companion  or  associate 
as  from  himself.  And  it  holds  in  qualities  as  it 
does  in  persons:  it  being  seldom  or  never  known, 
that  any  great  virtue  or  vice  went  alone  \(fov  great- 
ness in  every  thing  will  still  be  attended  on. 

How  black  and  base  a  vice  ingratitude  is,  we  have 
seen  by  considering  it  both  in  its  own  nature,  and 
in  the  principle  from  which  it  springs ;  and  we  may 
see  the  same  yet  more  ftiUy  in  those  vices  which  it 
is  always  in  combination  with.  Two  of  which  I 
shaU  mention,  as  being  of  near  cognation  to  it,  and 
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constant  coherence  with  it.  The  first  of  which  is 
pride*  And  the  second,  hard-heartedness,  or  want 
of  compassion. 

1.  And  first  for  pride.  This  is  of  such  intimate^ 
and  even  essential  connection  with  ingratitude,  that 
the  actings  of  ingratitude  seem  directly  resolvable 
into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  and  cause  of  them. 
The  original  ground  of  man's  obligation  to  gratitude 
was,  as  I  have  hinted,  from  this,  that  each  man  has 
but  a  limited  right  to  the  good  things  of  the  world; 
and,  that  the  natural  allowed  way,  by  which  he  is  to 
compass  the  possession  of  these  things,  is,  by  his  own 
industrious  acquisition  of  them ;  and  consequently, 
when  any  good  is  dealt  forth  to  him  any  other  way 
than  by  his  own  labour,  he  is  accountable  to  the  per- 
son who  dealt  it  to  him,  as  for  a  thing  to  which  he 
had  no  right  or  claim,  by  any  action  of  his  own  en- 
titling him  to  it. 

But  now,  pride  shuts  a  man's  eyes  against  all  this» 
and  so  fills  him  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  tran- 
scendent worthy  that  he  imagines  himself  to  have  a 
r%bt  to  aU  things,  aS|WeIl  those  that  are  the  effects 
and  firuits  of  oliier  men's  labours,  as  of  his  own.  So 
that,  if  any  advantage  accrues  to  him,  by  the  libera^ 
lity  and  donation  of  his  neighbour,  he  looks  not 
upon  it  as  matter  of  free  undeserved  gift,  but  rather 
as  a  just  homage  to  that  worth  and  merit  which  he 
conceives  to  be  in  himself,  and  to  which  aU  the  world 
ought  to  become  tributary.  Upon  which  thought, 
no  wonder,  if  he  reckons  himself  wholly  unconcerned 
to  acknowledge,  or  repay  any  good  that  he  receives. 
For  while  the  courteous  person  thinks  that  he  is 
obliging  and  doing  such  an  one  a  kindness,  the 
proud  person,  on  the  other  side,  accounts  him  to  be 
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only  pa3dng  a  debt.  His  pride  makes  him  even 
worship  and  idolize  himself;  and  indeed,\  eveiy 
proud,  ungrateful  man  has  this  property  of  aki  idol, 
that  though  he  is  plied  with  never  so  many  and  so 
great  offerings,  yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  offerer 
at  all.  \ 

Now^  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  most  inward 
movings  and  reasonings  of  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  an  ungrateful  person.  So  that  you  may  rest 
upon  this  as  a  proposition  of  an  eternal,  un&iling 
truth ;  that  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  per- 
son remarkably  ungrateful,  who  was  not  also  insuf- 
ferably proud ;  nor,  convertibly,  any  one  proud,  who 
was  not  equally  ungrateful.  For,  as  snakes  breed 
in  dunghiUs  not  singly,  but  in  knots,  so  in  such 
base,  noisome  hearts,  you  shall  ever  see  pride  and  in- 
gratitude^, indivisibly  wreathed  and  twisted  together. 
Ingratitude  overlooks  all  kindnesses,  but  it  is  be- 
cause pride  makes  it  carry  its  head  so  high. 

See  the  greatest  examples  of  ingratitude  equally 
notorious  for  their  pride  and  ambition.  And  to  begin 
with  the  top  and  father  of  them  all,  the  devil  him- 
self. That  excellent  and  glorious  nature  which 
God  had  obliged  him  with,  could  not  prevent  bis  in- 
gratitude and  apostasy,  when  his  pride  bid  him 
aspire  to  an  equality  with  his  mak^,  and  say,  I  will 
ascend,  and  be  like  the  Most  High.  And  did  not 
our  first  parents  write  exactly  after  his  copy  ?  in- 
gratitude making  them  to  trample  upon  the  com- 
mand, because  pride  made  them  desire  to  be  as  gods, 
and  to  brave  omniscience  itself  in  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evU.  What  made  that  ungrateful  wretch, 
Absalom,  kick  at  all  the  kindnesses  of  his  indulgent 
father,  but  because  his  ambition  would  needs  be  fin- 
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ggring  the  sceptre,  and  hoisting  him  into  his  father's  | 
throne  ?  And  in  the  courts  of  princes  is  there  any 
thing  more  usual,  than  to  see  those  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  favour  and  interest  of  some  great  mi- 
nist^,  to  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rose, 
to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and  at  length  (if  pos- 
sible) to  step  into  his  place  ? 

In  a  word,  ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a 
kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  it  ;\  much  like  the 
tops  of  mountains,  barren  indeed,  but  yet  lofty ;  they 
produce  nothing,  they  feed  nobody,  they  clothe  no- 
body, yet  are  high  and  stately,  and  look  down  upon 
all  the  world  about  them.  I 

2.  The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hard-  ' 
heartedness,  or  want  of  compassion.  This,  at  first, 
may  seem  to  have  no  great  cognation  with  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  upon  a  due  inspection  into  the  nature  of 
that  iU  quality,  it  will  be  found  directly  to  follow  it, 
if  not  also  to  result  from  it. 

For  the  nature  of  ingratitude  being  founded  in 
such  a  disposition,  as  incloses  all  a  man's  concerns 
within  himself,  and  consequently  gives  him  a  perfect 
unooncemedness  in  all  things  not  judged  by  him  im- 
mediately to  relate  to  his  own  interest ;  it  is  no  won- 
der if  the  same  temper  of  mind,  which  makes  a  man 
unapprehensive  of  any  good  done  him  by  others, 
makes  him  equally  unapprehensive  and  insensible  of 
any  evil  or  misery  suflfered  by  others.  No  such 
thought  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdurate  heart,  but 
it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  from  it.  And  the 
truth  is,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  perfect  and 
thoroughpaced  in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off 
all  fetters  of  pity  and  compassion.  For  all  relenting 
and  tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a  puny 
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in  this  sin  ;  It  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the 
and  crowning  exploits  of  this  vice. 

Ingratitude,  indeed,  put  the  poniard  into  Bititas^s 
hand ;  but  it  was  want  of  compassion  whidi  thrust 
it  into  Caesar's  heart.     When  some  fond,  easjr  fa^ 
thers  think  fit  to  strip  themselves  before  they  lie 
down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  to  settle  their  whole 
estates  upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been  too  frequentlj 
seen,  that  the  father  has  been  requited  with  want 
and  beggary,  scorn  and  contempt  ?  But  now,  could 
bare  ingratitude,  think  we,  ever  have  made  any  <xie 
so  unnatural  and  diabolical,  had  not  cruelty  and  want 
of  pity  come  in  as  a  second  to  its  assistance,  and 
cleared  the  villain's  breast  of  all  remainders  of  hu- 
manity ?  Is  it  not  this  which  has  made  so  many  mi- 
serable parents  even  curse  their  own  bowels,  for 
binging  forth  children  that  seem  to  have  n<me? 
Did  not  this  make  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  ay 
out  to  the  assassinate  sent  by  her  son  to  murder  her, 
to  direct  his  sword  to  her  belly,  as  being  the  only  cri- 
minal for  having  brought  forth  such  a  monster  of  in- 
gratitude into  the  world  ?  And  to  give  you  yet  an 
higher  instance  of  the  conjunction  of  these  two  vices ; 
since  nothing  could  transcend  the  ingratitude  and 
cruelty  of  Nero,  but  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of 
an  imperious  woman ;  when  TulUa,  daughter  of  Set- 
vius  TuUiiis,  sixth  king  of  Rmne,  having  manied 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  put  him  first  upon  kill- 
ing her  father,  and  then  invading  his  throne,  came 
through  the  street  whera>  the  body  of  her  father  laj 
newly  murdered  and  wallowing  in  his  blood,  she 
commanded  her  trembling  coachman  to  drive  her  disr 
riot  and  horses  over  the  body  of  her  king  and  father 
triumphantly,  in  the  face  of  all  Rome  looking  upon 
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her  with  astonishment  and  detestation,  fiuch  was 
the  tenderness,  gratitude,  filial  affection,  and  good- 
nature of  this  weaker  vesseL 

And  then  for  instances  out  of  sacred  story ;  to  go 
no  further  than  this  of  Gideon ;  did  not  ingratitude 
first  make  the  Israelites  foi^t  the  kindness  of  the 
iather,  and  then  cruelty  make  them  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sons  ?  Could  Pharaoh's  but- 
ler so  quickly  have  foi^ot  Joseph,  had  not  want  of 
gratitude  to  him  as  his  friend,  met  with  an  equal 
want  of  compassion  to  him  as  his  fellow-prisoner  ?  A 
poor,  innocent,  foriom  stranger  languishing  in  du- 
rance, upon  the  false  accusations  of  a  lying,  insolent, 
whorish  woman ! 

I  might  even  weary  you  with  examples  of  the\ 
like  nature,  both  sacred  and  dvil,  all  of  theiyi  re|n«- 
senting  ingratitude,  as  it  were,t^itting  in  its  Uu-one, 
with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty  at  its  leftp 
worthy  supporters  of  such  a  stately  quality,  such  a 
reigning  impiety. 

And  it  has  been  sometimes  observed,  that  persons 
signally  and  eminently  obliged,  yet  missing  of  the  ut- 
most of  their  greedy  designs  in  swallowing  both  gifts 
and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks  for  reqeived  kind- 
nesses, have  betook  themselves  to  barbarous  threat- 
emngs  for  defeat  of  their  insatiable  expectations. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  we  may  fi?mly  conclude, 
that  ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast.  Which  remark  I  do  here  so  much  in- 
sist upon,  to  shew  the  superlative  malignity  of  this 
vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
dwells ;  for  we  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  aflSrm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
mankind  in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart 
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truly  great  and  generous^  that  was  not  also  tenda 
and  compassionate.  It  is  this  noble  quality  that 
makes  all  men  to  be  of  one  kind ;  for  every  man 
would  be,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  species  to  himself, 
were  there  no  sympathy  amongst  individuals. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  fourth  thing  pro- 
posed, and  shewn  the  two  vices  that  inseparaUy  at- 
tend ingratitude ;  and  now,  if  falsehood  also  should 
chance  to  strike  in  as  the  thirdj  and  make  up  the 
triumvirate  of  its  attendants,  so  that  ingratitudie;, 
pride,  cruelty,  and  falsehood  should  all  meet  together^ 
and^j[oin  forces  in  the  same  person ;  as  not  only  very 
often,  but  for  the  most  part  they  do ;  in  this  case,  if 
the  devils  themselves  should  take  bodies,  and  come 
and  live  amongst  us,  they  could  not  be  greater 
plagues  and  grievances  to  society,  than  such  persons. 

From  what  has  been  said,  let  no  man  ever  think 
to  meet  ingratitude  single  and  alone.  It  is  one  of 
those  grapes  of  gall  mentioned  by  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxii.  32.  and  therefore  expect  always  to  find  it  one 
of  a  cluster.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

Fifth  and  last  thing  proposed,  which  is,  to  draw 
some  useful  consequences,  by  way  of  application, 
from  the  premises.    As, 

1.  Never  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  an 
ungrateful  person.  That  is,  plant  not  thy  friend- 
ship upon  a  dunghill.  It  is  too  noble  a  plant  for  so 
base  a  soil. 

Friendship  consists  properly  in  mutual  offices,  and 
^  a  generous  strife  in  alternate  acts  of  kindness.  But 
he,  who  does  a  kindness  to  an  imgrateful  person, 
sets  his  seal  to  a  flinty  and  sows  his  seed  upon  the 
sand :  upon  the  former  he  makes  no  impression,  and 
from  the  latter  he  finds  no  production. 
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The  only  voice  of  ingratitude  is,  Oive,  give ;  but 
when  the  gift  is  once  received,  theuy'^jike  the  swine  at 
his  trough,  it  is  silent  and  insatiablew  In  a  word, 
the  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster,  which  is  all 
throat  and  belly;  a  kind  of  thoroughfare,  or  com- 
moD-shcHre,  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into ;  and  of  whom,  in  respect  of  all  kindnesses  con- 
ferred on  him,  may  be  verified  that  observation  <^ 
the  Uon's  den  ;\before  which  appeared  the  footsteps 
of  many  that  had  gone  in  thither,  but  no  prints  of 
any  that  ever  came  out  thence.  The  ungrateful 
person  is  the  only  thing  in  nature,  for  which  nobody 
living  is  the  better.  He  lives  to  himself,  and  sub- 
sists by  the  good-nature  of  others,  of  which  he  him- 
self has  not  the  least  grain.  He  is  a  mere  encroach- 
ment upon  society,  and,  consequently,  ought  to  be 
thrust  out  of  the  world  as  a  pest,  and  a  prodigy, 
and  a  creature  of  the  devil's  making,  and  not  of 
God's. 

2.  As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means 
to  attempt  the  making  of  such  aii  one  his  friend  ;  so 
neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able,  so  much  as  to  alter  or  melio- 
rate the  humour  of  an  ungratefid  person,  by  any  acts 
of  kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so 
obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience 
may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a  thing  hardly  feasible.  For 
love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  depise  you :  commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you : 
give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness : 
save  his  life ;  but  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your 
own. 

X  4 
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The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  but  like 
the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  sign  behind  diem ;  they  neither  soften  nor 
win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him, 
but  leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unoon* 
cemed  as  ever.     All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a 
temper,  as  showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  firesh  water 
fisdling  into  the  main  sea :  the  sea  swallows  them  all, 
but  is  not  at  all  changed  or  sweetened  by  them.     I 
may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungratefiil  person, 
that  it  is  kindness-proof.     It  is  impenetrable,  nn- 
conquerable ;  unconquerable  by  that  which  conquers 
all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.     Flints  may  be 
melted,  (we  see  it  daily,)  but  an  ungrateful  heart 
cannot;  no,  not  by  the  strongest  and  the  noUest 
flame.   After  all  your  attempts,  all  your  experiments, 
for  any  thing  that  man  can  do,  he  that  is  ungrate- 
ful, will   be   ungrateM  still.     And  the  reason   is 
manifest ;  for  you  may  remember,  that  I  told  yon, 
that  ingratitude  sprang  fi^m  a  principle  of  ill-nature ; 
which  being  a  thing  founded  in  such  a  certain  con- 
stitution of  blood  and  spirit,  as  being  bom  with  a 
man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that  account  called 
nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that  can  be  apjdied 
by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias  upon  the  mind, 
as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. . 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
ungratefid  person,  but  if  you  look  backward,  and 
trace  him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he 
was  bom  so ;  and  if  you  could  look  forward  enough, 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  you  wiQ  find,  that  he 
also  dies  so ;  for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill- 
natured  man,  who  was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child ; 
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snd  gave  several  testimonies  of  his  being  so,  to  dis- 
cerning persons,  long  before  the  use  of  his  reason. 
\  The  thread  that  nature  spins,  is  seldom  broken  off 
bj  any  thing  but  death>  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace ;  for  that  may  do  wonders  : 
b«t  humanly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by 
art  and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails ;  but  an  ill  principle 
has  Its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow. 
And  therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably 
to  shew  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisely,  who 
takes  the  alarm  betimes ;  and  arguing  the  fountain 
firom  the  stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at 
the  bottom;  and  so  reducing  his  judgment  into 
practice,  timely  withdraws  his  fnistraneous,  baffled 
kindnesses,  and  sees  the  foUy  of  endeavouring  to 
stroke  a  tiger  into  a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian 
out  of  his  colour. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place.  Wheresoever  you 
Me  a  man  notoriously  ungrateful,  rest  assured,  that 
there  is  no  true  sense  of  religion  in  that  person. 
You  know  the  apostle's  argument,  in  1  John  iv.  20. 
He  who  laveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
Jkaw  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  So, 
by  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  i^e  may  argue :  If  a 
man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass  upon 
him,  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he  sees,  and  knows, 
and  converses  with  sensibly ;  how  much  less  shall 
his  heart  be  affected  with  the  gratefid  sense  of  his 
favours,  whom  he  converses  with  only  by  imperfect 
speculations,  by  the  discourses  of  reason,  or  the  dis- 
coveries of  faith;  neither  of  which  equal  the  quick 
and  lively  impressions  of  sense  ?   If  the  apostle's 
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reasoning  was  good  and  conduding,  I  am  sure  this 
must  be  unavoidable. 

But  the  thing  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proofl 
For  shall  that  man  pass  for  a  proficient  in  Christ's 
school,  who  would  have  been  exploded  in  the  schocfl 
of  Zeno  or  Epictetus?  Or  shall  he  pretend  to  reli- 
gious attainments,  who  is  defective  and  short  in  mo- 
ral ?  which  yet  are  but  the  rudiments,  the  begin- 
nings, and  first  draught  of  religion,  as  religion  is  the 
perfection,  the  refinement,  and  the  sublimation  of 
morality;  so  that  it  still  presupposes  it,  it  builds 
upon  it,  and  grace  never  adds  the  superstructure 
where  virtue  has  not  laid  the  foundation.  There 
may  be  virtue  indeed,  and  yet  no  grace ;  but  grace 
is  never  without  virtue  :  and  therefore,  thou^  grs^ 
titude  does  not  infer  grace,  it  is  certain  that  ingra- 
titude does  exclude  it. 

Think  not  to  put  God  off  by  frequenting  prayers, 
and  sermons,  aj(id  sacraments,  whUe  thy  brother  has 
an  action  against  thee  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  an 
action  of  debt,  of  that  clamorous  and  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  Rather,  as  our  Saviour  commands,  leave 
thy  gift  upon  the  altar ^  and  first  go  and  dear  ac» 
counts  with  thy  brother.  God  scorns  a  gift  firom 
him  who  has  not  paid  his  debts.  Every  ungrateful 
person,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  is  a  thief,  end 
let  him  not  make  the  altar  his  receiver:  Where 
there  is  no  charity,  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  rdi- 
gion ;  and  can  that  man  be  charitable,  who  is  not  so 
much  as  just  ? 

In  every  benefaction  between  man  and  man,  man 
is  only  the  dispenser,  but  God  the  benefactor ;  and 
therefore  let  all  ungrateful  ones  know,  that  where 
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l^ratitude  is  the  debt,  God  himself  is  the  chief  cre- 
ditor :  who,  though  he  causes  his  sun  to  shine,  and 
his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  evil  and  unthankful  in 
this  world,  has  another  kind  of  reward  for  their 
unthankfulness  in  the  next. 

To  which  Godf  the  great  searcher  and  judge  qf 
hearts,  and  rewarder  of  men  according  to 
their  deeds,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do^ 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


A    SERMON 

PREACHED  AT  CHRIST-CHURCH.  OXON, 

BEFORE  THE  UNIVEBSITY, 

October  14,  1688. 


Prov.  xii.  2S. 

Lymg  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

1  AM  very  sensible,  that  by  discoursing  of  lies  and 
falsehood,  which  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  present 
subject,  I  must  needs  fall  into  a  very  lai^  common 
place ;  though  yet,  not  by  half  so  large  and  common 
as  the  practice :  nothing  in  nature  being  so  univer- 
sally decried,  and  withal  so  universally  practised,  as 
falsehood.  So  that  most  of  those  things,  that  have 
the  mightiest  and  most  controlling  influence  upon 
the  affairs  and  course  of  the  world,  are  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  downright  lies.  For  what  is 
conmion  fame,  which  sounds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  resounds  hack  to  them  again,  but  goie- 
rally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent,  overbearing  lie? 
What  are  most  of  the  histories  of  the  world,  but 
lies?  lies  immortalized,  and  consigned  over  as  a 
perpetual  abuse  and  flam  upon  posterity  ?  What  are 
most  of  the  promises  of  the  world,  "but  H^?  of 
which  we  need  no  other  pf oof,  but  our  own  expe- 
rience.    And  what  are  most  of  the  oaihs  in  the 
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world,  but  lies  ?  and  such  as  need  rather  a  pardon 
for  being  took,  than  a  dispensation  from  bemg  kept  ? 
And  lastly,  what  are  all  the  religions  of  the  world, 
except  Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  lies  ?  And  even 
in  Christianity  itself,  are  there  not  those  who  teach» 
warrant,  and  defend  lying  ?  and  scarce  use  the  Bible 
for  any  other  purpose,  but  to  swear  upon  it,  and  to 
lie  against  it  ? 

Thus  a  mighty,  governing  lie  goes  round  the 
world,  and  has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it ;  and 
90  reagning  triumphantly  in  its  stead,  is  the  true 
source  of  most  of  those  confusions  and  dire  calami* 
ties  that  infest  and  plague  the  universe.  For  look 
over  them  all,  and  you  shall  find,  that  the  greatest 
annoyance  and  disturbance  of  mankind  has  been 
from  one  of  these  two  things,  force  or  fraud.  Of 
which,  as  boisterous  and  violent  a  thing  as  force  is, 
yet  it  rarely  achieves  any  thing  considerable,  but 
under  the  conduct  of  fraud.  Slight  of  hand  has 
done  that,  which  force  of  hand  could  never  do. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  hands  ?  It  b  the  tongue 
that  drives  the  world  before  it.  The  tongue,  and 
the  lying  lip,  which  there  is  no  fence  against ;  for 
when  that  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may  strike  where 
he  cannot  reach ;  and  a  word  shall  do  execution^ 
both  frirther  and  deeper,  than  the  mightiest  blow* 
For  the  hand  can  hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough  to 
strike,' but  it  must  be  seen ;  so  that  it  warns,  whUe 
it  threatens ;  but  a  fidse,  insidious  tongue  may  whis- 
per a  lie  so  dose  and  low,  that  though  you  have 
ears  to  hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear ;  and  indeed  we 
generally  come  to  know  it,  not  by  hearings  but  by 
feeling  what  it  says. 

A  man,  perhaps,  casts  his  eye  this  way  and  that 
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waj,  and  looks  round  about  him,  to  qiy  out  his 
enemy,  and  to  defend  himself;  but  alas!  the  fatal 
mischief,  that  would  trip  up  his  heels,  is  all  the 
while  under  them.  It  works  invisibly,  and  beneath : 
and  the  shocks  o^  an  earthquake,  we  know,  are 
much  more  dreadful,  than  the  highest  and  loudest 
blusters  of  a  storm.  For  there  may  be  some  shelter 
against  the  violence  of  the  one,  but  no  security 
against  the  hoUowness  of  the  other ;  \  which  never 
opens  its  bosom,  but  for  a  killing  embrace.^*  The 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  such  cases,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  false  in  all,  being  equally  without  compassiou. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  hard  to  assign  aoj 
one  thing,  but  lying,  which  God  and  man  so  unani- 
mously join  in  the  hatred  of;  and  it  is  as  hard  to 
tell,  whether  it  does  a  greater  dishonour  to  God,  or 
mischief  to  man :  it  is  certainly  an  abomination  to 
both ;  and  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  such  in  the  fid- 
lowing  discourse.  Though  I  must  confess  myself 
very  unable  to  speak  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  this 
subject ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  so. 

Now  the  words  of  the  text  are  a  plain,  entire,  ca- 
tegorical proposition;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  go 
about  to  darken  them  by  any  needless  explication, 
but  shall  immediately  cast  the  prosecution  of  them 
under  these  three  following  particulars.    As, 

I.  1  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  lie,  and  the 
proper  essential  malignity  of  all  falsehood. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  pernicious  effects  of  it.    And, 

III.  and  lastly,  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  that  will  certainly  attend, 
or  at  least  follow  it. 

Every  one  of  which,  I  suppose,  and  much  more 
all  of  them  together,  will  afford  arguments,  more 
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than  sufficient,  to  prove,  (though  it  were  no  part  of 
holy  scripture,)  that  lying  lips  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these. 

I.  What  a  lie  is,  and  wherein  the  nature  of  it  does 
consist.  A  lie  is  properly  an  outward  signification 
of  something  contrary  to,  or,  at  least,  heside  the  in- 
ward sense  of  the  mind ;  so  that  when  one  thing  is 
signified  or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant 
or  intended,  that  is  properly  a  lie. 

And  forasmuch  as  Grod  has  endued  man  with  a 
power  or  faculty  to  institute  or  appoint  signs  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  that,  by  virtue  hereof,  he  can  appoint, 
not  only  words,  but  also  things,  actions,  and  gestures 
to  be  signs  of  the  inward  thoughts  and  conceptions 
of  his  mind,  it  is  evident,  that  he  may  as  really  lie 
and  deceive  by  actions  and  gestures,  as  he  can  by 
words ;  forasmuch  as,  in  the  natiure  of  them,  they 
are  as  capable  of  being  made  signs ;  and  conse- 
quently of  being  as  much  abused  and  misapplied,  as 
the  other  :  though,  for  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving 
by  words  is  commonly  called  a  lie,  and  a  deceiving 
by  actions,  gestures,  or  behaviour,  is  called  simula- 
tion, or  hypocrisy. 

The  nature  of  a  lie,  therefot^,  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily used ;  in  which  the  ^ign  expressing  is  no  ways 
agreeing  with  the  thought  or  conception  of  the 
mind  pretended  to  be  thereby  expressed.  For  words 
signify  not  immediately  and  primely  things  them- 
selves, but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concern- 
ing things ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  an  agreement 
between  our  words  and  oxur  thoughts,  we  do  not 
speak  falsely,  though  it  sometimes  so  falls  out,  that 
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our  words  agree  not  with  the  things  themselves : 
upon  which  account,  though  in  so  speaking  we  of- 
fend indeed  against  truth ;  yet  we  offend  not  pro- 
perly by  falsehood,  which  is  a  speaking  against 
our  thoughts ;  but  by  rashness,  which  is  an  affirm- 
ing or  denying,  before  we  have  sufficiently  informed 
ourselves  of  the  real  and  true  estate  of  those  things 
whereof  we  affirm  or  deny. 

And  thus  having  shewn  what  a  lie  is,  and  wh^^e- 
in  it  does  consist,  the  next  consideration  is,  of  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  it.  And  in  tins,  we 
have  but  too  sad  and  scandalous  an  instance,  both  oi 
the  corruption  and  weakness  of  man's  reason,  and 
of  the  strange  bias  that  it  still  receives  from  inte^ 
rest,  that  such  a  case  as  this,  both  with  philosophers 
and  divines,  heathens  and  Christians,  should  be  held 
disputable. 

Rato  accounted  it  lawful  for  statesmen  and  go- 
vernors ;  and  so  did  Cicero  and  Plutarch ;  and  the 
Stoics,  as  some  say,  reckoned  it  amongst  the  arts 
and  perfections  of  a  wise  man,  to  lie  dexterously,  in 
due  time  and  place.  And  for  some  of  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  Christian  church ;  such  as  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  and 
Chrysostom;  and  generally,  all  before  St.  Austin, 
several  passages  have  fallen  from  them,  that  speak 
but  too  favourably  of  this  ill  thing.  So  that  Paul 
Layman,  a  Romish  casuist,  says,  that  it  is  a  truth 
but  lately  known,  and  received  in  the  world,  that  a 
lie  is  absolutely  sinful  and  unlawfiil;  I  suppose  he 
means,  that-  part  of  the  world,  where  the  jscriptures 
are  not  read,  and  where  men  care  not  to  know 
what  they  are  not  willing  to  practise. 

But  then,  for  the  mitigation  of  what  has  proceeded 
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from  these  great  men,  we  must  take  in  that  known 
and  celebrated  division  of  a  lie  into  those  three  seve- 
ral kinds  of  it.    As, 

1.  The  pernicious  lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  dis^ 
advantage  of  our  neighbour. 

2.  The  officious  lie,  uttered  for  our  own  or  our 
neighbour's  advantage :  and 

S.  And  lastlj,  The  ludicrous  and  jocose  lie,  ut- 
tered by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for  mirth's  sake,  in 
common  converse.  Now  for  the  first  of  these,  which 
is  the  pernicious  lie ;  it  was  and  is  universally  con- 
demned by  all ;  but  the  other  two  have  found  some 
patronage  from  the  writings  of  those  forementioned 
authors.  The  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that 
those  persons  did  not  estimate  the  lawfiilness  or  un- 
lawfulness of  a  lie,  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
*thing  itself,  but  either  fr^m  those  external  effects 
that  it  produced,  or  from  those  ends  to  which  it  was 
directed;  which  accordingly  as  they  proved  either 
helpfVil  or  hurtful,  innocent  or  offensive,  so  the  lie 
was  reputed  either  lawful  or  unlawful.  And  there- 
fore, since  a  man  was  helped  by  an  officious  lie,  and 
not  hurt  by  a  jocose,  both  of  these  came  to  be 
esteemed  lawful,  and  in  some  cases  laudable. 

But  the  schoolmen  and  casuists  having  too  much 
philosophy  to  go  about  to  clear  a  Ue  from  that  in- 
trinsic inordination  and  deviation  from  right  reason 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  yet  withal  unwill- 
ing to  rob  the  world,  and  themselves  eq)eciany,  of  so 
sweet  a  morsel  of  liberty,  held  that  a  lie  was  indeed 
absohitely  and  universally  sinful ;  but  then  they  held 
also,  that  only  the  pernicious  lie  was  a  mortal  sin, 
and  the  other  two  were  only  venial.  It  can  be  no 
part  of  my  business  here  to  overthrow  this  distinc- 
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tion,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it :  which  has  been 
solidly  and  sufficiently  done  by  most  of  our  polemic 
writers  of  the  protestant  .church.  But  at  present 
I  shall  only  take  this  their  concession,  that  every  fie 
is  sinful,  and  consequently  unlawful ;  and  if  it  be  a 
sin,  I  shall  suppose  it  already  proved  to  my  hands 
to  be,  what  all  sin  essentially  is  and  must  be,  mor- 
tal. So  that  thus  far  have  we  gone,  and  thia  point 
have  we  gained,  that  it  is  absolutely  and  universally 
unlawful  to  lie,  or  to  falsify. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  from 
whence  this  unlawfulness  springs,  and  upon  what  it 
is  grounded:  to  which  I  answer;  that  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  reason,  the  unlawAilness  of  ly« 
ing  is  grounded  upon  this,  that  a  lie  is  properly 
a  sort  or  species  of  injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  that  person  to  whom  the  false  speech  is  di- 
rected: for  all  speaking,  or  signification  of  one's 
mind,  implies,  in  the  nature  of  it,  an  act  or  address 
of  one  man  to  another :  it  being  evident,  that  no 
man,  though  he  does  speak  false,  can  be  said  to  fie  to 
himself. 

Now  to  shew  what  this  right  is,  we  must  know, 
that  in  the  beginnings  and  first  establishments  of 
speech,  there  was  an  impUcit  compact  amongst  men, 
founded  upon  common  use  and  consent,  that  such 
and  such  words  or  voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should 
be  means  or  signs,  whereby  they  would  express  or 
convey  their  thoughts  one  to  another ;  and  that  men 
should  be  obliged  to  use  them  for  that  purpose; 
forasmuch  as,  without  such  an  obligation,  those 
signs  could  not  be  effectual  for  such  an  end*  From 
which  compact  there  arising  an  obligation  upon 
every  one  so  to  convey  his  meaning,  there  accrues 
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also  a  right  to  every  one,  by  the  same  signs  to  judge 
of  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  person  so  obliged  to 
express  himself:  and  consequently,  if  these  signs  are 
apfdied  and  used  by  him  so  as  not  to  signify  his 
meaning,  the  right  of  the  person,  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  so  to  have  done,  is  hereby  violated,  and  the 
man,  by  being  deceived,  and  kept  ignorant  of  his 
ne^hbour's  meaning,  where  he  ought  to  have  known 
it,  is  so  fSEur  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  intercourse 
or.converse  with  him. 

From  hence  therefore  we  see,  that  the  original 
reason  of  the  unlawfulness  of  lying  or  deceiving,  is, 
that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a  viola^ 
Uon  of  the  right  of  him,  to  whom  we  were  obliged 
to  signify  or  impart  our  minds,  if  we  spoke  to  him 
atalL 

But  then  we  must  observe  also,  (which  I  noted 
at  first,)  that  as  it  is  in  man's  power  to  institute,  not 
only  words,  but  also  things,  actions,  or  gestures,  to 
be  the  means  whereby  he  would  signify  and  express 
his  mind ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  those  voices,  actions, 
or  gestures,  which  men  have  not  by  any  compact 
agreed  to  make  the  instruments  of  convejring  their 
thoughts  one  to  another,  are  not  the  proper  instru- 
ments of  deceiving,  so  as  to  denominate  the  person 
using  them  a  liar  or  deceiver,  though  the  person, 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  takes  occasion  from 
thence  to  form  in  his  mind  a  false  apprehension  or 
belief  of  the  thoughts  of  those,  who  use  such  voices, 
actions,  or  gestures  towards  him.  I  say,  in  this 
case,  the  person  using  these  things  cannot  be  said  to 
deceive ;  since  all  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those 
signs,  which,  by  compact  or  institution,  were  made 
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the  means  of  men's  signifying  or  conveyii^  tbar 
thoughts ;  but  here,  a  man  only  does  those  things, 
from  which  another  takes  occasion  to  deceire  him- 
self:  which  one  consideration  will  solve  most  of 
those  difficulties  that  are  usually  started  on  this 
subject. 

But  yet  this  I  do  and  must  grant,  that  thottg;fa  it 
be  not  against  strict  justice  or  truth  for  a  man  to  do 
those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  lawAiUy  do» 
albeit  his  neighbour  does  take  occasion  bom  thence 
to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief,  and  so  to  de- 
ceive himself;  yet  Christian  charity  wiU,  in  many 
cases,  restrain  a  man  here  too,  and  prohibit  him  to 
use  his  own  right  and  liberty,  where  it  may  tsni 
considerably  to  his  neighbour's  prejudice.  For  here- 
in is  the  excellency  of  charity  seen,  that  the  <^aii- 
table  man  not  only  does  no  evil  himself,  but  that,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  also  hinders  any  evil 
from  being  done  even  by  another. 

And  as  we  have  shewn  and  proved  that  lying  and 
deceiving  stand  condemned,  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  and  the  eternal  law  of  right  reason; 
so  are  the  same  much  more  condemned,  and  ibsA 
with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  penalties,  by  the 
law  of  Christianity,  which  is  eminently  and  tean- 
scendently  called  the  truth,  and  the  word  of  truth ; 
and  in  nothing  more  surpasses  aU  the  doctrines  and 
religions  in  the  world,  than  in  this,  that  it  enjoite 
the  clearest,  the  openest,  and  the  sincerest  dealii^ 
both  in  words  and  actions ;  and  is  the  rigidest  cxao* 
ter  of  truth  in  all  our  behaviour,  of  any  other  doc- 
trine or  institution  whatsoever. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing  pivposed. 
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wfaich  was,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  lie,  and 
the  proper,  essential  malignity  of  all  fSedsehood.  I 
proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  shew  the  pernicious  effects 
<^  it.  Some  of  the  diief  and  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  these  that  follow :  as. 

First  of  all,  it  was  this  that  introduced  sin  into 
the  world.  For  how  came  our  first  parents*  to  sin, 
and  to  lose  tbehr  primitive  innocence  ?  Why,  they 
were  deceived,  and  by  the  subtilty  of  the  devil 
brought  to  believe  a  He.  And,  indeed,  deceit  is  of 
the  very  essence  and  nature  of  sin,  there  being  no 
sinAil  action,  but  there  is  a  lie  wrapt  up  in  the 
bowels  of  it.  For  sin  prevails  upon  the  soul  by  re- 
presentii^  that  as  suitable  and  desirable,  that  reaUy 
is  not  so.  And  no  man  is  ever  induced  to  sin,  but 
by  a  persuasion,  that  he  shall  find  some  good  and 
happiness  in  it,  which  he  had  not  before.  The 
wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinnar  to  serve  it 
for,  are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  the  wages  it 
pays  him  with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction. 
He  that  would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit 
of  sin  throughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its 
pajrments  tc^ether. 

And  as  the  devil  first  brought  sin  into  the  world 
by  a  lie,  (being^  equally  the  base  original  of  both,)  so 
he  still  propagates  and  promotes  it  by  the  same. 
The  devil  reigns  over  none  but  those  whom  he  first 
deceives.  Geographers  and  historians  dividing  the 
habitable  world  into  thirty  parts,  give  us  this  ac- 
count of  them :  that  but  five  of  those  thirty  are 
Christian ;  and  for  the  rest,  six  of  them  are  Jew 
and  Mahometan,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  per- 
fectly heathen :  aH  which  he  holds  and  governs  b^ 
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possessing  tbem  with  a  lie,  and  bewitching  them 
with  a  fadse  religion :  like  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
he  rules  bj  night ;  and  his  kingdom,  even  in  this 
world,  is  perfectly  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  And 
therefore  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  dethrone  the 
devil  and  to  destroy^sin,  did  it  by  being  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  by  bearing  witness  to  the  troth. 
For  so  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  fiur 
sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  world,  by  undeceiv- 
ing it ;  and  sanctifies  the  will,  by  first  enlightening 
the  understanding. 

2.  A  second  effect  of  lying  and  falsehood  is  all  that 
misery  and  calamity  that  befalls  mankind.  For  the 
proof  of  which,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  for- 
mer consideration :  for  sorrow  being  the  natural  and 
direct  effect  of  sin,  that  which  first  brought  sin  into 
the  world  must  by  necessary  consequence  bring  in 
sorrow  too.  Shame  and  pain,  poverty  and  sidmeas, 
yea,  death  and  hell  itself,  are  all  of  them  but  the 
trophies  of  those  fatal  conquests,  got  by  that  grand 
impostor,  the  devil,  over  the  deluded  sons  of  men. 
And  hardly  can  any  example  be  produced  of  a  man 
in  extreme  misery,  who  was  not  one  way  or  other 
first  deceived  into  it.  For  have  not  the  greatest 
slaughters  of  armies  been  effected  by  stratagem  ? 
And  have  not  the  fairest  estates  been  destroyed  by 
suretyship  ?  In  both  of  which  there  is  a  fallacy,  and 
the  man  is  overreached,  before  he  is  overthrown. 

What  betrayed  and  delivered  the  poor  old  preset 
into  the  lion's  mouth,  1  Kings  xiii.  but  the  mouth 
of  a  false  prophet,  much  thcL  crueller  and  more  re- 
morseless of  the  two  ?  How  came  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  so  cruelly  and  basely  used  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  those  ecclesiastical  com- 
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misgioiiers  of  the  court  of  Rome  ?  Why,  the j  pro- 
mised those  innocent  men  a  safe  conduct,  who  there- 
upon took  them  at  their  word,  and  accordingly  were 
burnt  alive,  fw  trusting  a  pack  of  perfidious  wretches, 
who  regarded  their  own  word  as  little  as  they  did 
God's  a. 

And  how  came  so  many  bonfires  to  be  made  in 
Queen  Mary's  days  ?  Why,  she  had  abused  and  de- 
ceived her  people  with  lies,  promising  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  before  she  got  into  the 
throne ;  and  when  she  was  once  in,  she  performed 
her  promise  to  them  at  the  stake.  And  I  know  no 
security  we  had  from  seeing  the  same  again  in  our 
days,  but  one  or  two  proclamations  forbidding  bon- 
fires. Some  sent  of  promises  are  edged  tools,  and  it 
is  dangerous  lajring  hold  on  them. 

But  to  pass  from  hence  to  fanatic  treachery,  that 
is,  from  one  twin  to  the  other ;  how  came  such  mul- 
titudes of  our  own  nation,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
monstrous  (but  still  survivi^og  and  successful)  rebel- 
lion, in  the  year  1641,  to  be  spunged  of  their  plate 
and  money,  their  rings  and  jewels,  for  the  canying 
on  of  the  schismatical,  dissenting,  king-killing  cause  ? 
Why,  next  to  their  own  love  of  being  cheated,  it 
was  the  public,  or  rather  prostitute  faith  of  a  com- 
pany of  faithless  miscreants  that  drew  them  in,  and 
deceived  them.  And  how  came  so  many  thousands 
to  fight  and  die  in  the  same  rebeUion  ?  Why,  they 

*  Of  which  last,  aee  an  in-  lice  of  receiving  it  only  in  one 
stance  in  the  13th  session  of  kind  ought  to  be  accounted 
this  council,  in  which  it  decrees,  and  observed  as  a  law  ;  and 
with  a  non-obstante  to  Christ's  that,  if  the  priest  should  ad- 
express  institution  of  the  bless-  minister  it  otherwise,  he  was  to 
ed  eucharist  in  both  lands,  that  be  excommunicated, 
the  contrary  custom  and  prac- 
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were  deceived  into  it,  by  those  q>izitual  tmmiietan 
who  followed  them  with  contmual  alarms  of  damiu^ 
tioo,  if  they  did  not  venture  life,  finrtime,  and  all»  is 
that  which  wickedly  and  devilishly  those  importors 
called,  the  cause  of  God.  So  that  I  myself  hare 
heard  one^  say,  (whose  quarters  have  since  hm^ 
about  that  city  where  he  had  been  first  deceived,) 
that  he,  with  many  more,  went  to  that  execrafale 
war  with  such  a  oontndling  horror  upon  their  spirits, 
from  those  sermons  s  that  they  verily  believed  tiiej 
should  have  been  accursed  by  God  for  ever,  if  th^ 
had  not  acted  their  part  in  that  dismal  tragedy,  and 
heartily  done  the  devil's  work,  being  so  effectinUy 
called  and  commanded  to  it  in  God's  name* 

Infinite  would  it  be  to  pursue  aU  inst^mces  of  this 
nature :  but,  consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieu- 
tenants  of  the  devil,  I^  whom  he  scourges  and 
plagues  the  world  under  him,  to  wit,  tyrants ;  and 
was  there  ever  any  tyrant  since  the  creatioB,  who 
was  not  also  false  and  perfidious?  Do  not  the 
bloody  and  the  decdtful  man  stifl  go  hand  ui  hand 
together,  in  the  language  of  the  scripture?  I^almlv. 
SS.  Was  ever  any  peojdie  more  crael,  and  withid 
more  false,  than  the  Carthaginians?  And  had  not 
the  hypoccitical  contrivers  of  the  murder  of  that 
blessed  martyr  king  Chades  tiie  first,  their  masks 
and  visards,  as  well  as  his  executionerB  ? 

No  man  that  designs  to  rob  another  of  his  Mate 
or  life,  will  be  so  impudent  or  ignorant,  as  in  plain 
terms  to  tell  him  so.  But  if  it  be  his  estate  that  he 
drives  at,  he  will  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  bait  him  in 
with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful  purdiase, 

^  Colonel  Aztell.  ^  He  particularly  mentioiied  those  of  Brooks 
and  Calamy. 
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aome  lidi  matdi,  or  advantageons  project ;  till  the 
easjr  nan  is  caught  and  hampered;  and  so,  pai*tly 
hj  lies,  and  partly  by  law-suits  together,  comes  at 
length  to  be  stripped  of  aU,  and  brought  to  a  piece  of 
liread,  iniien  he  can  get  it.  Or  if  it  be  a  man's  life, 
that  the  malioe  of  his  enemy  seeks  after,  he  will  not 
presently  dap  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  or  his  knife  to 
his  throat;  but  will  rather  take  Absalom  for  his 
pattern,  who  invited  his  dear  brother  to  a  feast, 
ittigged  and  embraced,  courted  and  caressed  him, 
tin  he  had  well  dosed  his  weak  head  with  wine»  and 
1ms  fe(^h  heart  with  confidence  and  credulity ;  and 
then,  in  he  brings  him  an  old  reckoning,  and  makes 
him  pay  it  off  with  his  blood.  Ch*,  perhaps,  the  cut- 
throat may  nU;her  take  his  copy  from  the  Parisian 
massacre;  one  of  the  horridest  instances  of  bar* 
barous  inhumimity  that  ever  the  world  saw,  but 
ushered  in  with  all  the  pretences  of  amity,  and  the 
festival  treats  of  a  reconciling  marriage,  a  new  and 
esceUent  way,  no  doubt,  of  proving  matrimony  a 
sacrament.  But  such  butchers  know  what  they 
have  to  do.  They  must  sooth  and  allure,  before 
ibey  strike;  and  the  ox  must  be  fed,  before  he  is 
brou^t  to  the  slaughter ;  and  the  same  course  must 
be  taken  with  some  sort  of  asses  too. 

In  a  word,  I  verily  believe,  that  no  sad  disaster 
ever  yet  befell  any  person  or  people,  nor  any  villainy 
or  flagitious  action  was  ever  yet  committed,  but 
upon  a  due  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it,  it  will  be 
found,  that  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  engine 
to  effect  it :  and  that,  whether  pride,  lust,  or  cruelty 
brought  it  forth,  it  was  felsdiood  that  begot  it ;  this 
gave  it  being,  whatsoever  other  vice  might  give  it 
birth. 
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3.  As  we  have  seen  how  much  Ijring  and  fidsehood 
disturbs;  so,  in  the  next  place,  we  shall  see  also 
how  it  tends  utterly  to  dissolve  society.  There  is 
no  doubt,  but  aU  the  safety,  happiness,  and  conve* 
nience  that  men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  com- 
faination  of  particular  persons  into  societies  or  coipo- 
rations :  the  cause  of  which  is  compact ;  and  the 
band  that  knits  together  and  supports  all  compacts, 
is  truth  and  faithfulness.  So  that  the  soul  and 
spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  society,  is  mutual 
trust,  and  the  foundation  of  trust  is  truth,  either 
known,  or  at  least  supposed  in  the  persons  8o 
trusted. 

But  now,  where  fraud  and  falsehood,  like  a  plague 
or  canker,  comes  once  to  invade  society,  the  band, 
which  held  together  the  parts  compounding  it,  pre- 
sently breaks ;  and  men  are  thereby  put  to  a  loss, 
where  to  league,  and  to  fasten  their  dependences; 
and  so  are  forced  to  scatter,  and  shift  every  one  fbr 
himself  Upon  which  account,  every  notcmously 
false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  and  detested, 
as  a  public  enemy,  and  to  be  pursued  as  a  wolf  or 
a  mad  dog,  and  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace 
and  wel&re  of  mankind.  There  being  no  particu- 
lar person  whatsoever,  but  has  his  private  interest 
concerned  and  endangered  in  the  mischief  that  sudi 
a  wretch  does  to  the  public. 

For  look  into  great  families,  and  you  shall  find 
some  one  false,  paltry  talebearer,  who,  by  carrying 
stories  from  one  to  another,  shall  inflame  the  minds 
and  discompose  the  quiet  of  the  whole  family.  And 
from  families  pass  to  towns  or  dties;  and  two  or 
three  pragmatical,  intriguing,  meddling  fellows,  (men 
of  business  some  call  them,)  by  the  venom  of  their 
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fiilse  tongues,  shall  set  the  whole  neighbourhood 
together  by  the  ears.  Where  men  practise  false- 
hood, and  shew  tricks  with  one  another,  there  will 
be  perpetual  suspicions,  evil  surmisings,  doubts,  and 
jealousies,  which,  by  souring  the  minds  of  men,  are 
the  bane  and  pest  of  society.  For  still  society  is 
built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  the  confidence  that 
men  have  of  one  another's  integrity. 

And  this  is  so  evident,  that  without  trusting, 
there  could  not  only  be  no  happiness,  but  indeed  no 
living  in  this  world.  For  in  those  very  things  that 
minister  to  the  daily  necessities  of  common  life,  how 
can  any  one  be  assured,  that  the  very  meat  and 
drink  that  he  is  to  take  into  his  body,  and  the 
clothes  he  is  to  put  on,  are  not  poisoned,  and  made 
unwholesome  for  him,  before  ever  they  are  brought 
to  him.  Nay,  in  some  places,  (with  horror  be  it 
spoke,)  how  can  a  man  be  secure  in  taking  the  veiy 
sacrament  itself?  For  there  have  been  those  who 
have  found  something  in  this  spiritual  food,  that  has 
proved  very  fatal  to  their  bodies,  and  more  than 
prepared  them  for  another  world.  I  say,  how  can 
any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  of  these  things 
against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the  trust  he  has  in 
the  common  honesty  and  truth  of  men  in  general, 
which  ought  and  uses  to  keep  them  from  such  vil- 
lainies? Nevertheless,  know  this  certainly  before- 
hand he  cannot,  forasmuch  as  such  things  have  been 
done,  and  consequently  may  be  done  again.  And 
therefore,  as  for  any  infallible  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary, he  can  have  none ;  but,  in  the  great  concerns 
of  Ufe  and  health,  every  man  must  be  forced  to  pro- 
ceed upon  trust,  there  being  no  knowing  the  inten- 
tion of  the  cook  or  baker,  any  more  than  of  the 
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priest  himsdf.  And  yet»  if  a  Bten  should  finrfaear 
^  his  food,  or  raiment,  or  ftiost  af  his  business  in  the 
world,  till  he  had  science  and  certainty  of  the  safe- 
ness  of  what  he  was  goii^  about,  he  must  starve, 
and  die  disputmg ;  for  there  is  neither  eatii^,  nor 
drinking,  nor  living  by  demonstration. 

Now  this  shews  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and 
fiilsehood,  that,  in  the  direct  and  natural  course  of 
it,  tends  to  the  destruction  of  common  life,  by  de- 
stroying that  trust  and  mutual  ccmfideoce  tiiat  men 
should  have  in  one  another ;  by  whidi  the  coramcm 
intercourse  of  the  world  must  be  carried  on,  and 
without  which,  men  must  first  distrust,  and  then  di- 
vide, separate,  and  stand  upon  their  guard,  with 
their  hand  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand 
against  them. 

The  felicity  of  societies  and  bodies  politic  con- 
sists in  this,  that  all  relations  in  them  do  regulaily 
discluu^  their  respective  duties  and  offices.  8udi 
as  are  the  relation  between  prince  and  subfect,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  a  man  and  his  Mend,  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  buyer  and  seller,  and  the 
like.  But  now,  where  fraud  and  felsehood  take 
{dace,  there  is  not  one  of  all  these  that  is  not  per- 
verted, and  that  does  not,  from  an  help  of  society, 
directly  become  an  hinderance.  For  first,  it  turns 
all  above  us  into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of 
the  same  religion  and  level  with  us,  into  discord 
and  coniusion.  It  is  this  alone  that  poisons  that 
sovereign  and  divine  thing  called  friendship;  go 
that  when  a  man  thinks  that  he  leans  upon  a  breast 
as  loving  and  true  to  him  as  his  own,  he  finds  that 
he  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  that  not  only  basely 
fails,  but  also  cruelly  pierces  the  hand  that  rests 
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upon  it.  It  is  from  this,  that  when  a  man  thinks 
he  has  a  servant  or  dependent,  an  instrument  of  his 
affairs,  and  a  defence  of  his  person,  he  finds  a  trai* 
tor  and  a  Judas,  an  enemy  that  eats  his  bread  and 
lies  under  his  roof;  and  perhaps  readier  to  do  him  a 
inisdiief  and  a  shrewd  turn  than  an  open  and  pro-* 
fessed  adversary.  And  lastly,  from  this  deceit  and 
falsehood  it  is,  that  when  a  man  thinks  himsdf 
matched  to  one,  who,  by  the  laws  of  Grod  and  nature^ 
should  be  a  comf<xrt  to  him  in  all  conditions,  a  con* 
sort  of  his  cares,  and  a  companion  in  all  his  con* 
cems,  instead  thereof,  he  finds  in  his  bosom  a  beast, 
a  serpent,  and  a  deviL 

In  a  word :  he  that  has  to  do  witli  a  liar,  knows 
not  where  he  is,  nor  what  he  does,  nor  with  whom 
he  deals.  He  walks  upon  bogs  and  whirlpools; 
wheresoever  he  treads  he  sinks,  and  convenes  with 
a  bottomless  pit,  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
fix,  or  to  be  at  any  certainty.  In  fine,  he  catches  at 
an  apple  of  Sodom,  which,  though  it  may  entertain 
his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and  red,  yet,  upon 
the  touch,  it  shall  fill  his  hand  only  with  stench  and 
foulness ;  fair  in  look  and  rotten  at  heart ;  as  the 
gayest  and  most  taking  things  and  persons  in  the 
world  generally  are. 

4.  And  lastly:  deceit  and  falsehood  do,  of  all 
other  in  qualities,  most  peculiarly  indispose  the 
hearts  of  men  to  the  impressions  of  religion.  For 
these  are  sins  perfectly  spuitual,  and  so  prepossess 
the  proper  seat  and  place  of  religion,  which  is  the 
soul  or  spirit:  and,  when  that  is  once  filled  and 
taken  up  with  a  lie,  there  will  hardly  be  admission 
or  room  for  truth.    Christianity  is  known  in  scrip- 
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ture  by  no  name  so  significantly,  as  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospeL 

And  if  so,  does  it  not  look  like  the  greatest  para* 
dox  and  prodigy  in  nature,  for  any  one  to  pretend  it 
lawful  to  equivocate,  or  lie  for  it  ?  To  &ce  God  and 
outface  man,  with  the  sacrament  and  a  lie  in  one's 
mouth  together  ?  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a 
very  wicked  one,  so  miscalled,  sanctify  and  trans- 
form perjury  and  hypocrisy  into  merit  and  perfiec- 
tion  ?  Or  can  there  be  a  greater  Uot  cast  upon  any 
church  or  religion  (whatsoever  it  be)  than  by  such  a 
practice?  For  will  not  the  world  be  induced  to 
look  upon  my  religion  as  a  lie,  if  I  allow  myself  to 
lie  for  my  religion  ? 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  all  religion  is  sincerity. 
And  therefore  the  good  ground,  in  which  alone  the 
immortal  seed  of  the  word  sprang  up  to  perfection, 
is  said,  in  St.  Luke  viii.  15.  to  have  been  those  Aat 
received  it  into  an  honest  heart,  that  is,  a  plain, 
clear,  and  well  meaning  heart ;  an  heart  not  doubled, 
nor  cast  into  the  various  folds  and  windings  of  a 
dodging,  shifting  hypocrisy.  For  the  truth  is,  the 
more  spiritual  and  refined  any  sin  is,  the  more  hard- 
ly is  the  soul  cured  of  it;  because  the  more  diffi- 
cultly convinced.  And  in  all  our  spiritual  maladies, 
conviction  must  still  begin  the  cure. 

Such  sins,  indeed,  as  axe  acted  by  the  body,  do 
quickly  shew  and  proclaim  themselves ;  and  it  is  no 
such  hard  matter  to  convince  or  run  down  a  drunk- 
ard, or  an  unclean  person,  and  to  stop  their  mouths, 
and  to  answer  any  pretences  that  they  can  allege  for 
their  sin.  But  deceit  is  such  a  sin  as  a  Pharisee 
may  be  guilty  of,  and  yet  stand  fair  for  the  reput&- 
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tion  of  zeal  and  strictness,  and  a  more  than  ordina** 
ly  exactness  in  religion.  And  though  some  have 
been  apt  to  account  none  sinful,  or  vicious,  but  such 
as  wallow  in  the  mire  and  dirt  of  gross  sensuaUtj, 
yet,  no  doubt,  deceit,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy,  are 
more  directly  contrary  to  the  very  essence  and  de- 
sign of  rehgion,  and  carry  in  them  more  of  the  ex- 
press image  and  superscription  of  the  devil,  than  any 
bodily  sins  whatsoever.  How  did  that  fidse,  fasting, 
imperious,  self-admiring,  or  rather,  self-adoring  hy- 
pocrite, in  St.  Luke  xviiL  11.  crow  and  insult  over 
the  pow  publican !  God,  I  thank  thee,  says  he,  Aat 
I  am  not  like  other  men ;  and  God  forbid,  say  I,  that 
there  should  be  many  others  like  him,  for  a  glis- 
tering outside  and  a  noisome  inside,  for  tithing  mint 
and  cummin,  and  for  devouring  widows  housee; 
that  is,  for  taking  ten  parts  from  his  neighbour,  and 
putting  God  off  with  one.  After  all  which,  had  this 
man  of  merit  and  mortification  been  called  to  account 
for  his  ungodly  swallow  in  gorging  down  the  estates 
of  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  it  is  odds,  but  he 
would  have  told  you,  that  it  was  all  for  charitable 
uses,  and  to  afford  pensions  for  spies  and  proselytes. 
It  being  no  ordinary  piece  of  spiritual  good  hus- 
bandry, to  be  charitable  at  other  men's  cost. 

But  such  sons  of  Abraham,  how  highly  soever 
they  may  have  the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far 
from  being  Israelites  indeed ;  for  the  character  that 
our  Saviour  gives  us  of  such,  in  the  person  of  Natha^ 
nael,  in  John  i.  47*  is,  that  they  are  without  guile. 
To  be  so,  I  confess,  is  generally  reckoned  (of  late 
times  especially)  a  poor,  mean,  sneaking  thing,  and 
the  contrary,  reputed  wit  and  parts,  and  fitness  for  bu- 
siness, as  the  word  is :  though  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will 
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be  one  day  found,  that  only  honesty  and  integrity 
can  fit  a  man  for  the  main  business  that  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  for;  and  that  he  certainly  is  the 
greatest  wit,  who  iswise  to  salvation. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  thing  pro- 
posed, which  was,  to  shew  the  pernicious  effects  of 
lying  and  falsehood.     Come  we  now  to  the 

Third  and  last,  which  is,  to  lay  before  you  the  re^ 
wards  or  punishments  that  will  assuredly  attend,  or 
at  least  follow,  this  base  practice. 

I  shall  mention  three :  as, 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  all  credit  and  belief  with  sober 
and  discreet  persons ;  and  consequently,  of  all  oqia- 
dty  of  bemg  useful  in  the  prime  and  noblest  con- 
cerns of  life.  For  there  cannot  be  imagined  in  na^ 
ture  a  more  forlorn,  useless,  and  contemptible  tool, 
or  more  unfit  for  any  thing,  than  a  discovered  cheat. 
And  let  men  rest  assured  of  this,  that  there  will  be 
always  some  as  able  to  discover  and  find  out  deceit* 
fui  tricks,  as  others  can  be  to  contrive  them.  Far 
God  forbid,  that  all  the  wit  and  cunning  of  the 
world  should  still  run  on  the  deceiver's  side ;  and 
when  such  little  shifts  and  shuffling  arts  come  once 
to  be  ripped  up  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too !  a  knave  with- 
out luck  is  certainly  the  worst  trade  in  the  worid. 
But  truth  makes  the  tace  of  that  person  shine  who 
speaks  and  owns  it :  while  a  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that 
may  cover  the  face  indeed,  but  can  never  become  it; 
nor  yet  does  it  cover  it  so  but  that  it  leaves  it  open 
enough  for  shame.  It  brands  a  man  with  a  lastii^, 
indelible  character  of  ignominy  and  reproadi,  and 
that  indeed  so  foul  and  odious,  that  those  usurping 
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hectors,  who  pretend  to  honour  without  religion, 
think  the  charge  of  a  lie  a  blot  upon  them  not  to 
be  washed  out,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  gives 
it. 

For  what  place  can  that  man  fill  in  a  common- 
wealth, whom  nobody  will  either  believe  or  employ  ? 
And  no  man  can  be  considerable  in  himself,  who  has 
not  made  himself  useful  to  others :  nor  can  any  man 
be  so,  who  is  uncapable  of  a  trust.  He  is  neither 
fit  for  counsel  or  friendship,  for  service  or  command, 
to  be  in  office  or  in  honour,  but,  like  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savour,  fit  only  to  rot  and  perish  upon  a 
dunghill. 

For  no  man  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either 
with  safety  to  his  affairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  re-* 
putation ;  since  he  that  trusts  u  knave  has  no  other 
recompence,  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  his  pains. 
And  if  he  trusts  himself  into  ruin  and  beggary,  he 
fidls  unpitied,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  folly  and  credu- 
lity ;  for  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  known  deceiver,  goes  partner  in  the  cheat,  and 
deceives  himself.  He  is  despised,  and  laughed  at  as 
a  soft  and  easy  person,  and  as  unfit  to  be  relied  upon 
for  his  weakness,  as  the  other  can  be  for  his  false- 
ness. 

It  is  really  a  great  misery  not  to  know  whom  to 
trust,  but  a  much  greater  to  behave  one's  self  so  as 
not  to  be  trusted.  But  this  is  the  liar's  lot ;  he  is 
accounted  a  pest  and  a  nuisance ;  a  person  marked 
out  for  infamy  and  scorn,  and  abandoned  by  aU  men 
of  sense  and  worth,  and  such  as  will  not  abandon 
themselves. 

2.  The  second  reward  or  punishment  that  attends 
the  lying  and  deceitful  person,  is  the  hatred  of  aU 
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those  whom  he  either  has  or  would  have  deceived. 
I  do  not  say,  that  a  Christian  can  lawfiiQj  hate  any 
one ;  and  yet  I  affirm,  that  some  may  very  worthily 
deserve  to  be  hated ;  and  of  all  men  living,  who 
may  or  do,  the  deceiver  certainly  deserves  it  most. 
To  which  I  shall  add  this  one  remark  further ;  that 
though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
without  all  peradventure  their  practices  justly  may, 
and  particularly  that  detestable  one  which  we  are 
now  speaking  of. 

For  whosoever  deceives  a  man,  does  not  only  do 
all  that  he  can  to  ruin  him,  but,  which  is  yet  WOTse, 
to  make  him  ruin  himself;  and  by  causing  an  error 
in  the  great  guide  of  all  his  actions,  his  judgment,  to 
dause  an  error  in  his  choice  too ;  the  misguidance  of 
which  must  naturally  engage  him  in  those  courses 
that  directly  tend  to  his  destruction.  Loss  of  sight 
is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the  forerunner  of 
death;  when  the  malefactor  comes  once  to  be 
muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn  over  his  eyes,  we 
know  that  he  is  not  far  from  his  execution. 

And  this  is  so  true,  that  whosoever  sees  a  man 
who  would  have  beguiled  and  imposed  upon  him,  by 
making  him  believe  a  lie,  he  may  truly  say  of  that 
person.  That's  the  man  who  would  have  ruined 
me,  who  would  have  stripped  me  of  the  dignity 
of  my  nature,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  my  reason, 
to  make  himself  sport  with  my  calamity,  my  foUr, 
and  my  dishonour.  For  so  the  Philistines  used 
Sampson,  and  every  man  in  this  sad  case  has  enough 
of  Sampson  to  be  his  own  executioner.  Accord- 
ingly, if  ever  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say 
of  his  confident,  he  would  have  deceived  me,  be  has 
said  enough  to  annihilate  and  abolish  all  pretences 
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of  iiiendship.  And  it  is  really  an  intolerable  impu- 
dence, for  any  one  to  offer  at  the  name  of  friend, 
after  such  an  attempt.  For  can  there  be  any  thing 
of  fi^endship  in  snares,  hooks,  and  trepans?  And 
therefore,  whosoever  breaks  with  his  Mend  upon 
siirii  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant  him  in  so  doing, 
both  before  Grod  and  man ;  and  that  without  incur- 
ring either  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  before  the  one, 
or  the  blemish  of  inconstancy  before  the  other.  For 
this  is  not  properly  to  break  with  a  friend,  but  to 
discover  an  enemy,  and  timely  to  shake  the  viper  off 
from  one's  hand. 

What  says  the  most  wise  author  of  that  excellent 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Ecdus.  xxii.  21, 22.  ?  Though 
thou  drewest  a  9word  at  thy  friend,  yet  despair 
not:  far  there  may  he  a  returning  to  favour.  If  thou 
hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear 
not ;  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation.  That  is,  an 
hasty  word  or  an  indiscreet  action  does  not  pre- 
sently dissolve'  the  bond,  or  root  out  a  well-settled 
habit,  but  that^  friendship  may  be  still  sound  at 
heart;  and  so  outgrow  and  wear  off  these  little 
distempers.  But  what  follows  ?  Except  for  upbraid- 
i^f  ^  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound, 
(mark  that :)  for  for  these  things,  says  he,  every 
friend  will  depart.  And  surely  it  is  high  time  for 
him  to  go,  when  such  a  devil  drives  him  away.  Pas- 
sion, anger,  and  unkindness  may  give  a  wound  that 
shall  bleed  and  smart,  but  it  is  treachery  only  that 
makes  it  fester. 

And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  manifest ;  for 
hai|ty  words  or  blows  may  be  only  the  effects  of  a 
sudden  passion,  during  which  a  man  is  not  perfectly 
himself:  but  no  man  goes  about  to  deceive,  or  en- 
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snare,  or  circumvent  another  in  a  passion ;  to  lay 
trains,  and  set  traps,  and  give  secret  blows  in  a  pre^ 
sent  huff.  No;  this  is  always  done  with  forecast 
and  design  with  a  steady  aiming ;  and  a  long  project- 
ing malice,  assisted  with  all  the  skill  and  art  of  an 
expert  and  well-managed  hypocrisy ;  and,  perhaps, 
not  without  the  pharisaical  feigned  guise  of  some- 
thing like  self-denial  and  mortification ;  which  are 
things,  in  which  the  whole  man,  and  the  whole  devil 
too,  are  employed,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  exerted  and  made  use  of. 

But  for  all  these  masks  and  vizards,  nothing  cer- 
tainly can  be  thought  of  or  imagined  more  base, 
inhuman,  or  diabolical,  than  for  one  to  abuse  the  ge- 
nerous confidence  and  hearty  freedom  of  his  friend, 
and  to  undermine  and  ruin  him  in  those  very  con- 
cerns, which  nothing  but  too  great  a  respect  to,  and 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  traitor,  made  the  poor 
man  deposit  in  his  hollow  and  fallacious  breast.  Such 
an  one,  perhaps,  thinks  to  find  some  support  and 
shelter  in  my  friendship,  and  I  take  that  opportuni- 
ty to  betray  him  to  his  mortal  enemies.  He  comes 
to  me. for  counsel,  and  I  shew  him  a  trick«  He 
opens  his  bosom  to  me,  and  I  stab  him  to  the  heart 

These  are  the  practices  of  the  world  we  live  in ; 
especially  since  the  year  sixty,  the  grand  epoch  of 
falsehood,  as  well  as  debauchery.  \But  God^  who  is 
the  great  guarantee  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
behaviour  of  mankind,  where  laws  cannot  secure  it, 
may,  some  time  or  other,  think  it  the  concern  of  his 
justice  and  providence  too,  to  revenge  the  affironts 
put  upon  them,  by  such  impudent  defiers  of  both,  as 
neither  believe  a  God,  nor  ought  to  be  believed  by 
man. 
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In  the  mean  time,  let  such  perfidious  wretches 
know,  that  though  they  believe  a  devU  no  more  than 
they  do  a  God,  yet  in  all  this  scene  of  refined 
treachery,  they  are  really  doing  the  devil's  journey- 
work,  who  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  firom  the  be- 
ginning, and  therefore  a  liar,  that  he  might  be  a 
murderer :  and  the  truth  is,  such  an  one  does  all  to- 
wards his  brother's  ruin  that  the  devil  himself  could 
do.  For  the  devil  can  but  tempt  and  deceive,  and 
if  he  cannot  destroy  a  man  that  way,  his  power  is  at 
an  end. 

But  I  cannot  dismiss  this  head  without  one  fur- 
ther note,  as  very  material  in  the  case  now  before  us. 
Namely,  that  since  this  false,  wily,  doubling  disposi- 
tion of  mind  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society, 
Crod  is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  pity  and  compas- 
sion to  men,  to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting 
some  odd  mark  upon  such  Cains.  So  that,  if  a  man 
will  be  but  so  true  to  himself,  as  to  observe  such 
persons  exactly,  he  shall  generally  spy  such  false 
lines,  and  such  a  sly,  treacherous  fleer  upon  their 
face,  that  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  cast  of  their  eye 
to  warn  him,  before  they  give  him  a  cast  of  their 
nature  to  betray  him.  And  in  such  cases,  a  man 
may  see  more  and  better  by  another's  eye,  than  he 
can  by  his  own. 

Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  second  reward  of  the 
lying  and  deceitful  person,  that  he  is  the  object  of  a 
just  hatred  and  abhorrence.  For  as  the  devil  is 
both  a  liar  himself  and  the  father  of  liars ;  so  I 
think,  that  the  same  cause,  that  has  drawn  the  ha- 
tred of  Grod  and  man  upon  the  father,  may  justly 
entail  it  upon  his  offspring  too ;  and  it  is  pity  that 
such  an  entail  should  ever  be  cut  off.     But, 
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8.  And  lastly,  The  last  and  utmost  reward,  that  shall 
infallibly  reach  the  firaudulent  and  deceitfid,  (as  it  will 
all  other  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners,)  is  a  final 
and  eternal  separation  from  God,  who  is  truth  itself 
and  with  whom  no  shadow  of  falsehood  can  dweD. 
He  that  teUeth  lies,  says  David,  in  Psalm  d.  7»  shall 
not  tarry  in  my  sight;  and  if  not  in  the  sight  of  a 
poor  mortal  man,  (who  could  sometimes  lie  himself,) 
how  much  less  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  and  all- 
knowing  God !  A  wise  and  good  prince,  or  governor, 
will  not  vouchsafe  a  liar  the  countenance  of  his 
eye,  and  much  less  the  privilege  of  his  ear.  The  Spirit 
of  Grod  seems  to  write  this  upon  the  very  gates  of 
heaven,' and  to  state  the  condition  of  men*s  entrance 
into  glory  chiefly  upon  their  veracity.  In  Psalm  xv. 
1.  Who  shall  ascend  into  thy  holy  hill?  says  the 
Psalmist.  To  which  it  is  answered,  in  ver.  2.  Se 
that  worketh  righteousness,  and  that  speaketh  the 
truth  from  his  heart. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  how  emphatically  is  hell 
described  in  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Revelation ; 
by  being  the  great  receptacle  and  mansion-house  of 
liars,  whom  we  shall  find  there  ranged  with  the 
vilest  and  most  detestable  of  all  sinners,  appointed 
to  have  their  portion  in  that  horrid  place.  Rev.  xxL 
8.  The  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  mur^ 
derers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  ido- 
laters, and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  and  in 
Rev.  xxii.  15.  Without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers,  S^c. 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  He. 

Now  let  those  consider  this,  whose  tongue  and 
heart  hold  no  correspondence :  who  look  upon  it  as 
a  piece  of  art  and  wisdom,  and  the  masterpiece  of 
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conversatioii,  to  overreach  and  deceive,  and  make 
a  prej  of  a  credulous  and  well-meaning  honesty. 
What  do  such  persons  think  ?  Are  dogs,  whoremon- 
gers, and  sorcerers,  such  desirable  company  to  take 
up  with  for  ever  ?  Will  the  burning  lake  be  found  so 
tolerable  ?  Or  will  there  be  any  one  to  drop  refresh- 
ment upon  the  false  tongue,  when  it  shall  be  tor- 
mented in  those  flames  ?  Or  do  they  think  that  God 
is  a  Uar  like  themselves,  and  that  no  such  things 
shall  ever  come  to  pass,  but  that  all  these  fiery 
threatenings  shall  vanish  into  smoke,  and  this  dread- 
ful sentence  blow  off  without  execution  ?  Few  cer- 
tainly can  lie  to  their  own  hearts  so  far  as  to  ima- 
gine this :  but  hell  is,  and  must  be  granted  to  be,  the 
deceiver's  portion,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  God, 
but  of  his  own  conscience  too.  And,  comparing  the 
malignity  of  his  sin  with  the  nature  of  the  puiiish- 
ment  allotted  for  him,  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar 
lodged  in  the  very  nethermost  hell,  is  this ;  that  if 
tfie  vengeance  of  God  could  prepare  any  place  or 
condition  worse  than  hell  for  sinners,  hell  itself  would 
be  too  good  for  him. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  in  short ;  I  have  shewn 
what  a  lie  is,  and  wherein  the  nature  of  falsehood 
does  consist ;  that  it  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  intrin- 
sically evil ;  that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  our  neighbour's  right. 

And  that  the  vileness  of  its  nature  is  equalled  by 
the  malignity  of  its  effects.  It  being  this  that  first 
brought  sin  into  the  world,  and  is  since  the  cause  of 
all  those  miseries  and  calamities  that  disturb  it ;  and 
further,  that  it  tends  utterly  to  dissolve  and  over- 
throw society,  which  is  the  greatest  temporal  bless- 
ing and  support  of  mankind :  and,  which  is  yet  worst 
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of  all,  that  it  has  a  strange  and  particular  efficacy^ 
above  all  other  sins,  to  indispose  the  heart  to  reli- 
gion. 

And  lastly,  that  it  is  as  dreadful  in  its  punish- 
ments, as  it  has  been  pernicious  in  its  effects.  For- 
asmuch as  it  deprives  a  man  of  all  credit  and  belief 
and  consequently,  of  all  capacity  of  being  usefiil  in 
any  station  or  condition  of  life  whatsoever;  and 
next,  that  it  draws  upon  him  the  just  and  universal 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  all  men  here ;  and  finally, 
subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  dam- 
nation hereafter. 

And  now,  if  none  of  all  these  considerations  can 
recommend  and  endear  truth  to  the  words  and  prac- 
tices of  men,  and  work  upon  their  double  hearts,  so 
far  as  to  convince  and  make  them  sensible  of  the 
baseness  of  the  sin,  and  greatness  of  the  guilt,  that 
fraud  and  falsehood  leaves  upon  the  soul ;  let  them 
lie  and  cheat  on,)  till  they  receive  a  fiiUer  and  more 
effectual  conviction  of  all  these  things,  in  that  place 
of  torment  and  confusion,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  and  all  his  lying  retinue,  by  the  decree 
and  sentence  of  that  God,  who,  in  his  threatenings 
as  well  as  in  his  promises,  will  be  true  to  his  word, 
and  cannot  lie. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise y  might,  majesty,  and  domimon^ 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


The  practice  of  religion  enforced  hy  reason , 
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PREACHED  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  1667. 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD-. 

Reverend  and  learned  Sirs, 

JL  HESE  discourses  (most  of  them  at  least)  having  by  the 
favour  of  your  patience  had  the  honour  of  yoiur  audience, 
and  being  now  published  in  another  and  more  lasting  way, 
do  here  humbly*  cast  themselves  at  your  feet)  imploring  the 
yet  greater  favour  and  honour  of  your  path>nage,  or  at 
least  the  benevolence  of  your  pardon. 

Amongst  which,  the  chief  design  of  some  of  them  is,  to 
assert  the  rights  and  constitutions  of  our  excellently  re- 
formed church,  which  of  late  we  so  often  hear  reproached 
(in  the  modish  dialect  of  the  present  times)  by  the  name  of 
little  things;  and  that  in  order  to  their  being  laid  aside, 
not  only  as  little,  but  superfluous.  But  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  account  nothing  little  in  any  church,  which  has  the 
stamp  of  undoubted  authority,  and  the  practice  of  primitive 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  decency  of  the  thing  it- 
self, to  warrant  and  support  it.  Though,  if  the  supposed 
littleness  of  these  matters  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  laying  them  aade,  I  fear  our  church  will  be  found  to 
have  more  little  men  to  spare,  than  little  things. 

But  I  have  observed  all  along,  that  while  this  innovating 

•This  dedication  refers  to  the  twelve  termooi  next  following. 
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spirit  has  been  striking  at  the  constitutions  of  our  cfaundiy 
the  same  has  been  giving  several  bold  and  scurvy  strokes 
at  some  of  her  articles  too :  an  evident  demonstratioii  to 
me,  that  whensoever  her  discipline  shall  be  destroyed,  her 
doctrine  will  not  long  survive  it :  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  this,  that  the  former  is  so  much  maligned 
and  shot  at  Pelagianism  and  Sodnianism,  with  several 
other  heterodoxies  cognate  to  and  dependent  upon  them, 
which  of  late,  with  so  much  confidence  and  scandalous  coun- 
tenance, walk  about  daring  the  world,  are  certainly  no  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England.  And  none  are  abler  and 
fitter  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are,  and  whither 
they  tend,  than  our  excellent  and  so  well  stocked  univo*- 
sities ;  and  if  these  will  but  bestir  themselves  against  all  in- 
novators whatsoever,  it  will  quickly  be  seen,  that  our  churdi 
needs  none,  either  to  fill  her  places  or  to  defend  her  doc- 
trines, but  the  sons  whom  she  herself  has  brou^t  forth  and 
bred  up.  Her  charity  is  indeed  great  to  others,  and  the 
greater,  for  that  she  is  so  well  provided  of  all  that  can  oon- 
tribute  either  to  her  strength  or  ornament  i^thout  them. 
The  altar  receives  and  protects  such  as  fly  to  it,  but  needs 
them  not. 

We  are  not  so  duU,  but  we  perceive  who  are  the  prime 
designers,  as  well  as  the  professed  actors  against  our  churdi, 
and  from  what  quarter  the  blow  chiefly  threatens  us.  We 
know  the  spring  as  well  as  we  observe  the  motion,  and 
scent  the  foot  which  pursues,  as  well  as  see  the  haj^  which 
is  lifted  up  against  us.  The  pope  is  an  experienced  work- 
man ;  he  knows  his  tools,  and  knows  them  to  be  but  tods, 
and  knows  withal  how  to  use  them,  and  that  so,  that  they 
shall  neither  know  who  it  is  that  uses  them,  or  what  he 
uses  them  for ;  and  we  cannot  in  reason  presume  his  skill 
now  in  ninety-three,  to  be  at  all  less  than  it  was  in  forty- 
one.  But  God,  who  has  even  to  a  mirade  protected  the 
church  of  England  hitherto,  against  all  the  power  and 
spite  both  of  her  open  and  concealed  enemies,  will,  we 
hope,  condnue  to  protect  30  pure  and  rational,  so  innocent 
and  -self-denying  a  constitution  still.     And  next,  under 
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God,  we  must  rely  upon  the  old  church  of  England  clergy, 
together  with  the  two  univer^ties,  both  to  support  and  re- 
cover her  declining  state.  For  so  long  as  the  univeraties 
are  sound  and  orthodox,  the  church  has  both  her  eyes 
open ;  and  while  she  has  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^e  will 
look  about  her,  and  consider  again  and  again,  what  she  is 
to  change  from,  and  what  she  must  change  to,  and  where 
she  shall  make  an  end  of  chan^ng,  before,  she  quits  her 
present  constitution.  • 

Innovations  about  religion  are  certainly  the  most  effica- 
cious, as  well  as  the  most  plausible  way  of  compassing  a  to- 
tal abolition  ofnt.  One  of  the  best  and  strongest  arguments 
we  have  against  popery  is,  that  it  is  an  innovation  upon  the 
Christian  church ;  and  if  so,  I  cannot  see  why  that,  which 
we  explode  in  the  popish  church,  should  pass  for  such  a 
piece  of  perfection  in  a  reformed  one.  The  papists  I  am 
sure  (our  shrewdest  and  most  designing  enemies)  desire  and 
push  on  this  to  their  utmost;  and  for  that  very  reason 
one  would  think,  that  we  (if  we  are  not  besotted)  should 
oppose  it  to  our  utmost  too.  However,  let  us  But  have  our , 
liturgy  continued  to  us  as  it  is,  till  the  persons  are  bom 
who  shall  be  able  to  mend  it,  or  make  a  better,  and  we  de- 
sire no  greater  security  against  either  the  altering  this,  or 
introdudng  another. 

The  truth  is,  such  as  would  new  model  the  church  of 
England  ought  not  only  to  have  a  new  religion,  (which 
some  have  been  sb  long  driving  at,)  but  a  new  reason  like- 
wise, to  proceed  by :  rince  experience  (which  was  ever  yet 
accounted  one  of  the  surest  and  best  improvements  of  rea- 
son) has  been  always  for  acquiescing  in  things  settled  with 
sober  and  mature  advice,  (and,  in  the  present  case  also,  with 
the  very  blocxl  and  martyrdom  of  the  advisers  themselves,) 
without  running  the  risk  of  new  experiments ;  which,  though 
in  philosophy  they  may  be  commendable,  yet  in  religion  and 
reUgious  matters  are  generally  fatal  and  pernicious.  The 
church  is  a  royal  society  for  settling  old  things,  and  not 
for  finding  out  new.  In  a  word,  we  serve  a  wise  and  un- 
changeable Gk)d,  and  we  desire  to  do  it  by  a  religion  and 
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in  a  church  (as  like  him  as  may  be)  without  changes  or 
alterations. 

And  now,  as  in  so  important  a  matter,  I  would  interest 
both  universities,  so  I  do  it  with  the  same  honour  and  de- 
ference to  both ;  as  abhorring  from  my  heart  the  pedantic 
partiality  of  preferring  one  before  the  other :  since  (if  my 
relation  to  one  should  never  so  much  incline  me  so  to  do)  I 
must  unccrely  declare,  that  I  cannot  see  how  to  place  a  pre- 
ference, where  I  can  find  no  preeminence.  And  thmfore, 
as  they  are  both  equal  in  fame,  and  learning,  and  all  that  is 
great  and  excellent,  so  I  hope  to  see  them  always  one  in 
judgment  and  design,  heart  and  alFecdon ;  without  any  strife, 
emulation,  or  oontest^between  them  except  this  one,  (which 
I  wish  may  be  perpetual,)  viz.  which  of  the  two  best  imi- 
versiUes  in  the  world  shall  be  most  serviceable  to  the  best 
church  in  the  world,  by  their  learning,  constancy,  and  inte- 
grity. 

But  to  conclude,  there  remains  no  more  for  me  to  do,  but 
to  beg  pardon  of  that  august  body  to  which  I  belcxig,  if  I 
have  offended  in  assuming  to  myself  the  honour  of  mentioii- 
ing  my  relation  to  a  society,  which  I  could  never  reflect  the 
least  honour  upon,  nor  contribute  the  least  advantage  ta 

All  that  I  can  add  is,  that  as  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve 
this  noble  seat  of  learning  for  many  years,  as  her  public, 
though  unworthy  orator ;  so  upon  that,  and  other  innume- 
rable accounts,  I  ought  for  ever  to  be,  and  to  acknowledge 
myself. 

Her  most  faithful,  obedient, 

and  devoted  servant, 

WertmiDrttr  Abbey,  ROBERT  SOUTH. 

Novemb.  17, 1693- 
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He  thai  walketh  uprightly  wdlketh  surely, 

A&  it  were  easy  to  evince,  both  from  reason  and 
experience,  that  there  is  a  strange,  restless  activity 
in  the  soul  of  man,  continually  disposing  it  to  ope- 
rate, and  exert  its  fiEunilties ;  so  the  phrase  of  scrip- 
ture still  expresses  the  life  of  man  by  walking ;  that 
is,  it  represents  an  active  principle  in  an  active  pos- 
ture. And  because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him 
.thus  out  to  action,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  na- 
ture equally  renders  him  solicitous  about  the  issue 
and  event  of  his  actions :  for  every  one,  by  reflecting 
upon  the  way  and  method  of  his  own  workings, 
will  find  that  he  is  still  determined  in  them  by  a 
respect  to  the  consequence  of  what  he  does ;  always 
proceeding  upon  this  argumentation  ;  If  I  do  such  a 
thing,  such  an  advantage  will  follow  from  it,  and 
therefore  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  this,  such  a  mis- 
chief will  ensue  thereupon,  and  therefore  I  will  for- 
bear. Every  one,  I  say,  is  concluded  by  this  practical 
discourse ;  and  for  a  man  to  bring  his  actions  to 
the  event  proposed  and  designed  by  him,  is  to  walk 
surely.  But  since  the  event  of  an  action  usually 
follows  the  nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality 
follows  the  rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  by 
all  means,  in  the  fitiming  of  his  actions,  not  to  be 
deceived  in  the  rule  which  he  proposes  for  the  mea- 
sure of  them ;  which,  without  great  and  exact  cau- 
tion, he  may  be  these  two  ways : 

1.  By  laying  false  and  deceitful  principles. 

S.  In  case  he  lays  right  principles,  yet  by  mis- 
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taking  in  the  consequences  which  he  draws  from 
them. 

An  error  in  either  of  which  is  equally  dangerous ; 
for  if  a  man  is  to  draw  a  line,  it  is  all  one  whether 
he  does  it  by  a  crooked  rule,  or  by  a  straight  one 
misapplied.  He  who  fixes  upon  false  princi}des 
treads  upon  infirm  ground,  and  so  sinks;  and  he 
who  fails  in  his  deductions  from  right  principles, 
stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so  falls ;  the  disas- 
ter is  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  the  same  mischief 
in  both. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  sometimes  v^y 
hard  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  goodness  of  principles, 
considered  barely  in  themselves,  and  abstracted  from 
their  consequences.  But  certainly  he  acts  upon  the 
surest  and  most  prudential  grounds  in  the  worlds 
who,  whether  the  principles  which  he  acts  upon 
prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  an  happy  issue  to  his 
actions. 

Now  he  who  guides  his  actions  by  the  rules  of 
piety  and  religion,  lays  these  two  principles  as  the 
great  ground  of  all  that  he  does : 

1.  That  there  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  all-wise  mind 
governing  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  and  taking  such 
an  account  of  the  actions  of  men,  as,  according  to 
the  quality  of  them,  to  punish  or*  reward  them. 

2dly,  That  there  is  an  estate  of  happiness  or 
misery  after  this  life,  allotted  to  every  man^  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  his  actions  here.  These,  I  say, 
are  the  principles  which  every  religious  man  pro- 
poses to  himself;  and  the  deduction  which  he  makes 
from  them  is  this :  That  it  is  his  grand  interest  and 
concern  so  to  act  and  behave  himself  in  this  world, 
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as  to  secure  himself  from  an  estate  of  misery  in  the 
other.  And  thus  to  act,  is,  in  the  phrase  of  scrip- 
ture, to  walk  uprightly ;  and  it  is  my  business  to 
prove,  that  he  who  acts  in  the  strength  of  this  con- 
clusion, drawn  from  the  two  forementioned  prin- 
ciides,  walks  surely,  or  secures  an  happy  event  to 
his  actions,  against  all  contingencies  whatsoever. 

And  to  demonstrate  this,  I  shall  consider  the 
said  principles  under  a  threefold  supposition: 

1st,  As  certainly  true ; 

2dly,  As  probable ;  and, 

Sdly,  As  false. 

And  if  the  pious  man  brings  his  actions  to  an 
happy  end,  which  soever  of  these  suppositions  his 
principles  fall  under,  then  certainly,  thei^  is  none 
who  walks  so  surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable 
grounds  of  prudence,  as  he  who  is  religious. 

1.  First  of  all  therefore  we  wiU  take  these  princi- 
ples (as  we  may  very  well  do)  under  the  hypothesis 
of  certainly  true :  where,  though  the  method  of  the 
ratiocination  which  I  have  cast  the  present  discourse 
into,  does  not  naturally  engage  me  to  prove  them  so, 
but  only  to  shew  what  directly  and  necessarily  fol- 
lows upon  a  supposal  that  they  are  so ;  yet  to  give 
the  greater  perspicuity  and  clearness  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  subject  in  hand,  I  shall  briefly  demon- 
strate them  thus. 

It  is  necessary,  that  there  should  be  some  first 
mover ;  and,  if  so,  a  first  being ;  and  the  first  being 
must  infer  an  infinite,  unlimited  perfection  in  the 
said  being :  forasmuch  as  if  it  were  finite  or  limited, 
that  limitation  must  have  been  either  from  itself  or 
from  something  else.  But  not  from  itself,  since  it  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  nature,  that  any  being  should 
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limit  its  own  perfection;  nor  yet  from  something 
else,  since  then  it  should  not  have  been  the  first,  as 
supposing  some  other  thing  coevous  to  it ;  which  is 
against  the  present  supposition.  So  that  it  being 
clear,  that  there  must  be  a  first  being,  and  that  in- 
finitely perfect^  it  will  follow,  that  all  other  perfec- 
tion that  is,  must  be  derived  from  it ;  and  so  we  in- 
fer the  creation  of  the  world :  and  then  supposing 
the  world  created  by  God,  (since  it  is  no  ways  re- 
condleable  to  God's  wisdom,  that  he  should  not  also 
govern  it,)  creation  must  needs  infer  providence: 
and  then  it  being  granted,  that  God  governs  the 
world,  it  will  follow  also,  that  he  does  it  by  means 
suitable  to  the  natures  of  the  things  he  governs,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  the  proper  ends  of  government : 
and  moreover,  man  being  by  nature  a  firee,  moral 
agent,  and  so,  capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as 
well  as  performing  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
governed  by  laws :  and  since  laws  require  that  they 
be  enforced  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, sufficient  to  sway  and  work  upon  the  minds 
of  such  as  are  to  be  governed  by  them ;  and  lastly, 
since  experience  shews  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, terminated  only  within  this  life,  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose,  it  fairly  and  rationally  fd* 
lows,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which  God 
governs  mankind  by,  do  and  must  look  beyond  it. 

And  thus  I  have  given  a  brief  proof  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  these  principles ;  namely,  that  there  is  a 
supreme  governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  there  is  a 
future  estate  of  happiness  or  misery  for  men  aftar 
this  life :  which  principles,  while  a  man  steers  his 
course  by,  if  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  tempe- 
rately, I  suppose  there  needs  no  further  arguments 
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to  evince,  that  he  acts  prudentianj  and  safely.  For 
he  acts  as  under  the  eye  of  his  just  and  severe  Judge, 
who  reaches  to  his  creature  a  command  with  one 
hand,  and  a  reward  with  the  other.  He  spends  as  a 
person  who  knows  that  he  must  come  to  a  reckon- 
ing. He  sees  an  eternal  happiness  or  misery  sus- 
pended upon  a  few  days'  behaviour ;  and  therefore 
he  liyes  every  hour  as  for  eternity.  His  future  con- 
dition has  such  a  powerfiil  influence  upon  his  pre- 
sent practice,  because  he  entertains  a  continual  ap-' 
prehension  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  it.  (lif  a  man 
walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is  drunk,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  caution,  while  he  over- 
looks his  danger.  But  he  who  is  sober,  and  views 
that  nice  separation  between  himself  and  the  de- 
vouring deep,  so  that  if  he  should  slip,  he  sees  his 
grave  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs  take 
every  step  with  horror,  and  the  utmost  caution  and 
solicitude. 

But  for  a  man  to  believe  it  as  the  most  undoubted 
certainty  in  the  world,  that  he  shall  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  his  actions  here,  and  after 
judgment  receive  an  eternal  recompence,  and  yet  to 
take  his  ftdl  swing  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sin,  is  it 
not  a  greater  phrensy,  than  for  a  man  to  take  a 
purse  at  Tyburn,  while  he  is  actually  seeing  another 
hanged'  for  the  same  fact?  It  is  really  to  dare 
and  defy  the  justice  of  Heaven,  to  laugh  at  right- 
aimii^  thunderbolts,  to  puff  at  damnation,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  bid  Omnipotence  do  its  worst.  He  indeed 
who  thus  walks,  walks  surely ;  but  it  is  because  he 
is  sure  to  be  damnedl 

I  confess  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  stupid 
course  to  the  natural  way  of  the  soul's  acting ;  ac-- 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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c^oiding  to  whkh»  the  wilL  mores  t^Mnsdiag  M  the 
proposals  of  good  ami  evfl,  made  bjthe  wdentaod- 
ix^:  and  therefore  for  a  man  to  mn  headkx^  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  while  the  eye  of  a  seeing  eom^ 
science  assures  him  that  it  is  bQtt<»nle$s  and  open, 
and  all  return  from  it  desperate  and  impossible; 
while  tm  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face,  and^ie  ww^mi 
of  vengeance  points  directly  at  his  heart^\still  topress 
on  to  the  embraces  of  his  sin,  is  a  proUem  umeflofar- 
able  up(m  any  other  ground,  but  that  sin  iB&bmtes 
before  it  destroys.  For  Judas  (o  receire  and  ^nnJOaw 
the  sop,  when  his  master  gave  it  him  seasoned  widi 
those  terrible  words,  It  had  been  goodjbr  tktU  mim 
that  he  had  never  been  barn ;  surdy  this  atgoed  a 
furious  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach,  that  could  thus 
catch  at  a  morsel  \with  the  fire  wid  brimstone  tSk 
flaming  about  it»  ^tnd,  as  it  were^  digest  death  itodC 
and  make  a  meal  upon  perdition. 

I  could  wish  that  every  bold  sinner,  when  he  is 
about  to  engage  in  the  commisision  of  any  known  an, 
would  arrest  his  confidence,  and  tar  a  while  stop  the 
execution  of  his  purpose^  with  this  short  questioo. 
Do  I  believe  that  it  is  really  true,  that  God  has  de^ 
nouBced  death  to  such  a  practice,  w  do  I  not?  If  he 
does  not,  let  him  renounce  his  Qiristianky,  and  sur* 
render  back  his  baptism,  the  wat^  of  which  mi|^ 
brtfeer  serve  him  to  cool  his  tongue  in  hell,  than  on- 
ly to  consign  him  over  to  the  capacity  of  so  Uack 
an  iQK>stasy.  But  if  he  does  believe  it,  how  wiQ  he 
{^ttit  himself  upon  the  accounts  of  bare  reason? 
For  does  he  thinks  that  if  he  pursues  the  means  of 
death,  they  will  not  bring  him  to  that  &tal  end?  Or 
does  he  think  that  he  can  grapfde  witii  cttviDe  ven- 
geance, kni  eddufe  the  evarlastlxig  burnings,  or  am' 
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hirnsdf  against  the  Mte&ofthe  nevep-djing  worm  ? 
No,  sturely,  these  are  things  not  to  be  imagined ;  and 
tkevefore  I  cannot  conceive  what  security  the  pre- 
fliuidng  glnner  can  promise  hisnself,  but  upcm  thes^ 
tw^^^owing  accounts. 

1.  That  God  is  merdlul,  and  will  not  be  so  severe 
BM  14ft  word ;  and  that  his  threatenings  of  eternal  tor^ 
memtsf  ate  not  so  decretory  and  absolute,  but  that 
there  is  a  very  comfortable  latitude  left  in  them  for 
IIM9I  of  skill  to  creep  out  at.  And  here  it  must  in« 
deed  be  confisssed,  that  Origen,  and  some  others,  not 
long  sinee,  who  have  been  so  officious  as  to  furbish 
up  And  reprint  his  old  errors,  hold,  that  the  sufferingil 
of  the  damned  are  not  to  be,  in  a  strict  sense,  eter- 
nal ;  but  that,  after  a  certain  revolution  and  period 
ct  time,  there  shaU  be  a  general  gaol-deiivery  of  the 
souk  in  inrison,  and  that  not  for  a  further  execution, 
but  a  finid  release.  And  it  must  be  further  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  of  the  ancients,  like  kind-hearted 
men,  have  talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  res* 
pites,  or  intervals  of  punishment  to  the  damned,  as 
particularly  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  resurrection, 
ascenmm,  pentecost,  and  Hie  like.  In  which,  as  these 
good  metk  are  more  to  be  commended  for  their  kind- 
ness and  compassion,  than  to  be  fcdlowed  in  their 
oplkfion;  (which  may  be  much  better  argued  by 
wishes  thto  demonstrations ;)  so,  acUnitdng  that  it 
W€flfe  true,  yet  what  a  pitiful,  slender  comfort  would 
this  amount  to !  much  like  the  Jews  abating  the  pu- 
nishment of  malefactors  from  forty  stripes  to  forty . 
save  one:  A  great  indulgence  indeed,  even  as  glkat 
as  the  diffei^nce  between  forty  and  thirty-nine ;  and 
yet  much  less  considerable  would  that  indulgence  b* 
ef  a  few  holydays  in  the  measures  of  eternity,  of 
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some  hours'  ease,  compared  with  infinite  ages  of 
torment. 

Supposing  therefore,  that  few  sinners  relieve  them- 
selves with  such  groundless,  trifling  considerations  as 
these,  yet  may  they  not  however  £asten  a  ralftHial 
hope  upon  the  boundless  mercy  of  Crod,  that  this  may 
induce  him  to  spare  his  poor  creature,  though  by  sin 
become  obnoxious  to  his  wrath  ?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  the  divine  mercy  is  indeed  large,  and  tear  sur- 
passing all  created  measures,  yet  nevertheless  it  has 
its  proper  time ;  and  after  this  life  it  is  the  titne  of 
justice ;  and  to  hope  for  the  favours  of  mercy  then, 
is  to  expect  an  harvest  in  the  dead  of  winter.  God 
has  cast  all  his  works  into  a  certain,  inviolable  order; 
according  to  which,  there  is  a  time  to  pardon  and  a 
time  to  punish ;  and  the  time  of  one  is  not  the  time 
of  the  other.  .When  com  has  once  felt  the  sicMe,  it 
has  no  more  benefit  firom  the  sunshine«\But, 

Sdly,  If  the  conscience  be  too  apprehensive  (as 
for  the  most  part  it  is)  to  venture  the  final  issue  of 
things  upon  a  fond  persuasion,  that  the  great  Judge 
of  the  world  will  relent,  and  not  execute  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  him ;  as  if  lie  had  threatened  men 
with  hell  rather  to  fright  them  from  sin,  than  with 
an  intent  to  punish  them  for  it ;  I  say,  if  the  con- 
science cannot  find  any  satisfaction  or  suppcnt  firom 
such  reasonings  as  these,  yet  may  it  not,  at  least,  re- 
lieve itself  with  the  purposes  of  a  future  repentance, 
notwithstanding  its  iM*esent  actual  violations  of  the 
law  ?  I  answer,  that  this  certainly  is  a  confidence  of 
all  others  the  most  ungrounded  and  irrational  For 
upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  binnsplf  a  fu- 
ture repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a  futu- 
rity ?  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is  so 
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restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to  it* 
self  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute.  Have 
not  many  died  with  the  guilt  of  impenitence  and  the 
designs  of  repentance  together  ?  If  a  man  dies  to  daj, 
by  the  prevalence  of  some  ill  humours,  will  it  avail 
him,  that  he  intended  to  have  bled  and  purged  to* 
morrow  ? 

But  how  dares  sinful  dust  and  ashes  invade  the 
prerogative  of  Providence,  and  carve  out  to  himself 
the  seasons  and  issues  of  life  and  death,  which  the 
Father  keeps  wholly  within  his  own  power  ?  How 
does  that  man,  who  thinks  he  sins  securely  under  the 
shelter  of  some  remote  purposes  of  amendment, 
know,  but  that  the  decree  above  may  be  already  pass- 
ed against  him,  and  his  allowance  of  mercy  spent ; 
so  that  the  bow  in  the  clouds  is  now  drawn,  and  the 
arrow  levelled  at  his  head :  and  not  many  days  like 
to  pass,  but  perhaps  an  apoplexy,  or  ah  imposthume, 
or  some  sudden  disaster,  may  stop  his  breath,  and 
reap  him  down  as  a  sinner  ripe^for  destruction. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that,  upon  supposition  of  the 
certain  truth  of  the  principles  of  religion,  he  who. 
walks  not  uprightly  has  neither  from  the  presumjK 
tion  of  God's  mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  jus- 
tice, nor  firom  his  own  purposes  of  a  future  repent* 
ance,  any  sure  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon ;  but  ht 
this  whole  course  acts  as  directly  in  contradiction  to 
nature,  as  he  does  in  defiance  of  grace.  In  a  word, 
he  is  besotted,  and  has  lost  his  reason;  and  what 
then  can  there  be  for  religion  to  take  hold  of  him» 
by  ?  Come  we  now  to  the 

2d  supposition,  und»  which  we  shew.  That  the 
principles  of  religion  laid  down  by  us  might  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is,  as  only  probable.    Where  we 
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must  observe^  that  probdiiitity  does  not  {m^eriy 
make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth  or  faki^  of 
things ;  but  only  imports  a  different  degree  of  their 
deamess  or  appearance  to  the  understanding.  80 
that  that  is  to  be  accounted  pAbable,  whi<^  has  moie 
and  better  arguments  producible  for  it,  than  cmsi  be 
brought  against  it ;  and  surely  such  a  thing  at  least 
is  religion.  For  certain  it  is,  that  religion  is  umver- 
sal,  I  mean  the  first  rudiments  and  general  notioiis 
of  religion,  called  natural  religion,  and  coiidatiog  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  and  of  the  commoli 
principles  of  morality,  and  a  future  estate  of  sods 
after  death,  (in  which  also  we  have  all  tltat  sodk 
reformed  and  refiners  amongst  us  would  redooe 
Christianity  itself  to.)  This  notion  of  leligicm,  I  aa|r, 
has  diffused  itsdf  in  some  degree  or  other,  greater 
or  less,  as  far  as  human  nature  extends.  80  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  though  plunged  1 
never  such  gross  and  absurd  idolatry,  but  h» 
awful  sense  of  a  Deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  ef 
retribution  to  men  after  this  life. 

But  now,  if  there  are  really  no  such  tbanga,  but 
all  is  a  mere  Ue  and  a  fable,  contrived  only  to  <^ain 
up  the  liberty  of  man's  nature  from  a  fl^eer  enjoy- 
ment of  those  things,  which  otherwise  it  would  have 
as  full  a  right  to  enjoy  as  to  breathe,  I  demand 
whence  this  persuasion  could  thus  come  to  be  uni- 
versal ?  Foi*  was  it  ever  known,  in  any  other  ins|»BjDe, 
that  the  whole  world  was  brought  to  conqiire  in 
the  belief  of  a  lie?  Nay,  and  of  sudi  a  lie,  as  shonld 
lay  upon  men  such  unpleasing  abridgments,  tying 
them  up  firom  a  full  gratification  of  those  hists  dnd 
appetites  which  they  so  impatiently  desire  to  satJafy, 
and  consequently,  by  all  means,  to  remove  those  ito* 
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pediments  that  might  any  way  obstruct  their  satis- 
fiution?  Since  therefore  it  Gannot  be  made  out  upon 
Any  priadple  of  reason,  how  all  the  nations  in  the 
urorld^  otherwise  so  distant  in  situation,  manners, 
interests,  and  inclinations,  riiouid,  by  design  or  com- 
biaation,  meet  in  one  persuasion ;  and  withal  that 
oea,  who  so  mortaUy  hate  to  be  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon,  should  yet  sufier  themsdves  to  be  de- 
ceii^ed  by  such  a  persuasion  as  is  false ;  and  not  on- 
ly false,  but  also  croos  and  contrary  to  their  strongest 
dewes ;  so  that  if  it  were  fidse,  they  would  set  the 
utmost  force  of  their  reason  on  work  to  discover  that 
fidsity,  and  thereby  disinduall  themselves ;  and  fiir- 
iiher,  since  there  is  nothing  £a]se,  but  what  may  be 
]m>ved  .to  be  so ;  and  yet,  lastly,  since  all  the  pow9 
and  industry  of  man's  mind  has  not  been  hitherto 
able  to  prov/e  a  fedsity  in  the  principles  of  religion,  it 
iirefragahly  follows,  (and  that,  I  suppose,  without 
gathering  any  more  into  the  conclusion  than  has 
been  made  good  in  the  premises,)  that  religion  is  at 
least  a  very  hi^  probability. 

And  this  is  that  which  I  here  contend  for,  lliat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  obliging  men  to  beUeve  reli- 
gion to  be  true,  that  this  tnith  be  made  out  to  their 
reason  by  arguments  demonstratively  certain;  but 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  their  unbelief  unexcus- 
aUe,  even  upon  the  account  of  bare  reason,  if  so  be 
the  truth  of  rdigion  carry  in  it  a  much  greater  pro- 
bability, than  any  of  those  ratiocinations  that  pre- 
taid  the  contrary:  and  this  I  prove  in  the  strength  of 
these  two  considerations. 

Isty  That  no  man,  in  matters  of  this  life,  requires 
an  assurance  either  of  the  good  which  he  designs,  or 
of  tiie  evil  whioh  he  avoids,  frc«n  arguments  demon- 
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strativelf  certain ;  but  judges  himself  to  hare 
cient  ground  to  act  upon,  from  a  probable  pnsuaaioii 
of  the  event  of  things.  No  man  who  first  traffidcs  in- 
to a  foreign  country  has  any  scientific  evidence  that 
there  is  such  a  country,  but  by  report,  which  can 
produce  no  more  than  a  moral  certainty ;  that  is,  a 
very  high  probability,  and  such  as  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  except  against.  He  who  has  a  probable 
belief,  that  he  shall  meet  with  thieves  in  such  a  road, 
thinks  himself  to  have  reason  enough  to  decdine  it, 
albeit  he  is  sure  to  sustain  some  less  (though  yet  am- 
siderable)  inconvenience  by  his  so  doing.  But  p»v 
haps  it  may  be  replied,  (and  it  is  aU  that  can  be  re- 
plied,) that  a  greater  assurance  and  evidence  is  re- 
quired of  the  things  and  concerns  of  the  other  woiid, 
than  of  the  interests  of  this.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  assurance  and  evidence  (terms,  by  the  way,  ex- 
tremely different ;  the  first,  respecting  properly  the 
ground  of  our  assenting  to  a  thing;  and  the  other, 
the  clearness  of  the  thing  or  object  assented  to)  have 
no  place  at  all  here,  as  bdn^  contrary  to  our  present 
supposition ;  according  to  which,  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of  the  practical  principles  of  religion  only  as  pro- 
bable, and  falling  under  a  probable  persuasion.  And 
for  this  I  affirm,  that  where  the  case  is  about  the  ha^ 
zarding  an  eternal  or  a  temporal  concern,  there  a 
less  degree  of  probability  ought  to  engi^  our  cau- 
tion against  the  loss  of  the  former,  than  is  necessary 
to  engage  it  about  preventing  the  loss  of  the  latter. 
Forasmuch  as  where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the 
venture,  as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world 
ought  to  be ;  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability 
or  likelihood  of  danger,  should  be  provided  against ; 
.but  where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  eveiy  small 
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probabflitjr  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to  pre^ 
vent  it,  since,  though  it  should  happen,  the  loss  might 
be  repaired  again ;  or  if  not,  could  not  however  de- 
stroy us,  by  reaching  us  in  our  greatest  and  highest 
concern ;  which  no  temporal  thing  whatsoever  is  or 
can  be.  And  this  directly  introduces  the 

2d  consideration  or  argument,  « is.  That  bare  rea- 
son, discoursing  upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation, 
(which  surely  is  the  fundamental  principle  which  na- 
ture proceeds  by,)  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily  and 
by  choice  to  undergo  any  less  evil  to  secure  himself 
but  from  the  probability  of  an  evil  incomparably 
greater,  and  that  also  such  an  one,  as,  if  that  proba^ 
bility  passes  into  a  certain  event,  admits  of  no  repa- 
ration by  any  after-remedy  that  can  be  applied  to  it. 

Now,  that  religion,  teaching  a  future  estate  of 
souls,  is  a  probability,  and  that  its  contrary  cannot 
with  equal  probability  be  proved,  we  have  already 
evinced.  This  therefore  being  supposed,  we  will 
suppose  yet  further,  that  for  a  man  to  abridge  him- 
self in  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  appetites  and  in- 
clinations, is  an  evU,  because  a  present  pain  and 
trouble :  but  then  it  must  likewise  be  granted,  that 
nature  must  needs  abhor  a  state  of  eternal  pain  and 
misery  much  more;  and  that  if  a  man  does  not 
undeigo  the  former  less  evil,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  such  an  eternal  estate  of  miseiy  will  be  his  por- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  I  would  fain  know  whether  that 
man  takes  a  rational  course  to  preserve  himself,  who 
refuses  the  endurance  of  these  lesser  troubles,  to  se- 
cure himself  from  a  condition  infinitely  and  incon- 
ceivably more  miserable. 

But  since  probability,  in  the  nature  of  it,  supposes 
that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  any  thing 
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iktA  yet  sppt^m^  eat  U  c&tmiy  d(^^ 

side,  we  wiSL  here  cemsidia  boih  ^des  of  tins  proht* 

iMlity:  as, 

Xst,  That  it  is  <me  way  po«iUe«  ttiat  there  «ay  be 
no  sttdi  thing  as  a  futwe  estetie  of  happiacas  or 
misery  for  those  who  bave  livod  «ell  or  ill  heKi 
and  then  he  who,  .ujioii  tte  steengtih.  <€  a  oontiBry 
belief  abridged  him3^  in  the  gnufcifioatMm  of  hbiq>- 
petites,  sustains  only  this  evil;  m%.  That  he  idid 
not  please  his  senses  and  unboamleddeairas,  ao  much 
as  otherwise  he  mughjt  and  would  liave  dene,  liad  he 
not  lived  under  <^e  ciyitivil^  and  €^edt  of  <80ch.a 
beUef.  This  is  the  utaiost  whk^  he  mtSenzkmfi^ 
whether  this  be  a  real  evil  or  no,  (whatsoever  ynlgHr 
ndnds  may  commonly  thifilc:  it,)  diail  be  diacowani 
of  afterwards. 

S.  But  thpa  again,  on  the  ol&er  aide,  it  ia  pEohaUe 
that  there  will  be  audi  a  futwe  esti^ ;  and  then 
how  miserably  is  the  voluptuous,  sensual  unbefiner 
left  in  the  lurch !  For  tihere  can  be  bo  jretreat  &r 
him  then,  no  mending  of  his  choice  in  the  ^tlwr 
world,  no  after-game  to  be  played  in  helL  It  ibms 
with  men,  in  reference  to  their  future  estate,  .andldie 
condition  upon  which  they  must  pass  to  it,  mmh 
as  it  does  with  a  merchant  having  a  vesaal  ricUy 
fraught  at  sea  in  a  stqrm :  the  storm  ^rows  higher 
and  higher,  and  threatens  tihe  utter  loss  cf  the  ^h^i : 
but  there  is  one,  and  but  one  certain  way  io  save 
it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  westbowcA ; 
yet  still,  for  all  this,  the  man  knows  not  but  pes* 
sibly  the  storm  may  cease,  and  so  all  be  preserved. 
However,  in  the  mean  timet  there  is  little  or  no 
probability  that  it  will  do  ^o ;  and  in  case  it  dionld 
not,  he  is  then  assured^  that  he  must  lay  ^faia  fife^  as 
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well  as  his  rich  commodities,  ia  the  cniel  deep.  Nov 
in  this  case,  would  this  mm,  thifik  we^  act  nltQii^'^ 
shoidd  he,  vtp^m  the  skoder  poasibilit j  of  eseaping 
otherwise,  neglect  the  sure,  inf afljy[)le  pre8eryat]0ii  of 
lus  life,  by  casting  away  his  ridb  goods?  No  ces* 
tainly,  it  would  be  so  &r  from  it,  that  shmMi  the 
stom,  by  a  strai^  hap,  cease  immediately  after  he 
had  thus  thrown  away  his  riches,  yet  the  tlurowiBg 
them  away  was  infinitely  more  rational  and  eKgi* 
Ue,  than  the  retaimng  or  keeping  them  could  ham 
been. 

For  a  man,  while  he  lives  »here  in  the  worid,  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  hdl  or  no ;  and  thezBr 
upon  to  liv«  so,  as  if  absoluteli^  there  were  mmej; 
hut  when  he  dies,  to  find  himself  confuted  in  the 
flames ;  this,  surely,  must  be  the  height  i»f  woe  anfl 
disappointment,  and  a  hitter  conviction  of.  an  kn« 
tioBal  venture  and  an  absurd  chdce.  In  idoufatfi|l 
cases,  reason  still  determines  fiir  the  saferside;  eqpe* 
daitty  if  the  case  be  not  only  doubtful,  but  dao 
highly  concerning,  and  the  venture  be  of  a  jbduL  and 
an  eternity. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table,  richly  and  delicuMufy 
fiimished,  but  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head 
by  one  single  thread  or  hair,  surely  had  enough  to 
check  his  s^petite,  even  ^^ainst  all  the  ragings  of 
hunger  and  temptations  of  sensuality.  The  only 
argument  that  could  any  way  encourage  his  appetite 
was,  that  possibly  the  sword  might  not  fall;:but 
when  his  reason  should  encounter  it  with  another 
question.  What  if  it  should  CeOL?  and  moreover, 
that  pitiful  stay  by  which  it  hung  should  oppose 
the  likelihood  that  it  would,  to  a  mere  possflnlity 
tJiat  it  might  not;  what  could  the  .man  ei^ogr  or 
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taste  of  his  rich  banquet,  with  all  this  doubt  and 
horror  working  in  his  mind  ? 

Though  a  man's  condition  should  be  really  in  itself 
never  so  safe,  yet  an  apprehension  and  surmise  that 
it  is  not  safe,  is  enough  to  make  a  quick  and  a  ten- 
der reason  sufficiently  miserable.  Let  the  most  acute 
and  learned  unbeliever  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
hell :  and  if  he  can,  he  sins  so  much  the  more  ra* 
tionally ;  otherwise,  if  he  cannot,  the  case  remains 
doubtfid  at  least :  but  he  who  sins  obstinately,  does 
not  act  as  if  it  were  so  much  as  doubtful ;  for  if 
it  were  certain  and  evident  to  sense,  he  could  do 
no  more ;  but  for  a  man  to  found  a  confident  practice 
upon  a  disputable  principle,  is  brutishly  to  outrun 
his  rcjason,  and  to  build  ten  times  wider  than  his 
foundation.  In  a  word,  I  look  upon  this  one  short 
consideration,  were  there  no  more,  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  any  rational  man  to  take  up  his  religicm 
upon,  and  which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the 
world  solidly  to  answer  or  confiite;  namely.  That 
it  is  good  to  be  sure.    And  so  I  proceed  to  the 

Third  and  last  supposition,  under  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  may,  for  argument  sake,  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  is,  as  false ;  which  surely  must 
reach  the  utmost  thoughts  of  any  atheist  what* 
soever.  Nevertheless  even  upon  this  account  also, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  evince,  that  he  who  walks  up* 
rightly  walks  much  more  surely  than  the  wicked  and 
profane  liver ;  and  that  with  reference  to  the  most 
valued  temporal  enjoyments,  such  as  are  reputation, 
quietness,  health,  and  the  like,  which  are  the  greatest 
which  this  life  affiirds,  or  is  desirable  for.    And, 

1st,  For  reputation  or  credit.  Is  any  one  had  in 
greater  esteem  than  the  just  person  ;  who  has  given 
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the  world  an  assurance,  by  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
practice,  that  he  makes  a  conscience  of  his  ways ; 
•that  he  scorns  to  do  an  unworthy  or  a  base  thing ; 
to  lie,  to  defraud,  to  undermine  anoth^s  interest, 
by  any  sinister  and  inferior  arts  ?  And  is  there  any 
thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre  upon  a  man's 
person,  than  a  severe  temperance,  and  a  restraint  of 
himself  from  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures  ?  Does 
any  thing  shine  so  bright  as  virtue,  and  that  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  void  of  it  ?  For  hardly 
shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  he  desires  the 
credit  of  being  thought  what  his  vice  will  not  let 
him  be ;  so  great  a  pleasure  and  convenience  is  it, 
to  live  with  honour  and  a  fair  acceptance  amongst 
those  whom  we  converse  with ;  and  a  being  without 
it  is  not  life,  but  rather  the  skeleton  or  caput  mar" 
tuum  of  life;  like  time  without  day,  or  day  itself  with* 
out  the  shining  of  the  sun  to  enliven  it. 

On  the  other  side,  is  there  any  thing  that  more 
embitters  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  than  shame 
and  reproach?  Yet  this  is  generally  the  lot  and 
portion  of  the  impious  and  irreligious ;  and  of  some 
of  them  more  especially. 

For  how  in&mous,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  false, 
fraudulent,  and  unconscionable  person !  and  how 
quickly  is  his  character  known!  For  hardly  ever 
did  any  man  of  no  conscience  continue  a  man  of  any 
credit  long.  Likewise,  how  odious,  as  well  as  infa- 
mous, is  such  an  one !  Especially  if  he  be  arrived  at 
that  consummate  and  robust  degree  of  falsehood,  as 
to  play  in  and  out,  and  shew  tricks  with  oaths,  the 
sacredest  bonds  which  the  conscience  of  man  can 
be  bound  with ;  how  is  such  an  one  shunned  and 
dreaded,  like  a  walking   pest!  What   volleys   of 
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wofih,  eurses,  and  satires,  are  dlsdhai^ed  at  him !  sd 
that  let  nerer  so  mueh  honour  be  placed  upon  Ihhi, 
it  cleaves  not  to  him,  bnt  foMhtvitb  ceases  to  be  ho- 
non^,  by  bemg  so  plated ;  no  preferment  can  sweeten 
him,  bnt  the  higher  he  stiinds,  the  ftrther  and  wider 
he  stinks. 

In  like  manner  for  the  drinker  and  debauched 
person :  is  any  thing  more  the  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  than  such  an  one  ?  His  company  is  justly 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace :  and  nobodjr  can  own  a 
friendship  for  him  without  being  an  enemy  to  him- 
self. A  drunkard  is,  as  it  were,  outlawed  firmn  att 
worthy  and  creditable  converse.  Men  abhor,  loathe, 
and  despise  him,  and  would  even  ^t  at  him  as 
tliey  meet  him,  were  it  not  for  fear  that  a  sbomaA 
so  charged  should  something  more  than  spit  at 
them. 

But  not  to  go  over  all  the  several  kinds  of  vice 
and  wickedness,  should  we  set  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  glories  of  a  better  wotld,  and  allow  tUfe 
life  for  the  only  place  and  scene  of  man's  happiness, 
yet  surely  Cato  will  he  always  more  honouraUe 
than  Clodius,  and  Cicero  than  Catiline.  Fideliiy, 
justice,  and  temperance  will  alwajrs  draw  their  own 
reiv^id  after  them,  or  rather  carry  it  with  thesn^  in 
those  ma]4[6  of  honour  which  they  fix  upon  the  per- 
sons who  practise  and  pursue  them.  It  is  said  of 
David  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  88.  thmt  he  dUd  Jktt  cj 
daif9,  richest  and  humour :  and  there  was  no  need 
d£  an  heaven,  to  render  him  in  all  respects  a  ntmdi 
happier  man  than  Saul.     But  in  the 

2d  place.  The  virtuous  and  religious  person  walks 
upon  surer  grounds  than  the  vicious  and  irreligious, 
n  respect  of  ike  ease,  peace,  and  quietness  wfaidi  he 
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Mljoys  iatJUft.ttodd;  iMaiflwfakh  certaisljr make M 
small  pwt  06  buman  fdirity.  Far  anxiety  and  la« 
iNmr  ari^  great  ii^fedients  of  that  cone  wMcb  siQ 
baa  ^nlmted  vfoa  fidkn  man.  Gare  and  toil  caaie 
kit0  iter  wtffld  with  An^  and  remain  cTer  gince  inse- 
fmMkehom  iti  both  as  to  its  }lamshment  and  effect; 

Tbt  aarVhae  of  sfai  is  per£M±  davewy ;  and  be  /Who 
#ifi  iMiy  bbedience  to  tike  commands  of  it  shall  find 
It  an  linceasonaUe  tasbnaster,  and  an  unmeasuraUe 
esactofe 

And  to  represent  the  case  in  some  particulars. 
The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early  and  sit  up 
late^  abd  punoe  bis  dssqp  witib  a  constant^  indefati- 
gaUe  attendance ;  hie  most  be  infinitely  patient  and 
aervttei,  and  bbnoxioUs  to  all  the  cross  humours  of 
tfaope  wfamn  he  expects  to  rise  by ;  he  must  endure 
and  digest  all  sorts  of  affronts ;  adore  the  foot  that 
IdciDs:  bimv  and  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  him :  while, 
iti  tile  mean  time,  the  humble  and  contented  man  is 
virtuous  Ht  a  much  easier  rate :  bis  virtue  Mds  him 
sleep,  and  take  bis  rest,  while  the  other's  restless  sin 
bids  him  sit  up  land  Watch.  He  pleases  himself  in-< 
nocently  and  easfly,  whik  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tsnpts  ton  piease  others  sinAiUy  and  difficultly,  and 
perb^)S  in  the  issue  unsucces^iklly  too. 

The  robber,  and  man  of  ra{»ne,  must  run,  and 
ride,  and  use  all  the  dalig^Nius  and  even  desperate 
wayd  of  eiBcape ;  a^  prafaaUy,  after  all,  his  sin  be- 
tr^ra  him  to  a  gaol,  and  finom  tiience  advances  him 
to  the  gibbet :  but  let  him  carry  off  bis  booty  witih 
aa  muth  siffety  and  success  as  be  can  wish,  yet 
the  innocent  person,  with  never  so  little  of  his  own, 
envies  him  not,  and,  if  he  has  nothing,  fears  bun  not. 

Likewise  the  cheat  and  fraudulent  person  is  put 
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to  a  thousand  shifts  to  palliate  his  fraud,  and  to  be 
thought  an  honest  man :  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
greater  labour  than  to  be  always  dissembling,  and 
forced  to  maintain  a  constant  disguise,  there  being 
so  many  ways  by  which  a  smothered  truth  is  apt  to 
blaze  and  break  out;  the  very  nature  of  things 
making  ii  not  more  natural  for  them  to  be,  than  to 
appear  as  they  be.  But  he  who  will  be  really 
honest,  just,  and  sincere  in  his  dealings,  needs  take 
no  pains  to  be  thought  so ;  no  more  than  the  son 
needs  take  any  pains  to  shine,  or,  when  he  is  up,  to 
convince  the  world  that  it  is  day. 

And  here  again  to  bring  in  the  man  of  faunny 
and  intemperance  for  his  share  in  the  pain  and  trou- 
ble, as  well  as  in  the  forementioned  shame  and  in- 
famy of  his  vice.  Qan  any  toil  or  day-labour  equal 
the  fatigue  or  drudgery  which  such  an  one  under- 
goes, while  he  is  continually  pouring  in  draught 
after  draught,  and  cramming  in  morsel  a£ter  morael, 
and  that  in  spite  of  appetite  and  nature,  till  he  be* 
comes  a  burden  to  the  very  earth  that  bears  him; 
though  not  so  great  an  one  to  that,  but  that  (if  pos- 
sible) he  is  yet  a  greater  to  himself?  ^ 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  one  sinner 
more,  and  him  a  notaUe,  leading  smner  indeed,  to 
wit,  the  rebel.  Can  any  thing  have  more  of  trouble, 
hazard,  and  anxiety  in  it,  than  the  course  which  he 
takes?  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  evils  of  war 
must  unavoidably  be  endured,  as  the  necessary 
means  and  instruments  to  compass  and  give  suc- 
cess to  his  traitorous  designs.  In  which,  if  it  is  his 
Ipt  to  be  conquered,  he  must  expect  that  vengeance 

*  See  above,  p.  i9»  20. 
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that  justly  attends  a  conquered,  disarmed  viilam ; 
fisr  when  such  an  one  is  vanquished,  his  sins  ore 
always  upon  him.  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  he 
jHnoves  victorious,  he  will  yet  find  misery  enough  in 
the  distracting  cares  of  settling  an  ungrounded,  odi- 
ous, detestaUe  interest,  so  heartily,  and  so  justly  ma- 
ligned,  abhorred,  and  oftentimes  plotted  against ;  so 
that,  in  effect,  he  is  still  in  warf  though  he  has 
quitted  the  field  The  torment  of  his  suspicion  is 
great,  and  the  courses  he  must  take  to  quiet  his  jea- 
lous, suspicious  mind,  infinitely  troublesome  and 
vexatious. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  labour  of  obedience, 
loyalty,  and  subjection,  is  no  more,  but  for  a  man 
honestly  and  discreetly  to  sit  still,  and  to  enjoy  what 
he  has,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  And  when 
such  an  one  is  in  his  lowest  condition,  he  is  yet  high 
and  happy  enough  to  despise  and  pity  the  most  pros- 
perous rebel  in  the  world :  even  those  fiunous  ones 
of  f<xty-one  (with  aU  due  respect  to  their  flourishing 
relaticNQS  be  it  spoke)  not  excepted. '  In  the 

Third  and  las^  place,  the  rdigious  person  walks 
upon  surer  grounds  than  the  irreligious,  in  respect  of 
the  very  health  of  his  body.  Virtue  is  a  friend  and 
an  help  to  nature ;  but  it  is  vice  and  luxury  that  de- 
stroys it,  and  the  diseases  of  intemperance  are  the 
naturalproduct(tf  the  sins  of  intemperance.  Where- 
as, on  the  other  side,*  a  temperate,  innocent  use  of 
the  creature,  never  casts  any  one  into  a  fever  or  a 
surfeit.  Chastity  makes  no  work  for  a  chirurgeon,  nor 
ever  ends  in  rottenness  of  bones.  Sin  is  the  fruitfid 
parent  of  disten^iers,  and  ill  lives  occasion  good  phy- 
sicians. Seldom  shall  one  see  in  dties,  courts,  and 
rich  femilies,  (where  men  live  plentifully,  and  eat  md 
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drink  firedy»)  that  perfect  health,  that  athletic  somid- 
ness  and  vigour  of  constitution,  which  is  commonlj 
seen  in  the  countiy,  in  poor  houses  and  cottages, 
where  nature  is  their  cook,  and  necessity  their 
caterer,  and  where  they  have  no  other  doctor,  but 
the  sun  and  the  fresh  air,  and  that  such  an  one,  as 
never  sends  them  to  the  apothecary*  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  that  none 
lived  such  healthfid  and  long  lives,  as  monks  and 
hermits,  who  had  sequestered  themselves  from  the 
pleasures  and  plenties  of  the  world,  to  a  constant 
ascetic  course,  of  the  severest  abstinence  and  devo- 
tion. 

Nor  is  excess  the  only  thing  by  which  sin  mauls 
and  breaks  men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable 
enjo]rment  of  themselves  thereby,  but  many  are  abo 
brought  to  a  very  ill  and  languishing  haMt  of  body, 
by  mere  idleness ;  and  idleness  is  both  itsdf  a  great 
sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  more.  The  husband- 
man returns  from  the  field,  and  from  manuring 
his  ground,  strong  and  healthy,  because  innocent 
and  laborious;  you  will  find  no  diet-diinks,  no 
boxes  of  pills,  nor  galley-pots,  amongst  his  provi- 
sions ;  no,  he  neither  speaks  nor  lives  French,  he  is 
not  so  much  a  gentleman,  forsooth.  His  meals  are 
coarse  and  short,  his  employment  warrantable,  his 
sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  neither  interrupted 
with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the  aches  of  a 
crazy  body.  And  when  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it 
comes  alone,  bringing  no  other  evil  with  it  but  itsdf  r 
but  when  it  comes  to  wait  upon  a  great  and  wmr- 
shipful  sinner,  (who  for  many  years  tc^ther  has  had 
the  reputation  of  eating  well  and  doing  ill,)  it  comes 
(as  it  ought  to  do,  to  a  person  of  such  quality)  at- 
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tended  with  a  long  train  and  retinue  of  rheums, 
coughs,  catarrhs,  and  dropsies,  together  with  many 
painful  girds  and  achings,  which  are  at  least  called 
the  gout.  How  does  such  an  one  go  about,  or 
is  carried  rather,  with  his  body  bending  inward, 
his  head  shaking,  and  his  eyes  always  watering  (in- 
stead of  weeping)  for  the  sms  of  his  ill-spent  youth. 
In  a  word,  old  age  seizes  upon  such  a  person,  like  fire 
upon  a  rotten  house ;  it  was  rotten  before,  and  must 
have  fallen  of  itsdf ;  so  that  it  is  no  more  but  one 
ruin  preventing  another. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
sin  upon  men  in  this  world.  But  peradventure  it 
will  be  replied,  that  there  are  many  sinners  who 
escape  all  these  calamities,  and  neither  labour  under 
any  shame  or  disrepute,  any  unquietness  of  condi- 
tion, or  more  than  ordinary  distemper  of  body,  but 
pass  their  days  with  as  great  a  portion  of  honour, 
ease,  and  health,  ats  any  other  men  whatsoever.  But 
to  this  I  answer. 

First,  That  those  sinners  who  are  in  such  a  tem-- 
porally  happy  condition,  owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but 
wholly  to  their  luck,  and  a  benign  chance  that  they 
are  so.  Providence  often  disposes  of  things  by  a 
method  beside  and  above  the  discourses  of  man's 
reason. 

Secondly,  That  the  number  of  those  sinners,  who 
by  their  sins  have  beeti  directly  plunged  into  all  the 
forementioned  evils,  is  incomparably  greater  than  the 
number  of  those,  who,  by  the  singuhir  favour  of  pro** 
vidence,  have  escaped  them.     And, 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  That  notwithstanding  all  this, 
sin  has  yet  in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  bring  men 
under  all  these  evils ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  infal* 
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libly  end  in  them,  unless  hindered  by  some  unusuai 
accident  or  other,  which  no  man,  acting  rationaUj, 
can  steadily  build  upon.  It  is  not  impossible  but  a 
man  may  practise  a  sin  secretly,  to  his  dying  day ; 
but  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one,  if  the  practice  be  con- 
stant, but  that  some  time  or  other  it  will  be  discovered ; 
and  then  the  effect  of  sin  discovered,  must  be  shame 
and  concision  to  the  sinner.  It  is  possible  also^that 
a  man  may  be  an  old  healthful  epicure ;  but  I  affirm 
also,  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle,  if  he  be  so,  and  the 
like  is  to  be  said  of  the  several  instances  of  sin,  hi- 
therto produced  by  us.  In  short,  nothing  can  step 
between  them  and  misery  in  this  world,  but  a  very 
great,  strange,  and  unusual  chance,  which  none  will 
presume  of  who  walks  surely. 

And  so,  I  suppose,  that  religion  cannot  possiUy 
be  enforced  (even  in  the  judgment  of  its  best  friends 
and  most  professed  enemies)  by  any  further  axgu- 
ments  than  what  have  been  produced,  (how  much 
better  soever  the  said  arguments  may  be  managed 
by  abler  hands.)  For  I  have  shewn  and  proved, 
that  whether  the  principles  of  it  be  certain,  or  but 
probable,  nay,  though  supposed  absolutely  false ;  yet 
a  man  is  sure  of  that  happiness  in  the  practice,  which 
he  cannot  be  in  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  consequently, 
that  though  he  were  really  a  speculative  atheist, 
(which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  none 
perfectly  are,)  yet  if  he  would  but  proceed  rationally, 
that  is,  if  (according  to  his  own  measures  of  reason) 
he  would  but  love  himself,  he  could  not  however  be 
a  practical  atheist;  nor  live  without  God  in  this 
world,  whether  or  no  he  expected  to  be  rewarded 
by  him  in  another. 

And  now,  to  make  some  application  of  the  fore- 
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going  discourse,  we  may,  by  an  easy  but  sure  deduc- 
tion, conclude  and  gather  from  it  these  two  things : 
First,  That  that  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rab* 
ble,  whom  the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  and  who 
have  lived  so  much  to  the  defiance  of  God,  the  dis- 
honour of  mankind,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  age 
which  they  are  cast  upon,  are  not  indeed  (what  they 
are  pleased  to  think  and  vote  themselves)  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world ;  for  in  matters  of  choice,  no  man 
can  be  wise  in  any  course  or  practice,  in  which  he  is 
not  safe  too.  But  can  these  high  assumers,  and 
pretenders  to  reason,  prove  themselves  so,  amidst  all 
those  liberties  and  latitudes  of  practice  which  they 
take?  Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common 
sense  and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  futiu'e  estate  of  misery  for  such  as 
have  lived  ill  here  ?  Or  can  they  persuade  them- 
selves, that  their  own  particular  reason,  denying  or 
doubting  of  it,  ought  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  surer 
aorgument  of  truth,  than  the  universal,  united  rea- 
son of  an  the  world  besides  affirming  it?  Every 
fool  may  believe  and  pronounce  confidently;  but 
wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse,  conclude 
firmly,  and,  in  matters  of  practice,  act  surely :  and 
if  these  will  do  so  too  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
they  must  prove  it,  not  only  probable,  (which  yet 
they  can  never  do,)  but  also  certain,  and  past  all 
doubt,  that  there  is  no  hell,  nor  place  of  torment  for 
the  wicked ;  or  at  least,  that  they  themselves,  not- 
withstanding all  their  villainous  and  licentious  prac- 
tices, are  not  to  be  reckoned  of  that  number  and 
character,  but,  that  with  a  nan  obstante  to  all  their 
revels,  their  profaneness,  and  scandalous  debauche- 
ries of  all  sorts^  they  continue  virtuosoes  still ;  and 
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are  that  in  truth,  which  the  world  in  favour  and 
fashion  (or  rather  by  an  antiphrasis)  is  pleased  to 
call  them. 

In  the  meantime,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just 
indignation  to  all, knowing  and  good  men,  to  see  a 
company  of  lewd,  shallow-brained  huffs,  making 
atheism  and  contempt  of  religion,  the  sole  badge  and 
character  of  wit,  gallantry,  and  true  discretion ;  and 
then  over  their  pots  and  pipes,  claiming  and  en- 
grossing all  these  wholly  to  themselves ;  magisteri- 
ally censuring  the  wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at 
all  piety,  and,  as  it  were,  new  modelling  the  whde 
world.  When  yet,  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to 
sound  these  braggers  throughly,  by  having  some- 
times endured  the  penance  of  their  sottish  company, 
have  found  them  in  converse  so  empty  and  insfud, 
in  discourse  so  triiling  and  contemptible,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  they  should  give  a  credit  and  an 
honour  to  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  they  speak 
against :  they  are  indeed  such  as  seem  wholly  inca- 
pable of  entertaining  any  design  above  the  present 
gratification  of  their  palates,  and  whose  very  souls 
and  thoughts  rise  no  higher  than  their  throats  ;  but 
yet  withal,  of  such  a  clamorous  and  provoking  im- 
piety, that  they  are  enough  to  make  the  nation  like 
Sodom  and  Oomorrah  in  their  punishment,  as  they 
have  already  made  it  too  like  them  in  their  sins. 
Certain  it  is,  that  blasphemy  and  irreligion  have 
grown  to  that  daring  height  here  of  late  years,  that 
had  men  in  any  sober  civilized  heathen  nation  spoke 
or  done  half  so  much  in  contempt  of  their  false  gods 
and  religion,  as  some  in  our  days  and  nation,  wearing 
the  name  of  Christians,  have  spoke  and  done  against 
God  and  Christ,  they  would  have  been  infhIKhly 
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burnt  at  a  stake,  as  monsters  and  puUic  enemies  of 
society. 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  here  reflected  upon  are 
of  such  a  peculiar  stamp  of  impiety^  that  they  seem 
to  be  a  set  of  fellows  got  together,  and  formed  into  a 
kind  of  diabolical  society,  for  the  finding  out  new  ex- 
periments m  vice ;  and  therefore  they  laugh  at  the 
duU,  unexperienced,  obsolete  sinners  of  former  times ; 
and  scorning  to  keep  themselves  within  the  common, 
beaten,  broad  way  to  hell,  by  being  vicious  only  at 
the  low  rate  of  example  and  imitation,  they  are  for 
searching  out  other  ways  and  latitudes,  and  obliging 
posterity  with  unheard  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  sin ;  resolving  herein  to  admit  of  no  other  mea- 
sure of  good  and  evil,  but  the  judgment  of  sensuali- 
ty, as  those  who  prepare  matters  to  their  hands, 
allow  no  other  measure  of  the  philosophy  and  truth 
of  things,  but  the  sole  judgment  of  sense.  And 
these,  forsooth,  are  our  great  sages,  and  those  who 
must  pass  for  the  only  shrewd,  thinking,  and  inqui- 
sitive men  of  the  age ;  and  such^  as  by  a  long,  se- 
vere, and  profound  speculation  of  nature,  have 
redeemed  themselves  from  the  pedantry  of  being 
conscientious,  and  living  virtuously,  and  from  such 
old  fashioned  principles  and  creeds,  as  tie  up  the 
minds  of  some  narrow-spirited,  uncomprehensive 
zealots,  who  know  not  the  world,  nor  understand 
that  he  only  is  the  truly  wise  man,  who,  per  fas  et 
nefasj  gets  as  much  as  he  can. 

But,  for  all  this,  let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy 
themselves  as  they  are  able.  The  former  of  which 
wilifind,  that  as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground, 
religion  neither  can  nor  will  lose  hers.  And  for  the 
sensual  epicure^  he  also  will  find,  that  there  is  a  car- 
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tain  livii^  spark  within  him,  which  all  tlie  diink  he 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  able  to  quench  or  put  out ; 
nor  will  his  rotten  abused  bodj  have  it  in  its  power 
to  convey  any  putrefying,  consuming,  rotting  qua- 
lity to  the  soul :  no,  there  is  no  drinking,  or  swear- 
ing, or  ranting,  or  fluxing  a  soul  out  of  its  immorta- 
lity. But  that  must  and  will  survive  and  abide,  in 
spite  of  death  and  the  grave ;  and  live  for  ever  to  con- 
vince such  wretches  to  their  eternal  woe,  that  the  ao 
much  repeated  ornament  and  flourish  of  their  for- 
mer speeches,  {Gcd  damn  'em,)  was  commonly  the 
truest  word  they  spoke,  though  least  believed  by 
them  while  they  spoke  it. 

Sdly,  The  other  thing  dedudUe  from  the  Sor^egoing 
particulars,  shall  be  to  inform  us  of  the  way  of  at- 
taining to  that  excellent  privilege,  so  justly  valued  by 
those  who  have  it,  and  so  much  talked  of  by  those 
wh6  have  it  not ;  which  is  assurance.  Assurance  is 
properly  that  persuasion  or  confidence,  which  a  man 
takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  his  intraiest 
in  God's  favour,  upon  such  grounds  and  terms  as  the 
scripture  lays  down.  But  now,  since  the  scripture 
promises  eternal  happiness  and  pardon  of  ain,  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  faith  and  sincere  obedience,  it 
is  evident,  that  he  only  can  plead  a  title  to  such  a 
pardon,  whose  conscience  impartially  tells  him,  that 
he  has  parformed  the  required  condition.  And  this 
is  the  only  rational  assurance,  which  a  man  can  with 
any  safety  rely  or  rest  himsdf  upon. 

He  who  in  this  case  would  believe  surely,  must 
first  walk  surely ;  and  to  do  so,  is  to  walk  ujxigfatly. 
And  what  tiiat  is,  we  have  sufficiently  marked  out  to 
us  in  those  plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty,  requiring 
us  to  demean  ourselves  to  God  humbly  and  devoutly ; 
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to  our  governors  obediently ;  and  to  our  neighbours 
Justly;  and  to  ourselves  soberly  and  temperately. 
All  other  pretences  being  infinitely  vain  in  them- 
selves, and  fatal  in  their  consequences. 

It  was  indeed  the  way  of  many  in  the  late  times, 
to  bolster  up  their  crazy,  doating  consciences,  with 
(I  know  not  what)  odd  confidences,  founded  upon  in- 
ward'whispers  of  the  Spirit,  stories  of  something 
which  they  called  converaixm^-and  marks  of  predes- 
tination: all  of  them  (as  they  understood  them) 
mere  delusions,  trifles,  and  fig-leaves ;  and  such  as 
would  be  sure  to  fall  off  and  leave  them  naked,  be- 
fore that  fiery  tribunal,  which  knows  no  other  way 
of  judgmg  men,  but  according  to  their  works. 

Obedience  and  upright  walking  are  such  substan- 
tial, vital  parts  of  religion,  as,  if  they  be  wanting, 
can  never  be  made  up,  or  conunuted  for,  by  any  fcur- 
malities  of  fantastic  looks  or  language.  And  the 
great  que^tbn  when  we  come  hereafter  to  be  judged, 
will  not  be.  How  demurely  have  you  looked?  or. 
How  boldly  have  you  believed  ?  With  whut  Iragth 
have  you  prayed  ?  and.  With  what  loudness  and  ve- 
hemence have  you  jNreached?  But,  How  holily  have 
you  lived  ?  and.  How  uprightly  have  you  walked  ? 
For  this,  and  this  oolj  (with  the  merits  of  Christ's 
righteousness)  will  come  into  account  befixre  that 
great  Judge,  who  will  pass  sentence  upon  every  man 
according  to  what  he  has  done  hare  in  the  flesh,  whe- 
ther it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil ;  and  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  him. 

To  wham  ther^/bre  be  rendered  and  ascribed, 
09  is  most  due,  all  praise,  migki,  mofesig,  and 
d&minicn^  both  now  andjbr  evermore.  Amen. 
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John  xt.  15. 

Hencefbrik  I  call  you  not  servanU  ;Jbr  the  senwni  knameA 
not  what  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  jfoufiiende ; 
Jbr  aU  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have 
made  known  unto  you. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  Christ's  friendship  to 
his  disciples ;  that  is,  we  have  the  best  of  things  re- 
presented, in  the  greatest  of  examples.  In  other 
men  we  see  the  excellency,  but  in  Christ  the  (M- 
vinity  of^  friendship.  By  our  baptism  and  church- 
communion  we  are  made  one  body  with  Christ; 
but  by  this  we  become  one  soul. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affections,  and 
friendship  is  the  noblest  and  most  refined  impix>ve- 
ment  of  love ;  a  quality  of  the  largest  c(Hnpass.  And 
it  is  here  admiraUe  to  observe  the  ascending  grada- 
tion of  the  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  disciplfis. 
The  strange  and  superlative  greatness  of  which  will 
appear  from  those  several  degrees  of  kindness,  that 
it  has  manifested  to  man,  in  the  several  periods  of 
his  condition.     As, 

1st,  If  we  consider  him  antecedenUy  to  his  crea- 
tion, while  he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
and  only  in  the  number  of  possibilities :  and  conse- 
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quently  could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to 
Christ's  affection,  nor  shew  any  thing  lovely,  but 
what  he  should  afterwards  receive  from  the  stamp 
of  a  preventing  love.  Yet  even  then  did  the  love  of 
Christ  begin  to  work,  and  to  commence  in  the  first 
emanations  and  purposes  of  goodness  towards  man ; 
designing  to  provide  matter  for  itself  to  work  upon, 
to  create  its  own  object,  and,  like  the  sun  in  the 
production  of  some  animals,  first  to  give  a  being, 
and  then  to  shine  upon  it. 

2dlj,  Let  us  take  the  love  of  Christ  as  directing 
itself  to  man  actually  created  and  brought  into  the 
world ;  and  so  all  those  glorious  endowments  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its  original  state  and  innocence, 
were  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  munificent 
goodness  of  him,  by  whom  God  first  made,  as  well  as 
afterwards  redeemed  the  world.  There  was  a  con- 
sult of  the  whole  Trinity  for  the  making  of  man, 
that  so  he  might  shine  as  a  master-piece,  not  only  of 
the  art,  but  also  of  the  kindness  of  his  Creator ;  with 
a  noble  and  a  clear  understanding,  a  rightly  disposed 
will,  and  a  train  of  affections  regular  and  obsequious, 
and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  that 
high  and  divine  principle,  right  reason.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  he  stepped  forth,  not  only 
the  work  of  God's  hands,  but  also  the  copy  of  his  p^- 
fections ;  a  kind  of  image  or  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  small.  Infinity  contracted  into  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  (as  I  may  so  speak)  the  preludium  and 
first  essay  towards  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  na« 
ture.     But, 

Sdly  and  lastly,  Let  us  lodk  upon  man,  not  only 
as  created,  and  brought  into  the  world,  with  all  these 
great  advantages  superadded  to  his  being ;  but  also, 
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as  depraved,  and  fallen  firom  them ;  Sis  an  outlaw 
and  a  rebel,  and  one  that  cDuld  plead  a  title  to 
nothing,  but  to  the  highest  severities  of  a  sin- 
revenging  justice.  Yet  even  in  this  estate  also, 
the  boundless  love  of  Christ  begau  to  have  wwm 
thoughts  and  actings  towards  so  wretched  a  crea* 
ture ;  at  this  time  not  only  not  amiable,  but  highly 
odious. 

While  indeed  man  was  yet  uncreated  and  unborn, 
though  he  had  no  positive  perfection  to  present  and 
set  him  off  to  Christ^s  view ;  yet  he  was  at  least  ne- 
gatively clear :  and,  like  unwritten  paper,  though  it 
has  no  draughts  to  entertain,  yet  neither  has  it  any 
blots  to  offend  the  eye ;  but  is  white,  and  innocent, 
and  fair  for  an  after-inscription.  But  man,  once 
£Edlen,  was  nothing  but  a  great  blur ;  nothing  but  a 
total  universal  pollution,  and  not  to  be  reformed  by 
any  thing  under  a  new  creation. 

Yet,  see  here  the  ascent  and  progress  of  Christ's 
love.  For  first,  if  we  consider  man,  in  such  a  loath- 
some and  provoking  condition;  was  it  not  love 
enough,  that  he  was  spared  and  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  being?  since,  not  to  put  a  traitor  to  death  is  a 
singular  mercy.  But  then,  not  only  to  continue  his 
being,  but  to  adorn  it  with  privilege,  and  from  the 
number  of  subjects,  to  take  him  into  the  retinue  of 
servants,  this  was  yet  a  greater  love.  For  every  one 
that  may  be  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  a  princess  domi- 
nions, is  not  therefore  fit  to  be  admitted  into  his  iit- 
mily ;  nor  is  any  prince's  court  to  be  commensurate 
to  his  kingdom.  But  then  further,  to  advance  him 
from  a  servant  to  a  friend ;  from  only  living  in  his 
house,  to  lying  in  his  bosom ;  this  is  an  instance  of 
fevour  above  the  rate  of  a  created  goodness,  an  act 
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tar  none  but  the  Son  of  Crod,  who  came  to  do  every 
thing  in  miracle,  to  love  supematurally,  and  to  par- 
don infinitely,  and  even  to  lay  down  the  sovereign, 
while  he  assumed  the  saviour. 

The  text  speaks  the  winning  behaviour  and  gra- 
cious condescension  of  Christ  to  fab  disciples,  in 
owning  them  for  his  inends,  who  were  more  than 
sufficiently  honoured  by  being  his  servants.  For 
still  these  words  of  his  must  be  understood,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  acccnrding 
to  the  arts  and  allowances  of  expression :  not  as  if 
the  relation  of  friends  had  actually  discharged  them 
from  that  of  servants ;  but  that  of  the  two  relations, 
Christ  was  pleased  to  overlook  the  meaner,  and  with- 
out any  mention  of  that,  to  entitle  and  denominate 
them  solely  from  the  more  honouraUe. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  which,  we  must 
premise  this,  as  a  certain  and  fundamental  truth, 
that  so  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection, 
all  created  beings,  whether  men  or  angels,  bear  the 
necessary  and  essential  relation  of  servants  to  God, 
and  consequently  to  Christ,  who  is  God  blessed  far 
ever:  and  this  relation  is  so  necessary,  that  God 
himself  cannot  dispense  with  it,  nor  discharge  a  ra- 
tional^ creature  from  it :  for  although  consequen- 
tially indeed  he  may  do  so,  by  the  annihilation  of 
such  a  creature,  and  the  taking  away  his  being,  yet 
supposing  the  continuance  of  his  being,  God  cannot 
effect,  that  a  creature  which  has  his  being  from,  and 
his  dependance  upon,  him,  should  not  stand  obliged 
to  do  him  the  utmost  service  that  his  nature  enables 
him  to  do.  For  to  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be 
irr^ular,  and  opposite  to  the  law  of  nature,  which. 
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consisting  in  a  fixed  unalterable  relation  of  one  na- 
ture to  another,  is  upon  that  account,  even  by  God 
himself,  indispensable.     Forasmuch  as  having  once 
made  a  creature,  he  cannot  cause  that  that  creature 
should  not  owe  a  natural  rdation  to  his  Maker,  both 
of  subjection  and  dependance,  (the  very  essence  of  a 
creature  importing  so  much,)  to  which  rdation  if  he 
behaves  himself  unsuitaUj,  he  goes  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  the  laws  of.  it ;  which  God,  the  author 
of  nature,  cannot  warrant  without  being  contrary  to 
himself    From  all  which  it  follows,  that  even  in  oar 
highest  estate  of  sanctity  and  privilege,  we  yet  re- 
tain the  unavoidable  obligation  of  Christies  servants ; 
Ihough  stiU  with  an  advantage  as  great  as  the  obli- 
gation, where  the  service  is  perfect  freedom :   so 
that,  with  reference  to  such  a  Lord,  to  serve,  and  to 
be  free,  are  terms  not  consistent  only,  but  absolutely 
equivalent. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  name  of  servants  has  of 
old  been  reckoned  to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of 
mind,  as  well -as  lowness  of  condition,  and  the  ill 
qualities  of  many  who  served,  have  rendered  the 
condition  itself  not  very  creditable;  especially  in 
those  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
condition  of  servants  was  extremely  different  firom 
what  it  is  now  amongst  us ;  they  being  generally 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  bought  and  sold  for  money, 
and  consequently  reckoned  but  amongst  the  other 
goods  and  chattels  of  their  lor^  or  master :  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Christ  thought  fit  to  wave  the 
appellation  of  servant  here,  as,  according  to  the 
common  use  of  it  amongst  the  Jews,  (and  at  diat 
time  most  nations  besides,)  importing  these  three 
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qualifications,  which,  being  diiectty  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  were  by  no  means  to  be  al- 
lowed in  any  of  Christ's  disciples. 

1st,  The  first  whereof  is  that  here  mentioned  in  the 
text;  viz.  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  his  mas- 
ter's designs,  in  these  words ;  7%e  servant  knows  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth.  For  seldom  does  any  man 
of  sense  make  his  servant  his  counsellor,  for  fear  of 
making  him  his  governor  too.  A  master  for  the 
most  part  keeps  his  choicest  goods  locked  up  from  his 
servant,  but  much  more  his  mind.  A  servant  is  to 
know  nothing  but  his  master's  commands;  and  in 
these  also,  not  to  know  the  reason  of  them. 

Neither  is  he  to  stand  aloof  off  firom  his  counsels 
only,  but  sometimes  from  his  presence  also ;  and  so 
iar  as  decency  is  duty,  it  is  sometimes  his  duty  to 
avoid  him.  But  the  voice  of  Christ  in  his  gospel  is. 
Come  tome  aU  ye  that  are  heavy  laden.  The  con- 
dition of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance ;  but 
the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  allurement,  attractives, 
and  invitation.  The  magisterial  law  bids  the  person 
under  it.  Go,  and  he  must  go :  but  the  gospel  says  to 
every  believer.  Come,  and  he  cometh.  A  servant 
dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord's  pur- 
poses. He  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the 
same  roof;  a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too. 

2dly,  The  name  of  servant  impcHrts  a  slavish  and 
d^enerous  awe  of  mind ;  as  it  is  in  Rom.  viii.  5.  Crod 
has  not  given  us  the  spirit  qf  bondage  again  to 
fear.  He  who  serves,  has  still  the  low  and  ignoble 
restraints  of  dread  upon  his  spirit ;  which  in  busi- 
ness, and  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  cramps  and 
ties  up  his  activity.  He  fears  his  master's  anger, 
but  designs  not  his  fieivonr.     Quici^  me,  says  Da^ 
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yid,  wi^  thyjree  spirit.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  performance. 
But  a  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in 
condition;  his  very  wiU  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and 
shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  a  kind  of  durance 
and  captivity.  In  all  that  a  servant  does,  he  is 
scarce  a  voluntary  agent,  but  when  he  serves  him- 
self: all  his  services  otherwise,  not  flowing  naturally 
from  propensity  and  inclination,  but  being  drawn 
and  forced  fit>m  him  by  terror  and  coaction.  In 
any  woik  he  is  put  to,  let  the  master  withdraw  his 
eye,  and  he  will  quickly  take  off  his  hand. 

3dly,  The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  meroe- 
nary  temper  and  disposition ;  and  denotes  such  an 
one  as  makes  his  reward  both  the  sole  motive  and 
measure  of  his  obedience.  He  ndither  loves  the 
tfaiu^  commanded,  nor  the  person  who  commands  it, 
but  is  wholly  and  only  intent  upon  his  own  emdu- 
ment  All  kindnesses  done  him,  and  all  that  is 
given  him,  over  and  above  what  is  strictly  just  and 
his  due,  makes  him  rather  worse  than  better.  And 
this  is  an  observation  that  never  fails,  where  any 
one  has  so  much  bounty  and  so  little  wit,  as  to  make 
the  experiment.  For  a  servant  rarely  or  never  as- 
cribes what  he  receives  to  the  mere  liberality  and 
generosity  of  the  donor,  but  to  his  own  worth  and 
merit,  and  to  the  need  which  he  supposes  there  is  of 
him ;  which  opinion  alone  will  be  sure  to  make  any 
one  of  a  mean  servile  spirit,  insolent  and  intole- 
rable. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  what  the  qualities  of  a 
servant  usually  are,  (or  at  least  were  in  that  country 
where  our  Saviour  lived  and  conversed,  when  he 
spake  these  words,)  which,  no  doubt,  were  the  cause 
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vrhy  he  would  not  treat  his  disciples  (whom  he  de- 
signed to  be  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition)  with  this 
appellation. 

Come  we  therefore  now,  in  the  next  place,  to 
shew  what  is  included  in  that  great  character  and 
privilege  which  he  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe  both  to 
them,  and  to  all  believers,  in  calling  and  accounting 
them  his  friends.  It  includes  in  it,  I  conceive, 
these  following  things : 

1.  Freedom  of  access.  House,  and  heart,  and  all, 
are  open  for  the  reception  of  a  friend.  The  entrance 
is  not  beset  with  solemn  excuses  and  lingering  de- 
lays ;  but  the  passage  is  easy,  and  free  from  all  ob- 
struction, and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invites  the 
comer.  How  different,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
same  man  from  himself,  as  he  sustains  the  person  of 
a  magistrate,  and  as  he  sustains  that  qf  a  friend !  As 
a  magistrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  himself  up 
fit>m  all  approaches  by  the  multiplied  formalities  of 
attendance,  by  the  distance  of  ceremony  and  gran- 
deur ;  so  many  hungry  officers  to  be  passed  through, 
so  many  thresholds  to  be  saluted,  so  many  da/s  to 
be  spent  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of,  perhaps, 
but  half  an  hour's  converse. 

But  when  he  is  to  be  entertained,  whose  friend- 
ship, not  whose  business,  demands  an  entrance, 
those  formalities  presently  disappear,  all  impedi- 
ments vanish,  and  the  rigours  of  the  magistrate  sub- 
mit to  the  endearments  of  a  friend.  He  opens  and 
yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  difficulty 
and  rductancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a 
friend  with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of 
appetite  and  desire.  The  reception  of  one  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  admission  of  the  other,  as  when  the 
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earth  faHis  open  uiider  the  indshms  of  the  ploiq^, 
abd  ikrhen  it  gapes  and  greedily  opens  itself  to  dzink 
in  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  refireshments  of  a 
shower :  or  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
them,  as  wh^n  a  man  reaches  out  his  arms  to  take 
up  a  burden,  and  when  he  reaches  them  out  to  Un- 
brace. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  vast  distance  that  sin 
had  put  between  the  offending  cxeature  and  the  of- 
fetid^d  Creator,  required  the  help  of  some  great 
umpire  and  intercessor,  to  open  him  a  new  way  of 
access  to  God ;  and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  Mediae 
tor*  But  we  read  of  no  mediator  to  brii^  us  to 
Christ ;  for  though,  being  God  by  nature,  he  dwells 
in  the  height  of  majesty,  and  the  inaccessible  glories 
of  a  Deity ;  yet  to  keep  off  all  strangeness  betweoi 
himself  and  the  sons  of  moi,  he  has  condescended 
to  a  cognation  and  consanguinity  with  us,  he  has 
clothed  himself  with  flesh  and  blood,  that  so  he 
might  subdue  his  glories  to  a  possibility  of  human 
converse.  And  therefore  he  that  denies  himself  an 
immediate  access  to  Christ,  affronts  him  in  the  great 
relation  of  a  friend,  and  as  opening  himself  both  to 
our  persons  and  to  our  wants,  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness and  the  freest  invitation.  There  is  none 
who  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  familiar  by 
proxy. 

3.  The  second  privilege  of  friendship  is  a  & 
vouraUe  construction  of  all  passages  between  friends, 
that  are  not  of  so  high  and  so  malign  a  nature  as  to 
dissolve  the  relation.  Love  cavern  a  multitude  ef 
sin^9  says  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  When  a  scar 
cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  hide 
it.     Love  is  never  so  blind,  as  when  it  is  to  spy 
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ftadtaL  it  is  lik^  the  painter,  who  being  to  draw 
the  picture  of  a  fUend  having  a  bl^niish  in  one  eye, 
wo«ilfl  picture  only  the  othm*  ^de  of  his  face.  It  is 
a  noble  aod  «  great  l^ng  to  co^er  the  blemishes 
md.  .t6  excuse  the  fidlings  of  a  firiend ;  to  draw  a 
cnrtain  before  his  staiM,  and  to  display  his  perfec- 
tiotis  *,  to  bury  his  weaknesses  itk  silence,  but  to  pro- 
daam  his  virtues  upon  the  house-top.  It  is  an  imi- 
tafeion  of  the  charities  of  heaven,  which,  when  the 
creMure  lies  prostrate  in  the  weaknesis  of  sleep  and 
weariness,  spread  the  covering  of  night  and  dark- 
ness mer  it^  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition ;  but  as 
soon  as  our  spirits  are  refireshed,  and  nature  returns 
to  its  morning  vigour,  God  then  bids  the  sun  rise, 
and  the  di^  shine  upon  os,  both  to  advance  and  to 
shew  that  activity. 

It  is  the  ennoblihg  office  of  the  understanding,  to 
corrcict  the  fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  sense, 
and  to  assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  water  is 
straight,  though  our  eye  would  tdl  us  it  is  crooked; 
So  it  is  the  excellency  of  fHendsHip  to  rectify,  or  at 
least  to  qaalify,  the  malignity  of  those  surmises,  that 
would  misrepresent  a  Mend,  and  traduce  him  in  our 
thoughts.  Am  I  told  that  my.lHend  has  done  me 
anf  injury,  or  that  he  has  committed  any  undecent 
action  ?  Why,  the  first  debt  that  I  both  owe  to  his 
fidfendsMp,  and  that  h^  may  challenge  from  mine,  is 
xather  to  question  the  truth  of  the  report,  than  pre- 
sently to  believe  my  friend  unworthy.  Or,  if  matter 
of  fact  breaks  out  and  blazes  with  too  great  an  evi- 
dence to  be  denied,  or  so  much  as  doubted  of,  why 
still  there  are  otha:  lenitives  that  friendship  will 
apply,  before  it  will  be  brought  to  the  decretory 
rigours  of  a  condemning  sentence.     A  friend  will  be  . 
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sure  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate,  before  he  w31 
assume  that  of  a  judge.    And  there  are  few  ac- 
tions so  ill  (unless  they  are  of  a  very  deep  and  WbA 
tincture  indeed)  but  will  admit  of  some  extenuation 
at  least  firom  those  common  topics  of  human  frailty; 
such  as  are  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  passion  or 
surprise,  company  or  solicitation ;  witih  many  other 
such  things,  which  may  go  a  great  way  towards  an 
excusing  of  the  agent,  though  they  cannot  abso- 
lutely justify  the  action.     All  which  apolc^es  fcx*, 
and  alleviations  of,  faults,  though  they  are  the  heights 
of  humanity,  yet  they  are  not  the  favours,  but  the 
duties  of  friendship.     Charity  itself  commands  us, 
where  we  know  no  ill,  to  think  well  of  alL     But 
friendship,  that  always  goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a 
man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion 
of  his  friend.    And  if  we  justly  look  upon  a  prone- 
'  ness  to  find  faults,  as  a  very  ill  and  a  mean  thing, 
we  are  to  remember,  that  a  proneness  to   bdieve 
them  is  next  to  it 

We  have  seen  here  the  demeanour  of  friendship 
between  man  and  man:  but  how  is  it,  think  we 
now,  between  Christ  and  the  soul  that  depends 
upon  him  ?  Is  he  any  ways  short  in  these  offices  of 
tenderness  and  mitigation?  No,  assuredly,  but  by 
infinite  degrees  superior/  For  where  our  heart  does 
but  relent,  hb  melts;  where  our  eye  pities,  his 
bowels  yearn.  How  many  frowardnesses  of  ours 
does  he  smother,  how  many  indignities  does  he  pass 
by,  and  how  many  affronts  does  he  put  up  at  our 
hands,  because  his  love  is  invincible,  and  his  friend- 
ship unchangeable?  He  rates  every  action,  eveiy 
sinful  infirmity,  with  the  allowances  of  mercy ;  and 
never  weighs  the  sin,  but  together  with  it  be  weighs 
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the  force  of  the  inducement ;  how  much  of  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  choice,  how  much  to  the  violence  of 
the  temptation,  to  the  stratagem  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  yielding  frailties  of  weak  nature. 

Should  we  try  men  at  that  ratfe  that  we  try 
Christ,  we  should  quickly  find,  that  the  largest  stock 
of  human  firiendship  would  be  too  little  for  us  to 
spend  long  upon.  But  his  compassion  follows  us 
with  an  infinite  supply.  He  is  Grod  in  his  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  we  sin- 
fiil  creatures  are  not  tbok  upon  advantages,  nor  con- 
sumed in  our  provocations. 

See  this  exemplified  in  his  behaviour  to  his  disci- 
^es,  while  he  was  yet  upon  earth :  how  ready  was 
he  to  excuse  and  cover  their  infirmities !  At  the  last 
and  bitterest  scene  of  his  life,  when  he  was  so  full  of 
agony  and  horror  upon  the  approach  of  a  dismal 
death,  and  so  had  most  need  of  the  refreshments  of 
society,  and  the  friendly  assistances  of  his  disciples ; 
and  when  also  he  desired  no  more  of  them,  but  only 
for  a  while  to  sit  up  and  pray  with  him :  yet  they, 
like  persons  wholly  untouched  with  his  agonies,  and 
unmoved  with  his  passionate  entreaties,  forget  both 
his  and  their  own  cares,  and  securely  sleep  away  all 
concern  for  him  or  themselves  either.  Now,  what 
a  fierce  and  sarcastic  reprehension  may  we  imaging 
this  would  have  draMm  from  the  friendships  of  the 
world,  that  act  but  to  an  human  pitch !  and  yet 
what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ !  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  40.  no  more  than,  JVhat^  could  you  not 
watch  with  me  for  one  hour  ?  And  when  from  this 
admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to  redouble  their 
jbult,  and  to  sleep  again,  so  that  upon  a  second  and 
third  admonition  they  had  nothing  to  plead  for  their 
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unseasonahle  drowsiness,  jet  then  Ghrist,  who 
ihe  only  pers(m  concerned  to  have  resented  and  i^- 
gravated  this  thehr  unkindness,  finds  an  exteouAtkni 
for  it,  when  they  theraselves  could  not.  TAe  spkit 
indeed  is  wHUng^  says  he,  hut  theftesh  is  weak.  As 
if  he  had  said,  I  know  your  hearts,  and  am  satisfied 
of  your  affection,  and  therefcHre  accept  your  wili,  and 
compassionate  your  weakness.  So  benign,  so  gra- 
cious  is  the  iHendship  of  Christ,  so  answwabie  to  our 
wants,  so  suitable  to  our  finuUies.  Happy  diat  man, 
who  has  a  firiepd  to  point  out  to  him  the  peirfeodoD 
of  duty,  and  yet  to  pardon  him  in  the  lapses  of  his 
infirmity! 

S.  The  third  privilege  of  friendship  is  a  sympathy 
in  joy  and  grief.  When  a  man  shall  have  diffiised 
|iis  life,  his  self,  and  his  whole  concernments  so  finr, 
that  he  can  weep  his  sorrows  widi  another^  ey«s ; 
when  he  has  another  heart  besides  h&  own,  both  to 
share  and  to  support  his  grieft ;  ami  when,  if  his  jo^ 
overflow,  he  can  treasure  up  the  overjdns  and  r^edim- 
dancy  of  them  in  another  breast ;  so  that  he  can,  as 
it  were,  shake  off  the  sditude  of  a  single  nature,  by 
dwelling  in  two  bodies  at  once,  and  living  by  an- 
other's breath ;  this  surdly  is  the  height,  the  very 
spirit  and  per^^ion  of  all  human  fdidties. 

It  is  a  true  and  happy  observation  of  that  great 
]diilosopher  the  lard  Vendam,  that  this  is  the  benefit 
pf  communication  of  our  minds  to  others,  that  sor- 
rows by  being  communicated  grow  less,  and  joys 
greater.  And  indeed  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  kises 
itself  in  many  chimneis ;  and  joy,  like  a  ray  of  ttie 
sun,  reflects  with  a  greats  ardour  and  qinckness, 
when  it  rebounds  upoii  a  man  from  the  breast  of  his 
friend. 
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Now  friendship  is  the  only  scene,  upon  winch  the 
glorious  truth  of  this  great  jM-oposition  can  be  fiiUy 
acted  and  drawn  forth.  Which  indeed  is  a  sum- 
nuny  description  of  the  sweets  of  friendship :  and 
the  whole  life  of  a  friend,  in  the  several  ports  and  in*- 
stances  of  it,  is  only  a  more  diffuse  comment  upon, 
and  a  plainer  explication  ctf,  this  divine  aphorism. 
Friendship  never  restrains  a  pleasure  to  a  single 
fruition.  But  such  is  the  royal  nature  of  this  qua- 
lity, that  it  stiU  expresses  itsdf  in  the  style  of  kings, 
as  we  do  this  or  that ;  and  this  is  our  haj^iness ; 
and  such  or  such  a  thing  belongs  to  us ;  when  the 
immediate  possession  of  it  is  vested  only  in  one  No^ 
tliii^  CCTtainly  in  nature  can  so  peculiarly  gratify 
the  noUe  dispositions  of  humanity,  as  for  one  man 
to  see  another  so  much  himself,  as  to  sigh  his  griefs, 
and  groan  his  ]>a]ns,  to  sing  his  joys,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  do  and  feel  every  thing  by  sympathy  and  secret 
inexpressible  communications.  Thus  it  is  upon  an 
human  account. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Christ  sustains  and  makes 
good  this  generous  quality  of  a  friend.  And  this  we 
diall  find  frdly  set  forth  to  us  in  Heb.  iv.  15.  where 
he  is  said  to  be  a  merci/kl  high^iest,  touched  wUk 
the  feeling  of  our  it^firmitiee ;  and  that  in  all  our 
ifffUt^ions  he  is  qfflieted^  Isa.  Ixiii.  9-  And,  no 
.doubt,  with  the  same  bowels  and  meltings  of  afiec- 
tion,  with  which  any  tender  mother  hears  and  be- 
moans the  groanings  of  her  sick  child,  does  Christ 
hear  and  empathize  with  the  spiritual  agonies  of  a 
soul  under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some  sting- 
ing affliction.  It  is  enough  that  he  understands  the 
exact  measures  of  our  strengths  and  weaknesses; 
that  he  knows  ourjrame ;  as  it  is  in  Psalm  ciii.  14. 
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and  that  he  does  sot  only  know,  but  emphaticaUy, 
that  he  remembers  also»  Aat  we  are  hut  dust.  Ob- 
serve that  signal  passage  of  his  loving  commisera- 
tioa ;  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  firom  the  dead^  and 
met  Marj  Magdalen,  in  Mark  xvi.  7-  he  sends  this 
message  of  his  resurrection  by  her ;  Gfo,  teU  my  dis- 
ciples and  Peter^  that  I  am  risen.  What,  was 
not  Peter  one  of  his  disciples  ?  Why  then  is  he  men- 
tioned particularly  and  by  himself,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
empted out  of  their  number  ?  Why,  we  know  into 
what  a  plunge  he  had  newly  cast  himself  by  deny- 
ing his  Master :  upon  occasion  of  which  he  was  now 
stru^ling  with  all  the  perplexities  and  horrws  of 
mind  imaginable,  lest  Christ  might  in  like  manner 
deny  and  disown  him  before  his  Father,  and  so  repay 
one  denial  with  another.  Hereupon  Christ  particu- 
larly applies  the  comforts  of  his  resurrection  to  him, 
as  if  he  had  said.  Tell  all  my  disciples,  but  be  sure 
especially  to  tell  poor  Peter,  that  I  am  risen  fiom 
the  dead ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  denial  of 
me,  the  benefits  of  my  resurrection  belong  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  of  the  rest.  This  is  the  privil^e  rf 
the  saints,  to  have  a  companion  and  a  supports  in 
all  their  miseries,  in  all  the  doubtful  turnings  and 
doleful  passages  of  their  lives.  In  sum,  this  happi- 
ness does  Christ  vouchsafe  to  all  hi^  that  as  a  Sa- 
viour he  once  suffered  for  them,  and  that  as  a  firioid 
he  always  suffers  with  them. 

4.  The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  whidi 
is  here  specified  in  the  text,  a  communication  of  se- 
crets. A  bosom  secret  and  a  bosom  friend  sn 
usually  put  ti^ther.  And  this  from  Christ  to  the 
soul,  is  not  only  kindness,  but  also  honour  and  ad- 
vancement ;  it  is  for  him  to  vouch  it  one  of  his  privy 
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counciL  Nothing  under  a  jewel  is  taken  into  the 
cabinet.  A  secret  is  the  aj^le  of  our  eye ;  it  will 
bear  no  touch  nor  approach  ;\re  use  to  cover  no* 
thing  but  what  we  account  a  rarity.  \  And  there- 
fore to  oommunicate  a  secret  to  any  one,  is  to  exalt 
him  to  one  of  the  royalties  of  heaven.  For  none 
knows  the  secrets  of  a  man's  mind,  but  his  Gfod,  his 
conscience^  and  his  friend.  Neither  would  any  pru- 
dent man  let  such  a  thing  go  out  of  his  own  heart, 
had  he  not  another  heart  besides  his  own  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Now  it  was  of  old  a  privilege,  with  which  God 
was  pleased  to  honour  such  as  served  him  at  the 
rate  of  an  extraordinary  obedience,  thus  to  admit 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  many  of  his  great  counsels 
locked  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  God 
had  designed  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  scripture 
represents  him  as  unable  to  conceal  that  great  pur- 
pose from  Abraham,  whom  he  always  treated  as  his 
friend  and  acquaintance ;  that  is,  not  only  with  love» 
but  also  with  iatiniacy  and  familiarity,  in  Gen.  xviiL 
17.  And  the  Lard  said,  ShaU  I  hide  from  Ahra^ 
ham  the  thing  that  I  go  about  to  do?  He  thought 
it  a  violation  of  the  ri^ts  of  friendship  to  reserve 
his  design  wholly  to  himself.  And  St.  James  teUs 
us  in  James  ii.  28.  that  Abraham  was  called  the 
JriendqfGod:  and  therefore  had  a  kind  of  claim 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  secrets,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  his  counsels.  Also  in  Exodus  xxxiiL  11.  it 
is  said  of  God,  that  he  spoke  to  Moses  as  a  man 
speaheth  to  his  friend.  And  that,  not  only  for  the 
familiarity  and  facility  of  address,  but  also  for  Jbe 
peculiar  communications  of  his  mind.  Moses  was 
with  him  in  the  retirements  of  the  mount,  received 
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there  his  dictates  and  hia  private  iBstnictions»  as  im 
d^uty  and  viceroy;  and  when  the  multitude  and 
congrqpitioQ  of  Israel  were  thundered  wvrBy^  and 
kept  off  from  any  approadi  to  it,  he  was  hdnomed 
with  an  intimate  and  immediate  adwrissioti.  The 
priests  indeed  were  taken  into  a  near  attendance 
lipon  God ;  but  still  there  was  a  degree  of  a  nearer 
converse,  and  the  interest  of  a  fiiend  was  above  the 
privileges  of  the  highest  servant.  In  Exod.  XK.  M. 
Thau  9hait  come  up^  sajs  God,  Uum^  amd  Aanm 
tvith  thee :  but  let  not  the  priests  and  the  people 
break  through  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  lest  the 
Lord  break  fMTth  upon  them.  And  if  we  ]»poced 
further,  we  shaU  still  find  a  continuation  of  the  same 
privily.  Psalm  xxv.  14.  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Nothing  is  to  be  oon* 
cealed  from  the  oUier  self.  To  be  a  friend,  and  to 
be  consdqus,  are  terms  equivalent. 

Now  if  God  maintained  such  intimacies  with 
those  whom  he  loved  under  the  law,  (whidi  was  a 
dispensation  of  greater  distance,)  we  majr  be  sine 
that  under  the  gospel,  (the  very  nature  of  which  iai^ 
ports  condescension  and  compliance,)  there  must 
needs  be  the  same,  with  much  greater  ieuivantage. 
And  therefore  when  God  had  manifested  hiiBaelf  in 
the  flesh,  how  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privi* 
l^e !  How  freely  did  Christ  unbosom  himself  to  his 
disciples,  in  Luke  viii.  10.  Unto  you,  says  he,  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  Mif  ike  kingdom  qf 
God:  but  unto  others  in  parables ;  that  seeing  tkey 
might  not  see :  such  shall  be  permitted  to  cast  an  eye 
into  the  ark,  and  to  look  into  the  veiy  holy  of  ho- 
lies. And  again  in  Matt.  xiii.  17-  Mamyprofduts 
and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  Aose  tkinge 
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wkiek  ye  Me,  amd  have  not  eeen  them ;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  Jta<  l^eard 
tiem.  Neither  did  he  treat  them  with  these,  pecu- 
liarities of  favour  in  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of 
the  gospel  only,  but  also  of  those  incommunicable 
revehitions  of  the  divine  love,  in  reference  to  diek 
own  personal  interest  in  it.  In  Rev.  ii.  17.  Jh 
him  that  overcometh  wtUIgive  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna^  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone^  and  in  the 
sione  a  new  name  written^  which  no  man  hnqweth^ 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  Assurance  is  a  rarity 
covered  from  the  inspection  of  the  world.  A  secret 
that  none  can  know  but  Ood,  and  the  person  that  is 
blessed  with  it.  It  is  writ  in  a  private  character, 
not  to  be  read  nor  understood  but  by  the  conscience, 
to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  deci- 
pher it.  Every  believer  lives  upon  an  inward  pro- 
vision of  comfort,  that  the  world  is  a  stranger  to. 

5.  The  fifth  advantage  of  friendship  is  counsel  and 
advice.  A  man  will  sometimes  need  not  only  an- 
other heart,  but  also  another  head  besides  his  own. 
In  solitude  there  is  not  only  discomfort,  but  weak- 
ness also.  And  that  saying  of  the  wise  man,  Eccles. 
iv.  10.  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,  is  verified  upon 
none  so  much  as  upon  the  friendless  person :  wheiA 
a  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems 
of  busmess  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  deter- 
mination is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the  contrariety 
seem  equally  weighty,  so  that,  which  way  soever  the 
choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure  to  venture  a  great 
concern :  how  happy  then  is  it  to  fetch  in  aid  from 
another  person,  whose  judgment  may  be  greater 
than  my  own,  and  whose  concernment  is  sure  not  to 
he  less !    There  are  some  passages  of  a  man's  afffairs 
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that  would  quite  break  a  single  understanding.  So 
many  intricacies,  so  many  lad[)3nrinths,  are  there  in 
them,  that  the  succours  of  reason  fail,  the  very  force 
and  spirit  of  it  being  lost  in  an  actual  intention  scat- 
tered upon  several  clashing  objects  at  once;  in 
which  case,  the  interposal  of  a  friend  is  like  the  snp- 
^ply  of  a  fresh  party  to  a  besieged  yielding  <aty. 

Now  Christ  is  not  failing  in  this  office  of  a  friend 
also.  For  in  that  illustrious  prediction  of  E^y  ix.  6. 
amongst  the  rest  of  his  great  titles,  he  is  called 
nighty  Counsellor,  And  his  counsel  is  not  only 
sure,  bu{  also  free.  It  is  not  under  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  under  some  laws  of  men,  where  you  must 
be  forced  to  buy  your  counsel,  and  oftentimes  pay 
dear  for  bad  advice.  No,  he  is  a  light  to  these  that 
sit  in  darhness.  And  no  man  fees  the  sun,  no  man 
purchases  the  light,  nor  errs,  if  he  walks  by  it.  Hie 
only  price  that  Christ  sets  upon  his  counsel  is,  fliat 
we  follow  it,  and  that  we  do  that  which  is  best  fin* 
us  to  do.  He  is  not  only  light  for  us  to  see  by,  but 
also  light  for  us  to  see  with.  He  is  understands^ 
to  the  ignorant  J  and  eyes  to  the  blind :  and  whoso- 
ever has  both  a  faithful  and  a  discreet  friend,  to 
guide  him  in  the  dark,  slippery,  and  dangerous  pas^ 
sages  of  his  life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another  man's 
head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.  In  1  Cor.  i.  30l 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  Christ  is  made  to  us  not 
only  sanctification  and  redemption^  but  wisdom  too : 
we  are  his  members ;  and  it  is  but  natural,  that  all 
the  members  of  the  body  should  be  guided  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  head. 

And  therefore  let  every  believer  comfort  himsetf 
in  this  high  privilege,  that  in  the  great  things  that 
concern  his  eternal  peac^  he  is  not  left  to  stand  or 
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&11  bjr  the  uncertain  directions  of  his  own  judgment. 
No,  sad  were  his  condition,  if  he  should  be  so ;  when 
^  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles  and 
strat^ems,  an  dd  serpent,  and  a  long-experienced 
deceiver,  and  successfol  at  the  trade  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  inequality  of  the  match  between  such  an 
one  and  the  subtilest  of  us,  would  quickly  appear 
fay  a  fieital  circumvention :  there  must  be  a  wisdom 
from  above,  to  overreach  and  master  this  helHdi 
wisdom  from  beneath.  And  this  every  sanctified 
person  is  sure^of  in  his  great  friend,  [m  wham  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  dwell ;  treasures  that  flow 
out,  and  are  imparted  freely,  both  in  direction  and 
assistance,  to  all  that  belong  to  bun.  He  never 
leaves  any  of  his,  perplexed,  amazed,  or  bewildered^ 
where  the  welfare  of  their  souls  requires  a  better 
judgment  than  their  own,  either  to  guide  them  in 
their  duty,  or  to  disentangle  them  from  a  temptation. 
Whosoever  has  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be  sure  of 
counsel ;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend^  will  be 
sure  to  obey  it. 

6.  The  last  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather  pro- 
perty, of  friendship  is  constancy.  He  only  is  a  friend, 
whose  friendship  lives  as  long  as  himself,  and  who 
ceases  to  love  and  to  breathe  at  the  same  instant.  Not 
that  I  yet  state  constancy  in  such  an  absurd,  sense- 
less, and  irrational  continuance  in  friendship,  as  no 
injuries  or  provocations  whatsoever  can  break  off. 
For  there  are  some  injuries  that  extinguish  the  very 
relation  between  friends.  In  which  case,  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  friend,  not  from  any  inconstancy  in 
bis  friendship,  but  from  defect  of  an  object  for  his 
friendship  to  exert  itself  upon.    It  is  one  thing  for 
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^.iather  to.oettse  td  be  H  fiM:Iier  by  castioi^  cS  Job 
90Q ;  and  aHotber  for  Mtti  to  cease  t*  be  so,  bjr  tlie 
ffeath  tf  his  son.  In  this»  the  rdation  is  at  an  end 
for  wdnt  of  a  ccfireUtt^ :  so  in  friendship  tiiere  are 
«»(i6  passages  (dt  that  high  imd  hostile  nature^  that 
they  really  and  properly  constitute  and  denominate 
the  plerson  guilty  Of  them,  an.enemy ;  and  if  so,  how 
cast  the  oth«r  person  possibly  continue  a  friend,  since 
firietidship  essentially  requires  that  it  be  between  two 
at  least ;  and  there  can  be  no  friendship,  where  there 
4re  not  two  friends  ? 

Nobody  is  b6und  to  look  upoA  his  baclcbiter  or 
his  Undenniner,  his  betarayer  or  his  oppressor,  as  his 
friend.  Nor  indeed  ii  it  possilde  that  he  should  do 
so,  unless  he  could  alter  the  oonja^tution  and  order 
of  things,  and  establish  a  new  nature  and  a  new  mo- 
rality in  the  world.  For  to  remain  unsensible  of 
such  piDvocations,  is  not  constancy,  but  apadiy. 
A|id  therefore  they  discbarge  the  person  so  treated 
from  the  proper  obligations  of  a  friend;  though 
Christianity,  I  confess,  binds  him  to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour. 

But  to  give  you  the  true  nature  and  measures  of 
constancy;  it  is  such  a  stability  and  firmness  of 
friendship,  as  overlooks  and  passes  by  all  those  lesser 
failures  of  kindness  and  respect,  that,  partly  through 
passion,  partly  through  indiscretion,  and  such  other 
fr^lties  incident  to  human  nature,  a  man  may  be 
sometimes  guilty  of,  and  yet  still  retain  the  same 
habitual  good-will  and  prevailing  propensity  of  mind 
to  his  friend,  that  he  had  before.  And  whose  friend- 
ship soever  is  of  that  strength  and  duration  as  to 
statid  its  ground  against,  and  remain  unshaken  fay« 
such    assaults,  (which   yet   are  strong   enough    to 
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dbake  down  and  annihilate  the  firiaidship  of  Utde 
panf  niinds,:)such  an  one»  I  say,  has  reached  aU  the 
tc«e  measures  of  constanoy:  his  friendship  is  of  a 
nttte  iaafce  tod  a  hnting  consistencj ;  it  resembled 
minrble,  aud.deserves  to  be  wrote  upon  it. 

But  how  few  tempers  in  the  world  are  of  that 
rtagnaniitMrtis  frame,  as  to  reach  the  heights  of  so 
^neat  a  virtue:  many  offer  at  the  effects  of  fiiend- 
^dp^  but  they  do  not  last ;  they  are  promising  in  the 
beginning,  but  they  £ail,  and  jade,  and  tire  in  the 
pros6c6ti6h.  For  moat  people  in  the  world  are  acted 
by  lenty  and  humour,  by  strange  and  irrational 
changes.  And  how  often  may  we  meet  with  those 
Who  are  one  whfle  courteous,  civil,  and  obliging,  (at 
least  to  their  proportion,)  but  within  a  small  time 
after  are  so  sup^cilious,  sharp,  troublescmie,  fierce, 
and  exceptionis,  that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the 
true  character  of  friendship,  but  l^iecome  the  very 
sores  and  burdens  of  society  !  Such  low,  such  worth- 
less i]iB})06itions,  how  easily  are  they  discovered,  how 
jusdy  axe  they  despised!  But  now,  that  we  may 
pass  from  one  contrary  to  another,  Christy  who  t>  tike 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  in  his  bemg,  is 
so  also  in  his  affection.  He  is  not  of  the  number  or 
nature  of  those  pitiful,  mean  pretenders  to  friend- 
ahip,  who  perhaps  will  love  and  smile  upon  you  one 
day,  and  not  so  much  as  know  you  the  next :  many 
of  which  sort  there  are  in  the  world,  who  are  not  so 
much  courted  outwardly,  but  that  inwardly  they  are 
detested  much  more. 

.  Friendship  is  a  kind  of  covenant ;  and  most  cove- 
nants run  upon  mutual  terms  and  conditions.  And 
therefore,  so  long  as  we  are  exact  in  fulfilling  the 
condition  on  our  parts,  (I  mean,  exact  according  to 
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the  measures  of  sincerity,  though  not  of  perfectioii, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  Christ  will  not  fEuil  in  the  least 
iota  to  fulfil  every  thing  on  his.  The  favour  of  re- 
lations, patrons,  and  princes,  is  uncertain,  ticUish, 
and  varialde ;  and  the  friendship  which  they  take 
up,  upon  the  accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they 
most  times  lay  down  out  of  humour.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  Christ  has  none  of  these  weaknesses,  no  such 
hoUowness  or  unsoundness  in  it.  For  neither  prin^ 
ctpaUtiee  nor  powers^  things  present^  nor  things  to 
eame^  no,  nor  all  the  rage  and  malice  of  hell,  shall  be 
able  to  i^uck  the  meanest  of  Christ's  friends  out  of 
his  bosom :  for,  whom  he  laves^  he  loves  to  the  end. 

Now,  from  the  particulars  hitherto  discoursed  o^ 
we  may  infer  and  learn  these  two  things :  1.  The  ex- 
cellency and  value  of  friendship.  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  most  high  God,  the  second  person  in  the  glorious 
Trinity,  took  upon  him  our  nature,  that  he  might 
give  a  great  instance  and  example  of  this  virtue ;  and 
condescended  to  be  a  man,  only  that  he  might  be 
a  friend.  Our  Creator,  our  Lord  and  King,  he  was 
before;  but  he  would  needs  come  down  frrom  aS 
this,  and  in  a  sort  become  our  equal,  that  he  might 
partake  of  that  noble  quality  that  is  properly  be- 
tween equals.  Christ  took  not  upon  him  j9esh  and 
blood,  that  he  might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead 
armies,  or  possess  palaces ;  but  that  he  might  have 
the  relenting,  the  tenderness,  and  the  compassiom 
of  human  nature,  which  render  it  properly  capaUe 
of  friendship ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  might  have 
our  heart,  and  we  have  his.  God  himself  sets 
friendship  above  all  considerations  of  kindred  or 
consanguinity,  as  the  greatest  ground  and  argu- 
ment of  mutual  endearment,  in  Deut.  xv.  6.  Ifthjf 
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brother,  the  Mu  ^  thy  mother,  or  thy ,  son;  or 
thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy 
Jriend,  which  ie  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  to  go 
and  serve  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto 
him.  The  emphasis  of  the  expression  is  very  re- 
markable ;  it  being  a  gradation  or  ascent,  by  several 
d^rees  of  clearness,  to  that  which  is  the  highest  of 
all.  Neither  wife  npr  brother,  son  nor  daughter, 
though  the  nearest  in  cognation,  are  allowed  to  stand 
in  competition  with  a  friend ;  who,  if  he  fidly  an- 
swers the  duties  of  that  great  relation,  is  indeed  bet- 
ter and  more  valuable  than  all  of  them  put  together, 
and  may  serve  instead  of  them ;  so  that  he  who  has 
a  firm,  a  worthy,  and  sincere  friend,  may  want  all 
the  rest,  without  missing  them.  That  which  lies  in 
a  man's  bosom  should  be  dear  to  him,  but  that  which 
lies  within  his  heart  ought  to  be  much  dearer. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the  high 
advantage  of  becoming  truly  pious  and  religious. 
When  we  have  said  and  done  all,  it  is  only  the  true 
Christian  and  the  religious  person,  who  is  or  can  be 
sure  of  a  friend ;  sure  of  obtaining,  sure  of  keeping 
him.  But  as  for  the  friendship  of  the  world ;  when 
a  man  shall  have  done  all  that  he  can  to  make  one 
his  friend,  employed  the  utmost  of  his  wit  and  labour, 
beaten  his  brains,  and  emptied  his  purse,  to  create 
an  endearment  between  him  and  the  person  whose 
friendship  he  desires,  he  may,  in  the  end,  upon  all 
these  endeavours  and  attempts,  be  forced  to  write 
vanity  and  frustration :  for,  by  them  all,  he  may  at 
last  be  no  more  able  to  get  into  the  other's  heart, 
than  he  is  to  thrust  his  hand  into  a  pillar  of  brass. 
The  man^s  affection,  amidst  all  these  kindnesses 
done  him,  remaining  wholly  unconcerned  and  im- 
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INT^nable ;  jiut  like  a  rock,  which,  being  plied  con- 
tinually by  the  waves,  still  throws  them  bade  a^dn 
into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  that  sent  them,  but  is  not 
at  all  moved  by  any  of  them. 

People  at  first,  while  they  are  young  and  raw,  and 
soft-natured,  are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  Udng  to 
gain  love,  and  reckon  their  own  firiend^p  a  sure 
price  of  another  man's.  But  when  experience  sbafl 
have  once  opened  their  eyes,  and  shewed  them  the 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of  others, 
and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all,  they 
will  then  find  that  a  fiiend  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and 
that  he  only,  who  made  hearts,  can  unite  them.  For 
it  is  he  who  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitable- 
'  nesses  of  nature,  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true 
(  friendship,  and  then  by  his  providence  brii^  persons 
so  affected  together. 

It  is  an  expression  frequent  in  scripture,  but  infi- 
nitely more  significant  than  at  first  it  is  usually  ob- 
served to  be ;  namely,  that  God  gave  such  or  such 
a  person  grace  or  favour  in  another's  eyes.  As  lor 
instance,  in  Gen.  xxxix.  21.  it  is  said  of  Jose^, 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him^  and  gave  himjawmr 
in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  ike  prison.  Still  it  is 
kn  invisible  hand  from  heaven  that  ties  this  knot, 
and  mingles  hearts  and  souls,  by  strange,  secret,  and 
unaccountable  conjunctions. 

That  heart  shall  surrender  itself  and  its  fiiendahq) 
;  to  one  man,  at  first  view,  which  another  has  in  vain 
i  been  laying  si^e  to  for  many  years,  by  all  the  re- 
peated acts  of  kindness  imaginable. 

Nay,  so  fer  is  firiendship  from  being  of  anj  human 
production,  that,  unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  it 
by  its  own  propensity  or  indiaotion^  no  arts  of  oUi- 
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gation  shall  be  able  to  abate  the  secret  hatreds  and 
hostilities  of  some  persons  towards  others.  Np 
friendly,  offices,  no  addresses,  no- benefits  whatsoevei^ 
^udl  ever  aker  or  allaj  that  dia][H)lical  rancour  thiut 
fiets  and  ferments  in  some  hellish  breasts»  but  thiU; 
u|K>n  aU  occasions  it  will  foam  out  at  its  foul  mout^ 
inr  slander  and  inyectire,  and  sometimes  bite  too  in 
a  shrewd  turn  or  a  secret  blow.  This  is  true  and  un- 
deniable upon  freqiJtent  expf&rience ;  and  happy  those 
who  can  learn  it  at  the  co^  of  other  men's. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  wiU  give  up  his 
name  to  Christ  in  fBtith  unfeigned,  and  a  sincere 
obedience  to  all  his  righteous  laws,  shall  be  sure  to 
find  love  for  love,  and  friendship  for  friendship. 
The  si(Ccftss  is  certain  and  infdh'ble ;  and  none  ever 
jet  misdeed  in  the  attempt.  For  Christ,  fireely 
offers  his  friendship  to  all,  and  sets  no  other  rate 
upon  so  vast  a  purchase,  but  only  that  we  would 
suffer  him  to  be  our  friend.  Thou  perhaps  spendest 
thy  precious  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a  great  one, 
and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him,  and  probably,  after 
all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be  smiled 
upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at;  and  when  thy 
greatest  and  most  pressing  occasions  shall  call  for 
succour  and  relief,  then  to  be  deserted  and  cast  off, 
and  not  known. 

Now,  I  say,  turn  the  stream  of  thy  endeavours 
another  way,  and  bestow  but  half  that  hearty,  sedu- 
lous attendance  upon  thy  Saviour  in  the  duties  of 
prayer  and  mortification,  and  be  at  half  that  expense 
in  charitable  works,  by  relieving  Christ  in  his  poor 
members ;  and,  in  a  word,  study  as  much  to  please 
him  who  died  for  thee,  as  thou  dost  to  court  and  hu- 
mour thy  great  patron,  who  cares  not  for  thee,  and 
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thou  shalt  make  him  thy  friend  for  ever ;  a  friend 
who  shall  own  thee  in  thj  lowest  condition,  speak 
comfort  to  thee  in  all  thy  sorrows,  counsel  thee  in  all 
thy  doubts,  answer  all  thy  wants^  and^  in  a  word, 
never  leave  thee^  nor  forsake  thee.  But  when  all 
the  hopes  that  thou  hast  raised  upon  the  promises  or 
supposed  kindnesses  of  the  fastidious  and  fallacious 
great  ones  of  the  world,  shall  fail,  and  upbraid  thee 
to  thy  face,  he  shall  then  take  thee  into  his  bosom, 
embrace,  cherish,  and  support  thee,  and,  as  'the 
Psalmist  expresses  it,  he  shall  guide  thee  with  his 
counsel  her^y  and  aflerwards  receive  thee  into 
glory. 

To  which  Grod  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us 
all;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  ice 
Amen. 


A  Discourse  against  long  extemporary 
Prayers : 


A    SERMON 


ON 


ECCLESIASTES  V.  8. 

Be  noi  rash  wUh  ihjf  mauih,  and  lei  not  thine  heart  be 
haety  to  utter  any  ihingbefbre  God:Jbr  God  is  in  hea^ 
veriy  and  thou  upon  earth :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  Jew, 

We  have  here  the  wisest  of  men  instructing  us 
how  to  behave  ourselves  before  God  in  his  own 
house;  and  particularly  when  we  address  to-him  in 
the  most  important  of  all  duties,  which  is  prayer. 
Solomon  had  the  honour  to  be  spoken  to  by  God 
himself  and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  none  more 
fit  to  teadi  us  how  to  speak  to  God  A  great  privi- 
l^e  certainly  for  dust  and  ashes  to  be  admitted  to ; 
and  therefore  it  will  ccmcem  us  to  manage  it  so, 
that  in  these  our  approadies  to  the  King  of  heaven, 
his  goodness  may  not  cause  us  to  forget  his  great- 
ness, nor  (as  it  is  but  too  usi|al  for  subjects  to  use 
privilege  against  prerogative)  his  honour  suffer  by 
his  condescension. 

In  the  words  we  hav€  these  three  things  observ* 
able. 

Isty  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God^ 
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and  particularly  in  the  way  of  prayer,  ought  to 
reckon  himself,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  placed  in 
the  sight  and  presence  of  God. 

2dly,  TfaAt  the  vast  and  infinite  distance  between 
Gk>d  and  him,  ought  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable 
awe  and  reverence  in  such  his  addresses  to  God. 

Sdly  and  lastly,  That  this  reverence  required  of 
him,  is  to  consist  in  a  serious  preparation  of  his 
thoughts,  and  a  sober  government  of  his  expressions : 
neither  is  his  mouth  to  be  rash,  nor  his  heart  to  be 
hasty,  in  uttering  any  thing  before  God. 

These  things  are  evidently  contained  in  the  words, 
and  do  as  evidently  contain  the  whole  sense  of 
them.  But  I  shall  gather  them  all  into  this  one 
proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  ex- 
pression,  are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  reverence 
that  is  required  to  a  pious,  acceptable,  and  devout 
prayer. 

For  the  better  handling  of  which,  we  will,  in  the 
first  place,  cohsidar  ho^,  and  by  what  wny  it  n, 
that  prayer  works  upon,  dr  prevails  wiHi,  Gkni,  fer 
tiie  obtaining  of  the  things  we  pray  for.  Conoem- 
ihg  which,  I  shaft  lay  down  this  general  rule,  lliat 
the  way,  by  which  pnyet  prevails  with  God,  is 
whoDy  different  from  that,  by  which  it  prevails  with 
men.    And  to  give  yon  this  more  particahaAy. 

1.  Fkst  of  all,  it  in^vails  Hot  with  God  by  way  ^ 
information  or  ndtificatioti  of  t;lie  thiAg  to  him,  wMdi 
we  desire  of  him.  With  men  indeed  this  is  the 
common,  and  with  wise  men  the  chief,  and  dfonki 
be  the  only  wiay  of  obtaining  what  we  aric  of  them. 
We  represent  and  lay  before  them  our  wants  and 
indigences,  aiid  the  m^ry  of  our  condition.    Which 
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being  made  known  to  them,  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  thing  asked  for,  and  of  the  persons  who 
ask  it,  induces  them  to  give  that  to  us,  and  to  do 
that  for  us,  which  we  desire  and  petition  for :  but 
it  is  not  so  in  our  addresses  to  God ;  for  he  knows 
our  wants  and  our  conditions  better  than  we  our- 
selves :  he  is  beforehand  with  all  our  prayers.  Matt, 
vi  8.  Yimr  Father  knaweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  before  ye  ask  him :  and  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  2. 
7%oti  understandest  my  thought  afar  qff.  God 
knows  our  thoughts  before  the  very  heart  that  con- 
ceives them.  And  how  then  can  he,  who  is  but  of 
yesterday,  suggest  any  thing  new  to  that  eternal 
mind  \  how  can  ignorance  inform  omniscience ! 

Sdly,  Neither  does  prayer  prevail  with  God  by 
way  of  persuHskm,  or  working  upon  the  affections,  so 
as  ihet^y  to  move  him  to  pity  or  compassion.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  usual  and  most  effectual  way  to 
prevail  with  men ;  who,  fw  the  generality,  are,  one 
part  reasob,  and  nine  parts  affection.  So  that  one 
af  a  voluble  tongue,  and  a  dexterous  insinuation, 
may  do  what  he  will  with  vulgar  minds,  and  with 
wise  men  too,  at  their  weak  times.  But  God,  who 
is  as  ygig|^  passion  or  affection,  as  he  is  of  quantity 
or  corporeity,  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  this  way.  He 
Fdues  not  our  rhetoric^  her  out  patheticid  harai^es. 
H6  who  iQiplks  to  God,  applies  to  an  infinite  al- 
mighty reason,  a  pure  act,  all  intellect^  the  first 
mcKver,  and  therefore  not  to  be  moved  or  wrought 
upim  himself.  In  dl  passion,  the  mind  suffers,  (as 
the  very  sigmfio^tion  of  the  wbhl  imports,)  but  ab- 
aohite,  entire  perfectioii  cannbt  suffelr ;  it  is  and 
nnst  be  immovable,  and  by  consequence  impassiUe. 
And  therefore, 
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In  the  third  and  last  place,  mudi  less  is  God  to 
be  prevailed  upon  by  importunity,  and,  as  it  were, 
weaiying  him  into  a  concession  of  what  we  beg 
of  him.  Though  with  men  we  know  this  also  is 
not  unusual.  A  notable  instance  of  which  we  hare 
in  Luke  xviii.  4,  5.  where  the  unjust  judge  beii^ 
with  a  restless  vehemence  sued  to  for  justice,  says 
thus  within  himself:  Thofugh  I  fear  not  God,  nor 
regard  man,  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me, 
I  tvill  avenge  her,  lest  hy  her  continual  coming  she 
weary  me. 

In  Uke  manner,  how  often  are  beggars  relieved 
only  for  their  eager  and  rude  importunity ;  not  that 
the  person  who  relieves  them  is  thereby  informed  or 
satisfied  of  their  real  want,  nor  yet  moved  to  pity 
them  by  all  their  cry  and  cant,  but  to  rid  himsdf 
from  their  vexatious  noise  and  din ;  so  that  to  pur- 
chase his  quiet  by  a  little  alms  he  gratifies  the  beg- 
gar, but  indeed  relieves  himself.  But  now  tUs 
way  b  further  from  prevailing  with  God  than  either 
of  the  former.  For  as  omniscience  is  not  to  be  in- 
formed, so  neither  is  omnipotence  to  be  wearied. 
We  may  much  more  easily  think  to  clamour  the 
sun  and  stars  out  of  their  courses,  than  to  word  the 
great  Creator  of  them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of 
his  own  will,  by  all  the  vehemence  and  loudness  of 
our  petitions.  Men  may  tire  themsdves  with  their 
own  prayers,  but  God  is  not  to  be  tired.  The  rajud 
motion  and  whirl  of  things  here  below,  interrupts 
not  the  inviolable  rest  and  calmness  of  the  noUer 
beings  above.  While  the  winds  roar  and  bluster 
here  in  the  first  and  second  regions  of  the  air,  theie 
is  a  perfect  serenity  in  the  third.  Men^s  desires 
cannot  control  God's  decrees. 
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And  thus  I  have  shewn,  that  the  three  ways  by 
which  men  prevail  with  men  in  their  prayers  and 
apidications  to  them,  have  no  place  at  all  in  giving 
any  efficacy  to  their  addresses  to  God. 

But  you  will  ask  then,  Upon  what  account  is  it 
that  prayer  becomes  prevalent  and  efficacious  with 
God,  so  as  to  procure  us  the  good  things  we  pray 
for?  1  answer.  Upon  this,  that  it  is  the  fulfilling  of 
that  condition  upon  which  God  has  freely  promised 
to  convey  his  blessings  to  men.  God  of  his  own  ab- 
solute, unaccountable  good-will  and  pleasure,  has 
thought  fit  to  appoint  and  fix  upon  this  as  the  means 
by  which  he  will  supply  and  answer  the  wants  of 
mankind.  As  for  instance ;  suppose  a  prince  should 
declare  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  that  if  he  shall 
appear  before  him  every  morning  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, he  shall  receive  of  him  a  thousand  talents.  We 
must  not  here  imagine,  that  the  subject,  by  making 
this  appearance,  does  either  move  or  persuade  his 
prince  to  give  him  such  a  sum  of  money:  no,  he 
only  performs  the  condition  of  the  promise,  and 
thereby  acquires  a  right  to  the  thing  promised.  He 
does  indeed  hereby  engage  his  prince  to  give  him 
this  sum,  though  he  does  by  no  means  persuade 
him :  or  rather,  to  speak  more  strictly  and  properly, 
the  prince's  own  justice  and  veracity  is  an  engage- 
ment upon  the  prince  himself,  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  him  who  fulfills  the  conditions  of  it. 

But  you  will  say,  that  upon  this  ground  it  will 
follow,  that  when  we  obtain  any  thing  of  God  by 
prayer,  we  have  it  upon  claim  of  justice,  and  not  by 
way  of  gift,  as  a  free  result  of  his  bounty. 

I  answer,  that  both  these  are  very  well  consist- 
ent; for  though  he  who  makes  a  promise  upon  a 
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certain  conditioii,  is  bCHind  in  justice  upon  the  fid- 
lUling  of  that  condition  to  perform  his  promise;  yet 
it  was  perfectlj  gnuce  and  goodness,  bounty  and 
free  mercy,  that  first  induced  him  to  make  the  pro- 
mise, and  particularly  to  state  the  tenor  of  it  upon 
such  a  condition.  If  we  confess  our  sins^  sa}rs  the 
apostle,  1  John  L  9-  God  ii  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins.  Can  any  thing  be  freer  and 
more  the  effect  of  mere  grace,  than  the  forgiveness  oS 
sins?  And  yet  it  is  certain  from  this  scripture  and 
many  more,  that  it  is  firmly  promised  us  upon  con- 
dition of  a  penitent  hearty  confession  of  them,  and 
consequently  as  certain  it  is,  that  God  stands  oblige^ 
here  even  by  his  faithfulness  and  justice,  to  make 
good  this  his  promise  of  forgiveness  to  those  who 
come  up  to  the  terms  of  it  by  such  a  confession. 

In  like  manner,  for  prayer,  in  re£»-ence  to  the 
good  things  prayed  for.  He  who  prays  tor  a  thing 
as  God  has  appointed  him,  gets  thereby  a  right  to 
the  thing  prayed  for :  but  it  is  a  right,  not  springii^ 
from  any  merit  or  condignity,  either  in  the  prayer 
itself,  or  the  person  who  makes  it,  to  the  faiessii^ 
which  he  inrays  for,  but  from  God's  veracL^,  truth, 
and  justice,  who,  having  aj^inted  prayer  as  the 
condition  of  that  blessing,  cannot  but  stand  to  what 
he  himself  had  appointed ;  though  that  he  did  ap- 
point it,  was  the  free  result  and  determination  of  his 
own  will. 

We  have  a  full  aocount  of  this  whole  matter  ttom 
God*s  own  mouthy  in  Psafau  L  CM  upon  me,  says 
God,  in  the  day  qftrouble^  and  I  will  deliver  Aee. 
These  are  evidently  the  terms  upon  which  God  an- 
swers prayers ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  doubt  bat 
the  delivttanoe  is  stifi  of  more  worth  than  the 
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Tpnyer;  and  there  is  b$  little  ^oubi  abo,  tfairt;  with- 
out such  a  pirevious  dedaration  made  on  God's  part> 
a  person  so  in  trouble  or  distress  might  pray  his 
heart  out^  and  yet  God  not  be  in  the  least  obliged 
by  an  his  prayers,  either  in  justice  or  honour,  or  in- 
deed so  much  as  in  mercy,  to  deliver  him ;  for  mercy 
is  free,  and  misery  cannot  oblige  it.  In  a  word, 
prayer  procures  deliverance  from  trouble,  just  as 
Naaman's  dipping  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan 
procured  him  a  deliverance  fit)m  his  leprosy ;  not  by 
any  virtue  in  itself  adequate  to  so  great  wtk  effect, 
you  may  be  sure;  but  fix)m  this^  that  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  as  the  condition  of  his  recovery ;  and 
so  obliged  the  power  of  him,  who  appointed  it,  to 
give  force  and  virtue  to  his  own  institution,  beyond 
what  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  could  otherwise 
have  raised  it  to. 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  as  the  ground- 
work of  what  we  are  to  say  upon  this  suligect :  that 
prayer  prevails  with  God  for  the  blessing  that  we 
pray  for,  neither  by  way  of  information,  nor  yet  of 
persuasion,  and  much  less  by  the  importunity  of  him 
who  prays,  and  least  of  all  by  any  worth  in  the 
prayer  itself,  equal  to  the  thing  prayed  for ;  but  it 
prevails  solely  and  entirely  upon  this  account,  that 
it  is  freely  appointed  by  God,  as  the  stated,  allowed 
condition,  upon  which  he  will  dispense  his  blessings 
to  mankind. 

But  before  I  dismiss  this  consideration,  it  may  be 
inquired,  whence  it  is  that  prayer,  rather  than  any 
other  thing,  comes  to  be  appointed  by  Qod  for  this 
ix>ndition.  In  answer  to  which ;  Though  God's  sove^ 
reign  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  own  counsels 
and  determinations,  and  consequently  a  more  thui 
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sttflkient  answer  to  all  our  inquiries ;  yet,  since  God 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  still  adapts  means  to  ends, 
and  never  appoints  a  thing  to  any  use,  but  what  it 
has  a  particular  and  a  natural  fitness  for;  I  shall 
therefore  presume  to  assign  a  reason  why  prayer^ 
before  all  other  things,  should  be  appointed  to  this 
noble  use  of  being  the  condition  and  glorious  conduit, 
whereby  to  derive  the  bounties  of  heaven  upon  the 
sons  of  men :  and  it  is  this ;  because  prayer,  of  all 
other  acts  of  a  rational  nature,  does  most  peculiarly 
qualify  a  man  to  be  a  fit  object  of  the  divine  fiivour, 
by  being  most  eminently  and  properly  an  act  of  de- 
pa»dance  upon  God ;  since  to  pray,  or  b^  a  thing 
of  another,  in  the  very  nature  and  notion  of  it,  im- 
ports these  two  things :  1.  That  the  person  prajring 
stands  in  need  of  some  good,  which  he  is  not  able  fay 
any  power  of  his  own  to  procure  for  himself:  and, 
2.  That  he  acknowledges  it  in  the  power  and  plea- 
sure of  the  person  whom  he  prays  to,  to  confer  it 
upon  him.  And  this  is  properly  that  which  men  call 
to  depend. 

But  some  may  reply.  There  is  an  universal  de- 
pendance  of  all  things  upon  God ;  forasmuch  as  he, 
being  the  great  fountain  and  source  of  being,  first 
created,  and  since  supports  them  by  the  word  of  his 
power;  and  consequently  that  this  dependance  be- 
longs indifierently  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the 
just,  whose  prayer  nevertheless  is  declared  an  abo- 
mination to  God. 

But  to  this  the  answer  is  obvious.  That  the  de- 
pendance here  spoken  of  is  meant,  not  of  a  natural, 
but  of  a  moral  dependance.  The  first  is  necessary, 
the  otiier  voluntary.  The  first  common  to  all,  the 
other  proper  to  the  pious.     The  first  respects  God 
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barely  as  a  Creator,  the  other  addresses  to  him  as 
a  Fathen  Now  such  a  dependance  upon  God  it 
is,  that  is  properly  seen  iu  prayer.  And  being  so,  if 
we  should  in  all  humble  reverence  set  ourselves  to 
examine  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  proceeding  in  this 
matter,  even  by  the  measures  of  our  own  reason, 
what  could  be  more  rationally  thought  of  for  the 
properest  instrument  to  bring  down  (rod's  blessings 
upon  the  world,  than  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as 
makes  a  man  disown  all  ability  in  himself  to  supply 
his  own  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  own  a  tran- 
scendent fulness  and  sufficiency  in  God  to  do  it  for 
him  ?  And  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  all  prin- 
ciples both  of  reason  and  religion,  than  that  a  crea- 
ture endued  with  understanding  and  will,  should  ac- 
knowledge that  dependance  upon  his  Maker,  by  a 
tree  act  of  choice,  which  other  creatures  have  upon 
him,  only  by  necessity  of  nature  ? 

But  still,  there  b  one  objection  more  against  our 
foregoing  assertion,  viz.  That  prayer  obtains  the 
things  prayed  for,  only  as  a  condition,  and  not  by 
way  of  importunity  or  persuasion ;  for  is  not  prayer 
said  to  prevail  by  frequency,  Luke  xviii.  7.  and  by 
fervency,  or  earnestness,  in  James  v.  16.  and  is  not 
this  a  fair  proof  that  God  is  importuned  and  per- 
suaded into  a  grant  of  our  petitions  ? 

To  this  I  answer  two  things ;  1.  That  wheresoever 
Qod  is  said  to  answer  prayers,  either  for  their  fre- 
quency or  fervency,  it  is  spoken  of  him  only  eaSpwro-'^ 
waBSff  according  to  the  manner  of  men ;  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  understood  only  of  the  effect  w 
issue  of  such  prayers,  in  the  success  certainly  attend- 
ing them,  and  not  of  the  manner  of  their  efficiency, 
that  it  is  by  persuading  or  working  upon  the  pas- 
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sBons:  as  if  we  should  say,  frequent,  fervent,  and 
iihportunate  prayers,  are  as  certainij  followed  with 
God's  grant  of  the  thing  prayed  fbr^  as  men  uae 
to  grant  that,  which,  being  OYeivome  by  excessive 
importunity  and  persuasion,  they  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  -deny.  S.  I  answer  farther.  That 
frequency  and  fervency  of  prayer  prove  effectual  to 
procure  of  God  the  things  prayed  for,  upon  no  odier 
account  but  as  they  are  acts  of  dependance  upon 
God :  which  dependance  we  have  already  proved  to 
be  that  thing  essentially  included  in  prayer,  tar 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  prayer  tfie  ooii- 
dition,  upon  which  he  detennines  to  grant  men  such 
tilings  as  they  need  and  duly  apply  to  him  for.  So 
that  still  there  is  nothing  of  persuasion  in  the  case. 

And  thus  having  shewn  (and  I  hope  fufiy  and 
deiorly)  how  prayer  apentes  towards  the  obtaining 
of  the  divine  blessings;  namely,  as  a  condition  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  that  purpose,  and  no  otherwise : 
and  withal,  for  what  reason  it  is  singled  out  of  aH 
ether  acts  of  a  rational  nature,  to  be  this  condition ; 
namely,  because  it  is  the  grand  instance  of  suc^  a 
nature's  dependance  upon  God :  w^  shall  now  from 
the  same  principle  infer  also,  upon  what  aooovnt 
the  highest  reverence  of  God  is  so  indispensably  re- 
quired of  us  in  prayer,  and  all  sort  c£  irreverence  so 
diametrically  opposite  to,  and  destructive  o^  the  very 
nature  of  it.  And  it  will  appear  to  be  upon  this,  that 
in  what  degree  any  one  lays  aside  his  reverence  of 
God,  in  the  same  he  abo  quits  \ds  dependance  upon 
bim :  forasmuch  as  in  every  irreverent  act,  a  man 
treats  God  as  if  he  had  indeed  no  need  of  him,  and 
behaves  himself  as  if  he  stood  upon  his  own  bottom, 
absolute  wd  seUsuffident.    This  is  the  natural  hm- 
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guage,  the  trae  sigiiificatioii  and  impart  of  aQ  ine- 
verence. 

Now  in  all  addresses,  either  to  God  or  man»  by 
speech,  our  reverence  to  them  must  consist  of,  and 
shew  itself  in  these  two  things. 

First,  A  careful  r^ulation  of  our  thoughts,  that 
are  to  dictate  and  to  govern  our  words ;  which  is 
done  by  premeditation:  and  secondly,  a  due  order- 
ing of  our  words,  that  are  to  proceed  from,  and  to 
express  our  thoughts, ;  which  is  done  by  pertmence 
and  brevity  of  expression. 

David,  directing  his  prayer  to  God,  joins  these  two 
together  as  the  two  great  integral  parts  of  it,  in 
Psalm  xix.  14.  Let  the  tcardsqfmff  mouth,  and  the 
meditations  ofmff  heart,  he  acceptable  in  thye^^Jd, 
O  Lord.  8o  that  it  seems  his  {Nrayer  adequately 
and  entirely  consisted  of  those  two  things,  medita- 
tion and  expression,  as  it  were  the  matter  and  form  of 
that  noUe  composure.  There  being  no  mention  at  aU 
of  distortion  of  face,  sanctified  grimace,  solemn  wink, 
or  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  the  like ;  |dl  which  are 
circumstances  of  prayer  of  a  later  date,  and  Inrought 
into  request  by  those  fantastic  zealots,  who  had  a 
way  of  praying,  as  astonishing  to  the  eyes,  as  to  the 
ears  of  those  that  heard  them.  Well  then,  the  first 
ingredient  of  a  pious  and  reverential  prayer,  is  a  pre- 
vious regulation  of  the  thoughts,  as  the  text  ex- 
presses it  most  emphatically ;  Let  not  thy  heart  he 
hasty  to  utter  any  thing  htfare  God;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  let  it  not  venture  to  throw  out  jAa 
crude,  extemporary,  sudden,  and  misshapen  concep- 
tions in  the  face  of  infinite  perfection.  Let  not  thy 
heart  conceive  and  bring  forth  together:  this  is 
moBs^us  and  unnaturaL  All  abortion  is  from  infir- 
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mity  and  defect.  And  time  is  required  to  form  the 
issue  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  o£  the  body.  The 
fitness  or  i\iifitness  of  the  first  thoughts,  cannot  be 
judged  of  but  by  reflection  of  the  second :  and  be 
the  invention  never  so  fruitAil,  yet  in  the  mindt  as 
in  the  earth,  that  which  is  cast  into  it  must  lie  hid 
and  covered  for  a  while,  before  it'  can  be  fit  to  shoot 
forth.  These  are  the  methods  of  nature,  and  it  is 
\  seldom  but  the  acts  of  religion  conform  to  them. 
^-  He  who  is  to  pray,  would  he  seriously  judge  of 
the  work  that  is  before  him,  has  more  to  consider  of, 
than  either  his  heart  can  hold,  or  his  head  well  turn 
itself  to.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  the 
hardest  woiks  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  this  world ;  f 
and  was  ever  any  thing  difficult  or  glorious  achiev- 
ed by  a  sudden  cast  of  a  thought  ?  a  flying  stricture 
of  the  imagination  ?  Presence  of  mind  is  indeed  good, 
but  haste  is  not  so.  And  therefore,  let  this  be  oon- 
,  duded  upon,  that  in  the  business  of  prayer,  to  pre^ 
tend  to  reverence  when  there  is  no  premeditation,  is 
both  impudence  and  contradiction. 

Now  this  premeditation  ought  to  respect  these 
three  things :  1.  The  person  whom  we  pray  to:  2. 
The  matter  of  our  prayers :  and  8.  The  order  and 
disposition  of  them. 

1 .  And  first,  for  the  person  whom  we  pray  to.  The 
same  is  to  employ,  who  must  needs  also  nonplus  and 
astonish  thy  meditations,  and  be  made  the  object  of 
thy  thoughts,  who  infinitely  transcends  them.  For 
all  the  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  aoul 
are  utterly  baffled  and  at  a  loss,  when  they  offer  at 
any  idea  of  the  great  God.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  imprint  an  awe  upon  the 
affections,  without  suitable  notions  first  formed  in 
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the  apprehensions ;  we  must  in  our  prayers  endea^ 
vour  at  least  to  bring  these  as  near  to  God  as  we 
can»  hy  considering  such  of  his  divine  perfections  as 
have,  by  their  effects,  in  a  great  measure,  manifested 
themselves  to  our  senses,  and,  in  a  much  greater,  to 
the  discourses  of  our  reason. 

As  first;  consider  with  thyself,  how  great  and 
glorious  a  Being  that  must  needs  be,  that  raised  so 
vast  and  beautiful  a  fabric  as  this  of  the  world  out 
of  nothing  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  can 
and  will,  with  the  same,  reduce  it  to  nothing  again ; 
and  then  consider,  that  this  is  that  high,  amazing,  in- 
cQynprehensible  Being,  whom  thou  addressest  thy 
pitifiil  self  to  in  prayer. 

Consider  next,  his  infinite,  all-searching  know- 
ledge, which  looks  through  and  through  the  most 
secret  of  our  thoughts,  ransacks  every  comer  of  the 
heart,  ponders  the  most  inward  designs  and  ends  of 
the  soul  in  all  a  man's  actions.  And  then  consider, 
that  this  is  the  God  whom  thou  hast  to  deal  with  in 
prayer;  the  God  who  observes  the  postures,  the 
frame  and  motion  of  thy  mind  in  all  thy  approaches 
to  him,  and  whose  piercing  eye  it  is  impossible  to 
elude  or  escape  by  all  the  tricks  and  arts  of  the  sub- 
tilest  and  most  refined  hypocrisy.  And  lastly,  con- 
sider the  great,  the  fiery,  and  the  implacable  jealousy 
that  he  has  for  his  honour ;  and  that  he  has  no  other 
use  of  the  whole  creation,  but  to  serve  the  ends  of 
it :  and,  above  all,  that  he  will,  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner,  be  honoured  of  those  who  draw  near  to 
him ;  and  will  by  no  means  suffer  himself  to  be 
mocked  and  affronted,  under  a  pretence  of  being 
worshipped ;  nor  endure  that  a  wretched,  contempt- 
ible, sinful  creature,  who  is  but  a  piece  of  living  dirt 
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at  best,\Jshould  at  the  same  time  bend  the  knee  to 
him,  and'  spit  in  his  face.  \  And  now  consider,  that 
this  is  the  God  whom  thou  prayest  to,  and  whom 
thou  usest  with  such  intoleraUe  indignity  in  every 
unworthy  prayer  thou  puttest  up  to  him;  every 
bold,  saucy,  and  familiar  word  that  (upon  confidoice 
of  being  one  of  God's  elect)  thou  presumest  to  debase 
ao  great  a  majesty  with :  and  for  an  instance  of  tiie 
dreadful  curse  that  attends  such  a  daring  irrevnence, 
consider  how  God  used  Nadab  and  Ataihu  for  Ten- 
turing  to  offer  strange  fire  before  him ;  and  then 
know,  that  every  unhallowed,  unfitting  prayer  is  a 
strange  fire ;  a  fire  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  the 
offering,  though  mercy  should  spare  the  offerer. 
Consider  these  things  seriously,  deeply,  and  severely, 
till  th^  consideration  of  them  affects  thy  heart,  and 
humbles  thy  spirit,  with  such  awfol  apprehensions  of 
thy  Maker,  and  such  abject  reflections  upon  thyself, 
as  may  lay  thee  in  the  dust  before  lum :  and  know, 
tbat  the  lower  thou  fallest,  the  higher  will  thy 
prayer  rebound ;  and  that  thou  art  never  so  fit  to 
pray  to  God,  as  when  a  sense  of  thy  own  unwofthi- 
ness  makes  thee  ashamed  even  to  speak  to  hinu 

a.  The  second  object  of  our  premeditation  is,  die 
matter  of  our  prayers.  For,  as  we  are  to  consider 
whom  we  are  to  pray  to ;  so  are  we  to  coimder  also, 
what  we  are  to  pray  for ;  and  this  requires  no  incdi- 
nary  application  of  thought  to  distinguish  or  judge 
o£  Men's  prayers  are  generally  dictated  by  their 
desires,  and  their  desires  are  the  issues  of  their  af- 
fections ;  and  their  affections  are,  for  the  most  port, 
influenced  by  their  corruptions.  The  first  coimtitu- 
ent  principle  of  a  well-conceived  prajer  is,  to  know 
what  not  to  pray  for :  which  the  scripture  aaaures  us 
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that  wme  do  not,  while  they  pray  fbr  what  they 
mtaiy  9pend  upon  their  histSf  James  iv.  3.  asking  such 
tlungs  as  it  is  a  contumely  to  Gtod  to  hedr,  and  daili- 
tetion  to  themsebres  to  receive.  No  man  is  to  pray 
ftr  any  thing  either  sinful,  or  directly  tending  to  sin. 
No  man  is  to  pray  for  a  temptation,  and  much  less 
todesirt  God  to  be  hB  tempter ;  which  he  would  cer<- 
tatnly  be»  should  he»  at  the  instance  of  any  man's 
{Nrayer,  administw  fuel  to  his  sinM  or  absurd  a}qie^ 
tites.  Nor  is  atay  one  to  oAl  of  Ood  things  meaa 
and  trivial*  and  beneath  the  majesty  of  heaven  to  be 
ooncetaed  about,  or  scdemnly  addressed  to  for.  Nor^ 
lastfy,  k  any  one  to  admit  into  his  petitiiHis  things 
auperfluottS  or  extravagant ;  such  as  weahh,  great- 
ness, and  honour :  which  we  are  so  ftr  from  being 
warranted  to  beg  of  Ood,  that  we  are  to  beg  his 
grace  to  despise  and  undervalue  them :  and  it  were 
much,  if  the  same  things  should  be  the  proper  ob^ 
jects  both  of  our  self-denial  and  of  our  prayers  too ; 
and  that  we  dtould  be  allowed  to  dolidt  the  satis&c- 
tioQ,  and  ei\|<»ned  to  endeavour  the  mortification^ 
of  the  saihe  desires. 

The  tluBgs  that  we  are  to  pray  for  are  eitheiv 
1st,  Things  of  absolute  necessity:  or,  2dly,  Things 
of  unquestionable  charity.  Of  the  first  sort  are  all 
spiritual  graces  required  in  us,  as  the  indispensaUe 
conditions  of  our  salvation ;  sudi  as  are,  repentanoe, 
.  ftith,  hope,  charity,  temperance,  and  all  other  vir^ 
tues  that  are  either  the  parts  ol^  principles  of  a  pious 
life.  These  are  to  be  the  prime  subject-matter  of  our 
prayers ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  nothing  comes  ibis 
Way  so  easily  fvbkn  heaven,  as  those  things  that  wMl 
aswf^y  bring  us  to  it.  The  Gfirit  dictates  all  such 
petitions,  and  Ood  himself  is  first  the  author,  atod 
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then  the  fulfiller  of  them ;  owning  and  accepting 
them^  both  as  our  duty  and  his  own  production.  The 
other  sort  of  things  that  may  allowably  be  prayed  for, 
are  things  of  manifest,  unquestionable  charity:  such 
as  are  a  competent  measure  of  the  innocent  comforts 
of  life,  as  health,  peace,  maintenance,  and  a  success 
of  our  honest  labours :  and  yet  even  these  but  con- 
ditionally, and  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  that  be^ 
longs  to  us ;  who  (if  he  finds  it  more  for  his  honoor  to 
have  us  serve  him  with  sick,  crazy,  languishing 
bodies ;  with  poverty,  and  extreme  want  of  all  things ; 
and  lastly,  with  our  country^all  in  a  flame  about  our 
ears)  pught,  in  all  this,  and  much  more,  to  overrule 
our  prayers  and  desires  into  an  absolute  acquiesooice 
in  his  all-wise  disposal  of  things ;  and  to  convince  us, 
that  our  prayers  are  sometimes  best  answered,  when 
our  desires  are  most  opposed. 

In  fine,  to  state  the  whole  matter  of  our  prayers 
in  one  word ;  Nothing  can  be  fit  for  us  to  pray  for, 
but  what  is  fit  and  honourable  for  our  great  medi- 
ator and  master  of  requests,  Jesus  Christ  himsdf^  to 
intercede  for.  This  is  to  be  the  unchangeaUe  rule 
and  measure  of  all  our  petitions.  And  then,  if  Christ 
is  to  convey  these  our  petitions  to  his  Father,  can 
any  one  dare  to  make  him,  who  was  hoUness  and 
purity  itself,  an  advocate  and  sdicitor  for  his  lusts? 
Him,  who  was  nothing  but  meekness,,  lowliness,  and 
humility,  his  providetore  for  such  things  as  can  only 
feed  his  pride,  and  flush  his  ambition  ?  No,  certain^; 
when  we  come  as  suppliants  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
where  Christ  sits  as  intercessor  at  God's  right  hand, 
nothing  can  be  fit  to  proceed  out  of  our  mouth,  but 
what  is  fit  to  pass  through  his. 
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Sdly,  The  third  and  last  thing  that  calls  for  a 
previous  meditation  to  our  prayers  is,  the  order  and 
disposition  of  them ;  for  though  God  does  not  com- 
mand us  to  set  off  our  prayers  with  dress  and  arti- 
fice,^ flourish  it  in  trope  and  metaphor,  to  beg  our 
daily  bread  in  blank  verse,  or  to-  shew  any  thing  of 
the  poet  in  our  devotions,  but  indigence  and  want  ;\ 
I  say,  though  God  is  far  from  requiring  such  things  \ 
of  us  in  our  prayers,  yet  he  requires  that  we  should 
manage  them  with  sense  and  reason.  Fineness  is 
not  expected,  but  decency  is ;  and  though  we  cannot 
declaim  as  orators,  yet  he  will  have  us  speak  like 
men,  and  tender  him  the  results  of  that  under- 
standing and  judgment,  that  essentially  constitute  a 
rational  nature. 

But  I  shall  briefly  cast  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  particiilar  into  these  following  assertions : 

1st,  That  nothing  can  express  our  reverence  to  God 
in  prayer,  that  would  pass  for  irreverence  toward^  a 
great  man.  Let  any  subject  tender  his  prince  a  pe- 
tition fraught  with  nonsense  and  incoherence,  con- 
fusion and  impertinence;  and  can  he  expect,  that 
majesty  should  answer  it  with  any  thing  but  a  deaf 
ear,  a  frowning  eye,  or,  (at  best,)  vouchsafe  it  any 
other  reward,  but,  by  a  gracious  oblivion,  to  forgive 
the  person,  and  foi^et  the  petition  ? 

Sdly^  Nothing  absurd 'Md  irrational,  and  such  as  a 
wise  man  would  despise,  cail  be  acceptable  to  God  in 
prayer.  Solomon  expressly  tells  us  in  Ecclesiastes  v. 
4.  that  Crod  has  no  pleasure  in  fools ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  infinite  wisdom  should.  The  scripture 
all  along  expresses  sin  and  wickedness  by  the  name 
of  folly :  and  therefore  certainly  folly  is  too  near  of 
kin  to  it,  to  find  any  approbation  from  God  in  so 
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great  a  duty  :vit  is  the  simpUcity  of  the  heart,  aod 
not  of  the  head,  that  is  the  best  inditer  of  oar  peti- 
tions.J^  That  which  proceeds  fW>m  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  sacrifice  of  foob ;  and  God  is  never 
more  weaiy  of  sacrifice,  than  when  a  fool  is  the 
priest,  and  folly  the  <d[>Iation. 

8dly  and  lastly.  Nothing  rude,  slight,  and  care- 
less, or  indeed  less  than  the  veiy  best  that  a  man 
can  offer,  can  be  acceptable  or  pleasing  to  God  in 
prayer:  If  ye  qffer  the  blind  ^fi^  saer^ice^  i^  it  not 
ecilf  If  ye  (^ffer  the  lame  and  the  eick^  i^  it  net 
evil?  C^eritnawto  Ay gm>eH9ary  and  gee  whether 
he  wHl  be  pleased  with  tikee^  or  accept  thy  pereon, 
eaith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  M akchi  i  K.  God  rigidly 
expects  a  return  of  his  own  gifts ;  and  where  he  has 
given  ability,  will  be  served  by  acts  prc^lorlioBable 
to  it.  And  he  whp  has  parts  to  raise  and  propi^;!^ 
his  own  honour  by,  but  none  to  employ  iki  the  wer- 
Aip  of  hkn  that  gave  thena,  does  (as  I  may  so  ex- 
press it)  refiise  to.  wear  God^  livery  in  his  own  ser- 
vice, adds  sacrili^  to  profiuieness,  strips  and  starves 
his  devotkms,  and,  in  a  word,  falls  cfireetfty  under 
the  dint  of  that  curse  denounced  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  first  of  Malachi,  Cursed  be  the  deceiver^  that 
hath  in  hisjioei  a  nude,  andpoweth^  and sacrj/Seeth 
ta  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing.  The  same  is  here, 
both  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived  too;  for  God 
very  well  knows  what  h^  gives  men,  and  why ;  and 
where  he  has  bestowed  judgment,  teaming,  and 
utta*ance,  will  not  endure  that  men  should  be  accu- 
rate in  their  discourse,  and  loose  in  their  devotions ; 
or  think  that  the  great  author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  wiU  be  put  off  with  ramUe^  and  con- 
fiised  talk,  babble,  and  tautology. 
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And  thus  much  for  the  order  aad  diqwsitioD  of 
our  prayers,  which  certaiolj  requires  precedent 
thought  and  meditation.  God  has  dedared  hunself 
the  Ood  of' order  in  all  things ;  and  will  have  it  ob- 
served in  what  he  commands  others,  as  well  as  in 
what  he  does  himself.  Order  is  the  great  rule  or 
art  by  whidi  Ood  made  the  world,  and  by  which 
he  still  governs  it :  nay,  the  world  itself  is  nothing 
dse ;  and  all  this  glorious  system  of  things  is  but 
the  chaos  put  into  order:  and  how  then  can  God« 
who  has  so  eminently  owned  himself  concerned  for 
this  excellent  thing;  brooks  such  absurdity  and  oonfiK> 
sion,  as  the  slovenly  and  profiane  negligence  of  some 
treats  him  widi  in  their  most  s<rfemn  addresses  to  him? 
All  which  18  the  natural,  unavoidable  consequent  of 
uopreparedness  and  want  of  premeditation ;  without 
which,  v^boaoewer  presumes  to  pray,  cannot  be  so 
properly  said  to  approach  to,  as  to  break  in  upon 
God.  And  surely  he  who  is  so  hardy  as  to  do  so, 
has  no  reason  in  the  earth  to  expect  that  the  success 
which  ibUows  his  prayers  Aould  be  greater  than  the 
preparation  that  goes  before  them. 

Now  from  what  has  been  hitherto  discoursed  of, 
this  first  and  grand  qualification  of  a  pious  and  de- 
vout prayer,  to  wit,  premeditation  of  thought,  what 
can  be  so  naturally  and  so  usefully  inferred,  as  the 
high  expediency,  or  rather  tihe  afasdinte  necessity  of 
a  set  form  of  prayer  to  guide  our  devotions  by? 
We  have  lived  in  an  age  that  has  despised,  contra- 
dicted, and  counteracted  all  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  primitive  Christians,  in  taking  the  m&^ 
sures  of  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  and  of 
their  behaviour  both  in  matters  dvil  and  religious ; 
but  in  nothing  more  scandalously,  than  in  their  vile 
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abuse  of  the  great  duty  of  prayer ;  conoemiiig  which, 
though  it  may  with  the  clearest  truth  be  affirmed, 
that  there  has  been  no  church  yet  of  any  account  in 
the  Christian  world,  but  what  has  governed  its  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  by  a  liturgy  or  set  form  of  prayer ; 
yet  these  enthusiastic  innovators,  the  bdd  and  blind 
reformers,  of  all  antiquity,  and  wiser  than  the  whole 
catholic  church  besides,  introduced  into  the  room  of 
it  a  saucy,  senseless,  extemporary  way  of  speaJdi^ 
to  Ood ;  affirming,  that  this  was  a  praying  J>y  the 
S{nrit ;  and  that  the  use  of  all  set  forms  was^^inting 
of  the  Spirit.  A  pretence,  I  confess,  popular  and 
plausible  enough  with  such  idiots  as  take  the  sound 
of  words  for  the  sense  of  them.  But  for  the  ftdl 
confutation  of  it,  (which,  I  hope,  shall  be  done  both 
easily  and  briefly  too,)  I  shall  advance  this  one  as- 
sertion in  direct  contradiction  to  that ;  namely. 

That  the  praying  by  a  set  form,  is  not  a  sdntiiig 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  praying  extempore  truly  and 
properly  is  so. 

For  the  proving  and  making  out  of  which,  we  will 
first  cohsider,  what  it  is  to  pray  by  the  Spirit:  a  thing 
much  talked  of,  but  not  so  convenient  for  the  talkers 
of  it,  and  pretenders  to  it,  to  have  it  rightly  stated 
and  understood.  In  short,  it  includes  in  it  these 
two  things : 

1st,  A  priEtying  with  the  heart,  iMiich  is  sometimes 
called  the  spirit,  or  inward  man ;  and  so  it  is  properly 
opposed  to  hypocritical  Up-devotions,  in  whicdi  the 
heart  or  spirit  does  not-  go  along  with  a  man's 
words. 

2dly,  It  includes  in  it  also  a  praying  according 
to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God's  holy  Spirit,  and 
held  forth  to  us  in  hb  revealed  word,  which  word 
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was  both  dictated  and  oonfirmed  by  this  Spirit ;  and 
so  it  is  opposed  to  the  praying  unlawfully,  or  un- 
warrantably ;  and  that  either  in  respect  of  the  mat- 
ter  or  manner  of  our  prayers.  As,  when  we  desire 
of  God  such  things,  or  in  such  a  way,  as  the  Spirit  of 
God,  speaking  in  his  holy  word,  does  by  no  means 
warrant  or  approve  of.  So  that  to  pray  by  the  Spi- 
rit, signifies  neither  more  nor  less  but  to  pray  know- 
ingly, heartily,  and  affectionately  for  such  things, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  in  scrijv- 
ture  either  commands  or  allows  of.  As  for  any 
other  kind  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  upon,  the  best 
inquiry  that  I  can  make  into  these  matters,  I  can 
find  none.  And  if  some  say  (as  I  know  they  both 
impudentiy  and  blasphemously  do)  that,  to  pray  by 
the  Spirit  is  to  have  the  Spirit  immediately  inspiring 
them,  and  by  such  inspiration  speaking  within  them, 
and  so  dictating  their  prayers  to  them,  let  them 
either  produce  plain  scripture,  or  do  a  miracle  to 
prove  this  by.  But  till  then,  he  who  shall  consider 
what  kind  of  prayers  these  pretenders  to  the  Spirit 
have  been  notable  for,  will  find  that  they  have  as 
little  cause  to  father  their  prayers,  as  their  practices, 
upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 

These  two  things  are  certain,  and  I  do  particu- 
larly recommend  them  to  your  observation.  One, 
That  this  way  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  as  they  call 
it,  was  begun  and  first  brought  into  use  here  in 
En^and  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  by  a  Popish 
priest  and  Dominican  firiar,  one  Faithful  Commin  by 
name ;  who  counterfeiting  himself  a  protestant,  and 
a  zealot  of  the  highest  form,  set  up  this  new  spiri- 
tual way  of  praying,  with  a  design  to  bring  the 
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people  first  to  a  contempt,  imd  firom  thenoe  to  an 
utter  hatred  and  disuse  of  our  axnHHm  prayer; 
which  he  still  reviled  as  only  a  translation  of  the 
mass,  thereby  to  distract  men's  minds,  and  to  divide 
our  church.  And  this  he  did  with  such  sucoe^ 
that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  his  labours  in 
the  utter  subversion  of  church  and  state.  Which 
hellish  negotiation}^  when  this  malicious  hypocrite 
came  to  Itome  to  give  the  pope  an  account  of,  he 
received  of  him,  (as  so  notable  a  service  w^  deserv- 
ed,) besides  a  thousand  thanks,  two  thousand  ducats 
for  his  pains.     So  that  now  yoii  see  here  the  origi- 

*nal  of  this  extempcMPe  way  of  praying  by  the  SfMiit 
The  other  thing  that  I  would  observe  to  you  is, 
that  in  the  neighbour  nation  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
greatest"  monsters  of  men  that,  I  believe,  ever  lived, 

'  and  actually  in  league  with  the  devil,\was  yet,  by 
the  confession  of  all  that  heard  him,  the^  most  excel- 
lent at  diis  extempore  way  of  praying  by  the  Spirit 
of  any  man  in  his  time ;  none  was  aUe  to  come 
near  him,  or  to  compare  with  him.  But  surely  now, 
he  who  shall  venture  to  ascribe  the  prayers  of  sudi 
a  wreteh,  made  up  of  adulteries,  incest,  witehcraft, 
and  other  villainies,  not  to  be  named,  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  may  as  well  strike  in  with  the  Pharisees, 
and  ascribe  the  miracles  df  Christ  to  the  devil.  And 
thus  having' shewn,  both  what  ought  to  be  meant 
by  praying  by  the  Spirit,  and  what  ought  not,  cannot 
be  meant  by  it ;  let  us  now  see  whether  a  set  form, 
or  this  extemporary  way,  be  the  greater  fainderer 
and  stinter  of  it :  in  order  to  which,  I  shall  lay  down 
these  three  assertions. 

*  Major  John  Weyer.   See  RavmUac  Dedmto. 
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1st,  That  die  soul  or  mind  of  aian  i^  but  of  a 
limited  nature  in  all  its  woikupigs,  and  consequently 
eannot  supply  two  distinct  faculties  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  same  height  of  operation. 

2dly,  That  the  finding  words  and  expressions  for 
(Mrayer,  is  the  proper  business  of  the  brain  and  the 
invention ;  and,  that  the  finding  devotion  and  affec* 
tion  to  accompany  and  go  along  with  those  exi»res- 
sions,  is  properly  the  work  mid  business  of  the 
heart. 

3diy,  That  this  devotion  and  afiection  is  indis* 
pensaUy  required  in  prayer,  as  the  jxincipal  and 
most  essential  part  of  it,  and  that  in  which  the  qii^ 
rituality  of  it  does  most  properly  consist. 

Now  firom  these  three  things  put.t(^;ether,  this 
must  naturally  and  necessarily  follow ;  that  as  spi^ 
ritual  prayer,  or  praying  by  the  Spirit,  taken  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  word,  consists  properly  in  that  af- 
f^^on  and  devotion,  that  the  heart  exercises  and 
employs  in  the  work  of  prayer ;  so,  whatsoever  gives 
the  soul  scope  and  liberty  to  exercise  and  employ 
this  affection  and  devotion,  that  does  most  effectually 
hdp  and  enlarge  the  spirit  of  prayer;  and  what- 
soever diverts  tiie  soul  from  employing  such  affec- 
tion and  devotion,  that  does  most  directly  stint  aod 
hinder  it.  Accordingly  let  this  now  be  our  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  a  set  form,  and 
of  the  extemporary  way  in  the  present  business.  As 
for  a  set  form,  in  which  the  words  are  readjr  pre- 
pared to  our  hands,  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  attend  to  the  work  of  raising  the  affections  and 
devotions,  to  go  along  with  those  words ;  so  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  are  took  up  in  appl3ring  the 
heart  to  this  great  duty;  and  it  is  the  exercise  of 
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the  heart  (as  has  been  already  shewn)  that  is  trulj 
«ad  properly  a  praying  by  the  Spirit.  On  the  ocm- 
trary,  in  all  extempore  prayer,  the  powers  and  ftcul- 
ties  of  the  soul  are  called  off  from  dealing  with  the 
heart  and  the  affections;  and  that  both  in  the 
qieaker  and  in  the  hearer ;  both  in  him  who  makes, 
and  in  him  who  is  to  join  in  such  prayers. 

And  first,  for  the  minister  who  makes  and  utters 
such  extempore  prayers.  He  is  wh<^y  employ- 
ing his  invention,  both  to  conceive  matter,  and  to 
find  words  and  expressions  to  clothe  it  in :  this  is 
certainly  the  work  which  takes  up  his  mind  in  this 
exercise :  and  since  the  nature  of  man's  mind  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  with  the  same  vigour,  at  the  same 
time,  attend  the  work  of  invention,  and  that  of  rais- 
ing the  affections  also ;  nor  measure  out  the  same 
supply  of  spirits  and  intention  for  the  carrying  on 
the  operations  of  the  head,  and  those  of  the  heart 
too ;  it  is  certain,  that  while  the  head  is  so  much  em- 
ployed, the  heart  must  be  idle  and  very  little  em- 
ployed, and  perhaps  not  at  all :  and  consequently,  if 
to  pray  by  the  Spirit,  be  to  pray  with  the  heart  and 
the  affections ;  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  while  a  man 
prays  extempore,  he  does  not  pray  by  the  Spirit : 
Uiay,  the  very  truth  of  it  is,  that  while  he  is  so  doing, 
he  is  not  praying  at  all,  but  he  is  studying ; (he  is 
beating  his  brain,  while  he  should  be  drawing  out 
his  affections. 

And  then  for  the  people  that  are  to  hear  and 
join  with  him  in  such  prayers ;  it  is  manifest  that 
they,  not  knowing  beforehand  what  the  minister  will 
say,  must,  as  soon  as  they  do  hear  him,  presently  busy 
and  bestir  their  minds  both  to  apprehend  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  they  hear ;  and  withial. 
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to  judge  whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  fit 
for  them  to  join  and  concur  with  him  in.  So  that 
the  people  also  are,  by  this  course,  put  to  study,  and 
to  employ  their  apprehending  and  judging  faculties, 
whil6  they  should  be  exerting  their  affections'  and 
devotions;  and  consequently,  by  this  means,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  stinted,  as  well  in  the  congr^a- 
tion  that  follows,  as  in  the  minister  who  first  con- 
ceives a  prayer  after  their  extempore  way :  which 
is  a  truth  so  clear,  and  indeed  self-evident,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  need  any  further  argu- 
ments to  demonstrate  or  make  it  out. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is ;  That  since  a  set  form  of 
prayer  leaves  the  soul  wholly  free  to  employ  its  affec- 
tions and  devotions,  in  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
does  most  properly  consist ;  it  follows,  that  the  spirit 
of  prayer  is  thereby,  in  a  singular  manner,  helped, 
promoted,  and  enlarged:  and  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extempore  way  withdraws  and  takes  off 
the  soul  from  employing  its  affections,  and  engages 
it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  about  the  use  of  its  inven- 
tion ;  it  as  plainly  follows,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer 
is  by  this  means  unavoidably  cramped  and  hindered, 
and  (to  use  their  own  .word)  stinted :  which  was  the 
proposition  that  I  undertook  to  prove.  But  there  are 
two  things,  I  confess,  that  are  extremely  hindered 
and  stinted  by  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  equally  fur- 
thered and  enlarged  by  the  extempore  way ;  which, 
without  all  doubt,  is  the  true  cause  why  the  former 
is  so  much  decried,  and  the  latter  so  much  extolled, 
by  the  men  whom  we  are  now  pleading  with.  The 
first  of  which  is  pride  and  ostentation ;  the  other, 
faction  and  sedition. 

1.  And  first  for  pride.     I  do  not  in  the  least  ques- 
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taon,  bat  the  chief  design  of  such  as  use  the  extem- 
pore waj,  is  to  amuse  the  unthuiking  rabUe  with  an 
luimiration  of  their  gifts ;  their  whole  devotion  pn>- 
ceedii^  from  no  other  prindpk,  but  only  a  love  to 
hear  themselyes  talk.    And  I  believe  it  would  put 
Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to  outvie  the  pride  of 
one  of  those  fellows  pourii^  out  his  extempore  stuff 
amongst  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious  fdlowers, 
listening  to,  and  applauding  his  cofHOus  flow  and 
cant,  with\the  ridiculous  accents  of  their  impertinent 
groans.    And,  the  truth  is,,  extempore  prayer,  even 
^     when  best  and  most  dexterouslv  performed,  is  no- 
^     thing  else  but  a  busmess  of  invention  and  wit,  (sudi 
as  it  is,)  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a  teem- 
ing imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  expies- 
sion;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendati<m 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  i^  due  to  extempore  verses :  only  with  tins 
difference,  that  there  is  necessary  to  these  latter  a 
competent  measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas 
the  former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  alL 

And  now,  can  any  sober  person  think  it  reason- 
able, that  the  public  devotions  of  a  whole  congrega* 
tion  should  be  under  the  conduct  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  pert,  empty,  conceited  holder-forth,  whose  chief 
(if  not  sole)  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  dack,  and 
(as  I  may  so  speak)  to  pray  prizes ;  whereas  prayer  is 
a  duty  that  recommends  itself  to  the  acceptance  of 
Almighty  God,  by  no  other  qualification  so  much,  as 
by  the  ptx)foundest  humility,  and  the  lowest  esteem 
that  a  man  can  possibly  have  of  himsdf  ? 

Certainly  the  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more 
out  of  its  element,  than  in  the  pulpit ;  though  even 
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liefe  it  is  much  more  excusable  in  a  sermon  than  in 
a  prayer ;  forasmuch  as  in  that,  a  man  addresses  faim- 
adf  but  to  men ;  men  like  himsdf»  whom  he  may 
Hh^eSoK  make  bold  willi ;  as,  no  doubt,  for  so  dmn^ 
they  will  also  make  bold  with  him*  Besides  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  attending  all  such  sudden  concep- 
tions, that,  as  they  are  quickly  born,  so  they  quiddy 
die :  it  being  seldom  known,  where  the  speaker  has 
so  very  fluent  an  invention,  but  the  hearer  also  has 
the  gift  of  as  fluent  a  memory. 

Sdly,  The  other  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  so 
little  befriended  by  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  so  very 
much  by  the  extempore  way,  is  faction  and  sedition^ 
It  has  been  always  found  Vn  excellent  way  of  gird- 
ing at  the  government  in  scripture  phraseX  And  we 
all  know  the  common  dialect,  in  which  the  great 
masters  of  this  art  used  to  pray  for  the  king,  and 
which  may  justly  pass  for  only  a  cleanlier  and  more 
refined  kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord.  As,  ^uU 
God  would  turn  kis  hearty  and  open  his  eyes .'  as  if 
he  were  a  pagan,  yet  to  be  converted  to  Christianity; 
with  many  other  sly,  virulent,  and  malicious  insinua^ 
tions,  whidi  we  may  every  day  hear  (tf  from  (those 
Hunts  of  treason  and  rebellion)  their  conventicles ; 
and  for  which,  and  a  great  deal  less,  some  princes 
and  governments  would  make  them  not  only  eat 
thdr  words,  but  the- tongue  that  spoke  them  too.  In 
fine,  let  all  their  extempore  harangues  be  considered 
-and  duly  weighed,  and  you  shall  find  a^  spirit  of 
pride,  faction,  and  sedition^  predominant  in  them  all ; 
tiie  only  spirit  which  those  impostors  do  really  and 
indeed  pray  by. 

I  have  been  so  much  the  longer  and  the  eamester 
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against  this  intoxicating,  bewitching  dieat  of  extern- 
pore  prayer,  beii^  fully  satisfied  in  my  conscience, 
that  it  has  been  all  along  the  devil*s  masterpiece  and 
prime  engine  to  overthrow  our  church  by.    For  I  lo6k 
upon  this  as  a  most  unanswerable  truth,  that  what- 
soever renders  the  public  worship  of  Ood  contempti- 
ble amongst  us,  must,  in  the  same  degree,  weaken 
and   discredit  our  whole  religion.     And  I  hope  I 
have  also  proved  it  to  be  a  truth  altogether  as  clear, 
that  this  extempore  way  naturally  brings  all  Ihe 
contempt  upoi|  the  worship  of  God,  that  both  the 
folly  and  faction  of  men  can  possibly  expose  it  to : 
and  therefore  as  a  thing  neither  subservient  to  the 
true  purposes  of  religion,  nor  grounded  Upon  princi- 
ples of  reason,  nor,  lastly,  suitable  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  exploded  and 
cast  out  of  every  sober  and  well-ordered  church ;  or 
that  will  be  sure  to  throw  the  church  itself  out  of 
doors. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  finished  what  I  had  to 
say  of  the  first  ingredient  of  a  pious  and  reverential 
prayer,  which  was  premeditation  of  thought,  pre- 
scribed to  us  in  these  words,  Let  not  thy  mouth  be 
rashy  nor  thy  heart  he  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  be^ 
fore  Crod.  Which  excellent  words  and  most  wise 
advice  of  Solomon,  whosoever  can  reconcile  to  the 
expediency,  decency,  or  usefulness  of  extempore 
prayer,  I  shall  acknowledge  him  a  man  of  greater 
ability  and  parts  of  mind  than  Solomon  himself. 

The  other  ingredient  of  a  reverential  and  duly 
qualified  prayer  is,  a  pertinent  brevity  of  expression, 
mentioned  and  recommended  in  that  part  of  the 
text,  Therefore  let  thy  words  be  Jew.    But  this  I 
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cannot  despatch  now,  and  therefore  shall  not  enter 
upon  at  this  time. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Clod 
the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons  and  one  Chd, 
he  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  aU 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


VOL.  I.  F  f 


A  DUcaurge  against  long  and  esctempore-- 
Prayers : 

IN   BKBALP   OP  THE 

LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ExNQLAND. 

UPON  THE  SAME  TEXT. 

^ 

ECCLBS.   V.  8. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouthy  and  let  not  thine  hecart  be 
hasty  to  utter  any  thing  be/bre  God:Jbr  Qod  is  in  hea^ 
venj  and  thou  upon  earth:  ihere/bre  let  thy  words  bejiw. 

I  FORMERLY  began  a  discourse  upon  these  words, 
and  observed  in  them  these  three  things : 

1st,  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  particularly  in  the  way  of  prayer,  ought  to 
reckon  himself,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  placed  in 
the  sight  and  presence  of  God :  and, 

2dly,  That  the  vast  and  infinite  distance  between 
God  and  him,  ought  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable 
awe  and  reverence  in  such  his  addresses  to  God. 

Sdly  and  lastly,  That  this  reverence  required  of 
him,  is  to  consist  in  a  serious  preparation  of  his 
thoughts,  and  a  sober  government  of  his  expres- 
sions: neither  is  his  mouth  to  he  rash^  nor  his 
heart  to  he  hasty  in  uttering  any  thing  before  God. 

These  three  things  I  shew,  were  evidently  con- 
tained in  the  words,  and  did  as  evidently  contain  the 
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wliole  sense  of  them.  But  I  gathered  them  all  into 
this  one  proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  ex* 
jHressioii,  are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  rer^rence 
that  is  required  to  a  pious,  acceptable,  and  devout 
prayer. 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  premeditation  of 
thought,  I  then  fully  treated  of,  and  despatched; 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other,  which  is  a 
pertinent  brevity  of  expression ;  therefore  let  iky 
words  he  few. 

Concerning  which  we  shall  observe,  first,  in  gene- 
ral, that  to  be  able  to  express  our  minds  briefly,  and 
fully  too,  is  absolutely  the  greatest  perfection  and 
ccnnmendation  that  speech  is  capable  of;  such  a  mu* 
tual  communication  of  our  thoughts  being  (as  I  may 
so  speak)  the  next  approach  to  intuition,  and  the 
nearest  imitation  of  the  converse  of  hleseed  spirit* 
made  perfect,  that  our  condition  in  this  world  can 
possibly  raise  us  to.  Certainly  the  greatest  and  tj^ 
wisest  conceptions  that  eva  issued  from  the  mind  df 
man,  have  been  couched  under,  and  delivered  in,  a 
few,  close,  home,  and  significant  words. 

But,  to  derive  the  credit  of  this  way  of  speaking 
much  higher,  and  from  an  example  infinitely  greater, 
than  the  greatest  human  wisdom,  was  it  not  au- 
thorized and  ennobled  by  God  himself  in  his  making 
of  the  world?  Was  not  the  work  oi  all  the  six  days 
transacted  Hi-so  many  words  ?  There  was  no  circum- 
locution or  amplificatioii  in  the  case ;  which  ms^es 
the  rhetorician  Longinus,  in  lus  book  of  the  Lcrftiness 
of  Speech,  so  much  admire  the  height  and  grandeur 
of  Moses's  style  in  his  first  chi^)ter  of  Genesis :  'O  tw 
'louSoMw  •Bc-/x«fl^Tiyf,  oijj  ^  tv/fif  Jo^f-  **  The  lawgiver  of 
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"  the  Jews,"  says  he,  (meaning  Moses,)  **  was  no  ordi* 
*^  nary  man,"  ere^^  t^v  toS  Qeov  iwafuv  Kara  -npf  eJ^iea 
iyvipitre  Ka^iipn^y  *^  because,"  says  he,  **  he  set  forth  the 
*<  divine  power  suitably  to  the  majesty  and  greatness 
«  of  it."  But  how  did  he  this  ?  Why,  ^Mg  ey  tjJ  ciV- 
)3oX^  ypaipof  rcSv  vofiMv,  Enrev  o  Oeo^-,  ^ai,  r/;  FcirecrAv  ^^ , 
KOI  eyevrro'  ycwo-to  y^,  icai  €ye»€TO,  &c.  "  for  that,"  says 
he,  *^  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  laws  he  gives  as 
^*  tMs  short  and  pleasant  account  of  the  whole  cxe- 
^<  ation :  Crod  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
"  light:  Let  there  be  an  earth,  a  sea,  and  afirrna- 
**  ment;  and  there  was  so.""  So  that  all  this  high 
elogy  and  encomium,  given  by  this  heathen  of  Moses, 
sprang  only  from  the  majestic  brevity  of  this  one 
expression ;  an  expression  so  suited  to  the  greatness 
of  a  creator,  and  so  expressive  of  his  boundless,  cre- 
ative power,  as  a  power  infinitely  above  all  control 
or  possibility  of  finding  the  least  obstacle  or  delay  in 
achieving  its  mightiest  and  most  stupendous  works, 
ly^eaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  both,  as  it 
were,  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  nature  itself  was 
but  the  product  of  a  word ;  a  word,  not  designed  to 
express,  but  to  constitute  and  give  a  being ;  and  not 
so  much  the  representation,  as  the  cause,  of  what  it 
signified. 

This  was  Grod's  way  of  speaking  in  his  first  form- 
ing of  the  universe :  and  was  it  not  so  in  the  next 
grand  instance  of  his  power,  his  governing  of  it  too  ? 
For  are  not  the  great  instruments  of  government, 
his  laws,  drawn  up  and  digested  into  a  few  sen- 
tences; the  whole  body  of  them  containing  but 
ten  commandments,  and  some  of  those  command- 
ments not  so  many  words  ?  Nay,  and  have  we  not 
these  also  brought  into  yet  a  narrower  compass  by 
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Him  who  best  understood  them  ?  T%m  shalt  lave  the 
Xjord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy 
souly  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  precepts  no- 
thing like  the  tedious,  endless,  confused  trash  of 
human  laws ;  lawis  so  numerous,  that  they  not  only 
exceed  men's  practice,  but  also  surpass  their  arith- 
metic ;  and  so  voluminous,  that  no  mortal  head,  nor 
shoulders  neither,  must  ever  pretend  themselves  able 
to  bear  them.  In  God's  laws,  the  words  are  few,  the 
sense  vast  and  infinite.  In  human  laws,  you  shall 
be  sure  to  have  words  enough ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  to  discern  the  sense  and  reason  of  them,  you 
had  need  read  them  with  a  microscope. 

And  thus  having  shewn  how  the  Almighty  utters 
himself  when  he  speaks,  and  that  upon  the  greatest 
occasions ;  let  us  now  descend  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  God  to  man,  and  shew,  that  it  is  no  presump- 
tion for  us  to  conform  our  words,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, to  the  supreme  pattern,  and,  according  to  our 
poor  measures,  to  imitate  the  wisdom  that  we  adore. 
And  for  this,  has  it  not  been  noted  by  the  best  ob- 
servers and  the  ablest  judges  both  of  things  and  per- 
sons, that  the  wisdom  of  any  people  or  nation  has 
been  most  seen  in  the  proverbs  and  short  sapngs 
commonly  received  amongst  them  ?  And  what  is  a 
proverb,  but  the  experience  and  observation  of  several 
ages,  gathered  and  summed  up  into  one  expression  ? 
The  scripture  vouches  Solomon  for  the  wisest  of  men  .^ 
and  they  are  his  IVoverbs  that  prove  him  so.  The 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  so  famous  for  their  wis- 
dom all  the  world  over,  acquired  all  that  fame  each 
of  them  by  a  single  sentence,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  words :  and  yitSii  ceavrov  still  lives  and  flourishes 
in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  many  vast  volumes  are 
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extinct,  and  sunk  into  dust  and  utter  oblivioo.  And 
then,  for  books;  we  shall  generally  find,  that  the 
most  excellent,  in  any  art  or  science,  have  been  still 
the  smallest  and  most  compendious:  and  this  not 
without  ground ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  au- 
thor was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  dear 
notion  and  a  fiill  comprdiension  of  the  subject  befine 
him.  For  the  reason  of  things  ties  in  a  little  com- 
pass, if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy  as  to 
Sght  upon  it.  Most  of  the  writings  and  disc^ourses 
in  the  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric^  whidi 
signifies  as  much  as  nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pur- 
suit after  the  causes  and  philosophical  truth  of 
things.  It  is  the  woik  of  fancy  to  enlarge,  but  of 
judgment  to  shorten  and  contract;  and  therefore 
this  must  needs  be  as  far  above  the  other,  as  judg- 
ment is  a  greater  and  a  nobler  faculty  than  &ncy  or 
imagination.  All  philosophy  is  reduced  to  a  few 
principles,  and  those  principles  ccHnprised  in  a  few 
{HTopositions.  And  as  the  whole  structure  of  specu- 
lation rests  upon  three  or  fimr  axioms  or  maxims ;  so 
that  of  practice  also  bears  upon  a  very  small  number 
of  rules.  And  surely  there  was  never  yet  any  rule 
or  maxim  that  filled  a  volume,  or  took  up  a  weA's 
time  to  be  got  by  heart.  No,  these  are  the  apices 
rerum^  the  tops  iwd  sums,  the  very  spirit  and  life  of 
tilings  extracted  and  abridged ;  just  as  all  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  vastest  dvcumferei»ce  do  at  teigth 
meet  and  unite  in  the  sanallest  of  things,  a  point : 
and  it  is  but  a  v&y  little  piece  43f  wood^  with  which 
a  true  artist  will  measure  all  the  tirab^  in  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  there  eould  be  no  such  thii^  aa  art  or 
science,  could  not  the  mind  of  man  gath»  the  ge- 
neral natwes  of  tiimgs  out  of  the  numberless  heap  of 
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particulars,  and  then  bind  them  up  into  iuch  short 
aphorisms  or  propositions;  that  so  they  maj  be 
made  portable  to  the  memory,  and  thereby  become 
leady  and  at  hand  for  the  judgment  to  apjdy  «od 
make  use  of,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that, 
whidi,  in  philosophy  w  speculation,  we  call  mamm^ 
aad  first  principle ;  in  the  counsels  and  resolves  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion, 
arade ;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  wit,  and  the  fine- 
nesses of  imagination,  epigram.  All  of  them,  seve- 
rally and  in  their  kinds,  the  greatest  and  the  noblest 
things  that  the  mind  of  man  can  shew  the  force  and 
dssxJUsnij  of  its  faculties  in. . 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  highest  excellency  and 
perfection  of  speech  in  all  other  things,  can  we  as- 
sign any  true,  solid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so 
likewise  in  prayer?  Nay,  is  there  not  rather  the 
clearest  reason  imaginable  why  it  should  be  much 
xsuae  so ;  since  most  of  the  forementioned  things  are 
but  addresses  to  an  human  understanding,  which 
may  need  as  many  words  as  may  fill  a  volume,  to 
make  it  understand  the  truth  of  one  line  ?  whereas 
I^iByer  is  an  address  to  that  eternal  mind,  which,  as 
we  have  shewn  before,  such  as  rationally  invocate 
[vetend  not  to  inform.  Nevertheless,  since  the  nature 
c^  man  is  such,  that,  while  we  are  yet  in  the  body, 
our  reverence  and  worship  of  God  must  of  necessity 
proceed  in  some  analogy  to  the  reverence  that  we 
shew  to  the  grandees  of  this  world,  we  will  here  see 
what  the  judgment  of  all  wise  men  is  concerning 
fewness  of  words,  when  we  appear  as  suppliants  be- 
fore our  earthly  superiors ;  and  we  shall  find,  that 
they  generally  allow  it  to  import  these  three  things : 
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1.  Modesty ;  2.  Discretion ;  and  Sdly,  Hei^t  of  re- 
spect to  the  person  addressed  to.  And  first,  for 
modesty.  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashful- 
ness,  proceeding  fiom  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his 
own  defects,  compared  with  the  perfections  of  him 
whom  he  comes  before.  And  that  which  is  modesly 
towards  men,  is  worship  and  devotion  towards  God. 
It  is  a  virtue  that  makes  a  man  unwilling  to  be  seen, 
and  fearful  to  be  heard;  and  yet,  for  that  very 
cause,  never  fails  to  make  him  both  seen  with  fa- 
vour, and  heard  with  attention.  It  loves  not  many 
words,  nor  indeed  needs  them.  For  modesty,  ad- 
dressing to  any  one  of  a  generous  worth  and  honour, 
is  sure  to  have  that  man's  honour  for  its  advocate, 
and  his  generosity  for  its  intercessor.  And  how 
then  is  it  possible  for  such  a  virtue  to  run  out  into 
words  ?  Loquacity  storms  the  ear,  but  modesty  takes 
the  heart ;  that  is  troublesome,  this  gentle,  but  irre- 
sistible. Much  speaking  is  always  the  effect  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  confidence  stiU  presupposes,  and  springs 
from,  the  persuasion  that  a  man  has  of  his  own 
worth :  both  of  them  certainly  very  unfit  qualifica- 
tions for  a  petitioner. 

2dly,  The  second  thing  that  naturally  shews  it- 
self in  paucity  of  words  is,  discretion ;  and  particu- 
larly that  prime  and  eminent  part  of  it,  that  con- 
sists in  a  care  of  offending :  which  Solomon  assures 
us,  that  in  much  speaking  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
us  to  avoid;  in  Prov.  x.  19-  In  the  multitude  of 
wordSf  says  he,  there  wanteth  not  sin.  It  requiring 
no  ordinary  skill  for  a  man  to  make  his  tongue  run 
by  rule,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  it  both  its 
lesson  and  its  liberty  too.  For  seldom  or  never  is 
there  much  spoke,  but  something  or  other  had  better 
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been  not  spoke ;  there  being  nothing  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  so  apt  to  kindle  and  take  distaste  at,  as 
at  words :  and  therefore,  whensoever  any  one  comes 
to  prefer  a  suit  to  another,  no  doubt  the  fewer  of 
them  the  better ;  since,  where  so  veiy  little  is  said, 
it  is  sure  to  be  either  candidly  accepted,  or,  which  is 
next,  easily  excused :  but  at  the  same  time  to  peti- 
tion and  to  provoke  too,  is  certainly  veiy  preposte- 
rous. 

Sdly,  The  third  thing  that  brevity  of  speech  com- 
mends itself  by  in  all  petitionary  addresses  is,  a  pe- 
culiar respect  to  the  person  addressed  tp :  for  who- 
soever i)etitions  his  superior  in  such  a  manner,  does, 
by  his  veiy  so  doing,  confess  him  better  able  to  un- 
derstand, than  he  himself  can  be  to  express  his  own 
case.  He  owns  him  as  a  patron  of  a  preventing 
judgment  and  goodness,  and,  upon  that  account, 
able,  not  only  to  answer,  but  also  to  anticipate  his 
requests.  For,  according  to  the  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  things,  this  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  saga- 
city so  quick  and  piercing,  that  it  were  presumption 
to  inform;  and  a  benignity  so  great,  that  it  were 
needless  to  importune  him.  And  can  there  be  a 
greater  and  more  winning  deference  to  a  superior, 
than  to  treat  him  under  such  a  character?  Or  can 
any  thing  be  imagined  so  naturally  fit  and  effica- 
cious, both  to  enforce  the  petition,  and  to  endear  the 
petitioner  ?  A  short  petition  to  a  great  man  is  not 
only  a  suit  to  him  for  his  favour,  but  also  a  panegy- 
ric upon  his  parts. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  the  three  commenda- 
tory qualifications  of  brevity  of  speech  in  our  applica- 
tions to  the  great  ones  of  the  world.  Concerning 
which,  as  I  shewed  before,  that  it  was  impossible 
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Ibr  us  to  fenn  oior  addresses,  eren  to  God  himedf, 
but  with  some  proportion  and  resemUance  to  those 
that  we  make  to  our  £eIlow  mortab  in  a  condiiioBi 
much  above  us;  so  it  is  certain,  that  whatsoever 
the  gi^ieral  judgment  and  consent  of  mankind  al^ 
lows  to  be  expressive  and  declarative  of  our  honour 
to  those,  must  (only  with  due  allowance  of  the  diffi^- 
rence  (tf  the  object)  as  really  and  properly  dedaie 
and  signify  that  honour  and  adoration  that  is  dne 
from  us  to  the  great  Ood*  And,  consequently,  what 
we  have  said  for  brevity  of  speech  with  respect  to 
the  jEbrmer,  ought  equally  to  conclude  for  it  with  le- 
lation  to  him  too. 

But  to  argue  more  immediately  and  directly  to 
the  point  brfore  iis,  I  shall  now  produce  five  argn* 
ments,  enforcing  brevity,  and  cashiering  all  prolixity 
of  speech,  with  peculiar  reference  to  our  ad&^sses  to 
Gkid. 

1.  And  the  first  argument  diall  be  taken  fimn 
this  consideration.  That  there  is  no  reason  allegeable 
far  the  use  of  length  or  prolixity  of  speech,  that  is 
at  all  applicable  to  prayer.  For  whosoever  uses 
multiplicity  of  words,  or  length  of  discourse,  must  of 
necessity  do  it  for  one  of  these  three  purposes; 
either  to  inform,  or  persuade ;  or,  lastly,  to  weary 
and  overcome  the  parson  whom  he  directs  his  dis- 
course to.  But  the  very  first  foundation  of  what  I 
had  to  say  upon  this  subject  was  laid  by  me,  in  de- 
monstrating, that  prayer  could  not  possibly  prevail 
with  God  any  of  these  three  ways.  For  as  much 
as,  being  omniscient,  he  could  not  be  informed ;  and, 
being  void  of  passion  or  affections,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded ;  and,  lastly,  being  omnipotent,  and  infi- 
nitely great,  he  could  not,  by  any  importunity,  be 
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wearied  or  overcome.  And  if  so,  what  use  thw 
can  there  be  of  rhetoric,  harangue,  or  multitude  of 
words  in  fmyer  ?  Fot,  if  they  should  be  designed 
for  information,  must  it  not  be  infinitely  sottish  and 
unreasonable  to  go  about  to  inform  him,  who  can  be 
ignorant  of  nothing  ?  Or  to  persuade  him,  whose  un- 
changeable nature  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
moved  or  wrought  upon?  Or,  lastly,  by  long  and 
much  speaking,  to  think  to  weary  him  out,  whose 
infinite  powa*  all  the  strength  of  men  and  angels, 
and  the  whole  world  put  together,  is  not  able  to  en- 
counter or  stand  before  ?  So  that  the  truth  is,  by  lo<- 
quadty  and  prolixity  of  prayer,  a  man  does  really 
and  indeed  (whether  he  thinks  so  or  no)  rob  God  of 
the  honour  of  those  three  great  attributes,  and  nei« 
ther  treats  him  as  a  person  omniscient,  or  un« 
changeable,  or  omnipotent :  for,  on  the  other  side, 
aU  the  usefulness  of  long  speech,  in  human  con- 
verse, is  founded  only  upon  the  defects  and  impar* 
Sections  of  human  nature*  For  he,  whose  knowledge 
is  at  best  but  limited,  and  whose  intdlect,  both  in 
apprehending  and  judging,  proceeds  by  a  small  di* 
minutive  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional 
light  by  the  conceptions  of  another  man,  clearly  and 
plainly  expressed,  and  by  such  expression  conveyed 
to  his  apprehension.  And  he  again,  whose  nature 
subjects  him  to  want  and  weo^jiess,  and  ccmse- 
quently  to  hopes  and  li^rs,  cannot  but  be  moved 
this  way  or  that  way,  according  as  <^ects  suitable 
to  those  passions  shaU  ,be  dexterously  represented 
and  set  before  his  imagination,  by  the  arts  of  speafc- 
iiig ;  which  is  that  that  we  call  perwtmon.  And 
lastly,  he  whose  soul  and  body  receive  their  activity 
from,  and  perform  all  their  fiinctions  by,  the  media- 
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tion  of  the  spirits,  which  ebb  and  flow,  consume,  and 
are  renewed  again,  cannot  but  find  himself  very  un- 
easy upon  any  tedious,  verbose  application  made  to 
him;  and  that  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
through  mere  fatigue,  and  even  against  judgment 
and  interest  both,  a  man  shall  surrender  himself,  as 
a  conquered  person,  to  the  overbearing  vehemence  of 
such  solicitations :  for  when  they  ply  him  so  fast,  and 
pour  in  upon  him  so  thick,  they  cannot  but  weai 
and  waste  the  spirits,  as  unequal  to  so  pertinacious  a 
charge ;  and  this  is  properly  to  weary  a  man.  But 
now  all  weariness,  we  know,  presupposes  weakness ; 
and  consequently,  every  long,  importune,  wearisome 
petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  him  that 
is  pursued  with  it ;  it  is  a  following  blow  after  blow 
upon  the  mind  and  affections,  and  may,  for  the  time, 
pass  for  a  real,  though  short  persecution. 

This  is  the  state  and  condition  of  human  nature ; 
and  prolixity  or  importunity  of  speech  is  still  the 
great  engine  to  attack  it  by,  either  in  its  blind  or 
weak  side :  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  seldom  that  any  man  is  prevailed  upon  by 
words ;  but,  upon  a  true  and  philosophical  estimate 
of  the  whole  matter,  he  is  either  deceived  or  wearied 
before  he  is  so,  and  parts  with  the  thing  desired  of 
him  upon  the  very  same  terms  that  either  a  child 
parts  with  a  jewel  for  an  apple,  or  a  man  parts  with 
his  sword,  when  it  is  forceably  wrested  or  took  from 
him.  And  that  he  who  obtains  what  he  has  been 
rhetorically  or  importunately  begging  for,  goes  away 
really  a  conqueror,  and  triumphantly  carrying  off  the 
spoils  of  his  neighbour's  understanding,  or  his  will ; 
baffling  the  former,  or  wearying  the  latter  into  a 
grant  of  his  restless  petitions. 
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And  now,  if  this  be  the  case,  when  any  one  comes 
with  a  tedious,  long-winded  harangue  to  God,  may 
not  Grod  properly  answer  him  with  those  words  in 
Psalm  1.  21.  Surely  thou  thinkest  I  am  altogether 
such  an  one  as  thyself?  And  perhaps,  upon  a  due 
and  rational  examination  of  all  the  follies  and  inde- 
cencies that  men  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  prayer, 
they  will  be  all  found  resolvable  into  this  one  thing, 
as  the  true  and  sole  cause  of  them ;  namely.  That 
men,  when  they  pray,  take  God  to  be  such  an  one  as 
themselves ;  and  so  treat  him  accordingly.    The  ma- 
lignity and  mischief  of  which  gross  mistake  may 
reach  farther  than  possibly  at  first  they  can  well  be 
aware  of.     For  if  it  be  idolatry  to  pray  to  God  the 
Father,  represented  under  the  shape  of  a  man,  can  it 
be  at  all  better  to  pray  to  him,  as  represented  under 
the  weakness  of  a  man  ?  Nay,  if  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  object  makes  the  idolatry ;  certainly,  by 
how  much  the  worse  and  more  scandalous  the  misre- 
presentation is,  by  so  much  the  grosser  and  more  in- 
tolerable must  be  the  idolatry.     To  confirm  which, 
we  may  add  this  consideration,  that  Christ  himself, 
even  now  in  his  glorified  estate  in  heaven,  wears  the 
body,  and  consequently  the  shape,  of  a  man,  though 
he  is  far  from  any  of  his  infirmities  or  imperfections : 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  to  represent  Grod  to  our- 
selves under  these  latter,  must  needs  be  more  absurd 
and  irreligious,  than  to  represent  him  under  the 
former.     But  to  one  particular  of  the  preceding  dis- 
course some  may  reply  and  object,  that,  if  God's  om- 
niscience, by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  in- 
formed, be  a  sufficient  reason  against  prolixity,  or 
length  of  prayer ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  equally  a 
reason  against  the  using  any  words  at  all  in  prayer. 
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since  the  proper  use  of  words  is  to  infoarm  the  person 
whom  we  speak  to ;  and  consequently,  where  infiir^ 
mation  is  impossible,  words  must  needs  be  useless  and 
superfluous. 

To  which  I  answer,  first  by  concession.  That,  if 
the  sole  use  of  words  or  speech  w&^  to  inform  the 
person  whom  we  speak  to,  the  consequence  would  be 
.firm  and  good,  and  equally  conclude  against  the  uae 
of  any  words  at  all  in  prayer.  But  therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  I  deny  information  to  be  the  uAe  and 
adequate  use  of  words  or  speech,  or  indeed  any  use 
of  them  at  all,  when  either  the  person  spoken  to  needs 
sot  to  be  informed,  and  withal  is  known  not  to  need 
it,  as  sometimes  it  falls  out  with  men ;  or,  when  he 
is  nncapaUe  of  being  informed,  as  it  is  always  with 
Qod.  But  the  proper  use  of  words,  whensoever  we 
speak  to  God  in  prayer,  is  thereby  to  pay  hun  ho- 
nour and  obedience.  God  having,  by  an  ex{Bess 
precept,  enjoined  us  the  use  of  words  in  prayer,  com- 
manding us  in  Psalm  L  15.  and  many  other  scrip- 
tures, to  call  upon  him:  and  in  Luke  xi.  21.  Wien 
we  pray,  to  say.  Our  Feather,  &c.  But  no  where 
has  he  commanded  us  to  do  this  with  prolixity,  or 
multiplicity  of  words.  And  though  it  must  be  coo- 
fossed,  that  we  may  sometimes  answer  this  command 
of  calling  upon  Gkxl,  and  saying.  Our  FoAer,  &c. 
by  mental  or  inward  prayer;  yet,  since  these  words, 
ia  their  first  and  most  proper  signification,  import  a 
vocal  address,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  direct  design 
of  the  command  is  to  enjoin  this  also,  wheresoever 
there  is  ability  and  power  to  perform  it.  So  diat  we 
see  here  the  necessity  of  vocal  prayer,  founded  upon 
the  authority  of  a  divine  precept ;  whereas,  for  long 
prolix  prayer,  no  such  precept  can  be  produced ;  and 
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cxmseqaeatly,  the  divine  omniacience  tnajr  be  a  sufli- 
cient  reason  against  multiplicity  of  words  in  prayef , 
and  yet  conclude  nothing  simply  »  absolutely  against 
the  bare  use  of  them.  Nevertheless,  that  we  may 
not  seem  to  allege  bare  command^  unseconded  by 
reason,  (which  yet»in  the  divine  commands,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do,)  there  is  this  great  reason  for,  and  use 
of,  words  in  prayer,  without  the  least  pretence  o£  in- 
forming the  person  whom  we  pray  to ;  and  that  is, 
to  acknowledge  and  own  those  wants  before  Ood, 
that  we  supplicate  for  a  reUef  of.  It  bdng  very  pro- 
per and  rational  to  own  and  acknowledge  a  thn^, 
even  to  him  who  knew  it  before ;  forasmuch  as  tftas 
is  so  far  from  offering  to  communicate  or  make 
known  to  him  the  thing  so  acknowledged,  that  k 
rather  presupposes  in  him  an  antecedent  knowledge 
of  it,  and  comes  in  only  as  a  subsequent  assent  and 
subscription  to  the  reality  and  truth  of  such  a  know- 
ledge. For  to  acknowledge  a  thing,  in  the  firsrt 
sense  of  the  wOTd,  does  by  no  means  signify  a  design 
of  notifying  that  thing  to  another,  but  is  truly  and 
properly  a  man's  passing  sentence  upon  himself  and 
hi»  own  condition:  there  being  no  reason  in  the 
woild  for  a  man  to  expect  that  God  should  relieve 
and  supply  those  wants  that  he  himself  will  not  own 
nor  take  notice  of;  any  more  than  for  a  man  to  hope 
for  a  pardon  of  those  sins  that  he  cannot  find  in  his 
hevt  to  confess.  And  jtU  I  suppose,  no  man  in 
his  right  senses  does  or  can  imagine,  that  Ood  is  in- 
finaned  or  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  those  sins  by 
any  such  confession. 

And  so  much  for  the  dearii^  of  this  obJedJon ; 
and,  in  the  whole,  for  the  first  argument  innduoed  by 
tts  for  hrevily ,  and  against  pn^xity  of  prayer ;  name- 
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ly.  That  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  assigned  for 
prolixity  of  speech  in  our  converse  with  men  cease, 
and  become  no  reasons  for  it  at  all,  when  we  are 
to  speak  or  pray  to  God. 

2dly,  The  second  argument  for  paucity  of  words 
in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the  paucity  of  those 
things  that  are  necessary  to  be  prayed  for.  And 
surely,  where  few  things  are  necessaiy,  few  words 
should  be  sufficient.  For  where  the  matter  is  not 
commensurate  to  the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tau- 
tology ;  that  being  truly  and  really  tautology,  where 
the  same  thing  is  repented,  though  under  never  so 
much  variety  of  expression ;  as  it  is  but  the  same 
man  still,  though  he  appears  every  day  or  every|hour 
in  a  new  and  different  suit  of  clothes. 

The  adequate  subject  of  our  prayers  (I  shewed  at 
first)  comprehended  in  it  things  of  necessity  and 
things  of  charity.  As  to  the  first  of  which,  T  know  no- 
thing absolutely  necessary,  but  grace  here,  and  ^ory 
hereafter.  And  for  the  other,  we  know  what  the  Apo- 
stle says,  1  Tim.  vi.  8.  Having  Jbod  and  raiment,  let 
us.be  therewith  content.  Nature  is  satisfied  with  a 
little,  and  grace  with  less.  *  And  now,  if  the  matter 
of  our  prayers  lies  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  why 
should  the  dress  apd  outside  of  them  spread  and  dif- 
fuse itself  into  so  wide  and  disproportioned  a  large^ 
ness  ?  by  reason  of  which,  our  words  will  be  forced 
to  hang  loose  and  light,  without  any  matter  to  sup- 
port them ;  much  after  the  same  rate  that  it  is  said 
to  be  in  transubstantiation,  where  accidents  are  left 
in  the  lurch  by  their  proper  subject,  that  gives  them 
the  slip,  and  so  leaves  those  poor  slender  beings  to 
uphold  and  shift  for  themselves. 

In  brevity  of  speech,  a  man  does  not  so  much 
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spmk  wwds»  as  tfarngs;  thiogs  m  their  prwae  and 
naked  truths,  and  rtripped  of  their  ibetorical  mask 
alftd  idieit&iladuoui  gloss;  a»d  th^r^re  in  Athens 
tb^  drciuatscribed  the  pleadingii  af  thdr  oratom  by 
a  strict  law,  cutting  off  prokigiies  and  epikgues,  and 
commannKng  them  to  an  immediate  representation 
of  the  caaei  by  an  impartiid  and  succinct  dedaration 
of  alere  matter  of  fisct.  And  this  was»  indeed*  to 
sfcak  things  fit  £ar  a  judge  to  hear,  because  it  ar- 
gped  the  pleader  idso  a  judge  of  what  was  fit  for 
faun  to  speBk» 

.  And  now,  wlij  shoold  not  tins  be  both  decency 
and  derotioB  too,  when  we  oome  to  plead  for  our 
p6or  souis  befiane  the  geeaft  tribunal  of  hea¥en  ?  It 
was  the  mjimg  of  Sokmaa,  A  tMrd  to  tke  ufUe;  and 
if  ao,  oertainfy  there  can  be  no  necesatj  of  many 
wonds  to  Him  who  is  wisdom  it$el£  For  cfm  any 
man  think,  that  God  ddig^its  to  hem  him  make 
speedies,  and  to  shew  his  parts,  (as  the  wosA  is,)  or 
ta.  jnmUe  a  multitodie  of  misapplied  sciiptuffe-«ea- 
tences  tagetiber,  interlaided  with  a  finequent,  nau- 
aebH  repetition  of  Ah  Irfordr  wUck  some  call  e««r- 
€■l^^  Iftev-^'lj^,  bttt  with  a  greater  exar^^ 
hearers'  patience  ?  N»f ,  doa  not  he  presart  his 
MiA:er,  not  onfy  with  a  more  decent,  but  also  a  more 
firee  and  libcsral  oblation,  who  tenders  him  mudi  in  a 
fitde,  and  brii^  him  his  whde  heart  and  soul  wrapt 
19  in  three  er  fimr  words,  than  he  who,  with  fidl 
mouth  and  loud  lungs,  sends  tip  whde  vetteys  of  ar- 
tknlate  breath  to  the  tibroae  of  grace?  Fen:  nether 
in  the  esteem  of  God  or  man  ought  multitude  of 
wofids  to  pass  finr  any  more.  In  the  present  case,  no 
doubt,  God  accounts  and  acoqits  of  the  fcnrmer,  as 
in&iitely  a  more  yaluable  offering  than  the  latter. 
VOL.  I.  G  g 
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As  that  subject  pays  his  prince  a  much  noblar  and 
more  acceptable  tribute,  who  tenders  him  a  purse  of 
gold,  than  he  who  brings  him  a  whole  cart4o8d  of 
farthings,  in  which  there  is  wmght  without  worthy 
and  number  without  account. 
^     8dly,  The  third  argument  for  brevity,or  contracted- 
ness  of  speech  in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the  very 
nature  and  condition  of  the  person  who  prays ;  which 
makes  it  impos»ble  for  him  to  keep  up  the  same 
fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  prayer,  that  he  may 
in  a  short.    For  as  I  first  observed,  that  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  with  the  ssasne  force  and  vigour  attend 
to  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  so  neither  can  it 
with  the  same  force  and  earnestness  exert  itself 
upon  one  and  the  same  object  for  any  long  time : 
great  intention  of  mind  spending  the  spirits  too  £Eist, 
to  continue  its  first  freshness  and  i^ity  long.   For 
while  the  soul  is  a  retainer  to  the  elements,  and  a 
sojourner  in  the  body,  it  must  be  content  to  submit 
its  own  quickness  and  spirituality  to  the  dulness  of 
its  vehicle,  and  to  comply  with  the  pace  of  its  in- 
ferior companion.  Just  like  a  man  ^hut  up  in  a  coach,, 
who,  while  he  is  so,  must  be  wiUing  to  go  no  faster 
than  the  motion  of  the  coach  vrill  carry  him.     He 
who  does  all  by  the  help  of  those  subtile,  refined 
j^arts  of  matter,  called  spirits,  must  not  think  to  per- 
severe at  the  same  pitch  of  acting,  while  those  prin« 
ciples  of  activity  flag.\No  man  b^ns  and  ends  a 
long  journey  with  the  same  paceA 

But  now,  when  prayer  has  lost  its  due  fervour 
and  attention,  (which  indeed  are  the  very  vitals  of 
it,)  it  is  but  the  carcase  of  a  prayer,  and  consequently 
must  needs  be  loathsome  and  offensive  to  Grod :  nay, 
though  the  greatest  part  of  it  should  be  enlivened 
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and  carried  on  with  an  actual  attention,  yet,  if  that 
attention  fails  to  enliven  any  one  part  of  it,  the 
whole  is  but  a  joining  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
ti^ether ;  for  which  conjunction  the  dead  is  not  at 
all  the  better,  but  the  living  very  much  the  worse. 
It  is  not  length,  nor  copiousness  of  language,  that  is 
devotion,  any  more  than  bulk  and  bigness  is  valour, 
or  flesh  the  measure  of  the  spirit.  A  short  sentence 
may  be  oftentimes  a  large  and  a  mighty  prayer. 
Devotion  so  managed  being\like  water  in  a  well, 
where  you  have  ftilness  in  a  little  compass;  which 
surely  is  much  nobler  than  the  same  carried  out  into 
many  petit,  creeping  rivulets,  with  length  and  shal- 
lowness together.  Let  him  who  prays  bestow  all  that 
strength,  fervour,  and  attention,  upon  shortness  and 
significance,  that  would  otherwise  run  out  and  lose 
itself  in  length  and  luxuriancy  of  speech  to  no  pur- 
pose. Let  not  his  tongue  outstrip  his  heart,  nor  iH*e-* 
sume  to  carry  a  message  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
while  that  stays  behind.  Let  him  not  think  to  sup- 
port so  hard  and  weighty  a  duty  with  a  tired,  lan- 
guishing, and  bejaded  devotion  :  to  avoid  which,  let 
a  man  contract  his  expression,  where  he  cannot  en- 
lai^  his  affection ;  still  remembering,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  in  itself,  nor  more  unacceptable 
to  God,  than  for  one  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
prayer  to  hold  on  speaking,  after  he  has  left  off 
praying,  and  to  keep  the  lips  at  work,  when  the  spirit 
can  do  no  more. 

4thly,  The  fourth  argument  for  shortness  or  con- 
ciseness of  speech  in  prayer  shall  be  drawn  from 
this.  That  it  is  the  most  natural  and  lively  way  of 
expressing  the  utmost  agonies  and  outcries  of  the 
soul  to  God  upon  a  quick,  pungent  sense,  either  of 
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a  pressing  necessity,  or  an  approaching  odanitj; 
widch,  we  know,  are  generatty  the  chief  occasions  of 
prayer,  and  the  most  effectual  motives  to  bring  men 
upon  their  knees,  in  a  vigorous  application  of  them- 
sdves  to  this  great  duty.  A  person  ready  to  sink 
nnder  his  wants,  has  neither  time  nw  heart  to  ihe- 
toiicate  or  make  flourishes.  No  m«n  begins  a  hmg 
grace,  when  he  is  ready  to  starve:  such  an  one's 
prayers  are  like  the  r^ef  he  needs,  qoidk  and  sud- 
den, short  and  immediate :  he  is  like  a  man  in  tor* 
ture  upon  the  rack ;  whose  pains  are  too  acute  to  kt 
hSa  words  be  many,  and  w);io6e  desires  of  deliverance 
too  impatient,  to  delay  the  things  he  begs  for  by  <te 
manner  of  his  begging  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  ''  If  a  man  does  not  know 
^  how  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea,  and  that  w31  teadi 
^  him.**  And  we  have  a  notable  instance  of  what  kind 
of  prayers  men  are  taught  in  that  school,  evaa  in  tiie 
disciples  themselves,  when  a  storm  arose,  and  the  sea 
raged,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  be  cast  away,  in  the 
eighth  oi  Matthew.  In  which  case,  we  do  not  find 
Uiat  they  fell  presently  to  harangue  it  about  seas 
and  winds,  and  that  dismal  fece  of  things  that  must 
needs  appear  all  over  the  devouring  element  at  sudi 
a  time :  aU  which,  and  the  like,  might  no  doubt  have 
been  very  plaitifol  topics  of  eloquence  to  a  man 
who  should  have  looked  upon  these  things  from  the 
^ore,  or  discour^d  of  wrecks  and  tempests  safe  and 
warm  in  his  parlour.  But  these  poor  ivretches,  who 
were  now  entering,  as  they  thought,  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  struggling  with  the  last  efforts  of 
nature  upon  the  sense  of  a  departing  life,  and  conse- 
quently could  neither  speak  nor  think  any  thing  low 
or  Ordinary  in  such  a  condition,  presently  rallied  up. 
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and  discharged  the  whole  concern  of  their  desponds- 
ing  souls,  in  that  short  prayer  of  but  three  words, 
thou£^  much  fuller  and  more  forcible  than  one  of 
three  thousand,  in  the  25th  verse  of  the  foremen^- 
tioned  chapter ;  Save  us.  Lord,  or  we  perish.  Death 
makes  short  work  when  it  comes,  and  will  teach 
liim,  who  would  prevent  it,  to  make  shorter.  For 
surely  no  man  who  thinks  himself  a  perishing  can  be 
at  leisure  to  be  eloquent,  or  jui]^  it  either  sense  or 
devotion  to  begin  a  long  prayer,  when,  in  all  like- 
lihood, he  shall  conclude  his  Hfe  before  it. 

fithly.  The  fifth  and  last  argument  that  I  shaM 
produce  for  brevity  of  speech,  or  fewness  of  words 
in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the  examples  which 
we  find  in  scripture,  of  such  as  have  been  remarks- 
able  for  brevity,  and  of  such  as  have  been  noted  far 
prolixity  of  speech,  in^  the  diachaige  of  this  duty. 

1.  And  first  for  brevity.  To  omit  all  those  nota- 
ble examples  which  tiie  CMd  Testament  affords  us  of 
it,  and  to  confine  ourselves  only  to  the  New,  in 
which  we  are  undoubtedly  most  concerned ;  was  not 
this  wi^  of  praying,  not  only  warranted,  but  sancti*- 
fied,  and  set  above  all  that  the  wit  of  man  could 
possibly  except  against  it,  by  that  infinitely  exact 
form  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  the  greatest,  the  ho- 
liest, and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  even  Christ 
hiinself,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world? 
Was  it  not  an  instance  both  of  the  truest  devotion, 
and  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  reason,  that 
ever  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  man  ?  and  yet, 
withal,  the  shortest  and  most  succinct  model  that 
ever  gprasped  all  the  needs  and  occasions  of  man*- 
kind,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  into  so  small  a 
compass?    Deubtiess,  had  our  Saviour  tibought  fit 
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to  amplify  or  be  prolix,  i9>,  in  wham  were  hid  aU 
the  treasures  of  wisdom^  could  not  want  matter; 
nor  he  who  was  himself  the  Word,  want  variety  of 
the  fittest  to  have  expressed  his  mind  by.  But  he 
chose  rather  to  contract  the  whole  concern  of  both 
worlds  into  a  few  lines,  and  to  unite  both  heaven  and 
earth  in  his  prayer,  as  he  had  done  before  in  his 
person.  And  indeed  one  was  a  kind  of  copy  or  re^ 
presentation  of  the  other. 

So  then  we  see  here  brevity  in  the  rule  or  pat- 
tern ;  let  us  see  it  next  in  the  practice ;  and,  after 
that,  in  the  success  of  prayer.  And  first,  we  have 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  it,  in  our  Sa- 
viour himself;  and  that  in  the  most  signal  passage 
of  his  whole  life,  even  his  preparation  fi)r  his  ap- 
proaching death.  In  which  dolorous  Scene,  when 
his  whole  soul  was  nothing  but  sorrow,  (that  great 
moving  spring  of  invention  and  elocution,)  and  when 
nature  was  put  to  its  last  and  utmost  stretclti  and 
so  had  no  refuge  or  relief  but  in  prayer ;  yet  even 
then  all  this  horror,  agony,  and. distress  of  spirit, 
delivers  itself  but  in  two  very  short  sentences,  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  S9.  O  my  Father,  if  it  he  possible, 
let  this  cup  passjrom  me;  nevertheless,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  unit.  And  again,  the  second  time, 
with  the  like  brevity  and  the  like  words:  O  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  passjrom  me,  except 
I  drink  it,  thy  wUl  be  done.  And  lastly,  the  third 
time  also,  he  used  the  same  short  form  again ;  and 
yet  in  all  this  he  was  (as  we  may  say  without  a 
metaphor)  even  praying  for  life,  so  far  as  the  great 
business  he  was  then  about,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  would  suffer  him  to  pray  for  it.  AH 
which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  and  others  of  like 
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brevity^  are  properly  such  as  we  call  gaculations'; 
an  elegant  similitude  frcmi  a  dart  or  arrow,  shot  or  ^ 
thrown  out  ]^  and  such  an  one  (we  know)  of  a  yard 
long,  will  fly  farther,  and  strike  deeper,  than  one  of 
twenty. 

And  then,  in  the  last  {dace,  for  the  success  of  such 
brief  prayers,  I  shall  give  you  but  three  instances 
of  this ;  but  they  shall  be  of  persons  praying  under 
the  pressure  of  as  great  miseries  as  human  nature 
could  well  be  afiSicted  with.  And  the  first  shall  be 
of  the  leper,  Matt.  viii.  2.  or,  as  St.  Luke  describes 
him,  a  man  JuU  of  leprosy ^  who  came  to  our  Sa- 
viour,  and  worshipped  him ;  and,  as  St.  Luke  again 
has  it  more  particularly,^^/?  on  his  face  before  him^ 
(which  is  the  lowest  and  most  devout  of  all  postures 
of  worship,)  saying,  Ijordy  if  thou  wiU^  thou  canst 
make  me  clean.  This  was  all  his  prayer :  and  the 
answ^  to  it  was,  that  he  was  immediately  cleansed. 
The  next  instance  shall  be  of  the  poor  blind  man, 
in  Luke  xviii.  38.  following  our  Saviour  with  this 
earnest  prayer :  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
"mercy  upon  me.  His  whole  prayer  was  no  more : 
for  it  is  said  in  the  next  verse,  that  he  went  on  re- 
peating it  again  and  again :  Jesus,  thou  son  ofDa^ 
vid,  have  mercy  upon  me.  And  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his  sight 
restored. 

The  third  and  last  instance  shall  be  of  the  pub- 
lican, in  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  praying 
under  a  lively  sense  of  as  great  a  leprosy  and 
blindness  of  soul,  as  the  other  two  could  have  of 
body :  in  the  13th  verse,  he  smote  upon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  He  spoke 
no  more ;  though  it  is  said  in  the  10th  verse,  that 
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he  went  sokmnfy  ud  pufpoKlf  up  to  the  temple  to 
pray:  the  iasue^and  sncoesB  of  which  pnqrer  was» 
that  he  went  home  justified,  before  ofte  of  tfaosfe 
wh<»n  all  the  Jewish  cfauxch  revered  as  ahsolutciy 
the  highest  and  most  heroic  examples  of  pietjr,  aad 
most  bdoved  faTouiites  of  Heaven,  in  the  whde 
world.  And  now,  if  the  force  and  virtae  of  then 
short  prayers  could  rise  so  high  as  to  deaDse  a 
leper,  to  give  sight  to  the  hKnd,  and  to  justify  a 
publican ;  and  if  the  wmrth  of  a  prayer  may  at  al 
be  measured  by  the  success  of  it,  I  suppoae  no 
prayers  whatsoever  can  do  more  \  and  I  never  yet 
heard  or  read  of  any  long  prayer  that  did  ao  mudi. 
Which  brings  on  the  other  part  of  this  our  fifth  asid 
last  argument,  which  was  to  be  drawn  firom  Hie  es^ 
ampks  of  such  as  have  been  not^  in  sGrifiture  fiir 
proliidty  or  length  of  prayer.  And  of  tills  thtsre 
are  only  two  mentioned,  the  heathens  and  the  Pha- 
risees. The  first,  the  grand  mstance  of  idolirt^Fy; 
the  other,  of  hypocrisy :  but  Clurist  ferfaids  u»  the 
imitation  of  both ;  VThen  ye  frwf^  says  our 
in  the  6th  of  Matthew,  he  ye  not  Uke  tke  i 
but  in  what?  Why  in  this.  That  they  tkini  tkey 
skaU  be  heard  ^fi^r  their  mi$eh  spetMmgt  m  the 
7th  verse.  It  is  not  the  multitude  thai  prevails  m 
armies,  and  much  less  in  words.  And  thai  Ibr  the 
Pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour  represents  as  the  very 
vilest  of  men,  and  the  greatest  of  cheats.  We  have 
them  amusing  the  world  with  pretences  of  a  more  fe- 
fried  devotion,  while  their  heart  was  all  that  time  ia 
their  neighbour's  coffers.  For  does  not  our  Saviour 
expressly  teU  us  in  Luke  xx.  and  the  two  last  vevses, 
that  the  great  tools,  the  hooks  or  engines,  by  whidi 
they  compassed  their  worst,  their  wicjcedest,  and  most 
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rapacioiis  designs,  were  long  prayers?  prajers  made 
only  for  a  shew  or  cokmr ;  and  that  to  the  basest 
and  most  degenerous  sort  of  Tillainy,  even  the  90i>- 
hing  the  spittal,  and  devouring  the  hooses  of  poor, 
helpless,  forlorn  widows.  Ilieir  devotion  served  aA 
along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice,  as  a 
fiEurtor  or  under-agent  to  their  extortion.  A  prais 
tice,  which,  duly  seen  into,  and  stripped  of  its  hypo- 
critical blinds,  could  not  but  look  very  odiously  and 
]U-&vouredly ;  and  therefore  in  come  their  long 
robes,  and  their  long  prayers  together,  and  covar  all. 
And  the  truth  is,  neither  the  length  of  one  nor  of 
the  other  is  ever  found  so  useful,  as  when  there  is 
something  more  than  ordinary  that  would  not  be  seen. 
This  was  the  gainful  go^ness  of  the  Pharisees ;  ffiid, 
I  believe,  upon  good  observation,  you  wilt  hardly  find 
any  like  the  Pharisees  for  their  long  prayers,  who 
are  not  also  extremdy  like  them  for  something 
else.  And  thus  having  given  you  five  arguments 
for  brevity,  and  against  prolfad^  of  prayer,  let  us 
now  make  this  our  other  great  rule,  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  prayers  of  our  church,  and  the  prayers  of 
those  who  dissent  and  divide  from  it.    And, 

First,  f<Hr  that  excellent  body  of  prayers  con- 
tained in  our  liturgy,  and  both  compiled  and  en- 
joined by  public  authority.  Have  we  not  hare  a 
great  instance  of  brevity  and  fulness  together,  cast 
into  several  Aort  significant  collects,  each  contain- 
ing a  distinct,  entire,  and  well-mani^ed  petition? 
the  wh(de  set  of  them  being  like  a  string  of  pearts, 
exceeding  rich  in  conjunction ;  and  therefore  of  no 
small  price  or  value,  even  sii^le  and  by  themselves. 
Nothing  could  have  been  composed  with  greater 
judgment;  every  pray^  being  so  short,  that  it  is 
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impossible  it  should  weary ;  and  .withal  so  pertin^it, 
that  it  is  impossible  it  shoidd  cloy  the  devotion. 
And  indeed  so  admirably  fitted  are  they  all  to  the 
common  conoems  of  a  Christian  society,  that  when 
the  rubric  enjoins  but  the  use  of  some  of  them,  our 
worship  is  Hot  imperfect;  and  when  we  use  them 
iill,  there  is  none  of  them  superfluous. 

And  the  reason  assigned  by  some  learned  men  for 
the  preference  of  many  short  prayers  before  a  con- 
tinued long  one,  is  unanswerable ;  namely,  that  by 
the  former  there  is  a  more  frequently  repeated  men- 
tion made  of  the  name,  and  some  great  attribute  of 
God,  as  the  encouraging  ground  of  our  praying  to 
him;  and  withal,  of  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Christ,  as  the  only  thing  that  can  promise  us  success 
in  what  we  pray  for :  every  distinct  petition  b^;in- 
ning  with  the  former,  and  ending  with  the  latter: 
by  thus  annexing  of  which  to  each  particular  thing 
that  we  ask  for,  we  do  manifestly  confess  and  de- 
clare, that  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  any  one  thing 
at  the  hands  of  God,  but  with  a  particular  renewed 
respect  to  the  merits  of  a  Mediator ;  and  withal,  re- 
mind the  congregation  of  the  same,  by  making  it 
their  part  to  renew  a  distinct  Amen  to  every  dis- 
tinct petition. 

Add  to  this  the  excellent  contrivance  of  a  great 
part  of  our  liturgy,  into  alternate  responses;  by 
which  means,  the  people  are  put  to  bear  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  whole  service :  which  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  be  only  idle  hearers,  or, 
which  is  worse,  mere  lookers  on :  as  they  are  very 
often,  and  may  be  always,  (if  they  can  but  keep  their 
eyes  open,)  at  the  long  tedious  prayers  of  the  non- 
conformists.    And  this  indeed  is  that  which  makes 
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and  denominates  our  liturgy  truly  and  prap&Aj  a 
book  of  common  prayer.  For  I  think  I  may  truly 
avouch,  (how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  at  first,) 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  common  or  joint 
prayer  any  where  amongst  the  principal  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  England:  for  in  the  Romish 
communion,  the  priest  says  over  the  appointed  pray- 
ers only  to  himself;  and  the  rest  of  the  pec^le,  not 
hearing  a  word  of  what  he  says,  repeat  also  their 
own  particular  prayers  to  themselves,  and  when  they 
have  done,  go  their  way :  not  all  at  once,  as  neither 
do  they  come  at  once,  but  scatteringly,  one  after  an- 
other, according  as  they  have  finished  their  devo- 
tions. And  then,  for  the  nonconformists,  their  pray- 
ers being  all  extempore,  it  is,  as  we  have  shewn  be- 
fore, hardly  possible  for  any,  and  utterly  impossible 
for  all,  to  join  in  them :  for  surely  people  cannot 
join  in  a  prayer  before  they  understand  it ;  nor  can 
it  be  imagined  that  all  capacities  should  presently 
and  immediately  understand  what  they  hear,  when^ 
possibly,  Holder-^brth  himself  understands  not  what 
he  says.  From  all  which  we  may  venture  to  con- 
clude, that  that  excellent  thing,  common  prayer, 
which  is  the  joipt  address  of  an  whole  congregation 
with  united  voice,  as  well  as  heart,  sending  up  their 
devotions  to  Almighty  Grod,  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  these  kingdoms,  but  in  that  best  and  nearest  copy 
of  primitive  Christian  worship,  the  divine  service,  as 
it  is  performed  according  to  the  orders  of  our 
church. 

As  for  those  long  prayers  so  frequently  used  by 
some  before  their  sermons;  the  constitution  and 
canons  of  our  church  are  not  at  all  responsible  for 
them,  having  provided  us  better  things,  and  with 
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great  wisdom  appointed  a  fiinn  of  fooLfet  to  be  used 
bjr  all  befoie  their  sermons.  But  as  for  tUs  waj  «f 
praying,  now  generally  in  use,  as  it  was  first  took 
up  upon  an  humour  of  novelty  and  popularity,  and 
by  the  same  carried  on  till.it  had  passed  into  a  cns- 
tom,  and  so  put  the  rule  of  the  church  first  cfvA  of 
use,  and  then  out  of  countenance  also ;  ao^  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  it  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  tbe 
tibing  itself,  be  found  a  very  senseless  awi  abannl 
practice.  For  can  there  be  any  aenae  or  poapricty 
in  banning  a  new,  tedious  prayea^  in  the  pu^i^ 
just  after  the  church  has,  for  neac  aa  hoar  togetho^ 
with  great  variety  of  offices,  suitable  to  aE-  tbe.vficds 
of  the  congregation,  been  praying  for  all  that  oaa 
possibly  be  fit  for  Christians  to  pray  for?  Notfaiag 
certainly  can  be  more  irratioiial.  F^r  whida  cnMoe, 
amongst  many  more,  that  old  sober  form  of  hiddii^ 
grayer,  which,  both  against  law  and  reason,  has  faeea 
ju^ed  out  of  the  church  by  this  iqistart,  puritaBiGSl 
encroachment,  ought,  with  great  reaaon,  to  be  bb- 
stored  by  authority ;  and  both  the  use  and  uaers  cf 
it,  by  a  strict*  and  solemn  reinforcement  of  the  canoa 
upon  all,  without  ^Kception,  be  reaciked  firom  that 
unjust  sccnm  of  the  fiM^tious  and  ignwant,  which  the 
tjrranny  of  the  contrary  usurping  custom  will  oliiev- 
wise  expose  them  to.  For  surely  it  can  neither  be 
decency  nor  order  for  our  clergy  to  confi>rm  to  the 
£einatics,  as  many  in  their  prayers  befimre  sermon 
nowadays  do. 

And  thus  having  accounted  for  the  prayers  of  our 
church,  according  to  the  great  rule  prescribed  in  the 
text,  Let  thy  words  he  few ;  let  us  now,  according 
to  the  same,  ccmsider  also  the  way  of  prajring,  so 
much  used  and  applauded  by  such  as  have  re- 
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ndunoeil  the  dommnnion  and  Htiugy  oi  our  church ; 
aad  it  it  hut  reasion  that  they  should  faring  us  some- 
thing better^  in  the  room  of  what  thejr  have  so  dis- 
dnrfuOyoast  off.  But,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  all 
then*  pmyem  exactly  after  the  heathenish  and  pha- 
fimieal  o9pj  ?  always  notable  for  those  two  tUngs, 
]bbg^  and  tautology  ?  Two  whde  hours  for  one 
prayer,  Jita  fi^t,  used  to  be  redconed  but  a  moderate 
dose ;  and  t}art»  fior  the  most  part»  fraught  with  such 
irrevoeitt,  fahsphemous  expressions,  that  to  repeat 
them  would  profane  the  piace  I  am  speaking  in; 
aaid  indeed  ttiey  scMam  ^  carried  on  the  wwk  of 
'<  audi  a  day/'  (as  their  phrase  was,)  but  they  left 
tke'cfaurcA  in  need  of  a  new  consecration.  Add  to 
this,  the  incoherence  and  confusion,  the  endless  re- 
petitions, and  the  unsufferaUe  nonsense  that  never 
firiled  to  liold  out,  even  with  their  utmost  prolixity ; 
so  that  in  aH  their  long  fasts,  fiom  first  to  last,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
(which  was  thehr  measure,)  the  pulpit  was  always 
1ftie.*emptieBt  tiling  in  the  churdi :  and  I  never  knew 
sttdi  a  fast  kept  by  them,  but  their  heaxen  had 
cause  to  begin  a  thanksgiving  as  soon  as  they  had 
donew  And  the  truth  is,  when  I  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  their  prayers,  so  fiill  of  ramble  and  inconse- 
(|uenoe,  and  in  every  respect  so.very  like  the  hm- 
gui^  of  a  dream ;  and  oompare  it  with  their  car- 
riage of  themsdves  in  prayer,  with  thdr  eyes  for 
tile  most  part  shut,  and  their  arms  stretched  out  in 
yawning  posture,  a  man  that  should  hear  any  of 
tiiem  pray,  might,  by  a  very  pardonable  entnr,  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  he  was  all  the  time  hearing  one 
talking  in  his  sleep :  besides  the  strange  Virtue  which 
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\  thdr  prayers  had  to  procure  sleep  in  others  too.  So 
that  he  who  should  be  present  at  all  their  loi^  cant, 
would  she^  a  greater  ability  in  watching^  than  ever 
they  could  pretend  to  in  praying,  if  he  could  forbear 
sleeping,  having  so  strong  a  provocation  to  it,  and 
so  fair  an  excuse  for  it.  In  a  word,  such  were  their 
prayers,  both  for  matter  and  expression,  that,  could 
any  one  truly  and  exactly  write  them  out,  it  would 
be  the  shrewdest  and  most  eflfectual  way  of  writing 
against  them,  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of. 

I  should  not  have  thus  troubled  either  you  or  my- 
self, by  raking  into  the  dirt  and  dunghill  of  tiiese 
men's  devotions,  upon  the  account  of  any  thing  ei^ 
ther  done  or  said  by  them*  in  the  late  times  of  con- 
fusion ;  for  as  they  have* the  king^s,  so  I  wish  ibem 
God's  pardon  also,  whom,  I  am  sure,  they  have 
offended  much  more  than  they  have  both  kings 
put  togeth^.  But  that  which  has  provoked  me 
thus  to  rip  up  and  expose  to  you  their  nauseous  and 
ridiculous  way  of  addressing  to  God,  even  upon  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  is,  that  intolerably  rude  and 
unprovoked  insolence  and  scurrility,  with  which  they 
are  every  day  reproaching  and  scoffing  at  our  liturgy, 
and  the  users  of  it,  and  thereby  alienating  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  many 
thousands  are  drawn  by  them  into  a  fatal  schism ;  a 
schism,  that,  unrepented  o^  and  continued  in,  will  as 
infiallibly  ruin  their  souls,  as  theft,  whoredom^  mur- 
der, or  any  other  of  the  most  crying,  damning  sins 
whatsoever.  But  leaving  this  to  the  justice  of  the 
government,  to  which  it  belongs  to  protect  us  in 
our  spiritual  as  well  as  in  our  temporal  concerns,  I 
shall  only  say  this,  that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the 
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honour  of  our  liturgy,  than  to  find  it  despised  only 
by  those  who  have  made  themselves  remarkable  to 
the  world  for  despising  the  Lord's  prayer  as  much« 

In  the  mean  time,  for  ourselves  of  the  church  of 
England,  who,  without  pretending  to  any  new  lights, 
think  it  equally  a  duty  and  commendation  to  be 
wise,  and  to  b^  devout  only  to  sobriety,  and  who 
judge  it  no  dishonour  to  God  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped according  to  law  and  rule.  If  the  directions 
of  Solomon,  the  precept  and  example  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  lastly,  the  piety  and  experience  of  those 
excellent  men  and  martyrs,  who  first  composed,  and 
afterwards  owned  our  liturgy  with  their  dearest 
blood,  may  be  looked  upon  as  safe  and  sufficient 
guides  to  us  in  our  public  worship  of  God ;  then, 
upon  the  joint  authority  of  all  these,  we  may  pro- 
nounce our  liturgy  the  greatest  treasure  of  rational 
devotion  in  the  Christian  world.  And  I  know  no 
prayer  necessary,  that  is  not  in  the  lituigy,  but  one, 
which  is  this ;  That  God  would  vouchsafe  to  con- 
tinue the  liturgy  itself  in  use,  honour,  and  venera- 
tion in  this  church  for  ever.  And  I  doubt  not  but 
all  wise,  sober,  and  good  Christians,  will,  with  equal 
judgment  and  affection,  give  it  their  Amen. 

Now  to  God  the  Father^  God  the  Son^  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghosts  three  Persons  and  one  God, 
be  rendered  and  ascribedy  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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